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I’REFACE TO X’OLOME V! 


T he subject of the present volume, entitled Central and Northern Europe," 
is coiupleuieutary to those of the fiftli and seventli volumes which deal 
with “ Eastern ” <an(l “ Western ’’ Europe respectively. Before the close 
of the Crusades there is no West-European civilisation in the true sense of the word. 
Earlier developments, springing from the seed sown by classical antiquity, have been 
appropriately styled •* Central Euro]^ean ; ” and under the head of “ Central Europe ' 
we include the common achievements of the Romance and Teutonic laces in the 
heart of Europe subsequently to the decay of the Kelts. Tlie histories of Germany, 
Italy, and France before the Renaissfince, and of Christianity from the age of migra- 
tion to the Reformation, thus constitute a great part of the present volume. It also 
treats of the Scandinavian North and of the British Isles — two spheres in which 
European civilization has assumed sj'^ecial forms, akin to those presented by the 
continental lands of West Europe, but difiereiitiated in countless points. 

A few words must be said regarding the structure of the volume. The subject 
of the Baltic, restricted as it may seem, involves so many dilRcnlties that it seemed 
best to divide this section between two scholars. The prehistoric portion has been 
written by a professed archfoologist and ethnologist, and the historical portion by 
a native of tbe Baltic. The two following sections, “The Germans to the jSliddle 
of the Fourteenth Century ” and “ The Kelts,” contain much matter necessitated 
by our general scheme, and therefore include certain elaborations of the contribution 
to Volume II. from the pen of the late Dr. Emil Schmidt. Among other questions 
the yet unsettled problem of the original home of the Indo-Europeans is discussed. 
The section upon the Kelts finds its conclusion in due place and time in the con- 
cluding chapter of the volume. Another subject, which also reappears at different 
points in our World’s History, is the Empire of Charles the Great. Such repetition 
is inevitable and unobjectionable when its object is to illustrate questions from 
different points of view ; in our case it was entirely unavoidable, as the Carolingian 
Empire had one meaning for Germany, another for France, and yet a third for 
Italy. 

Before proceeding to deal with Section V., “ France from the Rise of the Mero- 
vingians to the Extinction of the legitimate Capets.” it .seemed necessary to provide 
the foundation for the study of the subject in the section on ‘'The Foundation of 
the Romance Peoples.” This contribution, from the pen of the late Professor C. 
Pauli, provides a key to the further progress of the Romance peoples, the rise of 
such new capitals as Paris, Pavia, and 'ioledo, and the fusion of the remnants of 
Roman culture with that of the victorious Teuton. 
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The next three or four chapters tieat of iiioraeiitous deve]ui)iiii'i\t' ana jnrnt | 
-supplements to other and earlier sections, Tims the seventh chajitar. mi •■ { ..-I’ln.U! | 
Colonisation in the East before tlie iJiJclie of the iSixteenlh ('eiitury .-licinhl ha | 
read in connection with the notices of later Russian. Swedish, I’russi.in. and PoU-'li 
history, which will be found in Volumes V.. VC., and VIT. 

Section VL, on “The Western Development of Christianity.'' a di>eu'.'iiin of I 
■certain points which have been mooted in previous sub-sections It i" to b.- ivad ’ 
in connection with the third chapter of \ oiiime T\ . The Jtise ot Oliri.st lanity ’} aiid 
with the third chapter of Volume Vil. (“Western Christianity since tlie Reforma- 
tion.”) The three essays, taken together, give a connected account of Christmnit\ , 
which is a special feature of our series. The ninth section of the present volume 
V'Tbe Crusades”) deals with an important phase of "Western Christianity, a move- 
ment which had the effect of transforming “ Central ” into “ Western ” Europe. 

Section VIII. (“Italy from the Sixth to the Fourteenth Centuries’) is here 
introduced not merely as a continuation of the section of Volume IV. entitled “ Italy 
and the Supremacy of Rome,” but because Italy was linked in the closest way to 
the fortunes of “ Central Europe ” by incorporation in the Carolingian Empire and 
in the subsequent Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. To set forth the 
history of mediseval Italy is a difficult task, even though the path has been to some 
extent prepared by the researches of Heinrich Leo and L. M. Hartmann. The 
story cannot be reduced to a simple outline. The reason is that, as Ranke said, 
only a collection of provincial histories could provide a true picture of the general 
history of Italy. The editor has found it desirable to continue this section beyond ^ 
the year 1350 (the point at which the French and German chapters stop) in order | 
to notice some developments of importance which are not noticed in the second f 
section of Volume VII. Although that section overlaps the new one, it will be I 
found that tlie editor has spared no pains to avoid repetition. ‘ 

At many periods and in many respects Northwest Europe has been remote or 
cut off from the rest of the continent ; it is, none the less, closely bound to Europe; 
proper by many ties. On three occasions the Teutonic North (Section X.) ha^ 
played an important political part in Europe — during the Viking Age, when the^ 
Northmen sailed round the whole continent, founded new towns and exerted an* 
influence both material and intellectual upon other peoples; during the period of 
the Crusades, when the Swedes and Danes were a civilising, missionary, and con-^ 
quering power in the Baltic territories; and finally, in the seventeenth centuryj 
when the Swedes were the champions and saviours of Protestantism. With thesa 
exceptions, the northern countries have for the most part gone their own way and 
lived in a world apart ; while' receiving many a great influence and impulse frora 
abroad and borrowing much from other countries, they have pursued a special conrsej 
of development. While thus of less political importance to Europe, their intellectuaS 
influence has been correspondingly greater ; their scientific and artistic achieve] 
ments during the last two centuries have been considerable, and they have, had their 
own share in the task of elaborating that culture common to all nations. This 
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Rectioii is the work oi n Norwegian, anil iu the process of revising the style of his 
contribution the editor has received valuable assistance from Ur. K. Itiehme aud 
Card. \Y. Miersch of Leipsic. 

T]ie general develojimeut of Great Britain and Ireland (XI ) is more closely 
connected fliuii that ot JScundinuvia with the rise of a Central Ihiropeau world. In 
this case w e have an instance of a process but rarely pxampled in the w orld’s history 
— an island people assuming and completing- the -kvork of connecting nations anil 
civilisations which belong' to Uie ocean. As the waves of the Baltic carried us from 
Eastern to Central Buiope, so the history of England, which joins and, eventually 
merges into Section III. ( ‘' The Kells ”). carries us directly to tliat sphere where the 
highest acliievements of latter-day humunit}- are comprehended under the term 
“ West European.” Thus we have a perfectly easy transition to the main themes 
of Volumes A^il. aud VIII., and secure our passage across the Atlantic to the Anglo- 
Saxons beyond the seas, as contemplated in Volume I., our geographical starting- 
point. 

This volume, like its predecessor, has been provided by the editor with a number 
of genealogical tables in footnotes and special pages. We are firmly convinced 
that without some assistance of the kind the cause.s and motives of many political 
transactions are but half intelligible. At the same time, the editor can by this 
means pursue the object of providing a stimulus to further studj', aud of touching 
upon points which can only be indicated in the text when not omitted entirely ; for 
instance, the genealogy on page 346 should also illustrate nepotism and the history 
of art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The historical importance of a 
dynasty can only be appreciated when we have a general view of its branches, 
while many points in its history depend upon the marriages of the female members ; 
hence, as much space as possible has been given to the latter in these tables. 

In conclusion, our special thanks are due to the town library of Bern, to Signor 
Cavaliere A. Cassarini of Bologna, to the ducal library at Gotha, to the chapter 
library of Heiligenkreuz at Baden in Lower Austria, to the University library of 
Jena, to the institute for the history of art in the University of Leipsic, and to the 
monastery library of St. Paul in Carinthia. 
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CHAPTER 1 1 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The intelligent direction of urban affairs that is called the 
science, or, if preferred, the art, of municipal administration has 
grown out of the compelling needs of the modern city Had the 
municipalities of today only the modest tasks and the simple or- 
gamzation of those of a hundred years ago, there would be little 
demand for the improvement of their methods of administration. 
There would be no political (and usually abortive) promises of a 
“business administration,” nor halting and somewhat disorgan- 
ized research mto the business processes of government, because 
government would not be the great and important busmess that 
it IS But the modern city is as different from the city of our 
grandfathers as scientific and social conditions are different from 
the science and society of a few generations ago. C Cities have 
assumed new obligations.! They facihtate mdustry and commerce, 
aid the sick and poor, protect the well, safeguard life and property, 
and provide uncounted convemences for the householder Such 
expansion of service has created a dependence of the public upon 
government, and has so increased its cost that it has become 
essential that governmental activities be well and economically per- 
formed. If they are not, the comfort, property, and even life, of 
citizens are jeopardized, and financial burdens are created which 
are exceedingly difficult to bear. 

The causes of this rapid and important growth in municipal 
services are interwoven with the economic and social changes of 
recent times Perhaps the greatest single force has been th^ un- 
paralleled production of material wealth resultmg from scientific, 
discoveries and their exploitation Consider simply the changes 
wrought by the fabrication of steel, the harnessing of electric 
energy, and the development of the internal combustion engine 
These inventions have made possible modern office buildings, auto- 
matic machinery, electric lights, automobiles, and trucks — ^innova- 
tions that have profoundly affected urban life and government 

’ Leonard D White, IntroduoUon to the Study of Pulho Admimstration 
(Macmillan, 1926). 
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The immediate causes are even more evident/ Modern industry 
requires a relatively dense population from which to secure its 
woikers, creating in turn satellite industries — rapid transporta- 
tion, banking, wholesale and retail distribution — each aggravating 
congestion of population Incident to congestion are the changes 
that arise from surrendering rural life — expensive parks and play- 
grounds supersede the free open spaces of the country , costly fire 
and police protection stand in place of the volunteer fire brigade 
and the town marshal; pavements are built to carry heavier and 
more vehicular traffic , streets are widened and extended ; viaducts 
and tunnels are built, and the educational system is developed 
to meet the changing requirements of business and industry. 

Higher standards of living create an insistent demand for 
IpubRc activities not known or considered a decade or two ago 
One by one, services usually performed or left unperformed by 
the individual in the smaller community, are taken over by the 
government in a growing municipality, to the general relief and 
satisfaction of the householder. The city not only supplies water, 
but With a view to greater convenience and comfort, pipes it into 
various parts of the home, streets are widened and parkways 
planted for pleasure drives and boulevards, educational facilities 
are expanded to include high schools, and even municipal univer- 
sities, ashes and rubbish are carted away, drainage and sewerage 
are extended , street lighting is amplified , traffic is regulated ; police 
and fire protection are increased , monumental public buildings are 
constructed — all being improvements not considered necessary in 
other times and other places. 

.^changing concept of social justice impels the community to 
ameliorate conditions resulting from social and economic causes 
or individual deficiencies The public is no longer willing to leave 
the complete care of the sick and poor to the ministrations of pri- 
vate and ecclesiastical charity , city prisons cease to be institutions 
for exemplary pumshment and for malcmg profit from labor of 
inmates, and tardily become instruments of correction , the msane, 
the destitute, and the incapacitated requiring institutional treat- 


*The results of tto causes as seen in the growth of city activities in 
Detroit will he found in “The Growth of a City,” Fublio Business, No. 70 
(June 1, 1922), and Lent D Upson, “Increasing Activities and Increasing 
Costs," Nat Mim Men , XI, 317-320 (October, 1922). Prof. William Ander- 
son has a better arrangement of the same matter in Amenoan City Govern- 
ment (Holt, 1926), 404-406 See also Thomas H Beed, Municipal Govern- 
ment m the Vnetei States (Century, 1920), Chap III, and “Fifty Years of 
i It,"" Toledo City Journal, XC, 286-297 (June 12, 1926) 

.0 
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ment are given larger opportunities for eure and are provided 
with less frugal and rigorous living conditions, vice — gambling, 
obscenity, prostitution, and vicious sports — is vigorously repressed, 
and commercial recreation regulated 

Modern scientific progress, also, has played no small part in the 
increase of municipal activities and costs For example, in medi- 
cine the discovery of the germ basis of contagious disease has made 
possible its effective control Following this, the public has reabzed 
that disease prevention is more important than efforts at eure 
Consequently, pubbe health activities have been expanded with 
great rapidity The citizen of the new city pays for and enjoys 
the benefits of quarantine enforcement, food inspection, visiting 
nurses, tuberculosis treatment, medical examination of school chil- 
dren, purification of water supply, disposal of sewage and other 
wastes, and kindred efforts for the reduction of morbidity and 
mortality 

Confronted with this snuation, citizens and officials seek some 
means of insuring an administration of municipal affairs which 
will guarantee that public acts will be adequate to pubbo needs, 
and will be performed economically Happily, there is a whole- 
some discarding of the idea that proper city admimstration is pred- 
icated alone upon the type of orgamzation through winch admin- 
istration is secured, upon the character of the administrators them-i 
selves, or upon citizen interest Unprejudiced experience indicates| 
that satisfactory administration has its origin in all of these ele-, 
ments — ^in greater centralization and responsibility of authority,) 
in a body of trained admimstrators, utilizing modern, scientific) 
methods, and directly responsible to the representatives of the) 
pubbo for results produced , and in a more intelligent, though not | 
necessarily increased, participation in government by the people I 

The first step to the attainment of these requirements must 
be the complete divorcement in the public mmd of policy deter- 
mination from the actual admimstration of policies The essen- 
tial feature of democracy is the right of the public to determine 
what shall be done by government — to choose representatives who 
determine policies To attempt ib a similar way to decide the 
techmcal processes by which those policies shaU. be carried out 
is a perverpion of repnbboan principles, of which there are aU too 
many evidences in the costly and incompetent government of 
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American cities Successful government must be a science, in the 
sense that its operations must be systematized through knowledge 
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gamed by exact observations, and being so, the public is not 
equipped to determine its technique Policy determination re- 
quires a -wide and intelligent interest on the part of citizens in 
the selection of their representatives, and in passing judgment upon 
accomplishments. However, if the administrative processes of 
government have grown so large, so complex, and so specialized 
that the average citizen cannot understand them, and so cannot 
be interested in them, then only two courses are open Either 
government must remain a bungled etfort and colossal failure in 
the hands of incompetents, or its technical processes must be re- 
moved from public meddling and made a responsibihty of trained 
admimatrators whose work will be measured by well-defined stand- 
. ards and whose conduct will be subject to specific controls. 

The increasing importance of public responsibility for the 
determination of pohcies, but not for technique of administration, 
IS shown m a number of ways Many states by means of home 
rule sections of their constitutions now permit their cities a con- 
siderable measure of local autonomy, placing the responsibility for 
local questions squarely upon the citizens and officials of these 
communities Simultaneously, cities have sought to find some 
order in a chaos of elected officers, segregating those that should 
be elected from those that should be appointed. City councils 
have been reduced in membership, elected on non-partizan ballots, 
and the duties of these bodies clearly demarked from those having 
to do with administration The number of elective administrative 
positions has been materially reduced, in favor of direct appoint- 
ment or selection through a fori&al merit system. The strong- 
mayor and city-manager plans of government have in part super- 
|Seded the disorgamzed and irresponsible types of organization 
' common to American cities at the beginning of the century 

Changing the organization of government so as to emphasize the 
distinction between policies and administration has not necessarily 
produced effective government Sm^l nompartizan city councils 
fare not always Judy representative, responsive, and non-political; 
|but they are more so than their pohtical, ward-elected predeoes- 
Isors. Perhaps some method of election will eventually become 
popular that will in a measure remedy these defects. Nor do city 
managers always deal with adnunistration, and not at all with 
policies Too often the citj manager plan, as now operated, sub- 
|ordmates„ the pnlicy-dLetsifaHung, cpuncil to the_adminiatrative 
‘ma^ag^r, confusing the two functions in the public mind, to the 
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detriment of the latter. Always does the “strong-mayor” deal otap 

■with both policies and administration, and more often than not 

the best of administrations are destroyed by the pubhc because of 
disapproval of pohoies. The good public administrator is seldom 
a good public representative. As has been said of Mayor Mitchell 
in New York: “He thought that city government was taxation and 
administration, never realizing that it was people — and so into 
the mayor’s office came young humanitarian with no sense of 
humanity ... He would not kiss dirty babies; he would imperil; 
his career to fight conditions which had kept them dirty. ”2 It is 
a reasonable prediction that, eventually, modifications must be 
made in both the strong-mayor and city-manager types of govern- 
ment to insure executive leadership independent of administrative- 
activities In the city-manager plan this modification may take 
the form of emphasizing the position of mayor, increasing his au- 
thority over that exercised by the other members of the council, 
and requiring that he assume leadership in the formulation of 
policies, rather than being merely one of several coequal legisla- 
tors to endorse policies advanced by the manager 

In the strong-mayor plan, an administrative organization yet 
to be tried is that of perman^t appointment of one or preferably 
more professional administrators, subordinate to the mayor It ' 
is believed that such a scheme would delegate to the mayor and 
the council all proposing and authorizing of pohcies, freeing the 
administrators for purely administrative duties, and shielding them ; 
from the public clamor of approbation or condemnation that at- 
tends any connection -with pohcies. 

In the newer types of mumcipal organization, the chief ad- 
ministrator — ^mayor or manager — is responsible for the conduct opanim- 
of^aU, or nearly all, departmental actmties, each department em- 
bracing correlated services Such correlation, however, has been 
largely a matter of custom as modified by the personalities in- 
volved and by the gradual accretion of new services In many 
instances no orderly division of functions prevails In commis- 
sion and city-manager cites, five, or sometimes six or seven de- 
partments, have been instituted to embrace all activities, the num- 

* For an. opposite view eee Ellen D EUis, ‘ ‘ The Oity Manager as a Leader 
of Policy,” Nat Mun Sev., XV, 201204 (April, 1926). This article 1 ^ in 
part, an answer to J W. Eouth, ‘ 'Thoughts on the Manager Plan, ’ ’ ib%d , XII, 

176 (April, 1923), and I G Gibbon, ‘‘Municipal Government in the ITnited 
States . Some Impressions, ’ ’ ibti,, XIV, 78 81 (February, 1926) 

•Emanie N Sachs, ‘‘Being Human,” Century Magazine, III, 885 S98 
(February, 1926) . 
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ber being increased in larger communities as activities become suf- 
ficiently important to warrant independence. This haphazard de- 
termination of organization too frequently results in an overlap- 
' ping of services, or in services being rendered by departments not 
particularly interested in them. 

Centralization into a few departments has advantages and aids 
in securmg both inter- and intra-departmental cooperation. How- 
ever, a department head, under these circumstances, is frequently 
responsible for 'work which he is not qualified to supervise In 
■ such cases the department head stands between the chief executive 
and the actual admmistiator and prevents the direct contact that 
makes for sound administration. If the department head thus be- 
comes simply a mouthpiece of his subordinates, he is really a super- 
numerary and might better be eliminated by decentralization. The 
logical arrangement is the correlation of kindred activities into a 
sufficient number of departments, each of such size only that the 
department head may be expected to be entirely familiar with its 
detailed operation Such a system of departmental organization 
for a large city should follow somewhat the following outline of 
mumcipal functions, in which activities have been arranged in 
such natural divisions that they will be conducive to the greatest 
efficiency of operation within themselves and to the greatest ease 
of supervision and inspection on the part of the legislature and 
admmistrative authorities 

MummpaZ Funoiwna'^ 

A. Direct services to the public 

1. In the field of cultural development 

1. To provide instruction 

S, To provide hbraty service 

S. To provide art service 

4 To provide recreation 

5 To provide parks and boulevards 

2. In the field of social and physical control 

6 To care for the indigent 

7 To prevent and repress disease 

8 To prevent and repress anti-sooial conduct 

‘This outline may be usefully expanded by listing under each function 
the specific objectives desired to be obtained, and further by enumerating 
the activities pursued to attam each such objective Dor example, under the 
function of waste collection are the specific objectives of street cleaning, 
garbage collection, ash collection, and rubbish collection Dndor street clean- 
ing are the activities of handbrooming, machine brooming, flushing, etc 
These activities are composed of work umts which furnish, the basis for cost 
comparisons and efficiency studies. 
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9, To prevent and suppresa firs 

10, To correct offenders 

11, To plan city development 

IS To regulate structures 

IS To regulate traffic 
8. In the field of public utilities 

14 To provide water 

15, To provide or regulate heat, light and power 

10, To provide highways 

17 To provide or regulate public transportation 

18, To collect and dispose of wastes 

19. To collect and dispose of sewage 

SO To regulate food supplies by providing markets 
B. Indirect or overhead functions 

1. To conduct elections 

S, To provide legal advice and action 

3, To control personnel 

4 To assess property for taxation 

5 To plan, control, and audit finances 

0. To collect, safeguard, and disburse pubho money 

7 To transport employees and materials (if contiahzed) 

8 To purchase materials (if centralized) 

9 To supervise pubho property (if oentrahzed) 

The most important question in connection with establishing a 
theoretically correct city organization relates to inter- and intra- 
departmental activities, i e , activities conducted by one department 
for another, or by divisions within a department, which facilitate 
city activities but do not directly affect the pubhc Legal advice 
IS an example of such inter-departmental activity, and in this in- 
stance, by precedent and experience, all legal matters are usually 
centralized in a department of law Purchasing is stiU. on the 
border line between eentrahzation in a single department and 
dispersion through the numerous departments that have buying 
to do, although in recent years there has been a marked tendency 
towards centralization There stdl remain a number of inter- 
departmental services which it appears logieal and desirable to 
consolidate Thus, the maintenance and repair of motor vehicles 
IS still largely undertaken by departments using motor vehicles; 
the maintenance of public buildings is largely performed by the 
departments immediately concerned , as are activities having to do 
with the architectural design and construction of public buildings, 
and the control of pubho property. In moderately large cities 
these activities wiU ultimately be centralized in single departments, 
and will not be administered by individual departments whose pri- 
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ohap inary purposes are of entirely different nature. The character of 

administration will be improved accordingly. 

Boards Many cities make use of bi-partizan or non-partizan boards for 

mtaSw the administration of departments.^ Probably this arrangement 
originated as a means of ebmmating politics from certain branches 
of the city government, notably those having to do with public 
health, education, and the operation of utilities Such commissions 
have demonstrated a laige degree of usefulness in this aspect. The 
members, whether appointed or elected, usually serve without pay, 
and give an unselfish interest to their duties There are, however, 
objections to this form of administrative organization Not infre- 
quently, departments so administered become almost separate cor- 
porations within, but not of, the city They often operate without 
consideration for other departments and with the maximum degree 
of independence of the legislative authority, particularly if they 
have revenues of their own In addition, these boards, because of 
their s6mi-independent positions, offer the chief executive — ^mayor 
or manager — means of disclaiming responsibility for the conduct 
of their branch of the city government Also, such boards usually 
are unduly protected from criticism of their administration, even 
by the mayor, particularly when their membership consists of 
persons well established in the community As a result their 
personal aggrandisement through extravagance must go unchecked 
Further, the professional administrator serving under such a board 
feels that he is under obligation to the board and not to the chief 
administrator or mayor In order to secure the removal of an in- 
competent official it may be necessary to bring about the removal 
of the entire board and the selection of a new board holding dif- 
ferent opimons. 

^"■With tlie growing complexity of government prohlems it has been 
necessary for Congress to delegate to the executive side many secondary 

S re functions m the mating of regulations, and many secondary 
functions in the enforcement of them That is the soeallod adminis- 
aw And there has been the crudest mixing of these semi legislative 
li judicial functions with purely executive functions These somi- 
Hjpd. semi-legislative duties are frequently entrusted to single offioers. 
while purely admuiistrative functions are often carried on by boards. All 
of this IS exactly the reverse of the basic principles of sound administration. 
Boards and commissions are soundly adapted to the deliberate processes 
necessary to senu-judicial and semi-legislative and advisory functions, but they 
are absolutely hopeless whore decisive admimstrative action is necessary. 
And likewise most of such functions should not be entrusted to a single mind. 
There is not a single successful business organization in the country that con- 
fuses such functions the way we do in government.” From an address by 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, before the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Oommereo of the United States, May 21, 1926, 
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It is BOW generally accepted that in any department the best 
type of administration will be secured by a single head appointed 
directly by the mayor or manager Certain exceptions may be 
made for the time being in respect to the administration of 
schools and public utilities, but even here the desirability of a 
citizen board intervening between the department head and the 
mayor is open to some question The use of boards or commis- 
sions IS of more importance as an expedient to prevent abuses than 
as an aid to efficient administration, and in a city not bed-ridden 
with pohtics, they probably do more harm than good 

The essential qualities of a professional admimstrator differ 
little from those necessary for success in any field of endeavor The 
administrator must bring to his task personal acceptability, en- 
ergy, tact, courage, and honesty These qualities are fundamental. 
Additional characteristics should be determined by the nature of 
the task and of the people served Men like their own kind and 
the way of the administrator will be hard who has personal habits 
and manners substantially different from those of his associates ^ 
It IS impossible for a chief administrator to have training that 
will give him a detailed knowledge of how each public service is 
conducted He should, however, know the ideals of every service 
and be able to test the approach made to them m practice While 
the administrator cannot know how to do everything necessary in 
eonductmg a city, he should at least know what should be done, 
and be able to judge results. Routine application of adequate 
performance tests is of far greater importance than the intrusion 
of personal ideas into the detail of activities How can administra- 
tors such as these be selected? Certainly not by the methods now 
generally employed by city councils and mayors in the employ- 
ment of city managers and department heads What legislative 
body in need of a city manager has ever, before undertaking its 
search, set down in black and white the quabties that a succegsful 
candidate must possess — ^the physical and mental characteristicl; 
personal habits, training, and experience? There would be better 
city managers and better managed cities had this been done How 
many department heads have been chosen because of eminent fitness 
for the tasks imposed upon them? Or even in accordance with 
any qualifications definitely established in advance of selection — 
omitting political ones? Yet if effective municipal administration 

> See several chapters in William H Allen, Universal Irawmg for Cvtiaen- 
ship ani Pubho Service (Macmillan, 1917). 
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is to depend m part upon competent administrators, means must 
be devised for selecting them out of the unnumbered individuals 
■who, in whatever other respects they may have failed, retain full 
confidence that they can run a government Up to the present, 
little can be said for formal civil service as an instrument to be 
used in this selection Yet one must not confuse the civil service 
of other days with that developed in recent times In competent 
hands, modern civil service is indicating new possibilities of really 
differentiating bet-ween competency and incompetency in the selec- 
tion of personnel 

But, given proper organization and able administrators, there 
remains the need of proper methods, this must be met before 
effective administration can result Unfortunately it is m this 
field that local government has lagged most woefully. The prog- 
ress of governmental administration into a science implies the 
same careful examination of methods as is found in private in- 
dustry, the same trial and error processes of improvement, and 
the same development of standaids by which results may be meas- 
ured Fortunately certain city activities, such as public utilities, 
health, and engineering, have fields of private experience and ex- 
periment from which to draw If administered by technically 
trained men, this experience will be used to public advantage On 
the other hand, such departments as police, fire, recreation, parks, 
courts, prisons, and city planning are practically unique to govern- 
ment and cannot profit from private endeavor 

Concede that public officials have the same initiative and in- 
telligence as employees of similar responsibility in private business 
Even so, what time, and what funds, have they to make experiments 
m the more effective and economical conduct of departments ? If 
experiments were made, and they revealed desirable changes, what 
imperious pressure will not be brought to maintain existing condi- 
tions, in the interest of the incompetent, in jobs, in contracts, and 
in political preferment ? And what machinery is available to give 
to other communities the results of such local research? What 
communities recognize that government is a science in which re- 
search will produce as profitable results as in private industry? 

The desirability of such experiments in public administration 
has prompted pubhe-mmded citizens to support the making of ex- 
periments on a modest scale, m some larger cities, and the bringing 
of the available experience of other communities to the attention 
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of local officials.^ But such activities are not concerned with pure ohap 

research in the best sense of the word. Such citizen activity is 

engaged principally in determining the facts of local government 
and securing the adoption of the best Imown methods in a few 
communities To be sure, such activities have resulted in some 
very notable work that has saved the taxpayers many nulhons 
of dollars and peimanently elevated standards of service The 
whole budget movement in America, which began in 1907 with 
an experiment in the health depaitment of New York City made 
by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research m cooperation 
with public authorities, and which has culminated in the adoption 
of a national budget system, was the outgrowth of private research 
in government Similarly, the as yet incomplete adaptation of 
private accounting methods to public business has been brought 
about laigely through the experiments made possible by private 
philanthropy ^ But compare the vast importance of government 
and the meagei amount of pure research in its problems with the 
state of research in other fields In science and engineering there 
are available the results of work done in ten thousand industries, 
in agriculture, the expeiiments of half a hundred university experi- 
ment stations, in education, the results of experiments in a few 
private schools of outstanding character, in institutions for the 
training of teachers, and in many city educational systems, in 
health there are the results of private medical research, as well as 
the results to be obtained from the numerous medical foundations 

With little improvement in methods, government is expand- 
ing its services in inevitable response to natural causes, building 
structure upon superstructure, expanding details, and increasing 
costs In the meantime little or nothing is being done on many 
problems of municipal administration — governmental organization, 
metropolitan area, the incidence of taxation, the contracting of 
debt, the levy of special assessments, refuse collection and dis- 
posal, control of crime, correction of offenders, limits of free 
education, city planning, traffic regulation, transportation, budget 
making, accounting, methods of selecting personnel, pensions, 
standards for appraising results, etc , etc. 

' Since the establishment of the first bureau of municipal reseaich m 
New York City in 1906 similar agencies haYO been, created m Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Botroit, Cleveland, St Louis, San ITroneisco, Kansas City, and a 
score of smaller communities 

’Mr Herman Metz, former comptroller of New York City, financed the 
first studios of public accounting 
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CBAP Sound organization, competent personnel, and scientific methods 

are essential to effective city government, but in addition there 

Operating must be an intelligent compulsion by the public that is served If 
and the pubhc IS to keep its hands off of the technical processes of 

intoMt government, such compulsion can only come by measuring the 
results that these technical processes produce, and condemning 
or rewarding public servants accordingly What standards of 
measurements can be used? In government there are no cash 
profits to be distributed to share holdeis, the amount of which 
wiU roughly gage the efficiency of production The dividends 
of government appear as reasonable taxes, a low death and sickness 
rate, education, pure water, good pavements, clean streets, frequent 
garbage and rubbish removal, adequate fire protection, crime sup- 
pression, generous park and recreation facilities, regulated traffic, 
ample transportation, etc. Citizens cannot casually examine these 
services and say that they possess the quality, quantity, and cost 
that are moat desirable from the public viewpoint This means 
that certain defimte standards must be established by which public 
services may be judged intelligently, — measurements against which 
the services of a particular city over a period of years can be 
evaluated and compared with similar results taken from com- 
parable neighboring communities Such tests have not as yet 
been devised, but efforts are being made in that direction. The 
business of government caimot be placed on the high plane that 
is commonly ascribed to the business of private industry until the 
process is perfected ^ Nor will the existence of such standards be 
sufficient unless they are applied. This requires the incentive 
and authority to audit operations with the same care that at 
present we audit financial transactions We are much interested 
in examining expenditures to insure that administrators are honest. 
The application of an operating audit will determine whether 
admimstrators are efficient — a quality of equal or greater impor- 
tance Usable public reports follow as a logical consequence. 

' Prof esaoi W B. Mtuito diseusses twoBty five criteria of good. BOvexnuiBiit ia 
The Govenment of Amenoan (hues (4th ed, Macmillan, 1926), Chap XXIII 
Por certain tests applied in one foreign city, see Charles A Peard, Mumoipal 
Government of ToJcio (Macmillan, 1923) Por a more detailed use of teats 
see Lent D ITpson, ed The Governments of Cincinnati and SamiUon County 
(1924) 

’ “ In our tune it ’a -waste and incompetence not graft or bad arithmetic 
that menaces pubhc service Por that reason ordinary auditing gives almost 
no protection against unnecessary or bungling expenditure. Por example. 
Governor Smith (New Tori) recently reported that a state agricultural 
school has been spending $8700 to graduate a boy into actual farming, and 
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It has been predicted that in the coming age psychology, soci- 
ology, and pohtics will do for human relations what other sciences 
have done for material things If this is to be so, there must be 
done for government what private initiative has done for industry, 
and what the philantliiopies of the Rockefellers, Carnegies, Sages, 
and many others have done for medicine, education, and chanty 
This great institution we call government, which touches us so 
intimately, and upon which we are so anxious to thrust burdens, 
must be analyzed with disregard for prejudice and precedents, and 
organization and methods must be created that will do many new 
things effectively, but with a minimum of spiritual and material 
friction upon all whom government concerns 

that it would have been cheaper to ship over railroads at state expanse all 
freight carried by the barge canal than carrying It by the canal at canal 
rates actually cost I These expenditures, now officially called worse than 
wasted, were aU carefully audited Additions were 0 K Amounts on vouchers 
for payments were just like those on bills Payroll items were 0 K Dotted 
lines were appropriately signed on Everything was attended to properly but 
the pubho’s right to benefit in proportion to outlay ” W H, Allen, Publio 
Service, No 463 (April 6, 1926) 
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Theoretically, administrators should be concerned only with the 
methods of selecting and appointing subordinate officials and em- 
ployees, m which field are found the directly appointed officials 
exempt from civil service, and the larger group chosen under the 
merit system. Practically, officials responsible for carrying out 
policies cannot ignore the machinery for selecting personnel by 
election In some instances, the administrator may be responsible 
for the opeiation of elections, all elective officials with whom ho 
has contacts will be chosen by this machinery , and it will be used 
to determine public policies vitally affecting the success of the 
administration 

Early voting was usually oral, the will of the elector being 
recorded by the election official Sometimes there was an actual 
count of hands, or of beans and corn dropped into a box by the 
voters 2 Later came the printed ballot furnished by the several 
political parties, and properly marked in the interests of the party 
concerned The introduction of the printed official baUot—the 
“Australian ballot” — was fought vigorously by the politicians 

"With the very gradual development of the electoral system, it 
would he expected that grievous abuses would characterize its 
growth Sometimes election returns were and are deliberately 
forged regardless of the ballots actually cast; ballot boxes “stuffed” 
with fraudulent ballots after the polls closed, votes purchased at 
a fixed price in cash or by pre-and-post election favors ; ballots 


The best reference on tie subject of elections is the election laws of the 
State mtu wiiich the stuaent is concerned, and whicli can uanally he secured 
from the secretary of state An. outline of a model election system will be 
^ System,” Supplement, Nat Uun Bev , X, 603- 

pamphlet was prepared by the Committee on 
Electoral Reform of the National Municipal League, the membership of which 
moluded a number of persons familiar with election procedure m the United 
H discussion of some election problems, see 0, A Grosser, 

/nr t Facts and Tendencies,” American Bemew, TV, 204-813 

(MaToh-ApriJ, 1926), ’ 

'Older citizens of Detroit still tell of an election on the question of pur- 
a park which was decided by the voters bning up at a given Ume 
on one or the other side of a rope stretched across a mm street. 

16 
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not completely voted marked wMe being counted, or excessively 
marked so as to be void, non-residents “colonized” in boarding 
houses so as to be on hand to vote on election day, and frequently 
voted in a number of different precincts as “repeaters”, decent 
citizens so intimidated as to remain away from the polls in certain 
sections, and sometimes ballot boxes removed and fradulent ones 
substituted As one corrupt but jovial election official remarked 
when a group of “reformers” were casting their ballots in his 
district “Let the boys have their fun, we ain’t going to count 
that box ” 

Perhaps with a view to honesty and efficiency, but more prob- 
ably because it is impractical to divorce from one another the 
numerous elections held m cities, school districts, townships, and 
counties of the state, and because local, state, and national officials 
must be voted upon by all of these units of government, the control 
of elections has been made a state funetion. The state enacts the 
statutes (usually in great detail) under which elections are con- 
ducted by local authorities, and retains general statutory, but 
seldom administrative, control over election operations Ordina- 
' rily, local legislative bodies and local administrators have nothing 
to do with the formulation of election laws, although they may 
be wholly or partially responsible for their proper administration 

While the general control of elections rests with the state, 
and IS exercised by a state election commission, the secretary of 
state, or similar authority, no uniform practice prevails with re- 
spect to the delegation of this authority for the purpose of operat- 
ing local election machinery In some instances, as in Ohio, the 
board of elections of each county is appointed by the governor 
upon the nomination of the two major political parties, there being 
two representatives for each In other cases, as in Michigan, the 
election boards are exofficio bodies consisting of important local 
officials, there being separate boards for cities and counties In 
still other instances, responsibility rests with a single individual, 
either elected by the public or appointed by the governor, mayor, 
or council Bi-partizan boards are frequent as an ostensible but 
somewhat unreal safeguard against fraud Experience indicates 
that the best practice with respect to the selection of local election 
authorities is the appointment of a single commissioner in each 
locality by the governor of the stated This practice has at least 

^ The Oommittee on Electoral Eeform of the National Municipal League 
says “He should be appointed by the governing body of the municipality ” 
See “A Model Election System," op evt , 608. 
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a tendency to minimize the political control that is the curse of 
American election procedure Ilonest and economical elections 
will not be had until the political parties are pried loose from their 
almost complete domination of the electoral machinery 

The duties of the local election authorities are threefold — log- 
islative, administrative, and uispcetoiial Circumstances not cov- 
ered hy state law must he met by lulcs of the local election au- 
thorities, the routine procedure of conducting elections, counting 
ballots, certifying retiuns, and issuing certificates of election must 
be attended to, and the conduct of the numerous subordinate 
agents must be supervised If the local election authority be a 
board, the legislative and inspectorial duties are carried on by the 
board members, the administrative responsibility resting with 
subordinates Among such administrative duties are those of 
supplying, and lighting and heating places of election, providing 
ballots and other necessary supplies, procuring police protection, 
seeing that all ballots and properly tabulated election returns are 
sent to headquarters, and finally consolidating the returns for 
certification to the propei authorities 

For the convenience of voting, a city is divided into election 
districts or precincts, in each of which is located a place of 
election The size of these election distiicts is determined either 
by state law or by the judgment of the state or local election au- 
thorities The number of voters in a district should never bo 
more than can be handled easily by the facilities provided, nor 
so small as to make the cost of elections unduly highd A fair 
majority of registered electors turn out once in each four-year 
period when the president is to be elected If the numlicr of 
electors allotted each district for this election be fixed at say 
500, it means that during the three intervening years from 50 
to 150 persons wiU vote, mailing the cost of casting each vote 
excessively high Mr C A Grosser, who has given considerable 
study to the subject, believes that the best practice is to make the 
districts rather large for a heavy vote, the number of voters being 

’ The size of voting proeineta piescnhed hy law differs in the several 
states In Ohio a voting district cannot contain more than 600 voters, with a 
minimum of 200 The New Yoik law prescribes 460 voters aa a minimum 
when paper ballots are used Missouri and Illinois allow 600 voters, and 
Minnesota, 400 voters, as a maoamum Washington allows 800 voteis, 
Michigan, 600, and Oalifornia, 200, as a maxflnum, Pennsylvania allows a 
range of between 260 and 1,000 voters Massachusetts sets a maximum of 
^000 voters, and the largest districts are found in New England See 0. A. 
Oroeser, ' ‘Begistiation hy Preomets," Toledo City Jowncil, VIII. 447 (Sep- 
tember 15, 1923) 
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automatically reduced at subsequent light elections^ In other 
words, if the voters are wiUmg to stand in line a little while when 
they go to vote once in four years, the taxpayers can be saved con- 
siderable money Apparently this occasional overcrowding does 
not reduce interest in elections Scrutiny of 1924 election returns 
shows that the voting turnout m Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
and New York, which have a large number of voters for each 
precinct, was as large as in other cities with smaller precincts ^ 
The voting places are usually in public or semi-public buildings, 
such as schoolhouses, libraries, churches, and fire and police sta- 
tions, supplemented largely by private stores and garages rented 
for the occasion A few cities use small movable booths, in place 
of rented quarters, a practice that is satisfactory but relatively 
expensive On election day the booths are placed on vacant lots 
or street curbs, and at other times are stored wherever convenient 
During the storage period between elections, the booths can be 
cleaned, painted, and maintained in a condition commensurate with 
the dignity that should surround elections Utilization of publicly 
owned property, where possible, as places of election, reduces costs 
and provides most suitable facilities for election pui poses How- 
evei, the presence of voters in schools, and in fire and police sta- 
tions, handicaps the proper activities of these uiuts unless special 
provision has been made for election purposes® Probably the 

‘In Cleveland m 1924, 770 districts were used to cast the presidential vote 
of 197,082 In the presidential piimanes m 1924, only 35,000 votes were oast 
in about the same number of districts The variation among cities in the size 
of voting precinct, and the numhor of election ofScials, aa given by Mr. 0 A. 
Grosser, is as follows 
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Voters per 

No Voting 

Vote or Vote 

No, Officials 

Cthes 

Frecinot 

Districts 

for President 

per Sooth 

Detroit 

711 

468 

326,678 

3-7 

St Louis , 

417 

624 

260,190 

6 

Cleveland 

. 2S4 

776 

197,082 

6 

Minneapolis 

619 

308 

160,607 

7 

Kansas City 

370 

413 

162,860 

6 

Cincinnati 

. 244 

638 

155,880 

6 

San Pranoiaeo 

181 

882 

159,649 

6 

Eoehoster 

488 

227 

110,706 

4 

Denver 

457 

211 

90,750 

610 

Neivark 

397 

226 

90,712 

4 

Beattie . . 

323 

294 

94,487 

3 4 

Oakland 

245 

337 

82,616 

6 

Columbus 

229 

406 

92,272 

6 

Portland, Ore 

211 

467 

98,376 

10 

Toledo . 

200 

423 

84,336 

6 


“Bigid wooden or iron booths are nsed in Toledo, Oolumbns, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Oineumati, eollapsihle booths of canvas or wood are nsed in San 
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most desirable pi-oeedure involves the liberal use of public build- 
ings and rented quaiters, with movable booths when other desir- 
able facilities cannot be obtained 

Routine operations of the election machinery within the voting 
place are conducted by district officials These officials are the 
foundation of the election system, and upon their character and 
capacity depends the honesty and accuracy of elections, so essen- 
tial to suecessful popular government The selection of these dis- 
trict officials IS properly a duty of the local election authorities, 
although m some instances they are elected This latter practice is 
an absurdity, the results of which can be equaled only by the 
universal appointment of political henchmen to these positions 
Even with appointed district officials, either by law or custom, 
the selection is really made by the party organizations, and those 
poaitioUvS are looked upon as petty political patronage to be dis- 
tributed among a large number of individuals who have rendered 
some real or fancied service to the political parties "While the 
compensation and honors are small, the number of workers who 
can be so rewarded is large For example, New York has 17,800, 
Philadelphia, 7,000 , and Cleveland, 4,500 booth officials ^ 

In a few cities, however, the election authorities have made a 
genuine and commendable effort to select distiict election officials 
of a high character Men and women of integrity, without re- 
gard to party recommendation, and particulaily that group of 
citizens who are freed from labor on legal holidays, as bank clerks, 
are urged to present their names for consideration From this 
group, the election authorities designate a proper number of local 
officers, continuing them in service over long periods of time, and 
promoting the most competent to the positions of chairmen. It 
has been suggested that the eml service authorities must eventually 
be called upon to furnish eligible lists of peisons qualified to serve 
as judges and clerks of elections, and who would be willing to per- 
form this temporary work on the few days in the year that it is 
required There is no doubt that such a method of selection would 
produce booth officials of a distinctly improved mental and moral 
caliber as compared with those selected under generally prevailing 

Francisco, Oailand, Boston, and Milwaukee, small poitable booths or stalls 
that axe eet np m poboe and fire stations and rontod storerooms are used 
almost exclusively in Pittsburgh, Portland, Los Angeles, .Jersey City, Omaha, 
St Louis, Ohioago, Newark, Denver, New Tork Oity, and Eichmond, Va See 
C A Grosser, “Housing the Voter,” op at , VIII, 371 (July 28, 1923). 

>0 A Grosser, op. ett 

’Notably Detroit, Omaha, and St. Louis. 
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conditions The results should be more correctly counted returns, 
and better handling of reports and records A record of officials 
appointed in each district is maintained in the central office, as is 
a recoid ot available candidates who can be enlisted to flU va- 
cancies These records provide information with respect to the 
character and general availability of officials and candidates, and 
the manner in which the duties of the officials have been discharged 

The number of election officials in a poUmg place is from three 
to a dozen, depending upon the possible number of voters to be 
eared for, and the number of separate ballots to be voted at the 
election This gi’oup of booth officials is often supervised by a 
chairman of the voting precinct, who is designated to his position 
by the local election authority or elected by the local board In 
such instances it may be the duty of this chairman to make all 
decisions in accordance with his interpretation of the election 
laws and regulations, with opportunity for his colleagues and 
watchers to recoid a protest More often the chairman has only 
equal authority with the other members In larger cities complete 
detailed instructions are made available to each precinct official, 
governing challenged, non-registered, and transferred voters, 
spoiled ballots, etc , and any question out of ordinary can be 
referred to the central authorities The precinct officials must 
accord facilities for voting within legal hours, determine that appli- 
cants are proper voters in the district, count the ballots cast, and 
make a proper return of both ballots and election property to the 
local election authority 

These official representatives of the election authorities are 
supplemented by rather ineffectual challengers or watchers ap- 
pointed by the political parties, and more effectual ones appointed 
by responsible civic organizations, in accordance with the legis- 
lation governing this subject These challengers are permitted to 
be present at the voting, and usually at the count of the votes 
They may challenge the vote of any person, requiring that such 
voter must “swear in” his vote, the oath being to the effect that 
he IS a legal voter Record is made of such challenged votes, to 
permit of piosecution of the voter should later investigation indi- 
cate perjury 

The puipose of preliminary registration, required in all large 
communities, whether it be annual, biennial, quadrennial, or per- 
manent, IS to insure in advance that voters meet aU. legal qualifi- 
cations, and thus prevent fraudulent voting In cities, all voters 
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CHAP are required to register m person, eitliei at a stated time in the 

- voting district, oi at a definite period before elections at sonic con- 

tial point Such registration lists must be elieclccd to insure tliuir 
integiity, particularly in districts where fraudulent registiation 
may be anticipated This checking is usually done by regular elec- 
tion officials, or by the police, although occasionally registered 
letters aie used The leviscd lists are open to inspection by politi- 
cal parties, civic organizations, and citizens for further investiga- 
tion As a control of the routine method of checking registrations, 
and to prevent fraud, some authorities recommend the creation of 
a permanent official agency to audit the work of the police or other 
persons responsible foi cheeking,^ hut m actual practice such 
agencies have been of little worth The registration lists may be 
published some weeks prior to the election and posted in each dis- 
trict in 01 der that the public itself may serve as a check upon fraud 
and error, althoiigli the principal use of such published lists is by 
the party machines to canvass and get out the voters favorable to 
them In addition, the challengers or watchers, already discussed, 
should serve as an effective check on fraudulent voting, although 
unhappily, challengers are sometimes refused admission to the 
voting place by election officials, or, when appointed by the politi- 
cal parties, often connive in the neglect of their legitimate duties. 
Under the peimanent registration laws of Boston, Baltimore, and 
Milwaukee the police make a yearly house-to-house canvass and 
prepare a check list of all voters or adult residents With the aid 
of this list, the election commissions may examine the file of eligible 
voters, make transfers, and drop those names not appearing on the 
list 

The registration itself usually involves the setting down of the 
name, residence, place of birth, age, when and where naturalized 
(if foreign born), record of last registration, length of residence 
in the state, city, and election district, sometnnes followed by the 
voter’s signature The signature is not always taken, but is a 
principal safeguard against impersonation and false voting, par- 
ticularly if the voter is required to sign when voting and the signa- 
ture is compared with the registration signature “ 

In addition to preventing fraudulent practices, registration of 
’"A Model Election System,” ov oit , 607 
608 

’ A detailed study of registiation la being made by Professor Joaopli P. 
Harris, to be published shortly under the title Eegisftration, for VoUng in the 
United States Eor a hnef statement see Helen M Eocca, Megistration Laws 
(National League of 'Women, Voters, 1626) 
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the annual and biennial type is supposed to serve as a frequent 
reminder to citizens of then electoral duties and bung out a heavy 
vote Many authorities on election matters believe that the large 
additional expense involved by annual registration is not offset by 
possible elimination of fraudulent praeticesd and that an annual 
police check of permanent or quadrennial registration Lists, coupled 
with the automatic removal of persons failing to vote in two suc- 
cessive years, and of names appearing in the death lists, would serve 
to prevent fraud just as effectively Furthermore, it is held that 
annual registration does not bring out an additional vote, but on 
the contrary the annoyance of such frequent enrolment keeps 
some away from the polls 

Central registration of a permanent or semi-permanent eharac- 
toi IS rapidly coming into use “ Undei the most desirable plans of 
permanent registration, only newly qualified voters, those having 
failed to vote for a specified time, or those moved to a new address 
are required to register, and these may register at the office of the 
election commission at any time, or sometimes in their respective 
election districts at certain intervals A list of eligible voters is 
made up each year after cheeking a police or other official listing 
The semi-permanent plan of registration provides for periodic 
registration in the districts, say once in four years, new registra- 
tions and changes in residence being recorded at the election 
headquarters, at any time, except for a few days immediately prior 
to an election On the whole, these plans are probably best for 
the voters as the time of registration is made to fit their con- 
venience, and there is an obvious saving in cost over maintaining 
registration places and registration officials m the districts for 
several days each year " 

The printing of election ballots, the arrangement of the names 
of candidates and questions upon the ballots, and the means of 
distributing ballots are determined by the general election law 

^Tho Kansas Oity Public Seiviee Institute reports that the annual cost 
of permanent legistration in Topeka is 8 4 cents per registered voter. Mil 
■wankeo, 121, Poitland, Oro, 12 6, Denver, 19 7, and Omaha, 26 0 These 
figures compare ivith an annual registration cost m Kansas Oity, Mo , of 
84 2 cents. 

“Permanent registration is used in Boston and other Massachusetts cities, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Poitland, Oro , Denver, Minnoapoha, St Paul, Duluth, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Newark, and Jersey City X series of articles dis- 
cussmg registration in some of these cities appears in the Nat Mun Bev for 
1925 and 1920 

• Por the arguments against peimanent registration see Prank H Biter, 
"Permanent Eegistration for Elections Unsuitable for Large Cities,” Nat 
Mun Bev , XLN, 632-635 (September, 1926) 
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The ballots provided for the election of persons to office may 
enumerate the names of such persons under the heading of their 
party, or pieferahly list the names under the head of the office 
that they are seeking, the name of their party being printed after 
each name This plan is called the “Massachusetts Ballot,” or 
sometimes the “Birdless Ballot,” and makes it impossible for the 
Ignorant or uninformed voter to register his adherence to some 
party emblem at the top of the ballot It is customary to arrange 
for rotating names in printing ballots, when there is more than one 
candidate for an office. 

As a control, during the printing, watchers are ordinarily sta- 
tioned at the printing establishment day and night to see that no 
ballots are taken away, and that no surplus is printed over and 
above the quantity specified in the contiact After being printed, 
boxed, and sealed, with a certificate showing the number in each 
package, the police or election authorities take possession of the 
ballots, and see that the proper package is delivered to each voting 
precinct on election morning, the officer making the delivery getting 
a receipt showing the number of ballots so delivered. Ballots are 
frequently of the coupon character, i&,m one corner of the ballot 
is a coupon numbered with a serial number. Each ballot is usually 
initialed by an election official, beloiy this detachable coupon 
When an elector enters the polling place, his name is located on 
the registration book, and if he is found to be registered propeily, 
he is handed a ballot or set of ballots, properly initialed^ and his 
name and address, together with the numbers of such ballots, are 
entered on record on poll books 

A ballot IS voted by marking crosses or numbers in the properly 
designated spaces The procedure by which a ballot, or portion 
of a ballot, is voided is determined by state law Ballots are most 
frequently voided by voting for more candidates than there are 
offices to be filled, by voting with other designation than that 
required, by using a pencil other than that provided by the election 
authorities, by placing any identify mg mark on the ballot, etc A 
voter has the privilege of an additional ballot or ballots in case the 
original has been unintentionally voided 

After the ballot or ballots have been voted, the official at the 
ballot box, before depositmg same, should call the numbers of the 
ballot stubs, to be sure they correspond with the numbers issued, 
as shown by the poU book If correct, the detachable 
corners are then removed and the ballots placed in the box 
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The official at the box should also see that only regularly initialed 
ballots are cast 

After the count is concluded the ballots are usually tied in 
packages, and returned to the ballot box, which is locked and sealed 
before the officials adjourn A record is also made of ballots east, 
ballots voided, and ballots unused, the total of which must equal 
the number of ballots delivered to the precinct The returns 
of the election count, with the tally sheets and ballots, are made to 
the central authorities, who are responsible for transmittmg the 
results to the proper city, county, and state officials The precinct 
board delivers the ballot boxes to the police officer stationed at that 
particular booth or to other authoiized persons The ballots are 
usually kept inviolate for a number of months, and the tally sheets 
are frequently retained for a number of years The payment of a 
small deposit as a guarantee of good faith by any defeated candi- 
date should make a recount possible This is most essential The 
difficulties in the way of securing a recount in some states are a 
constant incentive to fraud 

To avoid delay, the counting of the ballots is done usually in the 
districts except when a method of election is used such as the Hare 
system of proportional representation, under which central count- 
ing IS compulsory The chairman of each board of local officials 
directs the count of the ballots, which should be observed by the 
authorized watchers. The votes for the various candidates are 
usually taken off by a crew of three officials, one person caUmg the 
vote, and two others tallying simultaneously This gives a control 
which prevents slipping in more votes for a candidate than should 
be credited, and the challengers, who should remain during the 
count, act as a further check against irregularities The law 
sometimes requires that all ballots voted must be marked with 
pencils of blue or other colored lead furnished by the election 
authorities, and that none of the booth officials shall have such a 
pencil in his possession during the canvass As nearly aU ballots 
are marked with the official regulation pencil, and a black “X” 
on a ballot otherwise voted in a distmctive color would be imme- 
diately noticeable, this rule has been a material check on the old 
political practice of either voting unfinished ballots, or placing 
extra “X’s” on ballots to void them Sometimes complicated 
methods are designed to check fraud in the tally These methods 
normally will be ignored by the booth officials, who by common 
consent will adopt the least laborious plan of countmg 
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Mechamcal voting by means of voting machines is nsecl in many 
communities as a means of eliminating both fraud m balloting and 
the long and tedious counting that follows the closing of the polls ^ 
There are several varieties of voting machines, but all of them 
operate in substantially the same manner The names of the 
various candidates are displayed, eithci vertically or liormontally, 
under the name of the office to be filled, or under the name of 
the political party if so required by law A choice is indicated by 
operating an indicator of which there is one for each candidate, 
and such movement automatically locks the mechauisin against indi- 
cating additional choices foi the same office, unless thoie bo two 
or more candidates to be voted for The voter can change his 
choice only after readjusting the mechanism to its original posi- 
tion The vote cast for each candidate is automatically registered 
on a concealed counter when the voter manipulates a lever, which 
sometimes pushes back the cm tains suriounding the booth and 
rings a bell This procedure also locks the machine, preventing 
further operation until the lever has been moved by the next voter 
All machines make provision foi counting the total numbers of 
votes, and some of them provide for an enumeration of the male 
and female voters, for indicating protested votes, and spaces for 
writing in additional candidates if the voters so desire 

The chief advantage of the machines aio secrecy of the ballot, 
absence of void and doubtful ballots, elimination of fraud, and 
speed of operation and tally The returns are, of course, known 
instantly after the polls close A reduction in the coat of elections 
IS claimed from the fact that the number of districts can be 
reduced , fewer election officials are needed in the districts retained , 
the officers obtained work shorter hours, the expense of supplies 
and the cost of ballots is lessened, and the expense of litigation 
attendmg contests is piactically eliminated “ 

On the other hand, some legitimate objections to the machines 

thorough discussion of meehanieal voting from which this description 
IS summarized, will ho found in T, Dnvid Zu&rman, The VoUno Maohino, 
Heport on the Eistory, Use and Advantage of Meohamaal Means for Oastvng 
and Counting Ballots (Political Eesearch Bureau of the Ecpuhlican County 
Committee of Now York, Januaiy, 1925) 

’As evidence on the point of possiblo reduction in the number of districts, 
the evperienco of Seattle and Eochoster may be cited Both of these eitioa 
utilize votmg machines exclusively, yet witli a vote approximately tlio same as 
in Toledo, Columbus, and Portland, Ore , which require between 400 and 600 
polhng places, the cities first mentioned have about 200 precincts In 1924, 
the election cost in Eochestor was $98,000, the oxpenso m Toledo and m 
Columbus was xn excess of $160,000 Bee footnote, p 19. 
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have been raised It is argued that there is a lack of assurance to 
the voter that the vote will be counted in accordance with his 
desires, since he does not see an actual paper ballot, that there 
are difficulties in using the machine intelligently, and that there 
IS an inclination to east a stiaight ballot It is also alleged that 
there are occasional breakdowns and necessity for repairs Prob- 
ably the piincipal objections are the large initial cost of installa- 
tion, and the dislike of the political parties for an innovation that 
makes fraud so difficult ^ 

Many states have provided that electors who are necessarily 
absent from their legal residence on election day may vote by 
mail, although little use is made of the piivilege “ The right to 
cast a vote by mail is sometimes made dependent upon the reason 
for the absence, a provision that invites litigation in event that 
votes so east have an important bearing upon the election There 
IS also danger that sufficient ballots may be secured through this 
device to permit the operation of “chain balloting” in certain 
precincts. Absent voting has not been tried out sufficiently to 
afford a thorough test of its methods or effectiveness, but it has 
not been entirely abandoned by any jurisdiction that has under- 
taken it ® In practice, a person expecting to be absent on election 
day secures a ballot by application to the central election author- 
ity, which in turn tabulates such votes as may be received before 
or on election day 

However, the question of absent voting suggests the entire 
question of balloting by mail * The casting of votes by mail, in 

^Mr Zuekerman, in summing up his conclusions with respect to voting 
machines, says, ‘ ‘ They are not perfect In a district where the entire body of 
officials connivo at dishonesty, they are not an absolute guarantee of an 
honest election Neither can they prevent certam types of fiaud, ceitainly 
not the kind that arises from illegal registration, but they can reduce bribery 
to a dubious speculation, and eliminate entirely fraudulent changes made in 
ballots, and eiiors in counting They cannot develop intelligence and thought 
in the careless voter , they cannot insure worthy candidates noi lure the absent 
elector to the polls, they cannot even make certain that there will not be 
indirect influences determining the result They can, however, undoubtedly 
eradicate the evils and wastes of paper ballots and insure a more honest 
and effloient election And while more far reaehmg refoims may bo sought 
and attained m later years, there is an immediate problem which should 
be met now It can best be met by the use of voting machines ’ ’ 

“ Only four states axe without absentee voting laws, although three other 
states grant the privilege only to the mihtary Noi an enumeration of states 
see James K PoUock, Jr, “Absent Voting,” Nat Mun Bev , XV, 282-292 
(May, 192G) 

““Absent Voting,” Bulletins for the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention 

* Mr Russell Thompson has compiled information on the subject of voting 
by mail which is distributed by the More Democracy Press, 104 W Monroe 
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CHAP heu of the present rather cumbersome method, has been advocal cd 

now and ag-am by writers in both England and America It is uiged 

that complete voting by mail would eliminate the largest elcmeiit of 
expense in the holding of elections, would secure an expression oC 
opinion from the numerous persons who now do not take the tiouble 
to go to the poUs, and would remove the element of fraud which 
aiises largely through faulty counting by district election officials 
It is suggested that the ballots could be sent by registered Icttei to 
aU voters on the registry list, and that the voter’s ballot could be 
placed m the post at the convenience of the person voting, the 
same to be counted if it earned the postmark of tlie day of the 
election. On the other hand, it is argued that the present secrecy 
of the ballot would be lost, influence could be brought to bear 
upon the marking of the ballot, which is not now possible, that 
fraud might be perpetrated in the forging of ballots, and that 
an unusual, and perhaps impossible, burden would bo placed upon 
the postoffice authorities Sundry schemes have been devised to 
meet these arguments, but their details are too extensive for repe- 
tition Eecently the problem has been discussed more seriously 
by election authorities, and it is anticipated that with the growing 
cost of elections this method of balloting will receive sufficient 
attention to bring it within the realm of possibility 
oompui Compulsory voting is of little interest to the administrator, 

“voting except as it may be occasionally advanced by well-meaning citizens 
as a panacea for part or all of the ills that afflict municipal govern- 
ment. A successful democracy is believed to depend upon an in- 
telligent expression of opinion from all of its members When 
on an average about one-half of the qualified voters go to the 
polls, it IS but natural that some form of compulsory voting should 
be suggested as a remedy ^ The forms of compulsion proposed are 
several — that the negligent voter should be disfranchised for a 
l i mi ted period, extra obligations in the way of jury duty imposed, 
or poll taxes and small fines levied At the present time, com- 

8t, Chicago, 111 A bill has been considered by the Wisconsin legislature 
that would permit the experiment to be made in certain Milwaukee districts 
’ See 0 E Merriam, ' ‘ Compulsory Voting in Czechoslovakia, ’ ’ Nat Mun, 
JSev , XIV, 65 08 (Eebruary, 1926), and Thomas H Eeed, "Compulsory 
Voting in Belgium," op at, XIV, 336 (June, 1025) Eeferonoo also may 
be made to W T Donaldson, Compulsory Voting and Ahsent Voting, and 
J D Barnett, Compulsory Voting in Oregon, in the Amor Polit Sm Mev., 
XV, 266, and "Compulsory Voting," Bulletins for Massachusetts ConsUtu 
tional Convention Suggestions on how non-voting may be reduced are con- 
tained m 0 E Merriam and H E. GosneU, Non-Voting (TJniv. of Chicago 
Press, 1924), Chaps IX-X 
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pulsoiy voting does not exist anywhere in the United States, and as aiAP 

a practical proposition, it would be difficult to enforce any law 

requiring voting in communities where more than one-half of the 
citizens are at times offenders In tins connection. Professor C E 
Merriam suggested, however, that with forty-eight states and many 
cities in a position to experiment with the plan, some useful facts 
could he secured by actual triaU 

' Op mt The Cliioago study of 5300 voters summarized the reasons of 
non-voting as f olloiva physical dillieultios, 25 4 percent , legal and adminis- 
trative diffleultiea, 12 6 percent, disbelief in voting, 17 7 percent, and inertia, 

44 3 percent It has been suggested that the amount of non-voting as well as 
election costs would bo i educed by perinittmg citizens to vote as they pay 
taxes, over a period of several weeks Many excuses for non-voting would be 
oliminatod and the conduct of elections could be handled by a comparatively 
small staS. 
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CIVIL service’- 

The most important gioup of public servants consists of tliose 
numerous employees who are appoint eel rather than elected to 
office, and -whose duty it is to conduct the many activities under- 
taken by local governments Prom modest beginnings, this number 
of persons has inei eased with the expansion of public activities, 
until it 13 estimated that for every ten workers gainfully employed 
in the United States one person is now on the payroll of some 
governmental unit^ Obviously, the effectiveness of government 
depends m a large measure upon the honesty and efficiency of 
these men and women These characteristics of honesty and effi- 
ciency are determined partly by the methods used in the selection, 
promotion, dismissal, and retirement of public employees 

Public employment was oneo commonly considered to bo tho 
property of the political party in power, with the lesiilt that after 
every electoral turnover, whether in nation, state, county, city, or 
village, there was an almost complete change in the personnel in 
public positions Employment depended upon the fortunes of the 
party leaders, so employees worked industriously for party success.'’ 
Early in the nineteenth century the ab.surdities of such a system of 

’ A brief study of some phases of the merit system is The Personal Prohlem 
in the PuhUo Set vice, Beport of the Confcienoe Committee of tho National Aa- 
aemilp of Civil Sermoe Commissions, the National Municipal League, the| 
Governmental Beacaroh Confeienae, the National Civil Service JReform League, 
and the Bureau of Personnel Administration published in Public Personnel 
Studies, IV, 1 44 (January, 1926) Arthur W Procter, Principles of Public 
Personnel Admmtstration (Appleton, 1921) is an outstanding but more ex- 
tended treatise Present-day tendencies in the practice of the merit system 
-will be found in The Chaiaoter and Functioning of Municipal Civil Service 
CommissionB m the Vnited States (Comimttea on Owil Service of the Govern 
mental Eesearoh Conference, 1922) , Jteport of the Committee on Civil Service 
of the National Muniaipal League (1922) , Public Personnel Studies 
(monthly) , Proceedings of the National Assembly of Civil Service Commis 
sions (annual) ; and the numerous publications of the National 0ml Service 
Eeform League 

’In 1926, a total of 2,800,000 persona -w-ore on the public payroll, 900,000 
-were supported by pensions, and 600,000 weie in public institutions, Fcpoit 
of the National Industrial Conferenoe Board, 1926, Other estimates range 
from 2,300,000 to 3,850,000. See Bepoit of the Committee on Civil Service of 
the National Municipal League, 1, note 

° Edward 0. Marsh, Cwil Sermoe (National Oivil Service Reform League, 
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public employment began to be recognized in England^ In the 
United States the necessity for the merit system in the selection of 
public employees was established by the multiplication of positions 
that followed the Civil War In a nation governed for many years 
by one party it now became necessary to remove Republicans in 
order to make way for new and better ones, just as Democrats had 
been previously removed Several efforts were made to end this 
situation by measures of civil service reform, and in 1883 Congress 
passed legislation (the Pendleton Act) providing for open, competi- 
tive examinations for testing the fitness of applicants for public 
service, now classified or to be classified subsequently , and since this 
date a steadily increasing number of positions have been classified 
under the terms of the law ^ 

The merit system for the selection, promotion, and dismissal 
of employees is one of the few governmental reforms which have 
started in the national government and slowly filtered down into 
the smaller admimstrative units Since the inauguration of civil 
service reform in the Federal domain, ten or a dozen states have 
adopted the system, in whole or in part , and more than 330 cities 
with a population of more than 32,000,000 are now under some 
form of civil service control, including all but one city of the 
sixty-eight cities of more than 100,000 population ® Of the hundred 
largest cities in the country, no less than seventy-two have adopted 
the merit system, ih whole or in part, and this number includes 
the twenty cities of largest population In Massachusetts and New 
Jersey all cities are under the direct jurisdiction of the state civil 

'In 1822 at the instance of Sir Eobert Peel the metropobtan police law 
for Loncloii piovided that only those who had been trained by actual sorvioe 
in each subordinate rank should be qualified for the poeition of mspeotor or 
superintendoiit In 1854 the inorit system was for the first tune put into actual 
praotieo on a large scale by the ndopiion of a plan of open competition for 
places in the Indian service, and a year later a system of competitive examina- 
tion was introduced in the English home service The final step was taken in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when official patronage was abolished 
and open competition substituted in practically all branches of the govern- 
ment See E 0 Marsh, op mt , and Robert Moses, Civil Servioe in Great 
Britain (Longmans, 1914) 

’ The movement reached its crisis m 1881, when President James A Garfield 
was assassinated by a disgruntled office seeker See the paimhlets, Edward 
0 Marsh, op cit , and Imogen B Oakley, A Slcetoh of the tiistoiy of Civil 
Servioe liefoim in Bnglcmd, India, and the United States (General Paderation 
of Women’s Clubs) Eor later developments in the National Government, see 
William D Eoulke, Fighting the Spoilsmen (Putnam, 1919) , and for a study 
of national personnel administration, Lewis Mayeis, The Federal Service 
(Appleton, 1922) 

^Boport of the Committee on Ctml Servioe of the National Municipal 
League (1922) 
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service commission, and in New York and Ohio the state civil 
service commissions have supervisory jurisdiction over municipal 
commissions 

The administration of the merit system ordinarily rests with 
a civil service commission, consisting of from one to five members, 
and appointed by the chief executive or the legislative body of the 
jurisdiction concerned Sometimes it is required that the com- 
mission represent the two major political parties in the community ; 
or that the members be active in no political party Often this 
latter requirement, intended to secure non-partisanship, has only 
forced the appointment of persons sufficiently inconspicuous in 
party activities to warrant being given non-political classification ^ 

The incongruity of selecting by other than the merit system 
a commission to administer such a system is frequently pointed 
out. Seldom are persona selected who are qualified by training for 
the work of employment administration, or who have any large 
knowledge of employment conditions On the contrary, many 
appointees are petty politicians or individuals with a leaning 
toward machine politics As a correction for this situation, it 
has been urged recently that the principle of administering the 
merit system by a commission be discarded, and that there be 
appointed by merit a personnel director, occupying the same posi- 
tion and having the same responsibilities in public matters as has 
an employment officer in private industry ^ The secretary of a 
civil service commission should have substantially this position, 
but unfortunately the members of commissions frequently trespass 
beyond their pioper field of activities 

The duties of a civil service commission are three-fold — legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative ® The principal legislative duties 
are the formulation of rules and regulations having the force of 
law, and which supplement the principles laid down by the merit 
law itself, and sometimes the classification of positions and recom- 
mendations to the legislative body of a standardized wage for the 

‘ The Oharaoter and Vunctioning of Mumoipal Ctwl Service Commisewna 
m the United States, 23 et seg For a discussion of the several types of com- 
missions, SCO Personnel Frohlem in the Public Seimoe, 12 IS 

“ Eecommended by the three recent reports on civil service conditions and 
program — The Meport of the Conference Committee (1926), The Eeport of the 
Committee of the Oovernmental Research Conference (1923), and Beport of 
the National Municipal League (1922) 

‘Procter, op. cit., 31 et seq, m which the enumerated duties are discussed 
in detail. 
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positions •within each class The duties of a judicial character 
relate to hearing appeals trom the ratings gwen. on examinations, 
and sometimes appeals from suspension and dismissal, including 
any charges of ineompetency, insubordination, or misconduct The 
administrative functions are numerous, and include the following ^ 
(1) establishing and maintaining contact with sources of labor 
supply, (2) testing the qualifications of applicants for employment, 
(3) testing the relative fitness of employees for promotion, (4) 
classifying positions according to duties and establishing hnes of 
promotion, (5) examining the fairness and adequacy of the com- 
pensation of employees and recommending proper rates of pay to 
the legislative body, (6) passing upon cases of disciphne and dis- 
missal, (7) preparing, installing and supervising service records 
and efficiency ratings, and (8) certifying payrolls to insure that 
only properly appointed persons aie being employed 

In addition to these fundamental duties, however, it is desirable 
that a civil service commission be concerned with the more modern 
tendencies in employment as suggested by these further activities . 

(1) promoting and organizing the mstruction of new employees, 

(2) promoting the estabhshment of standard poheies in respect 
to working conditions, health, and safety, (3) promoting the estab- 
lishment of standard practices in regard to hours of employment, 
vacations, holidays, and sick leave, (4) promotmg and encourag- 
ing recreational and social activities among employees, (5) estab- 
lishing methods of transfer rather than discharge of employees 
who are unsuited for their positions, and (6) carrying on research 
for the purpose of improving the administration of employment 
policies “ 

Only in the exercise of its legislative and judicial duties does 
a civil service commission ordinarily act as a body, the admimstra- 
tive details being left to a secretary This secretary usually has 
certain technical assistants, including examiners who prepare, con- 
duct, rate examinations and persons who make investigations into 
the character and previous experience of candidates for pubhe 
employment In preparing and rating examinations, the examiner 

*As emiinorated an The Character and Functioning of Municipal Oveil 
Seriice Comims'iions in the United States, 30 

*Ibid, 33 ITor further details, see Personnel Problems m Publio Service, 
27, 28 Lewis Mayers, The Fedeial Service (Appleton, 1921), 629 et seq, 
argues that the personnel aotivities other than xeermting and selection should 
be delegated to a separate authority 
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IS frequently assisted by competent persons from the city offices, 
and by others who may be particularly conversant with the sub- 
ject under consideration ’■ 

The work of the civil scivice authorities begins with securing 
competent persons who will present themselves for examination 
Ordinarily, the law requires that notice of examinations be adver- 
tised in one or more newspapers for a suitable period prior to 
the actual examination Such restricted publicity is not sufficient 
to insure competent appbeants since jpeople are not in the habit 
of reading legal adveitisements For certain positions, suitable 
workers can be secured only by personal solicitation on the part 
of the commission among individuals who might be induced to 
take the examination In other instances, notices must be pub- 
lished in trade journals that will reach high grade employees, 
bulletins sent to institutions, which prepare persons for employ- 
ment, and news items inseited in the local press A civil service 
commission that limits its publicity activities to mere legal adver- 
tisement IS by no means measuring up to modern employment 
standards ^ 

The announcement of an examination should contain among 
other things a clear statement of the duties involved in the posi- 
tion, an outline of the qualifications that will be expected of persons 
for appointment, and a statement of the remuneration to be had. 
There are frequent instances in which competition has been entirely 
avoided by publishing uninformative and uninviting statements 
with respect to the positions open, m order that the examination 
might be hmited to favorites who were fully informed 

In civil service various classifications of a general nature are 
used to define the status of individuals. These classifications are 
not uniform throughout the country In some instances there are 
merely the classified service, the unclassified service, and the un- 
skilled labor class, designating, respectively, those who are under 
civil service control, those who are removed therefrom by statute, 
and those who are required to register for employment In other 
cases, there are the exempt class, the competitive class (or classi- 
fied service), the non-competitive class (or unclassified service), 
and the labor class In stiU other cities, there are only the classi- 
fied and the exempt services There is a certain tendency to 

'Proetor, op ovt , 38, 39 

’ The procedure for recruiting and selection of personnel is treated at 
length in Procter, op at, Ohap VI 
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bring into the classified service aU positions not specifically ex- 
empted by law or charter, which of course makes for simplicity. 

So long as an unclassified service exists there is an inclination 
to retain the non-competitive examinations or pass examination, in 
which the candidate is required to have only sufficient qualifica- 
tions to enable him to fill the position open The non-competitive 
examination is also used extensively m making promotions There 
is a growing feeling, however, that the non-competitive examination 
serves no useful purpose, and that all positions not subject to direct 
appointment without examination should be filled by competition 

Competitive examinations are of two kinds — assembled and non- 
assembled The assembled examination is provided for candidates 
that can be examined in considerable numbers at one place and at 
one time The non-assembled examination is designed for candi- 
dates of special types — those who ordinarily would not submit to 
group examination , who, because of distance, it would be imprac- 
tical to assemble, or, who, because of the special type of service 
for which they are examined, should be treated individually 

In preparing selective tests for most of the positions in public 
service, the following subjects must be considered in their rela- 
tions to the specific duties of the employment sought (1) educa- 
tion and training, (2) experience tending to quahfy, (3) ability 
to perform the actual duties of the position, (4) executive or 
administrative ability, (5) personality, (6) citizenship, character, 
and habits, and (7) physical ability to perform the duties 
involved ^ 

It IS incumbent upon the civil service authorities to decide upon 
the best methods of securing infoimation concerning the candidate 
in each of these subjects, and of determining the relative weight 
or value of each subject as bearing upon the qualifications The 
values or weights given each subject should vary according to the 
qualities required for the seveial classes of positions in the city 
service. Therefore, the preparation of the weights, as well as the 
content of each examination must be done by persons fa m iliar 
with the functions of the department, office, and position m which 
the vacancy to be filled is located, and with the technique of the 
trade or profession concerned ^ 

Civil service commissions do not agree with respect to the 

^Beport on the ASmm%stratwn of Gvml Sermco vn Detroit, prepared by the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Eesearoh (1921) 

“Ibid. 
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relative weights to be given to the subjects used m similar examina- 
tions This IS particularly true of allowances made foi experience, 
education, and physical qualifications Frequently cxpeiience is 
confused with general education, vocational training, and even 
physical condition The best practice is to limit experience to 
experience in the occupation in question and in related occupa- 
tions, and to vocational education Experience should not include 
education that is not directly concerned with the occupation for 
which a candidate is being examined ^ Some standard of experi- 
ence must be set as the minimum qualifying condition of admission 
to the civil service examination However, care must be exorcised 
in applying this minimum, because in many instances the candidate 
who falls short in experience, may, nevertheless, possess other 
qualifications that would make him eligible for employment In 
instances where experience is used only as establishing the mini- 
mum qualifying conditions for admission, weighting the subject is 
comparatively easy The real difficulty arises when experience is 
used as a principal factor in the examination ^ 

The same difficulties arise with the weighting of education, 
although many civil service commissions consider education only 
as a quahfymg condition This means that a candidate must have 
sufficient education to fill the position. If he has additional educa- 
tion it may throw some light on personal characteristics, but should 
not count particularly, except as technical and professional educa- 
tion are taken into consideration in connection with experience ° 

A physical examination is, of course, necessary for all candi- 
dates, but tho extent of this examination should depend upon 
the position for which the candidate is applying A civil service 
commission should not admit to employment persons suffering 
from chrome illness, who cannot be expected to give a satisfactory 
day’s service for a day’s pay, or who will become an early charge 
on the retirement fund In occupations requirmg large physical 
strength, the physical examination should be of major concern, as, 
for example, with firemen, policemen, and laborers The Civil 
Service Commission of the city of New York recognizes four dis- 
tinct physical standaids; namely, those requiring little, those 
requiring a high degree of physical ability, and positions in the 
file and police service In the police service physical standard 
IS, of course, an essential for which additional credit is given for 

* Procter op ext , 136. ' Ibxd , 139. 

‘Utd!, 136. ‘161^,140. 
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a high grade In the other occupations, the physical standard test 
IS usually nothing more than a qualifying condition 

The examination of the candidate should be preceded by the 
submission of a written statement to include personal history, 
pievious employments, education, leferences, etc A careful in- 
vestigation of this record will eliminate those persons morally or 
otherwise unfit for the public service This preliminary state- 
ment and a physical examination should be pre-requisites of eligi- 
bility. A candidate should possess a high moral character, a proper 
education, and the physique necessary for the proper discharge of 
the duties of the position sought, or he should not be permitted 
to take the more detailed examinations This is the fairest method 
of handling applicants for examination, both for the candidates 
themselves and for the public, and it reduces the labor of the 
examiners to a minimum ^ 

Alter the experience, education, physical condition, and charac- 
ter of candidates have been determined, the examiners may proceed 
to test the actual knowledge, mental ability, and personality of 
the candidates , this may be done by means of written, oral, prac- 
tical, and psychological examinations, usually a combination of 
these methods as requirements dictate 

The written examination is the best practical method of de- 
termining what a candidate knows about the work of the position 
for which he is applying At the same time it indicates the 
character of his fundamental education including his use of the 
English language In the higher grades this written examination 
may be supplemented by a thesis, written outside the examination 
room, or in fact written prior to the examination In many cases 
the written examination should be supplemented by an oral exam- 
ination which will leveal more of the candidate’s personabty than 
can be developed by any other means 

One principal criticism of the merit system is that the element 
of personality in candidates is generally ignored This need not, 
and should not, be the case, and the criticism arises from ignorance 
as to how examinations are actually conducted, or from the faulty 
procedure employed by some particular commission The pro- 
gressive civil service commission will use the oral examination as 
a means of determimng whether the candidate possesses those m- 
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^Memorandum to the Detroit Cml Service Commission re Dating of 
Examination Papers, prepared by tlie Detroit Bureau of QoTerniuental Ee 
seareb, (1920) 
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tangible factors of personality that cannot be evidenced in the 
written examination^ The ability of personnel officials to judge 
men and women by pci sonal appearance and particularly by phys- 
ical ehaiacteiisties has not been demonstrated, yet many qualities 
aside from intelligence may be learned through personal intei- 
view “ Authorities insist that some definite procedure be intro- 
duced into such oral examinations to prevent their resulting in 
nothing more than a general impression A number of schedules 
of personal qualifications have been prejiared, the following being 
indicative of their general character ® 

Mental caliber, intelligence, “liend” 

Maturity, common sense, judgment, tact 

Earnestness, industry, seriousness of purpose 

Reliability, dopendabibty, deportment, cooperation 

Alertness, resourcefulness, initiative on the job 

Energy, vigor, vim, pep 

Leadership, executive ability, efficiency 

Accuracy, neatness, skill, dexterity 

Address, maimoi, appearance 

General education, culture, roflneraent 

Capacity for growth 

Fitness for line of work chosen 

If the position for which the candidates are endeavoring to 
qualify is of a mechanical character, it is feasible to give practical 
tests of ability. In many instances the best way to find out 
whether a man can or cannot do a thing is to have him try to do it, 
and then judge the quality of his output These practical tests 
are particulaily applicable to certain groups within the civil ser- 
vice in which men are asked to work with their hands Such 
examinations are more expensive and require a longer period of 
time than do those of an academic character ^ 

For other groups, it may be desirable to give a psychological 
examination, and at the present time some emphasis is being 
laid upon the intelligence tests developed in the last decade. In 

^Procter, op ott , 143, points out that the oral teat is of largest value in 
connection with positions having contact vnth the public, and is of small use 
in conjunction with mechanical and clerical employment 

“See Katherine T Oniwake, “The Value of Photographs and Handwriting 
in Estimating InteUigenoe, “ Ptiblia Personnel Studies, III, 1-16 (January, 
1925) 

'Fhom Charles H Link, Employment Psychology (MaemiUan, 1919), quoted 
by Piooter, op. oU., 144 
134 
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certain instances these are supplemented by psychiatric examina- 
tions to determine the candidate’s mental condition ^ 

Secrecy in examinations, that is the withholding of the identity 
of the candidate from the examiners to prevent any deviation 
from predetermined standards of rating for a person or persons 
whose identity is known, and the prevention of fraud by the use 
of a substitute for examination purposes only, is essential As 
the merit system has developed the necessity has grown less, but 
as an insurance against criticism such safeguards should always 
be taken. A means of securing secrecy is by the use of identifica- 
tion sheets, which are given numbers called identification numbers 
On these identification sheets the applicant’s name, address, date 
of birth, and other intimate information are written by the person 
taking the examination The identification number is also placed 
on the outside of an envelope handed to the applicants with the 
sheet, and after the sheet is properly filled in, it is placed in the 
envelope and the latter is sealed This same identification number 
must appear on aU examinations handed in by the applicant 
The identification sheets of all applicants for any examination 
are collected, marked with the date and the examination for which 
the applicants are eompetmg, and placed in security until aU the 
examination ratings are made At such time, the identification 
sheet is checked against the application, which is made out by the 
bona fide applicant, handwriting is compared, and such personal 
information as is asked on each is cheeked Discrepancies are 
made the subject of investigation After the eligible list m the 
order of standmg has been made up, the identification sheets are 
secured, the envelopes opened, and the names corresponding to 
the identification numbers are placed opposite the numbers on 
the skeleton eligible list, which is then ready for promulgation 
Any change in the ratings on the list so prepared should be made 
only after thorough investigation by the civil service commission 
The practice of rating examinations without having prede- 
termined standards and scales of measurement is not only un- 
satisfactory to the examiners and the candidates, but is unscientific, 
inaccurate, and unfair Before the examination papers are rated 

'The Detroit Police Department, in cooperation with, the Detioit Bureau of 
Govarnniental E'esearch, recently gave intolhgenco tests and psychiatric exam- 
inations to 350 policemen and officers, the findings being later compared with 
their service records An appraisal of this experiment will be found m L L 
Thurstone, "The Intelhgenoe of Policemen,” Journal of Personnel Eeaearoh, 
I, 64-74 (June, 1922), and Jessie M Ostrander, "One Hundred and Pifiy 
Policemen,” Mental U'yg%ene, IX, 60-78 (January, 1926). 
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the examiners should be m strict agreement as to what will be 
considered as correct answers to the several questions, and the 
relative weight that will be attached to each answer All papers 
should be rated independently by two examineis, the resulting 
mark being the average of the marks given If there is a disparity 
of more than twenty percent between the marks given by the 
examiners on any question, the answers should be re-ratcd ^ 

The eligible list is made up of the candidates who have success- 
fully passed the examination, in the order of their standing, and 
fiom this list names are certified to appointing officers upon re- 
quest Under the Umted States civil service law, the three highest 
names on the eligible list are certified, the appointing officer being 
allowed his choice. In event a candidate has been certified three 
times and not appointed, his name is arbitrarily dropped from the 
list. In many othei jurisdictions only the name highest on the 
bst is certified Civil service authorities differ mateiially on the 
relative merits of these two methods The most enthusiastic sup- 
poiters of the merit system arc usually in favor of certifying only 
the one name highest on the list, while others believe that civil 
service procedure is not so perfected as to insure the ablest candi- 
date standing first on the list, and that the appointing authority 
should be left some discretion. Certainly, in many cases, the 
certification of three names permits the appointing authority to 
make allowances for personality and to make a selection more 
satisfactory to him Some cases have been known in which the 
appointing authority has absolutely refused to appoint from the 
eligible hst, preferring to do without the employee, or secure him 
by some roundabout means of promotion, rather than take a 
person who is distinctly distasteful to him As politics become 
more and more eliminated from city government, it may be as- 
sumed that wider leeway in appointment will be allowed to the 
appointing officer In fact, in Dayton, Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo., 
the entire ehgible list is now submitted to the appointing authority 
for his selection 

In this connection the question of veteran preference creates 
a distinct problem Some civil service commissions, as in New 
York State, allow a small credit to the citizenship rating of any 
individual honorably discharged from the aimy or navy, the exact 

^Beport on the Actmimstratfon of Civtl Sermoe m Detroit and Memorandum 
to the Detroit Giml S'ermae Commission re Bating of Examination Papers, 
prepared by the Detroit Bureau of Govermneutal Eeseareh, 1920. 
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credit depending upon the amount and kind of service seen by the 
candidate Some laws, however, as m Michigan, require that any 
veteran shall be given absolute preference, % e , that if he succeeds 
in passing the examination at all, he shall be placed at the head of 
the ehgible list.^ This piactically means that neaily every public 
position will be filled by a veteran, who Is not necessarily the best 
candidate Such a system cannot be too strongly condemned If 
additional reward5.*are to be given to the military because of their 
service, those rewards should be given with the full knowledge of 
the public that they are being given, and should not be paid in the 
indirect fashion of filling the public service with incompetent 
employees 

Every person appointed from an eligible list should be given 
a probationary appointment, usually from ninety days to six 
months, to determine his actual fitness for the job to which he has 
been assigned The appomtmg authority should have the aibitiary 
right to dismiss such probationer during, or at the end of, this 
period by stating the reason for doing so to the civil service com- 
mission The commission can then certify this person to another 
position for which he may be better fitted or drop him entirely 
from the list as the rules may prescribe The probationary period 
furnishes a natural test of the person’s capabilities in the job 
which he is trying to fill, and should be used more extensively 
and more carefully by the appointing authorities than it is at 
the present time It is really a part of the testing process in which 
the appointing authority participates, and its existence refutes the 
criticism that these authorities have nothmg to do with the selection 
of their subordinates 

Provisional or temporary appointments, usually effective for 
sixty or ninety days, are made by department heads when no 
eligible lists are available This situation often arises because of 
the inadequacy of the examimng staff, and as such such appoint- 
ments are entirely proper Occasionally it may be necessary to 
renew provisional appointments for an additional period 

However, temporary appointments should not furnish a means 
of circumventing the merit system In many cases such appoint- 
ments are permitted when theie is no real need of them Occa- 
sionally, upon a change of administration, commissions abolish all 
ebgible lists, as they are entitled to do, opening the way for 

*Izi 1921, aiioli a proposal was defeated in. the state of New York by a 
popular vote of 1,000,418 to 699,697. 
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wholesale provisional appointments of persons acceptable to a 
new political regime Obviously, a provisional appointee has a 
distinct advantage over other competitors in a later examination 
Further, provisional or temporary employees aie freiiuently con- 
tinued on the roU by reappointment, and without examination, 
in spite of a time limit imposed by law or rule 

Attention should be directed to some of the other means by 
which the merit system is weakened or entirely defeated ^ The 
possibility of violating the secrecy of examinations and the abuse 
of provisional appointments have already been mentioned. An- 
other common abuse aiises from the unwari anted exemption of 
positions from civil service, particularly when this exemption is 
within the power of the civil service commission. Frequently such 
exemptions are made, not because of the difficulty of securing 
proper candidates by examination, but to facilitate the appoint- 
ment of political favorites. Too often higher grade positions are 
exempted, thus limitmg the field of promotion of employees under 
the merit system The abuse of exemptory positions from regular 
civil service and filling them by non-competitive examinations has 
been mentioned 

Examinations are sometimes tampered with in the interest of 
favored individuals A frequent piaetice is to advance the ratings 
of all persons, thus bringing certain candidates on to the list of 
eligiblea Other discreditable practices include the introduction of 
examination questions with which only certain candidates can be 
famihar; crediting experience gamed as a provisional appointee; 
and nullifying eligible lists in order that examinations may be 
given to new candidates ^ 

Promotions ® and transfers should be subject to careful control 
by the civil service authorities, although too often they give small 
attention to these matters Frequently, to bring about a transfer, 
the civil service commission is simply notified by the department 
head that the step has been taken This is not the merit system, 
and such procedure is open to practically the same criticisms as are 
origmal political appointments When vacancies of certain types 

^ The Oharaoi&r and, Fnnotwning of Municipal Civil Bervioe Commissions in 
the United States, 26, 26 

^Ihid., 27 

•Procter, op oit , 177, urges that a distmetion be mado between “promo- 
tion” and “advancement,” tho first term to designate a change in duties, the 
latter a change in pay without change m duties 
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exist, examinations should be held by the cml service commission 
and restricted to public employees in the same line of service, 
assuming that a sufficient number are available to insure genuine 
competition Only by this process of promoting from the lower 
ranlts can the morale of public employment be maintained, and 
an incentive be provided for competent persons to enter public 
service 

Credit for length and character of service rendered in the 
occupied grade of employment should be an important element 
in every promotional examination If such recognition is to be 
made intelligently, it is necessary that the civil service commission 
should compile a periodic appraisal of the employee’s service as 
determined by his superior officer ^ For these service records an 
officer should not be permitted to return a general statement of 
excellent, good, or poor service These record forms should take 
cognizance of the qualities that make for effectiveness in the several 
kinds of service Under such headings a number of ingenuous 
methods have been devised for securing accuracy of appraisal, 
and not infrequently it is possible to weigh the work and character 
of an employee against the work and chaiacter of other employees 
that have certam desirable or undesirable characteristics In 
other words, if certain individuals can be selected as being excel- 
lent, good, fair, and poor in certain lines, the person being ap- 
praised can be weighed against these specific individuals. 

Transfer means the moving of an employee from one depart- 
ment to another, but within the same grade of service and at 
substantially the same compensation Such change in employment 
ordinarily results from agreement between a department head and 
an employee, the one seeking an efficient workman, the other more 
congenial work Such transfeis, when registered with the cml 
service commission, are of couise desirable for all concerned. 
However, when positions aie not classified and salaries are not 
standardized, transfers may be sought to secure the larger re- 
muneration prevailing in certam departments Such changes are 
really promotions, and should not take place without promo- 
tional examinations. 

An essential feature of the merit system is adequate means 
for removing incompetent persons from pubhc service, yet not 

^ Many authorities insist that rating schedules cannot he made of practical 
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OHAp permitting wholesale changes for political reasons The merit 

— system has been open to severe criticism because these ends have 

not been generally secured Merit laws and i egulations usually pro- 
vide that removals may be made by giving notification of suspen- 
sion to the employee concerned and filing charges with the civil 
service authorities However, some laws piovide further protec- 
tion Employees so removed are entitled to a public hearing be- 
fore the civil service authorities, the removing officer must sub- 
stantiate his charges to the satisfaction of the commission, and the 
employee under charges is entitled to legal counsel ^ If the charges 
are not sustained, the employee is reinstated with compensation 
for time lost In other instances, particularly where veterans 
are concerned, charges must be made and sustained before courts 
of record Either procedure is distasteful to administrative au- 
thorities The proving of some overt act may be relatively simple, 
but the reviewing authorities may feel that the punishment has 
been too drastic and order an employee’s reinstatement after a 
period of suspension. In the more frequent instances of general 
ineompetency pi oof is difficult indeed, and the administrative 
officer faces the judicial body and the attorney for the dismissed 
employee with no other evidence than a general opinion that the 
employee should he removed for the good of the service 

Unsupported opinions, challenged by the adroitness of a cross- 
examining attorney, will seldom he sustained by a civil service com- 
mission, and the disciplined employee finds his way back on the 
city payroll, with a feeling that he has been a victor over his 
superior officer, A general breakdown of morale results The 
situation IS aggravated by failure of appointing officers properly 
to prepare their cases, noting down specific instances of incom- 
peteney, with dates, and other information that might have a 
bearing upon the case 

Some authorities hold that these provisions go entirely too far 
m protecting employees and work a decided detriment to public 
service It is urged that since the appointing authority must 
make his appointments from the eligible list, the chief cause of 
indiscriminate dismissals has been removed Under these cir- 
cumstances it may be sufficient to permit the appointing authority 
to formulate definite charges, the dismissal being complete after 

‘Procter, op oit , 34, states that “m perhaps eighty percent of the civil 
service jurisdictions throughout the country, administiative officers have the 
power to remove their subordinate employees, either absolutely or subject to 
certain restrictions ’ ' 
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handing these charges to the employee, with provision that he 
may have a public hearing upon them if he wishes. It is question- 
able whether such a piactice would result in any geneial dismissal 
of public employees, and certainly public service would benefit by 
the elimination of a considerable number of persons who are gen- 
erally incompetent, but cannot be charged with specific dereliction.’- 
On the other hand, wise use of transfers would probably eliminate 
some of the necessity for dismissals The civil service commission 
should facilitate transfers from one department to another, upon 
the initiative either of the employee or of the appointing officer, 
as a means of eliminating dissension The labor turnover will be 
reduced and candidates given every opportunity to make good in 
the work selected 

The principal purpose of the merit system is to maintain ideal 
employment conditions in city government — conditions that involve 
securing competent workeis, paying adequate compensation, pro- 
viding opportunities for promotion, and forestalhng situations that 
might lead to discontent Of these, that of adequate compensa- 
tion means something more than paying a hving wage It means 
also paying adequate compensation for each type of work per- 
formed, and the same compensation to all employees performing 
similar work This is salary standardization Naturally, such 
salary standardization is dependent upon a classification of posi- 
tions in accordance with similarity of duties and responsibilities 
In order to standardize salaries, every position must be analyzed 
as to duties, responsibility, and technique involved, the requisite 
minimum qualifications of education, training, and experience for 
satisfactory discharge of such duties must be carefully established , 
and a rate of compensation at least equal to the curient local 
rate for similar work must be made effective Further, it means 
that euphonious and misleading titles shall not cover departures 
from standard rates of pay, and that any departure from the 
standard rate, either by advancement within the grade or by promo 
tion, shall not be made -without demonstrated proof of merit or 
fitness 

A first step in the standardization of salaries and grades is to 
secure information from every public employee affected as to the 

‘It should be noted that the National Cml Service Reform League, -which 
has had much to do with advancing the merit system, has consistently advo- 
cated the rules prevailing in the federal service and in the state of New 
York which give the department head complete and flnal jurisdiction in dis 
missals, excepting for a hmited number of employees 
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exact character of the work he perforins ^ To this end, cards are 
distributed to each employee on which he sots forth all of this 
information, and much more These cards are assembled on a 
broad functional basis into classes or services, — as clerical, inspce- 
tional, etc. Taking clerical again, they are further aiianged into 
groups as clerk, bookkeeper, accountant, typist, stenographer, 
messenger, etc Finally each group is further subdivided into 
grades, ranging from the lowest, that is, the grade in which the 
simplest forms of eleiieal, booldreeping, accounting, typing, etc , 
are done, — ^up to the highest forms done m each Definitions of 
duties and responsibilities are prepared for each class or service, 
each group, and each giade, from a composite of all of the informa- 
tion sent in Work done should be the sole basis of determination 
of these matters, with responsibility, etc., secondary After work 
definitions and the qualifications of positions are set up, it is 
attempted to get the current rate paid for the same work and 
responsibility in representative employment in the locality. From 
these data, minimum and maximum rates of compensation, with 
intermediate rates, can be sot up tentatively for each grade of 
work After this, the problem of allocation of each employee to the 
proper group and grade must be solved 

Upon the completion of a new classification and the standard 
specifications for personal service, the legislative body has the 
task of considering it and of accepting or rejecting, If it accepts 
the specifications, it must establish the rates of pay for such 
services and enact an ordinance making them effective Such a 
program contemplates a graded system, in which each grade may 
have a minimum and maximum rate of pay, with one or several 
intermediate rates It is desirable to make provision for sufficient 
information concerning the actual performance of each individual 
before allowing the periodic increase in compensation Further- 
more, as the entire standardization of salaries is an attempt to 
secure a fairer control of payroll procedure, both for the employer 
and employee, the promotional procedure should be subject to an 
impartial regulation 

In order to make any plan of classification of positions and 
standardization of salaries effective, it must be administered by 

^Adapted from “PuLlie Employment m Detroit,” Fubho Business, No 89 
(November 30, 1924), The methods of oonduoting such a standardization 
inquiry are set forth m detail in Procter, op cit , Chap V 
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an individual or group possessing all of the information concern- 
ing dcpaitmcntal functions, organization, and peisonnel It is 
helieved by some authoiitica that this giotip should have no affili- 
ation with any department, and should not be a part of the body 
administering llio civil service laws, although the ability and in- 
tegrity of the commission might have a bearing on this point It 
IS the duty of such iiuthority to analyze the necessity for all new 
positions, prepare definitions of positions, recommend salary rates, 
malce current or periodic investigations of departmental practices 
to determine tliat employees are actually working in their classi- 
fication as to group and grade, and to scrutinize payrolls in order 
to check against an individual being in more than one payroll 
division of the same dcpaitment or in more than one department 
This last duty is in addition to the check made by the civil service 
authority, which is essentially insurance against illegal appointment 
or promotion, and not properly an audit on duplicate payment ^ 

Another duty of the civil service commission is to maintain a 
record of properly appointed employees, in order to prevent fradu- 
lent employment. Usually all payrolls are submitted to the com- 
mission before being paid, and it is the duty of the commission 
to see that each individual is a properly qualified employee of 
the government and is working within his proper grade This 
may be done by comparing such payrolls with a card index of 
employees, but it is more common to check each payroll with the 
preceding payroll on a sort of dead reckoning plan In this 
way any additional names tvill be noted and their eligibility de- 
termined Of course, this scheme is much easier than a positive 
check against a card index Periodically, however, at some de- 
termined intervals, the payrolls should be checked back to the 
card index in order to discover any inadvertent errors that may 
have boon made This provision for payroll checking is most 
important, and constitutes the teeth of any civil service law "With- 
out it, departmental heads may flout the law at will 

One of the conditions necessary to ideal employment arrange- 
ments is the retirement of superannuated employees, and of others 
incapacitated by accident or ill-health through no fault of their 

‘Eaferonco may lie mado to the muneiouB claasiflcationa of titles and 
standardization of aalaiios that have been undortolcen hy tho United States 
government, and tho Dominion of Oanada, the states of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and the citios of lioehostor, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, New 
York, and numerous others 
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own^ Such retirement involves the establishment of a pension 
system of some land, and such pensions are common in the lire, 
police, and educational departments of cities Recently, there 
has been a growing demand that the public provide means of 
retirement foi all public employees, thus reflecting a vsentiinent 
which IS becoming widespread in industry Mr Lewis Mernam 
states that the advantages are “ (1) the elimination from its active 
force of those who have lost their efficiency because of advancing 
age or long service , (2) the elimination of those who have lost their 
efficiency in earlier life because of accident or disease, (3) the 
improvement of the morale of the remainder; (4) the retention in 
service of the best of its employees, many of whom in the absence 
of such a system resign to accept positions elsewhere; (5) the 
attraction to the seivice of a higher grade of men ” ^ 

With respect to the benefits of a retirement system, it may be 
said that three parties are concerned the government in its capac- 
ity as employer , the employees because they are the persona directly 
affected , and the public because of less direct benefits and because 
it must pay part or all of the cost “ The interests aie not identical, 
but may, nevertheless, m an ideal system be correlated ^ 

Retirement systems are of three kinds — ^wholly contributory, 
non-eontributoiy, and partly contributory In the wholly con- 
tributory plan, the fund is maintained principally by contribu- 
tions or assessments from the beneficiaries themselves, augmented 
by interest and miscellaneous income, no contribution being made 
by the taxpayer In such a system the employee entirely controls 
the retirement fund and the taxpayer gains whatever benefits 
accrue in efficiency of service without an additional tax burden. 
The disadvantages are many. The systems are seldom on an ae- 
tuarial basis, and the employee who enters never knows the coat 
to himself at any future period, unless the contributions are spe- 
cifically hmited In this event the time of dissolution because of 
the inability to meet obligations is advanced. If this linut is not 
imposed, the financial burden of younger employees is out of all 
proportion to that carried by older ones for the same benefits. The 
disastrous history of mutual associations that have started on a 

^EefeTeaee shovlcl he macle to Lewis Meiiam, Principles of Governing the 
Retirement of Public Employees (Appleton, 1918) , and Paul Studensky, The 
Pension Problem a,nd the Philosophy of Contributions (Pension Pub. Go , 1917). 

’ Meriam, op cit , 3 ® Ibid , 1 

‘The diseussiou of retirement methods is adapted from Memorandum on 
Retirement Funds, prepared by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Eeaearoh 
(1920). 
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weak financial and actuarial unsound basis has been essentially 
the same 

From the standpoint of the employee, the non-eontributory re- 
tirement and pension plan is at fiisl glance the most attractive 
Certainly, older employees would favor this p)lan, since with but 
a short time to remain in service they consider some retirement 
provision by the city a proper due Also, the younger employee, 
who lives in the present, wants all of his salary for personal and 
immediate needs Eetirement at some late period in hfe is so re- 
mote as to require no consideration or financial outlay on his part 
More likely than not he considers his salary less than he earns 
and that an annuity is due for that reason On the other hand, 
it IS argued that in a non-contributory system, in which the gov- 
erning authoiities provide all the money, the result is a reduction 
of salaries and a tendency to keep the employee in a feudal 
system Such a plan is autocratic in that there is usually a com- 
plete forfeiture of pension rights upon resignation or dismissal, 
and an unusual authority is obtained over the employee Fur- 
ther, as the total amount of benefits increase, the tendency is to 
economize by lowering the individual compensation return This 
system also removes incentive to thrift and increases the burden 
of taxation. The expense is frequently so large that the creation 
of an actuarial reserve is neglected, resulting in the pushing for- 
ward of a large burden upon future taxpayers, or the future 
amendment of the pension fund, to the detriment of employees 

In the partly contributory plan the financial burden is divided 
between the employee and the taxpayer This is the mean be- 
tween the two other systems, it combines social insurance -with 
the principle that every worker must share in the cost of his 
protection The benefits are mutual and each interested party has 
a voice in the management and control It makes no inequitable 
distinction between the young and the old employee, is subject 
to actuarial analysis, and an actuarial reserve is possible without 
imposmg an undue burden on either interested party. 

“With aU of these retirement plans there are certain essential 
features that cannot be disregarded These mclude the retirement 
of the employee at some particular time in his life with annuity , 
provision for the retirement on physical disability prior to the 
arrival of this date, such a pension to be pio-rated on the years 
of service , provision for pensions to the dependents of beneficiaries 
receivmg disabhng or fatal injuries m the line of duty , and some 
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provision entitling employees to withdraw from service without 
losing all of their contributions to the fund. Those essentials 
may be summed up as superannuation benefit, service benefit, 
death benefit, and disability benefit 

Two methods are usually in vogue for the creation of pension 
funds — assessment and actuarial reserve 

Under the assessment plan all benefits are paid annually as 
due from current revenue, which may include contributions from 
employees as well as from taxpayers Such a system does not 
provide for any large reserve, and these reserves, if cieated, are in 
time wiped out by increased demands Obviously, the assessment 
must increase largely as the age of the fund increases As long 
as the city is growing in population and in number of employees 
the danger from the assessment plan is small However, no city 
can expect to increase in size indefinitely There comes a time 
when an undue proportion of employees reach the age of retire- 
ment, and at this point tlie assessments must be increased to care 
for the beneficiaries, or the amount provided must be decreased. 
The assessment plan has long since been discarded in the field of 
insurance, and for pensions it provides only a haphazard make- 
shift It IS unbusinesslike, as the real cost is unlmown and future 
obligations are unconsidered. In times of economic stress, the 
assessment plan is liable to criticism 

The annual appropriations are successively larger and larger, 
and it has been proved by experience that under this plan the 
amount levied against taxes will be eq.ual to the amount levied 
annually under the actuarial reserve plan within twenty years, 
and from this point mounts higher and higher annually and in- 
definitely. The plan is also inequitable as between the obliga- 
tions imposed now and those placed upon the taxpayers of the 
next generation Finally, it is not so easily adaptable as to give 
equal benefit to all employees Embarrassment may be caused by 
questions arising as to the justice of the respective contributions 
of the eity and the employees and as between the various classes 
of employees 

Under the actuarial reserve plan, a fund is estabhshed and 
at regular intervals stated sums are turned over to this fund. 
These sums, whether from the employer or from taxation, are 
all placed at mterest, and, with the latter compounded, will be 
sufficient to meet all obhgations as due. Under this plan the 
persons receiving the service pay aU of the obligations incurred 
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m respect to tliat service It is absolutely equitable between 
one generation of taxpayers and one generation of employees 
to another , it is businesslike , and finally, it is adaptable to either 
a contributory or a non-contributory system It may be argued 
that the calculation of an actuarial reserve is complicated, ex- 
pensive, and dangerous That an actuarial study is complicated, 
technical, and expensive cannot be denied Periodic valuations to 
meet changes in personnel, compensation, etc , are, of course, 
necessary and the machinery of assessment must be kept up 
These objections, however, are not particularly weighty, and all 
of them may be met by reasonably sound administration and 
ordinary common sense An actuarial reserve is the only system 
that should be permitted m any pension fund, and every pension 
fund that has been created under any other system has ultimately 
fallen into difficulty.^ 

It has been customary for municipal employees, particularly 
those employed in large groups, to associate themselves together 
into welfare organizations These orgamzations have an ostensi- 
bly social character, and sometimes they provide a small accident 
or death benefit through the payment of limited assessments , but 
they have as their real purpose influencing legislative bodies to 
secure additional pay and protection from removal In the past 
ten years, there has been a tendency to attempt the complete 
uniomzation of such city services and the association of such local 
unions with the American Federation of Labor The question of 
these unions was brought definitely to a head in the now 
famous police strikes of Boston and Cincinnati and the stiikes of 
firemen m other localities In each instance the strilies were 
beaten with steps taken to prevent the umonization of employees 

In the “uniformed” services, particularly fire and police, it 
IS regarded that the employees are in the nature of a military 
branch of the government and owe a responsibility to the public 
which outweighs the right of private organization ^ The question 
has not been so forcefully raised in other branches of the service 
However, some charters absolutely prevent the city from recog- 
nizing a union, although no discrimination is shown against union 

* It IS estimated that over mnoty percent of the pension funds m the tTmted 
States were bankrupt because of their rehanee upon the assessment system as 
opposed to the actuarial reserve 

’ The constitution of the National Federation of Federal Employees provides 
“that under no elreumstances shall this Federation engage m or support 
strikes agamst the TTmted States Government ” 
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men While the recognition of unions is an accepted matter in 
some European countries, particularly England, Ameiican admin- 
istrators have often taken a firm stand to prevent the unioniza- 
tion of city services, particularly firemen, policemen, and school 
teachers, and the future of unionization among public employees 
is with us a debatable mattei ^ 

Civil service regulations univei sally prohibit political activity 
on the part of persons holding positions under the merit system 
Unfortunately the authorities are not always alert to enforce such 
rules, and the definition of political activity may have a very liberal 
interpretation Similarly, employees are forbidden to pay national 
assessments or make mandatory contributions to party organiza- 
tions for political purposes Often such assessments are disguised 
as donations and are based on a definite percentage of salary. 
Such procedure is to be heartily condemned Civil service em- 
ployees should not be permitted to engage in political campaigns 
or to contribute financially to their conduct 

'Some authorities behove that unionization is on the way to aeoomplish- 
inent In Chicago soino services are fioin fifty to one hundied percent 
unionized. Probably inoio tlian one-half of federal employees are members of 
unions For some statistics on unioni/.'ition, soo S D Spero, Labor Movement 
Ml a Oovernment Industry (Doian, 1924) 
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BUDGET ^ 

The most important single task that falls jointly upon the 
administrator and the legislative body of a city is the preparation 
and authorization of appropriations It is by means of these 
appropriations that the extent of city activities is determined, that 
public funds aie aUoeated among these activities, and that the 
total necessary income is calculated In every governmental unit 
some more or less regular processes are followed in preparing 
these estimates and having them approved by the legislative body, 
resulting finally in a legal authorization to incur liabilities for 
designated purposes To the popular mind this final authorization, DeflmHon 
the appropriation act, is the budget, the processes by which the andbufget 
amount and character of the budget are determined foim the 
budget procedure Every government, in some fashion, corre- 
lates estimated income and estimated expenditure, authorizes the 
latter, and hence has a budget procedure and a budget ‘ The 
methods employed in this correlation and authorization may be 

^ Brief monographs on budget-making, moat suitable for the administrator, 
are A E Buck, Mumoipal Budgets and Budget Malnng (National Municipal 
League, 1925), and E E Taylor, Mumctpal Budget Making (Univ of 
Chicago Press, 1925) A mass of literature on the theory and practice of 
budget making has been published The interested student should consult 
Competency and Economy in Fuhlw Expenditures (Annals, CSHI, May, 1924) , 

E A Cleveland and A E Buck, The Budget and Besponsiible Government 
(Macmillan, 1920) , National Budget System (Hearing before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Budget of the House of Bepresentatives, Washington, 1919) , 

W P Willoughby, The Problem of a National Budget, and The Movement for 
Budgetary Seform in the States (Appleton, 1918), Charles W Collms, The 
National Budget System (Macmillan, 1917) , Edward A Eitzpatrick, Budget 
Making in a Demociacy (Macmillan, 1918) , Ednd Stourm, The Budget (trans, 

Appleton, 1917), Publio Budgets (Annals, LXII, November, 1915), “Next 
Steps in the Development of a Budget Procedure for the City of Greater New 
York,” Municipal Eeseaioh (No 67, Januaiy, 1915, New York Bureau of 
Municipal Eesoarch) , S Gale Lowrie, The Budget (Wisconsin State Board of 
Affairs, 1912) Numerous articles will be found in the National Municipal 
Review Professor Taylor’s book contains an extensive bibliography on the 
subject Typical of illustiative budgets are those of the United States Govern- 
ment, the states of New York, Ohio, and Viigmia, and the cities of New York, 

Detroit, Dayton and Kalamazoo 

“ “ In its simplest terms a budget may be deemed to be but a consolidated 
statement of the estimated reienue and expenditure needs of a government for 
a fixed period,’’ W P Willoughby, The Movement for Budgetary Reform in 
the States (Appleton, 1918), 175 
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ordeily and informative, furthering social and economic conditions, 
or they may not be so Hence the budget procedure and the budget 
may be either good or bad 

The fundamental defect of ordinary budget methods is lack 
of caieful planning — the budget, le , the appropriative ordinance, 
does not express a weU-eonsideied program of governmental ac- 
tivities in which an estimated cost of work to be done has been 
balanced with expected income, and the needs of each govern- 
mental activity have been weighed against the needs of every 
other activity, and from which “hobbies” and mere political de- 
sires have been eliminated Such budgets usually consist of un- 
related appropriation measures formulated with little or no at- 
tempt to support requests with understandable detail of proved 
needs. It is nobody’s business to prepare a correlated financial 
program Umntelhgible estimates, reinforced by persuasive ora- 
tory, are submitted to one or more committees of the legislative 
body and finally appeal as one or more appropriation bills having 
only casual relation to actual requirements They aie character- 
ized by absence of thorough review before being considered by 
the legislative body, by “padding” in anticipation of perliaps ill- 
considered reductions, “log-rolling”, and a resulting waste of 
public funds or neglect of worthy activities. 

The formulation of the appropriation ordinance in accordance 
with an orderly and infoiming procedure, rather than m a hap- 
hazard and piecemeal fashion, was the second important reform 
in American admimstrative methods, the merit system of select- 
ing employees having been introduced many years previously. In 
1907 the financial estimates of the Health Department of New 
York City were prepared in accordance with plans formulated in 
conjunction with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
In the years following, the budget estimates of the entire city 
government were made to conform to the experimental program, 
and by 1914 New York operated under a modernized procedure. 
With such modifications as were dictated by experience, the so- 
called segregated budget and its procedure were adopted gradually 
by a number of state governments, more cities, and finally, in 1921, 
by the government of the United States However, many govern- 
mental units still operate under former methods, and m many 
instances in which changes in procedure have been made the 
improvement has been only partial. 

This slowness of the American public, and of officials, to 
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appreciate and adopt modern budget methods attests the care- otap 

lessness with which our governments, local as weU as national, 

are conducted For a number of years it was said ironically that 
the United States and Turkey were the only eivihzed nations 
without sound methods of appropriating for the needs of govern- 
ment Tet the importance of the budget has been long under- 
stood by statesmen and political scientists Gladstone, while prime 
minister of England, stated “Budgets are not merely affairs of 
arithmetic, but in a thousand ways go to the root of prosperity 
of individuals, the relation of classes, and the strength of king- 
doms Professor A R Hatton, at the time when modern 
budget procedure was first introduced in the United States, wrote . 

“The budget provides the means through which citizens may 
assure themselves that their effort which has been diverted to 
community ends is not used for private gain, is not misused nor 
frittered away, but is applied to the accomphshment of those 
purposes which the community approves, and is made to produce 
the maximum of results for the effort expended Above and 
beyond its relation to economy and efficiency in public affairs it 
may be made one of the most potent instruments in democracy 
. . . No single change would add so largely to both democracy 
and efficiency as the mtroduction of proper budget methods ” ^ 

The proponents of improved budget procedure have been in 
substantial agreement as to general principles, but have differed 
somewhat as to details, and even as to definition of terms In 
fact, there are nearly as many definitions of a budget and of budget 
procedure as there are wiiters upori the subject Some of these 
definitions cover the appropriation act and the procedure ante- 
cedent to its formulation in one statement, requiimg that the pro- 
cedure conform to certain standards before a budget may be said 
to exist “ These differences are academic and do not concern the 
administrator. In a practical way, sound budget methods require y' 

(1) that the estimates of needs he submitted to the legislative 
body as a thoughtfully balanced program of work, prepared 
preferably by the administrator responsible for carrying out the 
program, and embodying his ideas of how best to meet community 

'John Morley, Life of Gladstone (Macmillan, 1911), I, 458 

Foreword, ” Lublio Budgets (Annala, LXII, November, 1915) 

'A budget is "a plan for financing an enterprise or government dtiiing a 
definite period, which is prepared and submitted by a responsible executive to 
a representative body whose approval and authorization are necessary 
before the plan may be executed ” FA Cleveland, “ involution of the 
Budget Idea in the United States,” ibid, 15. 
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CHAP (needs, (2) that these estimates be correlated with available or 

II I expected income , (3) that the estimates be so stated as to be readily 

understood and examined by the legislative body, and (4) that the 
appropriation ordinance based upon the estimates be passed as a 
single measure and in such terms as wiU afford a maximum of 
control with a minimum of handicap upon the administiator 
Eeaponsi The budget estimates should be a thoughtful work program 
prepirtae representing the most urgent opportunities and needs of a com- 
ertfSftes mumty, prepared and reviewed by some authority acquainted 
with depai tmental requirements Such a program must be de- 
termined in accordance with accurate information of the efflciency 
of each gOTernmental activity, the necessity of its continuance, 
its cost, and its desirability as compared with every other activity 
1 This authority in a city government can be only the mayor or the 
Icity manager, and never a committee or committees of the city 
council Such committees are unfamiliar with the detailed work- 
ings of departments, frequently have political axes to grind, and 
are not responsible in the public mind for the conduct of govern- 
ment The actual assembly and mitial review of the estimates in 
the preparation of what is called an executive budget arc, of 
ecurse, seldom done by the executive The office of the con- 
troller or a specially organized budget bureau functions for this 
purpose, the executive reviewing the work and making such amend- 
ments as seem desirable 

This particular improvement in the preparation and submis- 
sion of budget estimates has been expedited through its adoption 
by several hundred cities with city managers and by a few cities 
of the strong mayor type of government, both of which plans of 
orgamzation place fiscal and admmistrative responsibility directly 
upon the executive The chief admimstrative officer— city man- 
ager or mayor — prepares a financial program which he is willing to 
, support, and presents it to the legislative body, thus theoretically 
to the people, for adoption or amendment 

In city governments more loosely organized, and in which ad- 
ministrative responsibility is shared by the mayor with other 
elected officials, as well as with independent and quasi-independent 
boards and commissions, it is desirable that the mayor, who m the 
mind of the public is largely responsible for city administration, 
should bring together the heads of the independent departments 
supported from pubbc funds Before this body he can present 
the current resources of the city and ask that they he properly ap- 
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portioned Here, by a committee of the whole, public needs can 
be correlated, absolute essentials approved, and the entire estimate, 
with supporting data, prepaied for presentation to the legislative 
body With such methods the chances of one activity of the city 
government being over-emphasized at the expense of others are 
lessened, and the temptation of the council to interfere with the 
detailed conduct of the departments is reduced 

The preparation of budget estimates by a responsible adminis- 
trator or committee of administrators, independent of the city 
council, and the approval or disapproval of these estimates by 
the council itself, tend to place the responsibility for the govern- 
ment where it actually belongs, removing in some measure the 
burden of ineffectiveness and shifting responsibility which cities 
now bear. 

It has been suggested that estimates so prepared by the execu- 
tive or administrative bianeh of government should be subject 
only to revision downward by the legislative body ^ However, 
such a proposition is at present illegal in practically all American 
cities, and draws its support from other than American municipal 
experience, if a number of New York cities and Boston be excepted 
The public speaks through its elected representatives, and it 
appears absurd to deny to the public the right to amend, as it sees 
fit, any financial program presented by the administrative branch 
of the government It should be sufficient that those responsible 
for administiation present their work program for approval, and 
that the legislative body representing the public have the right to 
amend that program and assume the responsibility therefor 

In municipalities it is customary to set aside sums of money 
for special uses called funds All obligations of a city pertain 
to some particular fund out of which they must be paid These 
funds may be classified as (1) the current, operating, or general 
fund — the income of which is largely taxes, and from which are 
met the costs of current operation, and of a limited amount of 
permanent improvements, (2) the capital fund — consisting prin- 
cipally of the returns from the sale of bonds, and which is used 
entirely for permanent improvements, (3) the special and trust 
funds — consisting of gifts, dues, and specially levied taxes, which 
a city holds for specific purposes in its capacity as trustee, and 

‘ The Maryland state budget lar? foibrds ineieaae of the ei-eoutive estimates 
by the legislature unless additional revenues are provided Any such plan 
can be easily circumvented by the legislative body, and finds little support 
among budget authorities. 
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(4) the sinking fund — consisting of resources seemed largely from 
taxation and the interest on investments, and which are hold for 
the amortization and redemption of the city debt ^ Cmient in- 
comes of utilities are commonly segregated as funds, though for 
current operation 

Funds of a slightly different character occur through the prac- 
tice of setting aside certain incomes within the current fund for 
the purpose of carrying out specific objects This subdivision of 
current funds is sometimes done by ordinance, but more fre- 
quently by state statute or charter, usually indicating a mimmum 
tax rate to be levied, or mimmum income to accrue for the opera- 
tion of ceitam city functions, commonly, health and education. 
Such continuing appropriations, when once made by the appro- 
priatmg authority, remain in force from fiscal period to fiscal 
period without fuither specific authoiization Their usual object 
IS to prevent a powerful mmority from interfering periodically 
with the maintenance of activities accepted as necessary or de- 
sirable by the public, or from periodically tradmg support for 
such activities in order to secure a like support for less worthy 
projects Continuing appropriations are sometimes expedient, 
yet violate the geneially accepted principle of budget procedure, 
that the financial and work program of each activity should come 
periodically before the public for approval Nowadays, these 
mandatory appropriations are usually so much less than actual 
needs that they are supplemented by general appropriations, As 
a result they do not seriously interfere with sound budget methods, 
although they do complicate the aceountmg procedure 

Progress in budget procedure has been limited largely to the 
current or operatmg funds of governments This has occurred be- 
cause such funds are raised directly by taxation and attract con- 
siderable pubhc attention when they are apportioned to the several 
city activities Also considerable planning and publicity are re- 
quired before the final authorization to incur liabilities is approved 
by the legislative body In fact, progressive budget making has 
been so long associated with these current or operating funds that 
when the term budget is used this fund is usually taken for 
granted However, it is equally feasible to develop a scientific 
budget procedure to cover the other funds which are expended by 
governments. In fact, a movement is slowly developing to require 

Acoomiwig and, neporting 
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a more careful planning prior to the expenditure of funds obtained 
from the sale of long term securities, and bond budgets have 
been ■widely discussed and seriously urged 

On one occasion New York City presented a definite public 
improvement program with plans for its financing, but this pro- 
posal was discontinued after one year St Louis, Minneapolis, 
and Newark have made similar experiments For many years 
Detroit has habitually presented at the beginning of the fiscal 
period a program of public improvements, or bond budget, in 
connection with the operating budget Such portion of this bond 
budget as is required by law, or is thought expedient, is financed 
from the operating fund, the remainder by the sale of long-term 
securities There is little doubt that in the near future, adminis- 
trative authorities will present for public discussion and considera- 
tion their programs for public improvements over a fixed period 
This period may not, and probably will not, correspond with the 
fiscal year, except m so far as such public improvements are 
to be financed from current funds rather than the sale of securities 
On the contrary, the public improvement budget may be presented 
about the middle of the fiscal year, in order that its consideration 
may not be confused with the consideration of the operating fund 
budget, and it will cover probably a longer period than one 
year, inasmuch as many public improvements cannot be completed 
within that time^ Improvements by special assessment deserve 
similar treatment, which is more difScult to give, since such proj- 
ects often originate through private initiative 

The requirements of sinlcing funds are usually carefully de- 
termmed and appropriated in connection with the operating fund 
of a city, and necessitate no separate budgeting This is because 
sinking funds normally secure their income — excepting the interest 
on investments — from taxation and from the earnings of public 
utilities, which must be formally transferred to the sinlang fund 
before they can be used for the amortization and redemption of 
the city debt 

There is need for annually budgeting special and trust funds 
which in some cities are of considerable importance In this con- 

‘See A Ten Year Yvnanoial Program for Detroit (The Eepott of the 
Mayor’s Oommittee on Einanoe, Betroit Bureau of Governmental Eesearoh, 
June, 1925), and A Million a Year, A Five Year Sohool Bmlding Fiogram 
(City of Minneapolis, 1916) See also, 0, B Eightor, “How Detroit’s Ten- 
■year Itaaneial Erogram was Prepared,” Nat Mun Nev , XV, 108 (Bebruary, 
1926). 
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nection the budget estimates for retirement funds should contain 
other information than probable income and expense, and it is 
frequently desirable to have an actuarial statement, indicating 
the condition of these funds over a long period of years as coi re- 
lated with probable demands upon them ’■ 

Perhaps the most severe criticism leveled at former methods 
of appropriation was the frequent absence of correlation between 
anticipated income and anticipated expense Even were some 
effort made to secure a statement of anticipated income, in the 
absence of centralized responsibility, no one could be found willing 
to assume the duty of limiting departmental requests to within 
such estimates. Frequently the entire requests were allowed by 
the legislative body with verbal warning that income must not 
be exceeded, an admonition more honored in the breach than in 
the observance, unless supervisory control was provided ^ Modern 
budget procedure has eliminated this source of extravagance 
In preparing estimates of available and expected income, it is 
expedient to classify them in accordance with some uniform 
schedule that will facilitate comparisons and accurate calculations 
A suggested classification of income is as follows, although a briefer 
classification will be found suitable for cities of ordinary size “ 


INCOME 

Taxes 

General property (specify) 

Poll 

Income 

Business (specify) 

Inheritance 

Miscellaneous 


Eights and Privileges 
Licenses 

Motor (specify) 
Business (specify) 
Professional (specify) 
Miscellaneous (specify) 
Permits (specify) 

Pranchises (specify utility) 
Concessions (specify) 

Bents (specify) 

Boyalties (specify) 


'For a discussion of retirement funds, see Chap III 
• This procedure is followed in the state budget of South Oarobna. 
“Prom A B. Buck, op. ovt., 26. 
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Servicea and Sales 
Fees 

Legal services 
Inspectional aoi vices 
Technical services 
MiaoellaneouB (specify) 

Sales of services and commodities (specify) 

Interest and Premiums 
Interest (specify) 

Premiums 

Discount 

Fines and Foifeitures 
Fmes 

Forfeitures 

Penalties 

Grants and Donations (specify) 

Pension Assessments 

PBOOEBDS FEOM SALES OP BONDS 
PE00EBD8 FEOM SALES OF CAPITAL ASSETS 
SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS* 

Any classification of income should include all income An 
outstanding weakness of governmental fiscal systems is the failure 
to control completely through the budget cash received and dis- 
bursed by certain units This defect is not so pievalent in munici- 
palities, as in counties, and particular state governments. In 
cities there is now a decided tendency to require that all cash be 
received and disbursed by the central treasury and be appropriated 
through the budget Such control is generally so desiiable that 
it may be dangerous to suggest that the plan is not uniformly 
so However, in a few departments, particularly those of an 
institutional character, it may be feasible to permit of some trading 
not under budgetary and treasury control To do so stimulates 
efficiency on the part of the administrative officer and often the 
more economical operation of the institution For example, farm 
products may sometimes be sold, exchanged, and rebought to 
public advantage without the proceeds passing through the treas- 
ury “ If so, such transactions should be under definite accounting 

*A E Buck now treats special assessments as a general revenue on the 
theory that they are being used more and moie to meet current expenses 

“The budgetary methods of the states of Virginia and Pennsylvania are 
diametrically opposite on this point and should he studied by those interested 
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OHAP control, even though the money is not received by the treasury 

and IS not appropriated by the legislative body 

Under- After a conservative estimate of operating income has been 

requests® made, and of other income if other funds be included in the budget, 
and it has been definitely resolved that the appropriation shall be 
kept within this estimate of resouices, there follows the more 
detailed task of preparing the requests of the several departments, 
boards, and commissions found m a city or other goveinmental 
umt These estimates of needs are the real basis of budget making, 
and upon their being piepared correctly depends the success of a 
budget If the requests are presented on miscellaneous sheets of 
paper, salaries sometimes grouped by themselves, three or foui 
of the larger items segregated, and the remainder lumped as 
miscellaneous expense, and these sheets are used as the basis for 


the appropriations of the following year, it is a budget as typical 
of the average American city or county as it is typical of what a 
budget ought not to be If, however, some care and thought are 
given to the problem, these estimates will offer to the responsible 
authoiities a statement of proved departmental needs, and to 
the public, a comprehensive idea of the woik which the govern- 
ment pioposes to do during the coming fiscal peiiod 
StToiV essential, m preparing estimates and making ap- 

^gartment propriatious, that the needs of each activity performed by 
activitleB the several administrative departments appear separately, in order 
that the public, the appropriating body, and the administrator 
may be able to see readily what it is proposed to spend for each 
distinct work of the government For example, within the specific 
objective of street cleaning there are the activities of brush broom- 
ing, machine brooming, street flushing, etc , within the objective 
of police protection are foot patrol, mounted patrol, detective 
service, criminal identification, etc Such activity estimates form 
the basis of unit costs accounts, since the proposed units of work 
are the only additional information necessary Further, the ac- 
tmty estimates facilitate weighing the merits of all public work 
consideration of the effectiveness of methods, and the distinguish- 
ing of needs from desires Any budget procedure that does not 
prowde that each activity stand separately and upon its own 
merits m the consideration of appropriations has neglected the 
first requirement of sound practice 

f change in assets may he reflected properly 

in the balance sheet of the government, and that actual operating 
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expenses may "be known, it is desirable to separate tbe estimates of ohap 

each activity into operating expense and capital outlay In larger 

budgets this separation is frequently extended to include debt 
service and deficits, and is known as classification by character 

After the larger classification of estimates by character, it is ciassifloa 
desirable to make a further classification by. objects of expenditure objeotloi 
If the budget making authorities are to give relative weight to 
the needs of each activity, these needs must be expressed in the 
same terms, and expenditures for requirements of the same char- 
acter must be comparable This classification by the kind of 
things to be purchased vanes according to the individual ideas of 
budget makers, but in broad, general lines it usually follows the 
classification first developed for New York City The designations 
are ordinarily personal service (salaries and wages), supphes, 
materials, contractual services, debt services, equipment, and ac- 
quisition of real estate. Some changes in the original classification 
are being made gradually, particularly in the supplies and ma- 
terials groups, where sub-classifleations by purpose are being dis- 
carded for those by character ^ For example, designation as stable 
and veterinary supplies, or hospital supplies, is by purpose , food, 
forage, chemicals, or medicines, is by character This detailed 
classification is of particular value, especially when the actual ex- 
penditures for similar items over recent periods is meluded in 
the estimates The chief financial officer of a government is usually 
responsible for furnishmg these data, which are easily secured by 
tabulating vouchers by mechanical means 

A suggested classification, by objects of expenditure is as 
follows ^ 

A. Personal Sormoe 

Personal seinee is diroet labor of persons in the regular or temporary 

employment of the corporation. 

1 Salaries 

2 Wages 

3 Special 

^Sucli classification, solely by character, was first developed in connection 
■ffith the Payton budget of 1914, by the Payton Bureau of Municipal Research 
’Prom the Budget of the City of Payton, 1914 Numerous classifications 
are available that follow somewhat difflerent lines See also, President’s Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency, Outline of Classification of Oijeots of 
Government Expenditure on a Uniform Basis (Oirenlar No 19, 1911) Some 
authorities maintain that this uniform classification is only valuable as an 
assistance to the purohasmg agent in estimating quantities of supplies to be 
bought 
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B Contractual Sermees 

Contractual services are activities performed by other than municipal 
departments, under ovpiossed or iniphod agroement, involving poraoiial 
service plus the use of equipment or the furnishing of couiinodities 

1 Communication 

2 Contractual repairs 

3 Hire of equipment 

4 Insurance 

5 Pubhe utility services, (not otherwise specified) 

6 Special service 

7 Traveling 

8 Other contractual services 
0 Sundry Charges 

Sundry chaiges include those outlays legally or morally obhgatory 
upon the city as a pubhe corporation and trustee, 

1 Contributions 

2 Debt service 

3 Depreciation 

4 Imprest cash 
B Pensions 

6 Refunds and claims 

7 Taxes 

D Supplies 

Supplies are commodities of n nature which after use show a material 
change in, or an appreciable impairment of their physical condition, 
and mstrumonts liable to loss, theft, and rapid depreciation. 

1 Chemicals, drugs, and mediemes 

2 Clothing, dry goods, and notions 
3. Pood products 

4 Porage 
6 Puel 

6. Minor instruments 

7. Oils and lubricants 

8 Stationery 

9, Other supphes 

E. Materials 

Materials are commodities of a permanent nature, — in a raw, finished, 
or un fin ished state, — entering into the construction, renewal, replace- 
ment or repair of any land, buildmg, structure, or equipment, 

1. Lumber 

2 Machine and metal materials 

8. Masonry 

4 Pamts, oils, and glass 
6 Other materials 
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P Equipment 

Equipment comprises the live stock, furniture, machinery, implements, 
vehicles, and apparatus necessary and useful in the operation of the 
corpoiation, and -vvliich may bo used repeatedly -without appreciable 
impairment of their physical condition, having a calculable period of 
service 

1 Eurnituretand furmshlngs 

2 Live stock 

3 Machinery and implements 

4 Motor vehicles 

5. Vehicles and harness 
6 Miscellaneous 

G Eeal Estate 

1 Lands 

2 Structures 


A typical example of budget estimates classified according to 
the foregoing plan, follows ^ 


Department Water Supply 
Activity Pumping 
Expense 

Personal Serviot 


Salaries 



Schedule 

Expense 

Chief Engineer (1) 

$1,800 pel yr 

$1,800 00 


Engineers (3) 

1,360 " 


4,050 00 


Firemen (3) 

900 ” 

ff 

2,700 00 


Oilers & Wipers (3) 

1,095 >’ 

ff 

3,286 00 


Janitor 

900 >’ 

>1 

900 00 

$12 735 00 


Appro- 

priations 


80 A 2 Wages 


Boiler 


Cleaners (3) 
Steamfltter and 

$3 00 

313 days 

939 00 

machimst 

$4 40 

313 days 

1,377 20 

Laboreis 

$2 00 

1,700 days 

3,520 00 


Contractual Seiwces 

81 B-2 Oontraotual EgiaiTS 
81 B-5 Public Utility Service 
81 B 6 Special Service 


5,836 20 $18,571 20 


2,500 00 
10,000 00 

1,200 00 13,700 00 


Supplies 

82 D-1 Ohemioal, Drugs and Medicines 
82 D-2 Clothing, Diy Goods and Notions 
82 D-6 Duel 

82 D 6 Minoi Instruments 
82 D 7 Oils and Lubricants 
82 D 8 Stationery 
82 D-9 Other 

^ Prom Dayton budget of 1914, op ott. 


250 00 
100 00 
18,000 00 
600 00 
2,000 00 
60 00 

60 00 20,950 00 


CHAP 

IV 
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Matenals 

83 E-2 Machine and Metal Materials 
83 E i Paints, Oils, and Glass 
83 E S Other 

Capital Outlay 
Equipment 

8d P-3 Machinery and Implements 
Total 


900 00 
50 00 

200 00 1,160.00 


260.00 
$64,021 20 


In summary, modem budget procedure requires that budget 
estimates be segregated 

A By fund — capital, operating, special, trust, and sinking 

B By departments — police, health, welfare, etc, 

0 By activity — for police, as to foot patrol, detective service, criminal 
identification, etc 

D By eharaetor — ^fox current expense or acquisition of assets Soinotimea 
debt service and deficits are also shown separately 

B By object — for personal services, suppbes, contractual services, equip- 
ment, etc , each of these being further subdivided as may be necessary 

A further important feature in the preparation of the estimates 
13 the presentation of a salary schedule carrying the number of 
employees of each class, with the rate of pay, or in case of labor, 
the total number of days or hours at each rate, with the rate per 
period, noting increases m each instance This is more desirable 
than appropriating a lump sum of money for salaries, and later 
passing a salary ordinance which carries the rate of pay for each 
class of employees ^ In connection with the statement of salaries 
and wages desired, it is of assistance to have a comparison with 
the conditions of the current year At the top of the estimate 
sheets may be printed a summary as follows , request for salaries, 
existing conditions, net increase in salaries, net decrease in salaries, 
net added force, net reduction in force, net total increase, and net 
total decrease “ 

It IS of considerable help — in fact, it is almost necessary — that 
the department requests be presented to the budget authorities 
upon unifoi-m stationery Sometimes separate sheets are pro- 
vided for each classification, but this is not essential It is de- 
sirable, however, to have different sheets for personal service esti- 
mates, owing to the different character of comparative data wanted 

All estimate sheets should provide space for data somewhat as 

‘The Boston budget carries a separate personal service schedule. 

■Used chiefly by New York City 
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follows code number of the proposed appropriation , title and rate 
of wage or price per unit, number of employees or quantity of 
supplies, etc , the number of houfs, days, or months , total amount 
of request, estimated balance at the end of the fiscal year, ex- 
penditures for corresponding items for the current and last two 
fiscal years , comparison with increase or decrease , estimated stock 
on hand by quantity, umt value and amount, aUowanee recom- 
mended by the executive, tentative allowance by the finance com- 
mittee of the city council, and final appropriation If such station- 
ery IS used properly with the assistance of the accounting officers, 
it presents to the budget authorities necessary information for the 
preparation of a sound financial and work program Each increase 
or decrease in requests is shown, and is measured, not with the ap- 
propriation of the current and previous years, but m comparison 
with the actual expenditures over these periods ^ 

The budget authorities, both executive and legislative, now 
have before them, m detail, the monetary requests of the govern- 
mental departments Here are the general work programs of each 
division, supported by the items of proposed expenditures The 
budget authorities can weigh the value of one activity as against 
another , eliminate one portion of an activity without injuring the 
remainder of the work, and definitely provide that certain activ- 
ities shall not be followed, and that the whole strength of a 
division must be concentrated upon others. Salary mcreases are 
definite, and explanations can be asked for each Additions to 
the numbers employed must be accounted for and justified Ex- 
ecutives and their subordinates can be brought before the author- 
ities and asked to explam specific requests, specific increases, spe- 
cific needs, and specific programs, instead of generahties Reduc- 
tions in requests are moie reasonable when it is possible to effect 
the reduction of a number of different items rather than of a grand 
total 

In larger budgets it is desirable to have much more informa- 
tion than has been specified The essentials of such supplementary 
information may be stated as consisting of (1) a comparative bal- 
ance sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the city, (2) an 
operation statement comparing the income and the expense of the 
present year with the year previous, (3) a surplus statement show- 
ing the net unexpended balance at the end of the year, (4) a 
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*In some budgets, notably those of Boston and. the State of Pennsylvania, 
the original departmental requests are not published. 
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statement of the public debt indicating its relation to the condi- 
tion of the sinlung fund and to the debt limits of the municipal- 
ity, and (5) a fund statement evidencing the actual uneneum- 
hered balances available for reappropriation ’• 

Before the budget is considered by the budget authorities, it 
should be made available to the public in preliminary hearings 
It has been aptly said that democracy in government is not as 
necessarily correlated with methods of icpresentation as with the 
information which the public has concerning the acts or failures 
to act of its representatives 

Since the budget outlines nearly all public activities, there has 
been a marked tendency in the past ten years to popularize the 
prejiaration of governmental spending programs Not only does 
publicity stimulate citizen interest in how public monoy.^is being 
spent, but the knowledge that people know what the goviWmont 
IS doing will urge the conscientious official to a higher endeavor, 
and require of the careless one a minimum of effectivenesk. ] It is 
equally desirable that the budget as finally passed by tlie legisla- 
ture be in printed form, not only that public employees may have 
ready access to the authorization to incur liabilities, 1^ also that 
citizens may secure a definite statement of the city’^ public pro- 
gram 

Irrespective of the authority that may be responsible for re- 
viewing and presenting the estimates to the legislature, and the 
fashion in which the estimates are prepared, the manner in which 
they are expressed in the appropriation bill is of signal impor- 
tance. In respect to appropriations, budgets may be classified as 
of three kinds — ^lump sum, segregated, and allotment. 

The term “lump sum” is ordinarily used to designate the large 
group of budgets in which appropriations are granted in aggre- 
gates, without endeavoring to make a separate appropriation for 
each governmental activity, or to segregate these appropriations 
by the character of commodity or services to be purchased With 
the introduction of estimates classified by activity and character 
of proposed expense, these classifications are finding a place in 
the appropriation biU The granting of lump sum budgets has 
one large advantage, in that it leaves a wide degree of judgment 
to the administrator, permitting him to operate freely within the 
limits of his appropriation and removing the handicap of legisla- 

‘“Next Steps m the Development oi a Budget Pioeedvie for the City of 
Greater New York,” op. mt,, 80 et sea 
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tive interference m the operation of departments HoweTer, it is 
conceded by most authorities that this advantage is outweighed 
by the fact that the legislative body and the public have little 
pr nothing to say as to the extent to which the various activities 
of the department shall be supported, and by the further fact that 
there are laige opportunities for the misappropiiation of funds for 
political purposes These evils have been recognized so widely 
that not a single city of the first class in the United States uses 
a lump sum budget, and it is said all but one of the nine first class 
cities have adopted the functional, segregated budget 

The essentials of the segregated budget are separate appropria- 
tions to each city activity, furthei subdivided by the chaiacter of 
the proposed expenditure This subdivision may be carried to 
any deg^e, but usually the group of salaries, wages, supplies, 
materials, equipment, etc , within each activity is made the pri- 
mary unit of appropriation ^ This style of budget tends to elim- 
inate useless expenditure, but also hampers administrative discre- 
tion, 4nd compels frequent transfers of funds The idea of the 
segregated budget has been extended to many cities, and has per- 
haps been <%ried farther m detail than necessary to secure desired 
control Eecently there have been attempts to retain the ad- 
vantages of the lump sum appropriation Sometimes these ad- 
vantages have been saved by making the detailed allotment within 
the activity advisory only, and allowing some authority, other 
than the legislative body, usually the mayor or city manager, to 
make transfers within an activity 

A newer development in this direction is the allotment budget, 
which IS simply the lump sum budget, allotted to the spendmg de- 
partment on monthly or quarterly periods This periodic author- 
ization should be made by the chief admmistrative officer upon 
satisfactory evidence of need, and assurance that the fiscal period 
will be completed without a deficit The lump sum appropriation 
may be based upon as much detail as is used in compiling a highly 
segregated budget, or upon cost schedules showing the units of 
work done and proposed to be done with actual and estimated unit 
costs.” This method of budgeting assumes sufficient information 
upon which to base careful appropriations, plus care in making 
allotments With these requirements satisfied the procedure af- 

^ The appropriation items in tlie Boston budget are mueb more itemized 

“ Tins latter method is used m estimating the budgets of the Department 
of Water Supply and Department of Street RailwayB in Detroit, although no 
periodic allotment of the appropriation la made 
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fords ample check on waste, yet allows a wide latitude of depart- 
mental discretion, in making expenditures ^ 

Aside from whether the budget is of the lump sum, segregated, 
or allotment type, it is desirable that the appropriation bill be 
so worded as to make effective tlie proposals of the budget makers. 
While the particular phrasing of the bill may vary according to 
local legal requirements, there are certain provisions which ex- 
perience has indicated should be made binding upon admimstiafive 
officers ^ It IS of first importance that no expense be incurred by 
any authority unless an. appropriation has been previously made 
authorizing the creation of the obligation, and to this end every 
contract or purchase order should bear the signature of the con- 
troller before it is valid The estimated amount which eventually 
wdl become payable should be entered against the proper appro- 
priation, and if that account is already fully encumbered, the con- 
tract should not be signed, or the purcliase made 

The salary schedules which were part of the original estimates 
should be attached to and become part of each appropriation for 
personal services The number of positions and salaries payable- 
for each are thus fixed, and should not be increased except by 
action of the legislative body ® 

There should be an absolute prohibition of the amendment of 
the appropriation act without action of the legislative body. In 
larger municipalities, notably New York, it is made impossible 
to transfer an authorization to incur liabilities for peisonal service 
to an authorization for other than personal service, and vice versa 
This check is to prevent a department needlessly increasing its 
salary or wage roll after the publicity which attended the passage 
of the original budget. 

Some appropriation ordinances cany the provision that no 
more than one-twelfth of the appropriation for salaries shall be 
spent in one month, nor more than one fifty-second of the appro- 
priation for wages shall he spent in any one week. A glance at 
the payroll growth which formerly prevailed in New York and 

‘This entire procedure is clearly presented m "Next Steps in the Develop- 
ment of a Budget Procedure for the Oity of Greater New York,’' op, mt , 
Chap V > r , 

■^Adapted, with preceding paragraphs, from Lent D Upson, ‘'Budget 
Makmg for Small Cities,” PubUe Budgets (Annals, LXII, November, 1915) 

’ This need not be true under the allotment plan, but it is customary, and 
probably good practice, for the legislative body to dictate salaries in detail, 
at least in cities State budget procedure may deviate in several respects from 
methods set forth here 
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elsewhere immediately before election time indicates the necessity 
of such a regulation in some instances It is a feature, however, 
which IS highly undesirable in smaller places It is an unneces- 
sary restriction upon public officers, and prevents seasonal varia- 
tion in work programs It will serve a good purpose only m in- 
stances where the budget allotments were made up for three months 
at a time 

A budget IS essentially a plan, and is valuable only so far as 
the plan is adhered to by administrative officers, or is modified 
only after due deliberation To compel such adherence certain 
budgetary controls have been established that are an mtegral part 
of any modern budget procedure As yet, these controls are not 
entirely satisfactory, and the next steps in budget improvement 
must be toward their development In the meantime, the most 
important control in common use is that obtained by encumbering 
appropriations with the estimated amount of purchase orders and 
contracts, before such proposed obligations will be valid, the 
encumbrance being removed when the actual obligation is paid and 
deducted from the appropriation Conscientiously used, this pro- 
cedure prevents appropriations being overdravm and the incurring 
of charges for which no provision has been made ^ Similarly, it 
IS desirable that a salary and payroll schedule be a part of the 
appropriation ordinance, and that these rolls be examined by the 
civil service authorities to insure that only properly authorized 
persons are employed, and at the stipulated rates ^ If an appro- 
priation IS ill distributed over the objects of expenditure, trans- 
fers should be permitted with the approval of the chief administra- 
tor and knowledge of the auditor “ If, however, the extent of ac- 
tivities IS modified by transfers from one activity to another, or 
by supplementary appropriations, this action should be taken 
by the legislative body, since the approved plan of city operations 
has been modified * Supplementaiy appropriations should prefer- 
ably be made from a contmgent reserve, oi, as is done in some 
jurisdictions, by the creation of a deficit to be met from the 
revenues of the folloiving year This latter method must be used 
with care The use of code numbers on aU vouchers, to facilitate 
the charging of proper appropriations, has been mentioned ^ The 
controller, himself, as an accommodation to a department, may 
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connive in improper charges In this event, the public is without 
protection, as no mechanical safeguards devised arc a complete 
substitute for personal integrity As a control on the pioprioty 
of departmental charges, it is expected that the auditors in the 
controllers’ office will exercise diligence in detecting unintentional 
errors and intentional fiaud 

Sound budget procedure cannot alone insure economical and 
efficient government A budget is only one part of an entire busi- 
ness procedure which is essential to sound government Happily 
the associated elements are being rapidly introduced, and modern 
accounting control over public funds, scientific purchasing of sup- 
plies, tune and service records, unit and job cost accounting, and 
standards of accomplishment are finding a place in even the 
smallest governmental units 

Modern budget procedure has created definite fiscal programs 
and kept those programs within the limits of available finances, 
and it has afforded numerous opportunities for reducing minor 
items here and there, laige in the aggregate, but not sufficient to 
affect the marked upward trend of city expenditures The aver- 
age city official, confronted with the budget, finds nothing in it 
that enables him to determine in a large way the value of the 
activities that are rendered the public, or in a lesser way the 
degree of efficiency with which such activities are conducted 
Modern budget procedure, valuable as it is, does not entirely meet 
present requirements in a number of respects ^ 

In the further development of budget procedure it is important 
that the activity rather than function he made invariably the 
unit of appropriation Neither legislators nor the public can 
measure administrative emphasis unless such activities are au- 
thorized and adhered to For example, the frequent comparisons 
of police departments on the basis of area or population are almost 
worthless unless the relative strengths detailed to traffic, detective, 
harbor, sanitation, and clerical forces are known. Police depart- 
ments are only illustrative and the same principle applies generally 
This principle has been well understood since the beginning of 
budget improvement, but has not been well executed City de- 
partments are not anxious to carry out segregation in any further 
detail than required, and there is a constant incentive to eliminate 

'These concluding paragraphs are adapted from Lent D. Upson, '(Half- 
Time Budget Methods," Competency anS Eoonotny %n F'nbho Expendxtuies 
(Annals, OXEU, May, 1924) 
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activity in favor of departmental appropriations Also, the aver- 
age city that definitely accepts an activity classification finds it 
obsolete in a few years unless efforts are made to keep it up to 
date 

The budget estimates should present a complete picture of 
what IS hoped to be accomphshed eventually by governmental 
means, and of how nearly that ideal is being reached with present 
resources. For example, health departments should state the prac- 
tical minimum death rate that can be expected by governmental 
action, the cost in dollars to secure that minimum Similarly, the 
percentage of the recreation problem being met should be known ; 
and so forth A request for an appropriation, whether to secure a 
low death rate, clean streets, or the use of playgrounds, has no 
quantitative value until compared with some other figure To 
this end, a request should be accompanied by a statement of exactly 
what ideal is to be anticipated in that particular service, and 
what percentage of that ideal can be achieved through the appro- 
priation requested. The ideal should then be open to the criticisms 
of those who may not be as enthusiastic about the project as the 
specialist in charge 

Administrative officers seldom amplify requests with definite 
statements of work to be done — i e , a specific number of visits by 
nurses to be made, of so many lives that -will be saved, so many 
more miles of streets to be cleaned, and recreation provided for 
so many more children These matters may be discussed informally 
and incompletely before the legislative body, but they are seldom 
set down in intelligible shape for public information It was a 
great improvement in budget making when lump sum appropria- 
tions were detailed, using a uniform classification of accounts The 
next big step m budget making may be putting these segregated 
items together again in terms of actual results to be secured 

Private business through the balance sheet and income and 
expense statement has automatic measures of its operations Public 
business has no such automatic and definite measures There is 
no profit or loss, and surpluses and deficits are not necessarily an 
indication that an administration has been good or bad, but only 
whether there has been a careful adherence to appropriations The 
pubhc balance sheet, when it exists, does not furnish even a rough 
criterion of efficiency and adequacy of services Further, there is 
no competition in public busmess, which is the great stimulus to 
effective and wasteless operation m private business. Rarely is a 
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city in direct competition with private industry, and when it is, 
the operating figures are usually too obscure to permit comparisons 
Therefore, an effective budget must be based upon unit cost figures 
so framed that comparisons can be made between years, between 
sections of the same city, and between similar cities Ultimately, 
departments must support budget requests with statements of unit 
costs of work doqe, with proper comparisons, and the reason for 
decreases or increases. 

Accurate unit costs cannot be obtained unless proper considera- 
tion IS given to the sei vices rendered by one department to another 
withm the same city, although students of budget proceduie have 
arrived at no conclusions with respect to the proper treatment of 
such matters Examples of such services are water and light 
furnished to city buildings, water provided for fire service, etc 
Of a somewhat different character is interest on the capital invest- 
ment used by a particular department, as well as overhead services 
such as purehasmg, legal work, and general administration 
Eventually, specific measurable services rendered by one dopait- 
ment to another may appear in the budget, more as a means of 
insuring that these services wiU be measured and definitely known 
than for any other purpose Intangible services will doubtless 
continue to be appropriated for as overhead activities There is 
an inclination to emphasize the fact that the budget is not a docu- 
ment for determimng costs, and hence need not contain an accurate 
and complete statement of all costs, hut should be used only to 
facilitate cost keepmg as an independent activity 

Every year cities spend thousands of dollars seeing that ex- 
penditures are not made unless properly authorized, m examining 
the additions of vouchers, and in assuring the public that their 
servants have been honest in the handling of cash But scarcely a 
penny is spent for auditing operations, in checlung the effectiveness 
of these honest expenditures, in indicating the amount of work 
produced, and in assuring the public that their servants have been 
efiBcient as well as honest. 

Facts cannot be secured annually for the appropriation ordi- 
nance unless facts are currently available for administrative guid- 
ance If the admimstrator knows daily the units of work and the 
unit cost of such work, he is in a position to check daily the opera- 
tions of subordinates He should have before him daily, monthly, 
and yearly consobdated statements of such operations which will 
permit him to modify his methods and meet the exigencies of ocea- 
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sions Sucli consolidated reports, coming from every department 
and covering every activity of the city, will furnish a clear state- 
ment of the pi ogress of departments from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, and year to year Given to the press and to 
the public, these operating statements will furnish a control over 
expenditures at present unknown 

Such operating reports will also furmsh somewhat adequate 
tests of effective government Perhaps the next job for the applied 
pohtical scientist is to set up certain defimte standards which will 
enable us to take cities of comparative size and locations and 
evaluate the numerous activities of each, giving a proper ranking 
for each subject Nothing will stimulate the public official more 
than to know that his work is being measured not only by the 
work he did last year, but the work similar officials have done 
in other communities. 

In summary, budget procedure is designed to control the fiscal 
operations of government in two ways first, by requirmg that its 
programs be undertaken after mature thought , and second by re- 
quiring that these programs be carried out with economy and 
efficiency To date, budget procedure has been concerned largely 
with only the first of these controls Budget procedure now works 
during the few months that the preparation of the budget is actu- 
ally going on , then it stops, leaving the most important evaluations 
unsecured It is a half-time budget procedure The next step is 
the development of budget procedure on a full-time basis 
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As the already large and rapidly increasing list o£ public ac- 
tivities testifies, certain functions can be performed more effectively 
and with less expense by organized government than by the in- 
dividual citizen Hence the old principle that governmental action 
is justified only when protecting hfe, liberty, and property has 
been supplemented by a new theory based on 'the furtherance of 
social interest and public comfort City activities no longer are 
only protective or monopolistic , and municipalities are advancing 
into the disputed sphere of competition with private initiative 
in the conduct of pubhc markets, recreation facilities, port devel- 
opment, transportation, and similar enterprises Nowadays a 
mam, if not the ultimate, test of the propriety of governmental 
action seems to be ability to conduct an activity with efficiency and 
economy 

Before the numerous activities of government can be admin- 
istered so as to produce satisfactory results, they must be financed 
by revenues to be devoted to municipal operations Revenues “rep- 
resent amounts of moneys or other wealth received by or placed 
to the credit of the local governments for governmental purposes, 
under such conditions that they increase the assets without increas- 
ing the debt liabihties or decrease the debt Labilities without de- 
creasmg the assets ’ ’ ^ Practically each city treats as revenue 


* There are no publications dealing completely with the subject of municipal 
revenues Many general texts on public finance are available and a special 
treatise for cities, Arthur E Buck, ed , Mumoipal Finance (Macmillan, 1926) 
is now being published Befereuce to particular subjects are cited throughout 
this chapter In addition, the student should be familiar with The Financial 
Statistics of Cities Ea/uing a Population of over 30,000 (TJ S Bureau of the 
Census), and with the numerous studies of munieipal revenues For current 
reference, see the Prooeedmgs of the Annual Conference of Taxation under 
the auspices of the National Tax Association , The National Municipal Femeiv 
(monthly) , and The American City (monthly) 

* Financial Statistics of Cities, 19^3, 14 Francis Oakey, Principles of 
Government Accounting and Feporiing (Appleton, 1921), 292, defines revenues 
"as comprehending those receipts applicable to the current period which 
inctease assets or decrease reserves without inereasmg Iiahihties or reserves, 
which do not represent the recovery of partioular expenditures, and the sources 
of which are known or aseertainable ’ ’ 
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the income that can be used legally to meet the costs of current ohap 

operations, usually m conformance with the definition cited, but 

sometimes including the returns from the sale of assets, transfers 
from sinking funds, and loans 

The Census Bureau enumerates the sources of municipal 
revenues, as ^ 

1 Taxes, subdivided as follows 

(a) General property taxes 

(b) Special taxes, such as those on bank stocks, incomes, inhentanees, 
mortgages, corporations, etc 

(e) Poll taxes, including all pei capita taxes 

(d) Business taxes, whether m proportion to the volume of the busi- 
ness, or by reason of the nature of the business, etc 

(e) Non business licenses, such as those of automobiles, dogs, building 
permits, marriage licenses, etc 

3 Special assessments 

3 Pines, forfeits, and escheats 

4 Subventions or grants from the state and other units 

5 Donations and gifts 

6 Pension assessments upon policemen, firemen, etc 

7. Highway privileges, or payments by individuals and corporations for 
special pnvileges in the streets and public places 

8 Bents of investment properties owned by the city 

9. Interest on municipal funds 

10. Earnings of general departments for services actually performed, goods 
delivered, etc, such as the sale of pubhcations, copying of docu- 
ments, etc 

11. Earnings of public service enterprises, such as water, gas, elec- 
tricity, etc’ 

In the following discussion of municipal revenues the sources 
are considered in the following order (1) taxes, (2) licenses and 
fees, (3) miscellaneous, (4) sale of industrial products and 
utility services, and (5) floating debt — ^this last not being a rev- 
enue m a technical sense, since such loans must ultimately be liqui- 
dated from revenue. 

The assessment and collection of these revenues is delegated to 

*As Bummanzed by William Anderson, American City Government (Holt, 

1926), 586 537 Poi detailed statement, see Financial Statistics of Cities, 

1923, 16-18 

’Por an economic classification of revenues, see Harley L Lutz, Public 
Finance (Appleton, 1924), Ohap IX Oakey, op cit , 308 313, enumerates 
the general sources of revenue as (1) taxes, (2) hcenses, (3) permits, (4) 
franchises, (5) privileges, (6) rents, (7) proceeds of sales of commodities 
and services, (8) fees, (9) fines, penalties, and forfeitures, (10) escheats; 

(11) grants and donations applicable to current needs, (13) mterest, premium, 
and discount; (13) royalties, and (14) pension assessments 
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many authorities The principal municipal revenue, taxation on 
real and personal property, is assessed oi dinar ily by city or county 
assessing officials and collected by the city or county treasurer, 
although the state government may collect the taxes on certain 
types of property, such as utilities, and return all or a portion 
of the eoUeetions to the local unit Income taxes aie invariably 
assessed and collected by state authorities and pro-rated to the 
locahties License fees or special taxes are authorized by state 
law or local ordinance, and eoUeeted through a license division of 
the city treasurer’s office, or moie frequently by the city depart- 
ment responsible for the supeivision of the activity licensed Pees 
are assessed in accordance with rates established by ordinance 
and collected by the department performing the service paid for. 
The collection of miscellaneous revenues is usually allocated to 
the department through whose activities the returns originate, 
Pubhe utility revenues and mdustrial earnmgs are assessed and 
collected by the utility or industry concerned Trust funds are 
invested by the city treasurer or other trustees and the revenues 
collected by him or them Floating debt, when in the form of 
unfunded loans from banking institutions, is authorized by the 
legislative body and negotiated by the controller 

The revenue of greatest importance to municipalities is that 
derived from the taxation of real and personal property^ State 
laws usually prescribe that for public needs, wealth shall be taxed 
according to its ability to pay, and indicate the method to be 
followed in measuring ability Ordinarily for real property that 
measure is its “true cash value ’’ ’’ The machinery is established 
‘through the assessing authorities for locating each parcel of tax- 
able property and determimng its value for purposes of taxation 

Not aU property within a city is taxable, exemptions being de- 
termmed by charter or state legislation Tax-exempt property 
normaUy moludes all property owned by the city, county, state, 
and national governments, recognized religious organizations, if 
used for religious purposes, chanty organizations; cemeteries, 
and educational institutions not for profit, such exemptions 
amount to about fifteen or twenty percent of assessed values. 
A limited amount of personal property la also exempt, sometimes 
to the amount of $500 for household furniture, tools of artisans, 

‘Eefeienee should be made to “A Plau of a Model System of State and 
Local Taxation,” Prooeedinga of the Thirteenth Annual Conference on Taxa~ 
twn, undei the auapiceff of the National Tax Association (1919) 

’There are exceptions to this rule that are noted on p 91 
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personal wearing apparel, and the household effects of certain sol- 
diers ^ In practice, little personalty in the form of furniture, 
apparel, or jeweliy finds its way on the assessment roll, owing to 
the difficulty both of assessment and of collection Another type 
of local exemption relates to property segregated to the state for 
taxation purposes 

Taxation is a state function, and the method of selecting local 
tax assessors is prescribed by state law Sometimes these author- 
ities are appointed by state authority, sometimes — ^too often, in 
fact — they are elected by the local communities — and sometimes 
they are appointed by the local city council or the chief executive 
of the city There may be either a single assessing authority for 
each unit of government, or a board of assessors, although the 
former is more desirable ^ 

Frequently the county, rather than the city, village, or town- 
ship, IS the unit for the assessment and collection of taxes, the 
tax levy and returns being apportioned among the county and 
lesser governmental units in proportion to assessed value The 
assessment and collection of taxes on certain types of property, 
such as utilities, is often undertaken by the state, the returns bemg 
distributed upon varying bases. 

An ideal system of tax assessment involves a smgle authority 
for each larger unit of local government, the county preferably, 
except when a large city is concerned Such authority should 
have a long, if not a permanent, tenure of office and be divorced 
as completely as possible from political considerations, and wnth 
adequate facilities for the periodic (preferably annual) appraisal 
of all taxable wealth Such wealth falls into several natural classes, 
each requiring speeiabzed treatment for proper assessment These 
groups are (1) real property, mcluding lands and buildings , (2) 
personal property, including the intangibles of corporations, un- 
mcorporated businesses, individuals, and estates, and (3) business 
enterprises Proper assessment facilities also include engineering 
assistance to be used in connection with the appraisal of structures 
and for the drafting of subdivision plats and tax and land value 
maps 

Assessing authorities are gradually avaibng themselves of the 
standard assessment methods developed by the larger and more 
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'See p 91 

■*866 “Eeport of the Committee on Method of Selectmg Asfleasors,” 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference on TamatiSn (1915) 
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progressive cities, such as New York, Cleveland, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Newark, Baltimore, 'Washington, and Detroit , although a num- 
ber of smaller cities also have brought their procedure to a high 
degree of effectiveness 

The following features are believed to present the chief elements 
of a modern and scientific assessing system ^ (1) assessment at 
true cash value, of both real and personal property, (2) separa- 
tion of the assessment of land and impiovements, (3) the district, 
block, and lot system of indexing property holdings and office rec- 
ords, (4) preparation and publication of a land value map of 
the entire city, (5) tax maps showing the metes and bounds of 
all property within the limits of the taxing district; (6) the adop- 
tion of the unit-foot as a standard of quantity, (7) the adoption 
of an approved depth rule, corner influence rule, plottage rule, 
and other minor rules as may be necessary, (8) adoption of a 
standard building classification, with unit factois of building 
value, (9) adoption of rules of economic and structural deprecia- 
tion of buildings, (10) a file record of aU improvements upon 
each description, (11) collection and filing for curient use of 
all pertinent information relative to property values, — as sales, 
record of deeds filed, building permits issued, etc , and (12) for 
personal property, a personal return form to be filled out by each 
taxpayer, or, in event the form is not returned, the fixing of a 
reasonable assessment by the assessors The more important of 
these elements are discussed in the following pages, but not in 
the order given above since it seems desirable to describe the 
method of placing property on the rolls before considering the 
methods of arriving at valuations 

To tax property, its value must be determined and placed 
upon the assessment rolls, a task performed by the assessors or 
their representatives Such authorities must visit all real property 
at stated intervals and determine its true cash value Personalty 
is placed upon the assessment roll from hsts prepared by the 
owner or trustee.® The assessment rolls are made up annually and 
should carry a description of the piopeity assessed, the separate 
value of the land, and the separate value of the buildings located 
upon it The name of the owner does not appear unless a system 

“■See Manual of Assessment (City of Detroit, 1920), Assessor’s Manual 
(Mumasota Tax Gomniissioii, 1920) , and Assessor’s Manual (MisBoori State 
Tax ODnunission, 1924) 

* Tangible property is also appraised by assessor or assistant 
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of pre-billmg taxes is operated Personalty appears in a separate 
roll and is listed by wards under the name of the owner 

Property placed upon the assessment roll must 'Tbe indicated 
so accurately that it can be recognized by the taxpayer as his 
particular pioperty, and described in such legal terms as to con- 
stitute a binding assessment In the case of personalty this is 
easily accomplished by listing the goods taxed under the name 
of the owner, in the case of buildings by designating the land 
upon which they stand But the satisfactory, and at the same 
time legal, description of land is a more difSeult matter In older 
cities the first settled portions were usually described by metes 
and bounds, te , in lineal measurements from generally recognized 
points Additions to this area were later made in the form of 
subdivisions of tracts, the plats of which were recorded with the 
proper authorities Such property is usually described by lot 
and block within such and such recorded subdivision These de- 
scriptions are matters of record, appear on both deeds and ab- 
stracts, and are used to desciibe the pioperty when placed upon 
the assessment rolls 

It will be apparent, however, to any one familiar with descrip- 
tions of either type that they are of considerable length, and in- 
volve undue labor when copied on assessment rolls, collection 
books, and tax bills Also, such descriptions are sometimes difficult 
to locate, and often, because there is no continuity in description, 
offer little security against duplication upon or omission from 
the assessment rolls To overcome these difficulties the block and 
lot system of describing property for taxation purposes has been 
devised, and is in operation in New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
San Francisco, and other cities Under this plan an arbitrary 
number is assigned each block in the city, the numbers being con- 
secutive. Within each block, each separate parcel of land is also 
numbered consecutively The description “lot so and so, block so 
and so’’ briefly describes any parcel of property within the city, 
eliminating the cumbersome descriptions , and reducing to a mini- 
mum the possibility of duplication or omission of property In 
order that taxpayers and the assessors may easily locate any prop- 
erty by its longer description of record, indexes are prepared show- 
ing descriptions By reference to this index the taxpayer can 
assure himself at any time that the description for purposes of 
taxation designates the property which he holds by title of record 
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The taxation description is seldom placed upon deeds or abstracts, 
unless as a mere memoiandum, and property is of course trans- 
ferred by its title of record ’■ 

Essential to a complete assessing procedure arc tax maps A 
tax map is one showing the exact dimensions of every separately 
owned parcel of real estate m the city. In the thickly settled por- 
tions of the city where parcels are small, such maps should bo on 
a scale of fifty feet to the inch , m other sections, the scale may be 
200 feet to the inch These maps serve as the basis for the prepara- 
tion of the assessment lolls for the year, each separate parcel shown 
on the maps being checked with the rolls to assure that all property 
within the city is on the books for assessment, and that the dimen- 
sions of each item on the rolls are correct Also, the assessors 
need these maps m their field work of examining property They 
should be available for the entire eity and be kept current by tlie 
engineering department of the assessor’s office. Many cities have 
no maps of then own and use an insurance atlas as a rather un- 
satisfactory substitute 

To assist the property owners m understanding their land 
valuations and to enable them to make comparisons with other 
parcels of land as to uniformity and equity in assessment, a city 
should prepare land value maps These maps should not be con- 
fused with tax maps, as they do not show the separate parcels of 
real estate, but only the boundaries of blocks The value of the 
land per front foot on every side of each block is indicated, and 
in unplatted areas the value per acre The front foot values shown 
must refer to unit values uniformly, and it is generally found 
expedient to use a depth of 100 feet as a standard These maps 
should be open to public inspection at reasonable hours, and in 
large cities are sometimes published in book form for distribution 
The value of such maps m promoting public understanding of and 
confidence in the system of assessing is evident Excellent ex- 
amples of these maps are to be found in New York City, Detroit 
and Cleveland 


It is the equitable assessment of land values that raises the 
gieatest difficulties for the taxation authorities. Assuming that all 
property is on the assessment roll, and assuming that there is a 
sincere desire to make an equitable assessment, the question of value 
still remains largely one of personal opinion There are, of course, 

Block Method of Desonhing Property for Taxation Pur- 
poses, Pulthc Business No 36 (Detroit, March 1, 1919) 
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certain factors inlierent in real estate ’Vfliicli assist in formnlating 
judgment as to value These principal factors of value are loca- 
tion, utility, shape, and size As to location and utility, land is 
valuable m proportion to its nearness to people -who will pay to 
use it, and the most valuable lot in any city is that lot which 
is located so as to he accessible to the greatest number of people 
who will buy goods The effects of shape and size are apparent 
To be of greatest value, a parcel of land must be of sufficient 
size to meet business demands, and so shaped that it can be utilized 
fully , and recognition of these features in assessing is called plo^ 
tage There are other minor factors which help determine value, 
i e , transportation facilities, sunshine, street conditions, character 
of business done, social atmosphere, soil, grades, etc , as Zangerle 
and others have pointed out ’■ 

A number of methods are used for determining the combined 
effect of all these factors and arriving at the resulting value m 
dollars per front foot oi per acre * Assessois occasionally endeavor 
to obtain a neighborhood expression of value, i e , allow the owners 
m each particular section to express their opinions of tax worth. 
With an assessor of unusual ability, this system has merit, but 
frequently it is open to criticism If the expression of opinion is 
intelligent, the assessor is unlikely to get the tiuth, from design, 
if the opinion is not intelhgent, it will naturally he inaccurate 

Analysis of sales m a neighborhood is an acceptable method of 
determimng value, but only after due allowance has been made 
for difference in such factors as character of buildings, methods 
of payment, side of street, and size and usefulness of lot 

In arriving at a judgment of value by the sale price, allowance 
must also be made for urgent need or for personal inclinations, 
both of which frequently deteimine a price in excess of actual 
value A growing merchant will pay an exorbitant price for 
the lot next to him in order to expand his business without moving , 
and sentiment will rebuy the old homestead at a price in excess of 
its ordinary utility Nor can value be determined by the price 
received at a forced sale Eeal market value, cash sale value, or 
fair cash value is the price demanded when the buyer is willing, 

'See John A Zangerle, Prviaiples of Seal Estate Appramng (McMiohael, 
1934), Ohap, 11, and Frederick M Babcock, The Appraisal of Seal Estate 
(Macmillan, 1924), Ohaps II-IV 

’ Zangerle, op, ovt , Ohapa Ill-VilJ ; and Babcock, op mt , Obapa V-Vm, 
and XII For a suggeation aa to the methods to be apphed to each type of real 
estate, see Babcock, op, mt , 325. 
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but not compelled, to buy, and the seller is willing, but not com- 
pelled, to sell 

A less satisfactory, but frequently more available method of 
value 13 by the capitalization of rentals and leases In the capital- 
ization of rentals different rates must be used for different classes 
of real estate, and for real estate in different localities In certain 
types of property, such as amusement places and garages, the 
rental is not a good index of value 

Promt such evidence it is possible to approximate the value of 
teitam parcels of land throughout a city, and this information may 
be used to allocate values to neighboring parcels But these values 
may not be assigned blindly — ^neighboring areas may be of differ- 
ent shapes and depths, may be of a size not best suited to the 
purpose, may be affected by corner influence, etc Realization of 
these conditions has brought about the formulation of rules for 
applying known facts m the valuation of properties At best these 
rules are empirical, as is evidenced by their lack of uniformity in 
important cities, but when intelbgently used, they are helpfuld 

The first of these rules has to do with the common unit of land 
measurement Undeveloped territory is usually valued by the 
acre, industrial sites by the square foot, and residential and busi- 
ness property by the unit foot, one foot front by the usual 
depth of properties in any particular city, often one foot by one 
hundred or one hundred and twenty feet, located in the center of 
a block.® Having arrived at the value of a unit foot in each block 

heheve that while ralee are useful aud good things to have there 
should be a trained mind, experienced in the neighborhood who applies the 
rules when and so far as they fit the actual facts found on the ground ” 
Lawson Purdy, Fioceedings of the Seventh Annual Conference Under the 
Auspices of the National lax AssomcUwn (1913), 288 

“John A Zangerle, county auditor of Cuyahoga County m which the city 
of Cleveland is located, and Lawson Purdy, formerly chairman of the Board 
of Assessors of New York City, have made outstanding contributions in the 
solution of assessing problems and assessing property for purposes of taxation. 
Befeience should he made to Punciples of Meal Bstate Appraising and Unit 
Value Zand Maps by Mr Zangerle (1924) , and The Assessment of Seal 
Estate by Lawson Purdy (Supplement, Not Mun Een, VIII, 609-527 (Septem- 
ber, 1919) 

Among other valuable publications are Alfred D Bernard, Some Principles 
hnd Prohlems of Seal Estate Valuation (United States Pidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, 1913), Richard M Hnrd, Principles of City Land Values 
(Record and Guide, 1924) , Frederick M Babcock, The Appi aisal of Seal 
Estate (Macmillan, 1924) , Stanley McMichael and Robert P Bingliam, City 
Growth and Values (McMichael, 1923) , J Ben Stoner, Sy stews of Equalising, 
Assessing, and GolleoUng Taxes (Austin, Texas, 1924) , and W W Pollock 
and Karl W H Scholz, The Science and Practice of Urban Land Valuation 
(Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co, 1926) 

Reference should also be made to the assessmg manuals of St Paul, Wash- 
ington, Bridgeport, and Detroit, to the Eeport on the Assessment of Seal 
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or street frontage, the assessor might determine the value of each chap 

lot by the simple process of multiplying the unit foot value by the 

number of front feet tn each parcel But this simple method would 
be grossly unfair because lota vary m depth, and in the business 
sections particularly a shallow lot is worth more proportionately 
than a deep one, because of aecessibihty ^ The depth rules devised 
endeavor to estimate the distribution of value within a lot 

The 4-3-2-1 rule is to the effect that the first, or street, front- 
age to a depth of twenty-five feet of a lot 100 feet deepfis worth 
forty percent of the whole, the second twenty-five feet, thirtj^' 
percent of the whole, the third twenty-five feet twenty percent 
of the whole, and the rear twenty -five feet, ten percent of the 
whole Accoiding to the Hoffman rule, the street-half of a lot 200 
feet deep is worth two-thirds of the value of the whole lot and 
the Hoffman-Neill rule works out the relative value of intermediate 
depths Other important rules are the Newark rule, the Pleydell 
rule, the Lindsay-Bernard rule, and the Somers rule The appli- 
cation of seveial of these rules to lots 100 feet deep is shown in the 
table on page 86 

Certain of these rules have been worked out m detail for dif- 
ferent types of lots and there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether a single rule can be devised to apply to all real estate 
business frontage, wholesale district, and residence lots Eor 
example, would the first twenty-five feet of a residence lot hold the 
same percentage of value as the first twenty-five feet of a business 
lot of the same length? Probably not 

The rules apply to inside lots and make no provision for the coraor 
increased value of corner lots which comes primarily because of 
accessibility, but also because of light, ventilation, and general 
utility It 13 difficult to formulate a rule for measuring corner 
influence, because of its lack of uniformity and there is wide 
discrepancy in the rules adopted by various cities A corner lot 
in the shopping center may have unusual value because it attracts 
customers from several directions, a corner in the wholesale sec- 
tion may have no advantages over an inside location except that 
which comes from better light and ventilation, and a residence 

Property in the City of Soehester (Eochester Bureau of Municipal Eesearoli, 

1921), and to 'Walter W Polloclt, “An Equitalile Standard for Land Valua- 
tions,” Proceedings of the Seventh National Conference on Taxation 

^ It IS usual for a city to employ two depth rules, one for lots of a standard 
size, and another for lots of unusual depth 

* Pot numerous other rules some of them applying to a deeper lot unit, see 
Babcock, op ait , 278-281 
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DEPTH EULE8 
ON 100 EOOT UNITS 



Somers 

Cleveland 

Davies- 


HofEman 

Martin- 

Dist of 
Columbia 

Depth 

Detroit 

N Y. 

4-3-2 1 

NeiU 

Ohaeago 

(Eiohnrds) 

(Eeet) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

6. 

14 35 

12 60 

9 40 

17 32 

14 96 

22.36 

10 

25 00 

21 70 

17 80 

25 98 

19 90 

31 62 

16 

33 22 

29 20 

25 60 

32.98 

24 76 

, 38.73 

20 

41 00 

35 80 

33 00 

38 99 

29 60 

44,72 

25 

47 90 

41 70 

40 00 

44 44 

34 35 

60.00 

30 

64 00 

4710 

46 70 

49 47 

8910 

64 77 

it35 

59 20 

62 10 

53 10 

64 12 

43 75 

6916 

40 

64 00 

56 80 

69 10 

68 49 

48,40 

63.26 

45 

68 45 

61 30 

64 70 

62 67 

62 95 

67 09 

60 

72 50 

66 40 

70 00 

66 67 

57 60 

70 71 

65 

76 20 

69 40 

74 00 

70 61 

61.96 

7416 

60 

79 50 

78 40 

79 40 

74.20 

66 40 

77 46 

65 

82 61 

77 10 

83.40 

77 74 

70 76 

80 62 

70 

86 60 

80 60 

86 90 

8117 

7610 

83 67 

75 

88 30 

84,10 

90 00 

84 49 

79 35 

86 60 

80 

90 90 

87 60 

92 22 

87 73 

83.60 

89 44 

85 

93 33 

91 00 

94 22 

90 90 

87.75 

92 20 

90 

95 60 

94 00 

96 17 

94 01 

91 90 

94 87 

96 

97 86 

97 00 

98 10 

97 03 

96 96 

97 47 

100 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

no . 

104 00 

106 00 

103 76 


107 90 

104 88 

120 

107 50 

111 20 

107 36 


115 60 

109 55 

130 

no 50 

116 20 

no 60 


12310 

114 02 

140 

113 00 

121 20 

113 80 


130 40 

118 32 

150 

116 00 

126 20 

117 00 

117.00 

137.60 

122 48 

160 

116 80 

13120 

119 80 


144 40 

126 49 

170., 

118 40 

136 20 

122 60 


161 10 

130.38 

180 . 

119 80 

14120 

126 20 


167 60 

18416 

190. 

121 00 

145 20 

127 60 


163 90 

187.84 

200 

250 

300. 

350 

400 

500 

600. 

122 00 

126 05 

129 26 
13190 

134 20 

137 86 
140.56 

149.20 

130 00 

130 00 

170.00 

141.42 


corner may actually be worth less than inside property because 
of its double liability to special assessments and its exposure to 
traffic annoyance After examining many rules, Messrs Lindsay 
and Bernard, in Baltimore, have suggested a rule for finding the 
nuiumum value of corner property, which involves the simple plan 
of treating a corner lot as two lots, one fronting on each street 
The value of each lot is found as an inside lot, and these values, 
when added together, give the total value including corner in- 
fluence ^ Mr John A. Zangerle, county auditor of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, in which the city of Cleveland is located, says that 
‘Bernaid, op. nt,, 62. 
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an examination of hundreds of important comers, comparing such 
assessment with the knoivu values or capitalized leases, established 
to his satisfaction that the Baltimore method was not excessive or 
unjust However, in deference to certain opposition, Mr Zangerle 
makes a reduction of twenty-eight percent on such valuation, the 
corner influence being applied on the basis of the so-called Zangerle 
Curve ^ Corner mfluence is ordmanly assumed to extend for 100 
feet from the street intersection, although some authorities deny 
this, holding that the influence affects only the comer parcel regard- 
less of size Zangerle says "The true test of a corner lot system 
must be that blocks of like size and umta when added together will 
be identical in value with other blocks of the same area,” and 
curves have been developed for extending the influence accordingly 
An example of such a table applymg a maximum of thirty-six 
percent of the side street influence to sixty feet of a corner is as 
follows 


DETBOIT COBNER INFLEENOE TABLE 


1 ft 

166% 

21 ft. 

24 93% 

41 ft. 

34 31% 

2 ft 

3 25 

22 ft 

26 67 

42 ft 

34 63 

3 ft 

4 80 

23 ft 

26 38 

43 ft 

34 73 

4 ft 

6 30 

24 ft 

27 06 

44 ft 

34 91 

6 ft 

7 75 

25 ft 

27 71 

46 ft 

36 07 

6 ft 

915 

26 ft 

28 33 

46 ft 

36 21 

7 ft 

10 50 

27 ft 

28 92 

47 ft 

35 33 

8 ft 

11 80 

28 ft 

29 48 

48 ft 

35 44 

9 ft 

13 05 

29 ft 

30 01 

49 ft 

35 64 

10 ft 

14 26 

30 ft 

30 61 

50 ft 

35 63 

11 ft 

15 43 

31 ft 

30 98 

51 ft 

35 71 

12 ft 

16 56 

.32 ft 

31 42 

62 ft 

35 78 

13 ft 

17 66 

33 ft 

3183 

63 ft 

35 84 

14 ft 

18 70 

34 ft 

32 21 

54 ft 

35 89 

15 ft 

19 71 

35 ft 

32 67 

65 ft 

35 93 

16 ft 

20 68 

36 ft 

32 91 

56 ft 

35 96 

17 ft 

21 61 

37 ft 

33 23 

67 ft 

36 98 

18 ft. 

22 60 

38 ft 

33 53 

58 ft 

35 99 

19 ft 

23 35 

39 ft 

33 81 

69 ft 

35 996 

20 ft 

24 10 

40 ft. 

84 07 

60 ft 

36.00 


As has been stated it is held by some that residence corners 
have little or no additional value over inside lots, and that business 
property of a low value should take on a less percent of coiner 
influence than business property of high value In tins connection, 
Mr Zangerle has developed a table of partial corner addition, 
showing the percentage that should be added for corner influence 
up to values of $200 per front foot, above which value the usual 
‘Zangerle, op dt., 96 See also, Babcock, op. cif , 307 
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corner rule prevails^ Babcock starts with the Lindsay-Bernard 
rule, but modifies it by the application of coefficients that decrease 
from the unit one m high class retail districts to 65 for residence 
property ® 

The appraisal of angular and irregular-shaped lots, and prop- 
erty m euived lines or of trapezoid shape offers difficulties winch 
have been met by the application of rules, based upon tlie valua- 
tion of plots in the form of right angled triangles In valuing 
such properties it is customary to extend the boundary lines so as 
to form a rectangular plot, and secure the value of this parcel by 
the usual methods Then, if the base of the triangular section 
rests on the street it is treated as a rectangle with one-half the 
depth of the triangle, and valued accordingly This value sub- 
tracted from the value of the completed rectangle wiU. give the 
residual value to be applied to a triangle, the apex of which rather 
than the base rests upon the street. The rule applying to tri- 
angular plats IS not exactly equitable, but may be sufficiently so 
for practical purposes 

By judicious use of these rules it is possible to assign values to 
many irregular parcels that can be cut into rectangles and tri- 
angles, and to value property having frontage on three streets ® 
Previous mention has been made of “plottage,” which is the 
utility of land as determined by its size. Ordinarily a small parcel 
IS not as usable as a larger one, and its value must be reduced 
accordingly * Rules have been developed to care for this reduc- 
tion in value “ 

Alleys add to the value of business lots in particular, because 
of added accessibility, ventilation and light If a lot “fronts” 
only on an alley, a unit foot value should he assigned, and the 
thoroughfare treated as a street Otherwise, the Zangerle rule 
provides that one-half of the width of the alley be added to the 
depth of the lot as the circumstances require “ The Babcock nile 
is more precise, and involves the addition of coefficients varying 
with the type of property, and allows for the ratio of alley width 
to the size of the property affected ’’ 

^Zangerle, op evt , 106 “Babcock, op G%t., 304 

’When tbe lot is a trapezoid or composed of irregularities, block off into 
squares and triangles that are divisable into tbe lot, find tbe value of each ao 
cording to accepted rules, and add up these values for tbe total value of the lot 
* This IS not always true, as a small plot may absorb value because of the 
use to which large neighboring plots are put 

'Babcock, op ctf, 808 312 "Zangerle, op evt , 139 

•Babcock, op o%t , 313-310 
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In assessing structures it must be borne in mind that a build- 

mg IS worth no more than the difference between the value of the 

land and the total value of the property ^ If an improvement re- Assesainsr 
fleets the highest utility of the land upon which it is placed, the 
improvement is worth its cost of reproduction, less structural de- 
preciation If the highest utihty is not reflected m the structure, 
it IS obsolete This element of obsolescence should be considered obsoiea 

cence 

before the other elements entering into value are determined 
Some authorities have endeavored to measure this obsolescence 
and establish uniform tables of economic depreciation “ How- 
ever, uniform tables are difficult if not impossible of formulation 
since economic depreciation or obsolescence is most marked in 
cities and sections of cities of rapid giowth, and what is fair m one 
instance is absurd in another It may be concluded that if the 
improvements will not sell for their sound value plus the value 
of the land, or will not earn a fair return on their sound value 
plus the value of the land, economic depreciation or obsolescence 
has set in and must be allowed for * Some assessing authorities 
deny this implication, largely on the ground that to allow for an 
absence of full use of a parcel of property is to open the door 
to graft and favoritism ^ 

The following table of economic depreciation is summarized 
from Bolton by Bernard, and is only illustrative ' 


Type 


IiiMiN Ybabs 


Taxpayer (a cheap structure designed to earn taxes on a site 
while it IB going to a higher utihty ) 

Hotels . ... 

Apartment houses . . 

Store Buildings 

Tenements and flats (distinguished from apartment houses m 
that features of maintenance such as heat, elevators, 
janitor service, etc, are lacking ) 

Office and business buildings . . . 

Lofts and factories 

Eesidencea ... 

Banks and institutions 


12-15 

15-18 

18-21 

21-25 


25-2T 

27-33 

33-37 

37-44 

44-50 


* ‘ ‘ Beal estate is never the sum of the land plus the Btiuetural value of the 
improvements, unless the impiovements are peculiarly adapted to the lot, that 
is, the utility of the lot is host served by the improvemeut erected on it ” 
Bernard, op oit , 65 

’See E P Bolton, Su%ld%ng fm Profit (1922). 

• Bernard, op ert , 7 4. 

*“It IS a wide door for friends and a narrow door for foes.” Zangerle, 
op Dit , 223 

“ Bernard, op, ett , 72 
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After obsolescence it is necessary, to consider the diffleult sub- 
ject of structural depreciation As an estimate of structural de- 
preciation some authorities make an allowance of one percent a 
year for good brick construction and two percent a year for 
frame construction, and have found this procedure satisfactory ’■ 
Authoiities have developed numerous tables covering the physical 
depreciation of buildings, but here again so many factors enter 
that categorical determinations are impossible The following table 
of structural deteriorations is appended for illustrative purposes • “ 


Type 

Life in Yeaus 

Cheap detached frame residences 

30- 40 

Good detached fiome lesidenees 

. 40- 60 

Ordinary brick residences 

60- 75 

Good brick and stone residences 

100-160 

Frame tenements 

26- 36 

Brick tenements and flats 

o 

! 

o 

Good class apartment houses 

. 60- 76 

High class fireproof apartment houses. 

. . . 76-100 

Cheap brick shops and dwellings 

40- 60 

Ordinary brick shops and dwellings 

60- 76 

Good briek and stone stores and offices 

. . . 76-100 

High class offices of masonry and steel 

160- 


After consideration of economic and structural depreciation, 
the assessor naturally turns to the cost of construction as an index 
of value, assuming that this cost can be obtained accurately. As 
a rule, however, estimated costs must be secured by comparison 
with the cost of similar structures, making allowances for the 
varying grades of construction which are found Numerous tables 
have been developed to assist the assessor, based upon both the 
sqLuare feet of floor space and the cubic contents of buildings 
There are many tj^pes of structures and variations within the same 
general type ® 

In recent years many buildings have appreciated largely in 
value because of increased construction costs Assessors have 
been gradually taking these increased values into consideration, 
but not with sufficient rapidity to undo the inequality of assess- 
ment that exists between new and old construction * 

It is roughly estimated that personal property keeps pace with 

’Bemaid, op. at, 76 

* Zangerle, op. at , 236-227 

‘These are given m detail with photographs of each type of structure in 
Zangerle, op at, C!hap XXXVIII-XL. 

* See Zangerle, op mt., Chap. XXXVII 
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real estate in amount, yet tlie ratio of personalty taxes to real chap 

estate taxes is constantly decreasing, as -will be noted on all assess- 

ment rolls m recent years. The cause of this decrease is obvious Asaessment 
Taxes on personal property cannot be collected, even when extreme aonaity 
measures are used to place it on the assessment rolls To be sure, 
household furniture, stocks in trade, etc., which are physical, can 
be assessed If the owners of such property are large holders the 
assessed taxes can be collected, many of the smaller assessments 
are eventually reported delinquent and uncollectible But such 
property is negligible compared to the wealth of stocks, bonds, 
moitgages, and other evidences of ownership or indebtedness upon 
which it is often endeavored to collect taxes, although such taxes 
result in double taxation, and the tax is usually so high as to 
prohibit ownership if taxes are paid^ A four percent or five 
percent bond taxed at, say, two percent does not leave a return 
that justifies ownership Some states have recognized this situation 
and have provided for small registration taxes on mortgages and 
bonds, after which such property is exempt from further pay- 
ments. This practice is not widespread, and the impossible and 
unjust effort to assess personalty is still kept up in many com- 
mumties.^ 

Recognition of the fact that not aU property should be taxed ciassUoa- 
alike has inspired a movement for the classification of property property 
for purposes of taxation Under this proposal it is probable that |io86^S' 
real estate would bear the brunt of taxation, on the grounds that 
it has permanent value, profits from unearned mcrement, and 
secures the greatest benefits from the operations of government 
Structures would be taxed at a lower rate, as they rapidly depre- 
ciate in value, and their erection would be encouraged by this 
subsidy, if it may be so called Personalty would be taxed least 
of all, for reasons already given It is to be anticipated that this 
movement will develop rapidly as cities secure home rule m 
taxation The scheme is already in operation in Pittsburgh, where 
the city tax on buildings is reduced each year until a value of 
fifty percent is reached Minnesota has a fourfold classification 
with different rates of assessment for iron ore, household goods, 

’Some assessors send a hlank to every resident, or to every person listed 
in the telephone dixeetory, placing an arbitrary assessment against those -who 
make no return. These assessments are then increased each year until a 
protest results 

’Important exceptions are Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts 
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live stock and agrictiltural products and all other property. In 
1918 the principle of elassiflcation of propeity for purposes of 
taxation was writteii into the constitution of Ohio , but the amend- 
ment was nullrfied by another amendment passed at the same 
time ^ 

After the assessment has been made, opportunity is usually 
given for review by the assessing officers, or by the members of a 
special board of review, Vfho listen to the protests of citizens. 
Not infrequently, errors of assessments are ascertained and cor- 
rected These local hoards of review serve to equalize assessments 
as between individuals in the same community only, and after 
local review, appeal may he had to state hoard, and finally to the 
courts Most states have, for purposes of state taxation, a state 
authority responsible for review and equalization of assessments 
as between counties and cities Otherwise grave injustice would be 
done larger commumties which assess at nearly full value in order 
to increase the bonding limits 

The procedure for assessing property in any locality, including 
the seveial rules adopted, constitutes a manual of assessment, 
All of the procedure used should be definite, and a matter of 
record. To this end, the manual should be printed and available 
for distribution among interested citizens 

When the assessment rolls are approved they are certified to 
the proper tax-collecting authority or authorities. Usually one 
such authority — for example, the county treasurer — collects the 
taxes of all the taxing units within a locality ^ Such, however, 
IS not always the case In a few instances the total of assessed 
taxes belonging to any city is certified to the controller and set 
up on Ins books as an asset Such procedure provides some control 
over the collection on taxes , but it is not usual 

State legislation or charter provision frequently restricts the 
amount of taxes that can be levied in any one year for public pur- 
poses These tax restrictions appeal to the taxpayer, who looks 
upon the municipahty as a tax spending machine, and they may, 
if reasonable, check useless expenditure But in the long run, the 
merit of legal restrictions is illusionary, because cities resort to 
every unsound expedient to circumvent them. 

The favorite method of tax limitation is the prescription of a 

discussion of the claBsifieation of pxopoity foi purposes of taxation 
appears m the Bulletins of the CoTi^Mutwial Convention (State of Massa- 
chusetts, 1918) 

“iPor a diseuasioa of the prebiUmg and collection of taxes, see p 128, 
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fixed rate of levy for certain specific purposes or for all purposes 
Mr E 0 Atkinson states that there is usually no inherent leason- 
ableness in the particular rates estabhshed, and the interior limita- 
tions are arbitrary and very often produce serious injustice as 
among the various levying districts subject to a single levy Fur- 
ther the method of controlling expenditures by a flat tax limita- 
tion, when applied to the whole state, is too rigid, too mechanical, 
and does not result in protecting the taxpayer The plan assumes 
that all districts are expending at about the same rate and neglects 
the fact that those districts which are comparatively new, but 
which are growing rapidly in population, such as the newer indus- 
trial centers, may have a scale of requirements — urgent ones too — 
entirely different from that of older and more slowly developing 
communities ^ Another type of limitation restricts taxation accord- 
ing to the levies of the previous year, permitting the levy of each 
year to increase only a certain percent over the levy of the preced- 
ing year Some legislatures have estabbshed the maximum per 
capita levy that may be made, as in Minnesota Still another 
method of limitation is to permit taxpayers the right of appeal 
from all tax levies to a state board, which, free from local influ- 
ences, exammes the relative necessity of demands and makes a 
decision accordingly This plan is in use in Indiana, but is open 
to the obvious criticism that control of local financial affairs is 
placed in the hands of individuals not conversant with the needs 
of a community, and that the principle of local autonomy is 
contravened “ 

The principal results of rigorous tax limitations are the reduc- 
tion of municipal expenditures below a standard of decency prevail- 
ing in cities of similar size; heavy increase in public debt owing 
to the issuance of deficiency bonds, or bonds for improvements 
that would be met ordinarily from current revenues, improper 
financial practices, including diversions of moneys from special 
funds to funds having more urgent need, and general failure 
to provide for the maintenance and repair of public property, 

‘For a straightforwaid statement of how such tax hmitations have affected 
the cities of one state, see E 0 Atkinson, The Effects of Tax Linuxtaiiona upon 
Local Fxnanoe m Ohio 1911 to 19SS (Cleveland, 1923) , also, “Tax and Debt 
Limit Lavrs,” Prooeedmgs of Seventeenth Annual Oonferenoe on Taxation 
(1924) 

’Philip Zoeroher, “Central Supervision of Local Expenditures,” Proceed^ 
%nga of the Seventeenth Annual Conferenoe on Taxation. Bee also, Erank G. 
Bates, “State Control of Local Finance in Indiana,” Amer PoUt. Soi Bev , 
XX, 352-360 (May, 1926) 
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thus placing a hurden upon future taxpayers for the benefit of 
immediate taxpayers. These studies of tax limits have forced 
the conclusion that they do not actually limit, and that they often 
encourage unsound financing There is no effective way in a 
democracy of blocking a genuine popular demand for increased 
governmental service The only sound method of securing a re- 
striction on tax levies is by the establishment of a comprehensive 
and binding budget system, the enactment of bonding laws which 
will prevent unsound bonding, and the wide distribution among the 
electorate of the direct tax burden ^ 

Centralization of fiscal and taxation authority is one of the 
principal tendencies of lecent years, as manifested in the estab- 
lishment of state tax commissions and the amplification of their 
powers This centralization has affected taxation within munici- 
pahtiea in several general directions First, there has been a 
tendency towards state supervision of local assessments, the central 
authority supervising and controlling the work of local assessing, 
thus depriving localities of considerable autonomy In some states 
aU assessments are subject to state review and are equalized as 
between governmental umts, especially for purposes of state taxa- 
tion In this same connection the state authorities are assuming 
control of the assessment of utilities It is clearly recognized 
that untrained local assessors are utterly incapable of evaluating 
the parts of a railroad or telephone system, and today such assess- 
ments are made primarily by state tax commissions or other central 
authority. This procedure has not brought about the elimination 
of aU inequalities, but it has at least tended to substitute scientific 
knowledge and uniformity for ignorance in the taxing of these 
types of properties 

A second result is found in the control of the administration 
of special taxes, particularly taxes on inheritances, incomes, and 
gasoline, and other miscellaneous taxes Sometimes the moneys 
collected m taxes are turned hack to the city on some basis, but 
more often they are allocated, in whole or in part, to the use of the 
state. A last result is the estahbshment of central control over 
local expenditures and debt, through the examination of local 
budgets and central supervision of local finances and accounting. 
Examples of this control are found in the provisions of the Indiana 
law of 1919, already mentioned, the Ohio provision for the state 
supervision and control of public offices, the operations of the 

* See preyioufl citations 
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county tax conservation comnussaon m Portland, Oregon, and the 
laws of New J ersey and Massachusetts ^ 

The cost of current activities not secured from general property 
taxation is derived largely by licensing the conduct of certain 
private enterprises that require a measure of police regulation, or 
through the collection of fees for services that the city renders 
to private individuals These special taxes “ are of three types, 
(1) licenses for revenue, (2) hieenses for regulation, and (3) fees 
Licenses for revenue must he authorized specifically hy statute 
or charter provision, and except in Southern states are little used. 
In general, the idea of a special tax on certain occupations and 
trades has been repugnant to taxing authorities and to the public 
When used, the more common imposts on trades and occupations 
are taxes on vehicles, merchants, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, express eompames, insurance companies and agents, law- 
yers, theaters, engineers, hotels, boarding houses, livery stables, 
architects, printers, brokers, agents, dairymen, bakers, mechanical 
trades, packers, bill posters, doctors, barbers, and others ® 

Regulatory licences are a common source of city revenue 
Such licenses are imposed, under the police power upon such ' 
businesses as require special police control In theory the co&t 
cannot exceed the additional public expense made necessary by 
the operation of such businesses However, the courts are not 
inclined to inquire closely into the judgment of the legislative body 
on this point unless there is decided evidence of unreasonableness. 
Such regulatory licenses are employed to control the operations of 
vehicles for hire, transient merchants, scavengers, peddlers, pawn- 
brokers, second-hand dealers, auctioneers, pool and hiUiard rooms, 
dance halls, howling alleys, and similar businesses ^ 

Fees are a payment to the city for services rendered and in 
which the benefit is to a particular individual rather than to the 
general public In some instances a public benefit is also had, 
usually in the way of safety , but the larger service is to the indi- 
vidual. Public interest does, however, frequently dictate what 
shall be done for private individuals at a fee “ 

‘See Clyde J. Crobaugh, “Centralizing Fiscal Tendencies m State and 
Local Belations, ’ ’ ibid. 

‘Strictly speaMng, a license is not a tax A foe is a tax only wlien it 
exceeds the cost of the service rendered 

‘MoQuillen, op oit , III, Chap 2XVI Francis Oalcoy, op ott , 300-301, 
tloOnes and lists licenses, treating them as regulatory imposts. 

*iua 

'• Oakey, op, ovt , 306, for a definition and list of fees 
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As a source of revenue, fees are not exploited as generally 
as they should he, and cities frequently render special services 
without cost or at too small a cost These special benefits include 
permission to make cuts in pavements, building inspection, ele- 
vator inspection, boiler inspection, etc. However, the demarcation 
between services of public and private benefit is not always clear 
Citizens resent payments for which no little or no private benefit 
is received, and therefore the public usually assumes the cost of 
inspections and similar activities where the benefit is more general 
than individual — for example, the inspection of weights and 
measure, barber shops, restaurants, dairies, etc 

Formerly it was customary for municipal officers to receive fees 
in lieu of or as an addition to, their salaries This practice is being 
done away with, as the citizen charged for a service, frequently 
not of his own seeking, resents making a payment not destined for 
the public treasury Also, certain fees are so very productive that 
their retention by the public treasury is most desirable To do 
otherwise is to over-pay an officer for his services, and make an 
office a prize for political intrigue ^ 

Licenses are issued ordinarily by a division of licenses in police 
treasurer’s department, although occasionally other depart- 
function wholly or in part in this connection Fees are 
y collected by the department rendering the service charged 

Accounting control over the collection of licenses and fees is 
secured in a number of ways The usual method is the making of 
the receipt in duplicate or triphcate by means of carbon paper. 
This IS thoroughly practical when the rate charged is umform. 
Otherwise the copies held in the department can be altered easily 
by a clerk so minded Another method is by the use of controlled 
stationery In such cases receipts are treated as cash, and are 
charged to the issuing office This scheme has not been widely 
used, owing to the possibility of theft, and to the extra accounting 
that it makes necessary Where the charge is not uniform, a re- 
ceipt with a staggered stub can be employed, the stub being so 
prmted that when the receipt is detached the stub indicates the 
amount charged A still more practical scheme, for both umform 
and non-umform collections, is the cash register Registers are 



* The sheiifE of New York County is said to leeeive more than $100,000 a 
year m fees, and the clerk of Wayne County (in whieli Detroit is situated), 
more than $30,000 
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available that will print tbe amount collected and the number of 
the clerk making the coUeetion both upon the receipt issued the 
customer and that retained in the department, and upon a tripli- 
cate, if necessary This plan furnishes a large degree of safety 
and an easy method of audit Its diawbaek is the initial cost of 
installation 

The effectiveness of licenses and fees as a source of revenue 
depends upon the efficiency of the collection With fees, coUee- 
tion IS usually easy, since the service will not be rendered until the 
collection is made Where a graduated fee is charged it is neces- 
sary to see that the amount of service is not understated This is 
particularly tiue of the inspection of building plans, and the 
building department mamtains a corps of field inspectors to see 
that plans are comphed with, and that a sufficient fee has been 
charged 

In some instances fees are not collected until after the service 
IS rendered, as, for example, cuts in pavements, where the work is 
done by the city for a privately owned utility This is because 
the charge is not known untd the work is completed The collec- 
tion of such charges depends upon the effectiveness of the con- 
trolling officer and the department doing the work When suq 11‘ 
work is done with the authority of the controller, he retains 
control that insures the work department reporting back a charge, - 
The correctness of this charge depends upon the cost records 
maintained Public utihties and contractors requiiing frequent 
cuts in pavements will often make a deposit with the proper 
authorities, against which fees will be charged currently Once 
a charge is reported, when a deposit is not made, its collection is 
a duty of the controller or the treasurer A uniformed poheeman 
IS a most effective collector if the customary mailed statements are 
Ignored 

Licenses can be imposed fully only through continuous inspec- 
tion When a heense has been issued it is required to be exposed, 
or a metal tag is supplied indicating that the license for the 
current year has been paid Such inspection is pioperly the 
function of the pohce 

The sources of miscellaneous revenues need only be mentioned 
They are, chiefly, rents from leased properties, sale of materials, 
sale of property, fines, grants fiom other governmental units, 
leases of under-sidewalk space, payments for franchise privileges, 
gifts from individuals, uncollected minor claims, etc 
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A principal source of city revenue after property taxation is 
the income from publicly owned utilities and incluslrtes— revenue, 
however, that is more apparent than real Generally the law pro- 
vides that sueh income shall bo used to pay ojicu-atiiif' expioises, 
provide betterments, and meet interest and debt retirement charges 
of the utility producing it This is entirely proper The patrons 
of a public utility are neither in theory nor in fact the entire 
citizen body, and to secure sulistantial revenue from sueh utilities 
for meeting the general operating exiienses of a inuniciiiality is in 
fact taxation of a special class On the whole, however, tlie com- 
plaint IS reversed, namely, that publicly owned ntililios are con- 
structed from taxation or general bonds, and that the actual de- 
ficits of operation are met by taxation, though these deficits are 
frequently concealed or postponed Tlie justice of either argument 
IS, of course, open to accounting determination, and one of the 
signs of healthy municipal progress is the adoiition oC sound 
accounting and financial methods in the construction and operation 
of publicly owned utilities ^ 

Municipal industries not in the nature of utilities are few, and 
then revenues are of small moment Tlie ])nneipal activities of 
this nature are municipal dance halls, bathing beaches, ri'stiiurants, 
refectoiies, etc Most of those are only self-supporting and their 
finances are so planned Occasionally cities operate major indus- 
tries, such as factories in connection with prisons. The rovenuos 
from such activities may be substantial, yet tliey furnish only a 
smaU surplus towards the general operating costs of the city, 

Utility revenues are so large, and arc drawn from so many 
individuals, that their pioper collection is a major accounting 
problem Cities are interested principally in supplying water 
and electricity — charges for which involve measuring the con- 
sumption by many individuals, and the paying of relatively small 
sums by an equal number In connection with controlling the 
revenues of these utilities, the administrator is essentially interested 
in seeing that a record is had of every establishment receiving 
service, so that each may be charged for services rendered ; that 
the charges against such establishments are computed accurately i 
that the computed charges are recorded and hilled correctly ; and 
that the cash received actually reaches the city treasury To be 
certain that these points are covered involves detailed utility ac- 

^See Chap, XXXL 
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counting with which the general administrator will not be imme- 
diately concerned ^ 

The operation of municipal industries involves not only the 
collection of cash receipts, but also production and sales The 
administrator must know, among othei facts, that purchases of 
raw materials and supplies are economically made , that the means 
of production are efficient , that no raw material, and none of the 
finished product, is lost during the manufacturing process, that 
sales are being made readily and at best prices , that the producing 
personnel is efficient, that collections are effective, and that the 
cash collected is reaching tlie treasury All of these things, and 
others, can be assured through adequate industrial accounting 
procedure, too complex to be discussed here 

The collection of levenues from refectories and similar agencies 
presents questions of an entiiely different type Here the city 
buys finished products and disposes of them at a profit The 
simplest method of control is to charge the agent with such goods 
at their retail prices and make proper credits for losses For 
boating, bathing, and dancing privileges the self-recording ticket- 
vending machine is a help 

The last important source of municipal income is not a revenue 
at all, except in a limited sense Such income is derived from 
temporary unfunded indebtedness, either as unpaid bills or actual 
borrowings This floating debt usually occurs in one or more of 
the following forms loans in anticipation of taxes, unsecured loans, 
authorizations in advance of tax levies, unpaid bills, and claim 
certificates 

The fact that certain cities do not collect taxes in advance, 
thereby requiring that loans be made in anticipation of taxes, has 
been mentioned Such loans aie certainly legitimate, if not eco- 
nomical The trouble is, however, that cities spend all of their 
accrued revenues and then borrow on next year’s taxes to meet 
bills of the current year. Loans in anticipation of taxes arc, of 
course, limited to such proportion of next year’s taxes as the law 
permits, or that bankers will agree to furnish The most desirable 
procedure is the collection of taxes m advance and the prohibition 
of borrowing with these taxes as a security 

Unsecured loans are of the same nature as loans in anticipation 
of taxes, except that such loans are not represented by collateral. 

* For a discussion of water revenues, see CSiap. XXVIII. 
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Sometimes such loans, made by agreement among local financiers, 
serve to tide over emergency situations, oi pending the sale of 
bonds In the latter instance they are entirely 3 iistified, in the 
former, only most in gent emeigcnciea should be regaided us war- 
ranting such loans, and they should be retired by extra tax levies 
during the period immediately following 

Authorizations in advance of levies are made by practically 
every municipality, In such instances, dcpaitments are authorized 
to undertake activities not included in the curient budget, hut 
which will be included m the next budget The funds are taken 
from the total of unexpended money remaining in the treasury, 
or money that may be borrowed Such a system partly destroys 
the budget as a carefully prepared program, hut it serves a.s a 
means of meeting emergencies when current authorizations have 
taken up all available funds. Of course, by this practice, one 
appropriating anthoiity is attempting to pledge the conduet of a 
future one, which is legally impossible But such pledge's are 
usually made good, and since the debt is taken up in the succeeding 
year there are no marked ill effects 

Every city will have some floating indebtedness in the form 
of unpaid accounts, which is entirely proper wiicn the amounts 
are known and are represented by authorizations to incur liabil- 
ities and by cash m the treasury or anticipated revenues still un- 
eoUeoted Unpaid accounts are vicious only when officials authorize 
expenditures in excess of income, leaving a heritage of debt to their 
successors Such conduct is a he to the public as regards the 
current expenses of the government, it handicaps the incoming 
admimstration and breaks down the credit of the municipality. 
Happily, cities — particularly the larger ones — are preventing such 
situations by limiting expenditure authorizations to income, and 
by accounting control they are preventing officials from incurring 
habihties without adequate funds being available to liquidate them. 
When such courses are not followed voluntarily, they should bo 
required by law 

When a city’s finances reach a state where funds cannot be 
borrowed, either with or without security, claim certificates are 
a last resort Ordmary bills can be left unpaid, but payrolls 
must be met in some fashion. This can be done by issuing negoti- 
able claim certificates, sometimes bearing interest payable at some 
future time when money wiU be available The public employee 
has a choice between resigmng his position or accepting this paper, 
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trusting to the banks or trades people to cash it either at par 
or at a discount 

Trust funds are, of course, not a revenue at all, m the accepted 
sense of the woid Revenues may accrue to them, but the funds 
themselves must be applied to some specific object or objects 
Such funds comprehend reserves for the refund of taxes, assess- 
ments and water rates paid in error, funds donated for special 
purposes, fire and police pension funds, together with other adjust- 
ments and payments of special nature The task of keeping such 
funds intact is simple if public officials are properly inclined 
Occasionally trust funds are bon owed as are sinking funds, with 
liabihty to similar defects 

The pressure of increasing costs has been commented upon 
It has prompted many cities to seek new souices of revenue 
Investigations looking to the discovery of new sources, and the 
greater exploitation of old ones, have been undertaken by nearly 
every large city and by many smaller ones ^ Studies of this 
character have peculiar local applications, and deal largely with 
constitutional amendments extending to cities larger powers of 
local taxation or providing more equitable division of revenues 
between cities and other taxing bodies Aside from recommenda- 
tions modifying the powers of taxation on real and personal prop- 
erty, which are always of local significance, these investigations 
have led to certain recommendations which have common applica- 
tion to many cities, and of which the more important may be noted 
as follows reduction in tax exemptions, larger intei est from public 
funds, reduction m interest charges, increased returns from public 
utilities and industries, increased licenses, increased fees, wider 
use of special assessments, and more adequate payments for use 
of public property ^ 

One of the principal suggestions deals with the reduction of tax 

^Bepoits of the Joint Commiliee on Taxation and BetrenDlment (State of 
New Yoik, Log Doe No 07, 1925, aud Leg. Doo No 80, 1920) , Report of 
the Baltimore Tax Commission (1923), Milwaukee’s Tax Prohlcm (Oitizona' 
Bureau, 1921), New Sources of Revenue for New Jersey Munioipahties 
(State League of Municipalities, 1921) , Some Phases of the Misaollamous 
Revenue Situation in San Pranoisco (San Francisco Bureau of Govornniental 
Bosoarcli, 1920), Pmal Repoit of the Committee on Taxation of the City of 
New York (1916) , Report of the Commission on New Sources of Revenue, 
City of New York (1913) , Lent D Upson, Sources of Municipal Revenues in 
Illmois (Univ of 111., 1912) , and 0 B. Mernam, Municipal Revenues vti 
Chicago (Oity Club of Chicago, 1906) 

*Dr Luther Guliek has truthfully said that the result of these studies 
indicates that thoro are no new soureos of revenue- merely a further develop- 
ment of old ones and of new ceonomicB. 
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exemptions on real property, and urges tlnat tlio properties o£ 
fraternal and benevolent organizations, private saintariuius and 
hospitals other than fl^be Anld itoljlic liospitaLs, eluireh pioperly 
other than the buildings used foi •worship and religious instinelion, 
and private schools which charge for instiiietion, be i)laeed on 
the assessment roll and requiicd to bcai their share of the exiiense 
of state and local governments The exempting of chureli, hospital, 
and similar pioporty fiom taxation may be considered m the 
light of a contribution by the people to these benevolent organiza- 
tions and pui poses, and if the people intent loiially and knowingly 
release the holders of siieh property from taxation, L’or the purposes 
in hand, there is certainly no reason why objection should bo 
entered 

There is some question, however, whether the taxpayers gon- 
eraUy understand just what this exemption means to them For 
instance, it is estimated that if the exempted i>rop('rty in New 
York State were taxed for state purposes on the same basis as 
other property it would contribute one-third of the entire expenses 
of the state, m other words, if this property wore not exempted 
each taxpayer in the state would have one-tliird loss tax to pay. 
Certainly a more business-like and more open way of making 
public contribution to these objects of benevolence would be to 
collect taxes fiom them for all real estate whieli they liold, and 
to malce contribution through municipalities or the state of such 
sums as it might be desired to allot to each of them One desirable 
result of this, it is anticipated, would be to remove the opportunity 
(now taken advantage of in many casos) for organizations to 
secure the advantages of exemptions through subterfuge or 
favoritism ^ 

Larger mterest on public funds can be secured by the elimina- 
tion of the practice of allowing the city treasurer to receive interest 
on such funds as a perquisite of office, a practice that still pre- 
vails m a hmited number of localities Wliere this usage lias been 
abandoned, it is essential that the city receive the maximum rate 
of interest on daily balances of all lands ® 

Akin to the proposal to secure increased interest is that to 
reduce interest on the public debt. It is suggested that there bo 
a semi-annual collection of taxes, thus saving interest paid on 

‘See Beseai-oh Report No. 64, Tax Bwdens an3 Masmptiona (National 
Industrial Oonferenee Board, 1923) 

‘See Chap. Til. 
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temporary loans issued in anticipation of taxes and diminishing 
tax delinquencies by permitting property owners who are unable 
to pay the whole tax to pay at least half and go in arrearage for 
the other half Some cities do not collect any of their taxes in 
advance, but borrow money to pay running expenses until the 
tax IS collected, the interest on such loans, of course, being added 
to the tax levy 

The possibility of the larger utilization of publicly owned 
utilities and industries as an added source of current income is 
discussed more fully in another place ^ Cities are more and more 
socializing industries as well as utilities, and it is reasonable to 
expect that an increasing amount of net revenue will come from 
these sources, particularly through the sale of land secured by 
excess condemnation 

A review of licenses levied in mumeipahties indicates general 
tendencies, but no unifoimity m scope Licenses are not popular, 
and it is generally conceded that the charge for licenses imposed 
should be regulated by the cost of police supervision Yet such 
supervision is made necessary by an increasing number of private 
activities, and it is proper that they should bear its cost 

One of the first results of financial pressure is the develop- 
ment of special assessments to cover the cost of work formerly 
done from general operating funds In some instances street le- 
pair and street cleaning, as well as street lighting, are paid for 
by this means The practice is not general, however, and it is 
more common to find that street oiling, stieet sprmkhng and 
flushing, special boulevard lighting, and activities of localized bene- 
fit are paid for by this method Somewhat akin to this aro the 
charges made for snow removal, vault cleaning, street cuts, etc. 
As the limit of taxation is reached, further recourse must be had 
to this type of municipal financing 

Pees serve only to reimburse the municipality for costs actually 
incurred, but there has been a marked tendency to undercharge 
for services. Practically every commission which has investigated 
city revenues has recommended that the fee system be revised m 
order that an adequate return may be secured 

Cities have large sums invested in leased or idle real estate, 
the return upon which is notoriously inadequate Unused city 
lands are rented on long term leases for small sums, and few 
cities in the country charge at aU for space used on highways. 

* See Ohap XXZI. 
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If public service companies are so regulated as to earn only a fair 
return on the actual capital invested, tins neglect to collect for 
rent of streets is peiliaps justified IJnfortuiuitely, lliis iiloal 
condition seldom exists Where business houses are using .side- 
■walk spaces for areaways and where no public benefit can possibly 
accrue, the absence of a fair rental is absurd Indeed, these 
corporations not only fail to pay rent but insist that long us(‘ has 
given them a property riglrt in the stiect Chicago has under- 
taken to collect icntal for sidewalk space at the latc of two percent 
per year on the valuation of one-tenth of the ass(‘ssed value per 
square foot Other cities have drafted similar regulations based 
annually on the tax value of the properly used Sub-walk sjiace 
is only one of the impoitant privileges that might bo gianti-d with 
compensation Otliers include the right to use public projierty, 
either upon or below the street, whether for electrie signs, bay 
wmdows, switch tracks, or car tracks. 

These are some of the more important sources from which 
new revenues may be obtained Local conditions differ, and there 
are sources of revenue peculiar to different localities wliieli, under 
study, may be discovered and developed The principal sources 
of increased roliirns, however, must be mduatries, lieensos, special 
assessments, and charges for services rendered. 
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DBBT^ 

In municipal governments public improvements of a perman- 
ent character are ordinarily secured through indebtedness repre- 
sented by bonds. These bonds are promises to pay certain specified 
sums of money at the end of a stated period, interest at a definite 
rate being payable annually or semi-annually during their life 
Occasionally such bonds are given directly to the contractor in 
exchange for the improvement secured, but usually they aie sold 
to investors and the proceeds applied to that purpose. 

Municipal bonds are of four mam kinds general bonds, utility 
bonds, mortgage bonds, and special assessment bonds Improve- 
ments of general benefit, serving the interests of all citizens, are 
usually financed through the sale of general bonds, so named 
because they are secured by the “full faith and credit” of the 
city The property of the city government and of all citizens is 
pledged as security and the sums necessary for inteiest and prin- 
cipal payments are raised by general taxation The interest and 
retirement charges on bonds issued for eeitain utilities may be 
paid from the earnings of such utilities, but the faith of the city 
IS the essential security, and, so far as the bond purchaser is con- 
cerned, public utility bonds do not differ from general city bonds 
If the public and private assets of the municipality do not secure 
such utility bonds, they are secured by a mortgage on the utility 
itself, and are known as mortgage bonds. Bonds so secured are 
seldom issued.^ Public improvements benefiting the property of a 
limited number of citizens are commonly financed by the sale of 
special assessment bonds These bonds are a hen, first upon the 
property benefited by their issue, and then ordinarily upon all 
property, public and private, within the city 

’ Helpful texts on bond procedure are L.awrenee Chamberlain, The Pnnciples 
of Bona Investment (Holt, 1911), and Fraser Brown, Mumotpal Bonds 
(Prentice Hall, 1922) The extent of municipal indebtedness will be found 
in the Ftnancial StatisUos of Cities (IT 8 Bureau of Oonau") , and the annual 
compilation of city debt made by 0 E RiRUtor of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Resoaicli, and published in tlio.jlational Mumoipal Bemew 

•Moitgogo bonds may bo issued legally by Dotioit for transportation pur 
posea, and by Los Angeles to flnanoe housing Two million dollars of such 
bonds have boon issued by Bay City, Michigan, to secure a filtration plant. 
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Bonds are issued as a means of distributing tlie cost of an 
improvement over a period of years substantially equal to the life 
of the improvement, and over all persons benorited Wiich im- 
provements include trunlc sewers, water works, lighting plants 
and other public utilities, budges, parks, exlonsivo juiblii- build- 
ings, and the acquisition of valuable lands Exccjit in instances 
of general emergency, such as the preseivation of public safety 
from the effect of flood, fire, epidemics, etc , bond issues art' I'xpe- 
dient only when large immediate burdens would be Ihrown upon 
the taxpayers of any one period were imporlant improvements to 
be paid foi currently, and the improvomeut is to bo enjoyed over a 
long period of time Bonded debt should not bo incurred for 
current expenses or trivial improvements, and when incurred, 
should be liquidated during the life of the improvomont it 
represents. 

It is difficult to define tho purposes for winch public debt may 
not be entered into, and for that reason state laws and city charters 
frequently set up definitely tho objects for wlueli loans may bo 
authorized, and designate tho number of years for wliicli bonds 
may run before being retired ‘ 

In event tho life of tho bond is not prescribed it is somotimos 
provided that a competent authority shall certify tho estimated 
life of each issue of bonds, and such bonds shall not run for a 
longer time ^ The following purposes and years of life of bond 
issues are illustrative only “ 


For funding floating debt 

For dopartmentol equipment , 

For emergoneies involving public safety and health . 

For pavements . . 

For buildings 

For eewers . . . . . . 

For water mains . 

For parks . . 


1 year 
S years 
IS years 
16 years 
20 years 
30 years 
30 years 
60 years 


Municipal bonds issued as evidences of debt are further dis- 
tingtushed by the method used in transferring ownership and 
paying interest. On these bases, there are three types in general 
use, i e , registered, coupon, and convertible coupon. Coupon bonds 

'On this subject the legislation of New Jersey is oonaidorod as a model, 
Eeference should be made also to the laws of Massachusetts, Ohio, and South 
Oarolana, and tho model bond law published by the National Municipal League. 

’New York Oity now requires the controller to certify to “probable life of 
the improvement ’ ’ 

•Massachusetts Municipal Finance Act of 1913 
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are payable to bearer and have negotiable interest coupons at- 
tached Title to such securities is conveyed without formality, 
and the interest is easily collected The principal disadvantage 
13 liability to loss by theft or fire Where a more permanent 
investment is desired, registered bonds, payable to a particular 
individual who is registered as the owner on the records of the 
municipality, are preferred Such bonds are not negotiable and 
can be transferred only on the books of the city, after proper 
endorsement upon the bond Interest is payable to the registered 
owner, usually by mail, and witlioiit production of the bond Such 
bonds have the advantage of being safe from accidental loss, and 
interest is paid without difficulty Convertible coupon bonds are 
issued in order that the security may be attractive to all customers 
These bonds are issued as coupon bonds, but upon presentation 
to the proper authorities may be converted into registered bonds 
There is reaUy a fourth type of bond which is convertible and 
reconvertible at pleasure, but such securities are seldom issued 
because of the expense of printing new bonds when converted 
from the registered to the coupon type Ilowever, some dealers in 
municipal securities state that such bonds would be advantageous 
Prevailing practice is to issue registered or convertible coupon 
bonds. 

After the city council has authorized by resolution the incur- 
rence of debt, the proper city authority, usually the controller or 
treasurer, proceeds to sell bonds to the amount authorized Such 
a bond sale must be advertised for a stated peiiod, and the time 
and place of the sale set forth specifically. Sales are advertised 
in the leading financial papers and magazines, but greater depend- 
ence IS placed upon direct negotiations with banks and financial 
syndicates Sealed bids are received, accompanied by a certified 
check for a prescribed percent of the amount of bonds bid upon 
The bids should be opened only in the presence of the proper city 
authorities, such of the public as appears, and the representatives 
of the financial institutions interested. After the amount of each 
hid is read aloud, and memorandum made of it, the offers are es- 
sembled and the bonds awarded to the highest bidder. Such offers 
are always subject to examination and approval of the bonds for 
legality. 

Bids may be for the face of the bonds plus a premium, espe- 
cially if tlie interest rale has been set by the city, the amount 
of the premium determining the highest hid, or in amount of 
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boads that the city must deliver for a stipulated sum, thus eliminat- 
ing the premium feature, oi in terms of an acceptable nil crest 
rate, stated in cpiarteis of a percent, and possibly plus a premium, 
the best bid being deicrinmed by coiiclaiing tlie lowest rati's of 
interest with the liighest piemiuin. This latter iiietliod of bidding 
IS being generally pieseiibed by cities, as it returns to the treasury 
substantially the face amount of the bonds sold Tlio premium 
plan of sale usually results in an excess return, an actual borrowing 
in excess of the authonzation The method of bidding m terms of 
the amount of bonds to be paid foi a stipulated sum is relatively 
new, but has advantages that highly recommend it. 

Very rarely it is expedient to dispose of bonds at private sale, 
but under all ordinary circumstances municipal authorities should 
make every effort to insure that bonds are sold under actual com- 
petitive conditions No self-respecting public offieer will invite the 
criticism that justly follows a non-eompctitive sale The practice 
of some bond buyers of submitting bids prearranged with com- 
petitors, and later distributing the bonds among all bidders in a 
combine, is well known The only real safeguard against this sub- 
terfuge is to solicit bids from responsible dealers who will not 
resort to questionable methods The selling authority should ho 
authorized under the law to refuse to accept any bids if, in liia 
judgment, the city ’s interests require such a course. 

Municipal bonds normally command a ready sale because of 
security of principal and interest, marketability, and tax exemp- 
tion As a result the rate of interest is low ; and during a period 
of high federal income taxes the bonds are eagerly sought since 
they are exempt from taxation 

Frequently a low rale of interest is proscribed by statute, 
which IS not an unmixed blessing Under such restrictions, in 
times of scarce money, cities frequently resort to subterfuge in 
order to sell bonds bearing rates of interest abnormally below the 
prevailing market rate The most common practice is a sale 
below par, by which procedure the interest rate can bo auto- 
matically adjusted When such sales are prohibited by law, or by 
a desire to maintain the superficial credit of the city, a high sales 
commission can he given to the bank or brokers disposing of the 
bonds, which amounts to the same thing Or an agreement for 
abatement of interest can be made by which the city undertakes 
to pay interest on the bonds sold, although the proceeds are not 
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immediately turned over to the municipality. Similarly, by a ojup 

deposit agreement the city may engage to leave the proceeds on 

deposit for a definite period and at a low inteiest rate, with the 
bank buying the bonds, tlius allowing the purchaser to profit by 
the difference between the interest rate on certificates of deposit 
or daily bank balances and what the funds will bring as shoit-time 
loans in the open market 

What has been said should not be interpreted in opposition 
to the frank sale of bonds below par by a municipality Such 
sales are usually forbidden by statute, but perhaps unwisely so 
Bonds purchased at par plus a premium must be sold above par 
by the banks and bond houses Such re-sales are relatively difficult 
It is argued by the bond distributors that money could be bought 
cheaper by a city if it disposed of its bonds at a few points below 
face value ^ 

Eecently theie has been a movement for smaller denominations saicsover 
in bonds — 150 and $100 in place of, or in addition to $500 and 
$1,000 bonds , and for the sale of bonds directly to citizens The 
“baby bond” has never been well established in municipal prac- 
tice, because the low rate of interest is not attractive to the small 
mvestoi, and their sale directly to citizens has met with indifferent 
success. The idea of directly interesting a large number of citi- 
zens in their communities through ownership of city securities is 
itself excellent But, for obvious reasons, municipal bonds are 
not readily absorbed by persons of small means In addition, 
attempts at disposal “over the counter” antagonize the large bond 
dealers, who are expected to buy the greater proportion of im- 
portant issues, and it is not yet a practical municipal pohcy 

The sale of municipal securities to the sinking fund is desir- Sales to 
able because a careful purchase of a city’s own securities is an inefund 
excellent method of debt retirement However, the authorities 
should beware of the specious argument that this end can be ac- 
complished by the immediate cancellation of such purchases When 
a city ’s own bonds are bought attention must be given to maturities 
and the annual requirements of the sinking fund No good pur- 
pose is served if a city must throw a mass of bonds, possibly with 
undesirable maturities, on the bond market in order to secure ready 
cash for the sinking fund Some states require that all bonds be 

* This IS tlio argninont of the bond broker ; some authorities hold that cities 
have sulferod unnooessiiTy losses by this procedure. 
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VI ^ offered for sale to tlie sinking fund commission before being 
■ publicly sold 

Frequently the ainlung fund is used to purcliaae bonds, tlio 
legality of wbieb is in question. Such a practice remov('s iniinu- 
diate difficulties, but evades the law, and may involve ti oiible for a 
later administration, should it be neccHsaiy to sell such bonds in 
order to secure cash for tho fund. The possible results on the 
credit of tho city, with bonds falling due, a depleted fund, and 
an amount of illegal bonds as assets, can be imagined 
Term, The most fundamental differences in inunieitial bonds occur in 

annuity the vaMOUS pi'ovisions lor redemption, a joatiire, incidentally, of 
small eoneern to the nltimat,e mvosinr Wlien all of the bonds of 
an issue mature after a designated period of yeais, they are called 
term bonds, and are retired by the use of a sinking fund Serial 
bonds are those retired by paying off a predetermined and eipial, 
or nearly equal, amount of the entire bond issue each year. Annu- 
ity bonds require serial retirement of the principal, but with sneh 
payments gradually increasing as the interest payments decrease, 
the total always being substantially the sanie^ 

Ecdomp. A sinking fund is a financial arrangement whereby term bonds 
BWUng are redeemed by setting aside aimually a certain sum which is 
invested and allowed to accumulate until tho various contribu- 
tions, together with their earnings, are sufficient to retire the debt 
upon maturity If, therefore, it were possible to determine the 
earnings of the fund in advance and there could bo an absolute 
guarantee that the annual instalments would be provided from 
revenue, the sinking fund would form a reasonably satisfactory 
method of extinguishing debt Unfortunately, however, these con- 
ditions, upon which the successful administration of sinking funds 
depends, are not always met, and can only be approximated at best 
by most careful computation and skilful financing, adjusting the 
sinking fund instalments each year to the earnings of tho previous 
fiscal period If a sinking fund is maintained the annual calcula- 
tion IS smjplifled by the use of annuity tables found in many 
accounting texts ^ 

So many difficulties have been experienced in sinking fund 
admimstration that the sinking fund method of debt redemption 


A brief Mticle, Methods of Borrowing — Sinking Bund vs Soria] Bonds, ' ’ 
in Bulletms for the C^Mutwnal Oonventwn (Maaaaohuaotts), il, 

1 ® I- Hewea, and James W Glover, SigUiau Bondi 

(B S Dept, of Agriculture, Bulletin No 130), 14 24 
’Bor examples, see footnote p 111 
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has fallen into considerable disfavor ^ Legislative bodies frequently 
fail to make sufficient annual appropriations to meet sinking fund 
requirements, either deliberately, oi because levonnes for all pur- 
poses are inadequate Aiiticipaf mg that at some future time 
there may be sufficient revenue to make up the deficit without 
direct taxation, one administration passes the shortage along to the 
next, winch, in turn, rather than meet not only its own but its 
predecessoi ’s obligations, finds it easier to allow the deficit to 
continue ® Frequently, officials, seeing that there is sufficient cash 
in the aggregate of the various funds to meet any one maturing 
loan, do not realize that a deficiency in a sinking fund exists. 
They fail to appreciate that there may not be enough money to 
meet the requirements of all of the several loans at their maturity 
— a condition demonstrated only by an actuarial calculation show- 
ing the lequirements of each separate bond issue at a given time “ 

Furthermore, the sinking fund method creates temptation to 
engage in public improvements in advance of needs fiffiis results 
from the delusion that a sinking fund has some mysterious efficacy 
whereby a debt can be paid without the burden being greatly felt 
by the present or future generations The annual requiiements 
by the sinking fund method for liquidating debt, if interest charges 
are ignored, seem to be less than if the debt is retired by the serial 
method , but it is a fallacy to close one’s eyes to the significance and 
costliness of the interest burden carried over a long period of 
years 

The presence of large amounts of cash in a sinking fund at 
certain periods is a constant temptation to boriow for current 
expenses ivith the intention of returning the loan later The unde- 
sirable possibilities of such a practice are evident To restrict this 
practice, as well as to insure interest earmngs, some laws pre- 

'Somo of those difficultios nro ouumeratocl in Meport of a Special Jnveitlffa- 
iion llHative to the Sinking Funds and Soiial Loans of the Cities and Towns 
of the Gonmonwcalih of MassachusetU (Buieau of StatistioB, 1913) 

’Ie 1011, the Oity of Teoria, lU, was still cairying refunded Oivil War 
bounty bonds for winch no sinking fund liad ovoi been piovidod 

* The mathematics apphcahlo to bond calculations will be found in the 
several books dealing witli tlio accountancy of mvostment, including Howes 
and Qlovor, op cit , 35 73 , E H Turner, The Repayment of Local and Other 
Loans (Eonald, 1013) , E Z Spraguo, The Aooountanoy of Investment (Bonald, 
1918), and 11 L Eiotz, A 11. Or.athorue, and J 0 Eietz, Mathematios of 
Finanoe (Holt, 1921) Very oxtonsive tables aro found m J W Glover, 
Tables of Applied Mathematics in Finance, Insurance Statistics (Wakr, Ann 
Arbor, 1923) 

Wlien in 1926 a statute was enacted m Michigan placing all sinking funds 
on a sound, actuarial basis, there was scarcely a governmental unit that did 
not readjust its sinking fund, usually to care for an existing dofloit 
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scribe tbe maximum of cash that may be bold in the winkinf' 
fund 

Piaetically every city lias occasional issues of bonds, tlu' lojiaL 
ity of which may be in question and which could not bo sold in tlio 
open market The sinking fund authorilioa may connive in the 
pill chase of such securities by the sinlcing fund as a iiKsins of cir- 
cumventing the legal safeguards tliat have been thrown around 
the mcurienee of public debt 

Another source of difficulty is failure to correctly calculate 
sinking fund requirements This erior is frequent, ereatnig a 
deficit or surplus m the fund, either of winch is undesirable A 
deficit may occur because of practices already mentioned, or be- 
cause interest earnings have been overestimated A surjilus in 
the sinking fund usually arises because of too large annual in- 
stalments,^ because of an underestimate of interest earnings, be- 
cause payments are made into the fund at tiie hegmning of the 
fiscal period rather than on the anniversary of tlio dati* of sale, 
because of premiums received by the fund, and because of real 
estate sold or other allocated revenues ereditetl to the fund. The 
presence of either a surplus or deficit in tlie fund during the 
bfe of the bonds effects a change in the leqiiired amount of current 
annual contributions When a sinking fund is maintained it is 
a safe plan to calculate the annual and cumulative mtorost and 
amortization requiiements of each bond issue based upon the as- 
sumed earning rate of the fund. This calculation should show 
the amounts supposed to be in the fund at the end of each regular 
fiscal period With such tabulations available, and maintained cm'- 
rently as new bonds are issued, it is relatively simple for the 
admimstrator to check the condition of the fund at the beginning 
of each fiscal period Any surplus or deficit can be adjusted by 
incieasmg or decreasing current payments into the fund = When 
term bonds are outstanding for which no sinldng fund levy has 
been made, future sinking fund contributions should bo upon the 


council formerly appropriatort anmmlly tlvo 
total of each bond issue dmded by the number of years of its torm.'^tluis 

tirera^artarTof Detroit charter requires that 

+ divided by the years of the 
annually appropriated The result is a deficit on short term, and a 
surplus on long term bonds ’ 

governmental units in Michigan must annually report tho 
«= ^ smiling fund bond issues outstanding to the state treasurer, 
h current record of the adequacy of each fund. Tho 
forsmtoS £nd Jpe?S! administrator responsiblo 
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basis the years the bonds have yet to run, or if that period is 
impractical, the bonds should be refunded for not more than a 
ten-year period 

Eecently there has been some public discussion of the moral 
and legal iiglits of sinking fund authorities to sell sinking fund 
assets for pm poses of reinvestment. Occasions arise when a 
switch in holdings may result in a higher rate of interest or the 
securing of a substantial premium Some authorities hold that 
securities should be sold only when cash is required for retire- 
ment purposes, finding legal objection to any other procedure 
It would appear, however, that a business administration of a smil- 
ing fund which obtains the highest rate of leturn consistent with 
safety is to be endorsed 

Serial bonds are so issued that an equal amount of bonds 
matures each year, this amount being determined by dividing the 
amount of the issue by the number of years for which the longest 
bond IS to run ^ Thus while the annual principal payments are 
equal, the payments for interest are constantly reduced and the 
total interest charges are less than for an equal amount of term 
bonds, for reasons that are discussed later The maturity of serial 
bonds should begin within two years of the date of issue, and 
the maturities should be in substantially equal annual instal- 
ments. Cities sometimes violate this principle by arranging serial 
bond maturities in other than equal amounts and at other than 
annual periods, or by deferring the first maturity for a consider- 
able number of years Such bonds are called “deferred serials,” 
or derisively, “jumping serials,” and should be treated as term 
bonds The serial bond has the meiit of simplicity since certain 
bonds mature each yeai, and it is only necessary that current funds 
be made available to pay the instalments maturing and the inter- 
est due. 

Much has been written for and against the proposition that 
serial bonds are less expensive to the taxpayer than are texm 
bonds The arguments and tables presented are often specious 
since they fail to consider certain modifying circumstances Eor 
example, it is often assumed that a sinking fund cannot earn at 
a rate equal to that paid on outstanding securities Authorities 

‘The Bureau of Municipal Beseareh of Philadelphia reports that of 
twelve cities in the United States with a population of over 600,000 according 
to the 1920 census, Philadelphia is the only one that does not issue serial 
bonds, and that twenty nine of the thirty municipalities that issued $500,000 
or more of bonds in January, 1926, issued only serial bonds m that month 
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in cities still having old-fasliioned three and one-lmlf percent 
bonds outstanding know better than this, and many cities invest 
sinlang fund cash m special assessment bonds, paying six percent 
interest, although the general bonds outstanding carry only four 
and one-lialf It is also assumed that the avuiagc life of a serial 
issue IS much less than that of a term issue, and that the interest 
payments must he proportionately less Sucli calculations ignore 
payments into the sinking fund The actual difference in the life 
of the two types of issues is not large, Tlie situation can be beat 
presented by indicating the exactions from the taxpayer, for both 
principal and interest payments with each type 

Prom the numerous calculations of the relative cost of term 
and seiial bonds, financial authoiaties have deduced certain general 
principles that should guide in the issuing of bonds. First, as 
the sinking fund earning rate decreases, the saving on serial issues 
naturally increases Second, the average annual cost of a serial 
bond for any given term is less than the average annual cost of a 
term bond foi a like period. As the period lengthens, the differ- 
ence m average annual cost of the two types of bond increases. 


OOMPAEA'TIVE OoST OP A'$l 00, 4%, 20 YEAR BOND SOLD UPON A SINKING FUND, 
Serial, and Annuity Basis, — Sinking Fund Aooumulated 
AT 4% Annually 

Sviikvng Fund Bond 


Year 

Pnnorpal 

Interest 

Total 

1 

$ 033682 

$ 04 

$ .078682 

2 

033682 

04 

.073682 

3 

.033683 

.04 

073682 

4 

033682 

04 

.073682 

6 

033682 

.04 

.073682 

6 

.033682 

.04 

078582 

7 

033682 

04 

.073682 

8 

.033682 

.04 

.078682 

9 

.038682 

04 

.073682 

10 

033682 

.04 

.073582 

11 

.033582 

.04 

.078682 

12 

,033682 

04 

.078682 

13 

038682 

.04 

.078588 

14 

.033582 

,04 

.078682 

16 

.038682 

.04 

.078582 

16 

033682 

.04 

.073682 

17 

.033582 

.04 

.078682 

18 

,033683 

.04 

.073582 

19 

088682 

.04 

.073682 

20 

033682 

.04 

.073682 

Total . . 

. . $ .671640 

$ 80 

♦1 471640 


Average Lite, 11.79 Years 
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Serial Bond 


Year 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

1 

$ .06 

$ 04 

$ 09 

S 

06 

.038 

088 

3 

06 

036 

086 

4 

06 

034 

084 

B 

.06 

032 

082 

■ 6 

06 

030 

080 

7 

06 

028 

.078 

8 

06 

026 

076 

9 

06 

024 

074 

10 

06 

022 

072 

11 

05 

020 

070 

12 

05 

018 

068 

13 

06 

010 

066 

14 

05 

014 

064 

16 

06 

012 

062 

16 

06 

010 

060 

17 

.06 

.008 

068 

18 

06 

.006 

066 

19 

06 

004 

054 

20 

06 

002 

062 

Total .. 

. . $1 00 

$ 420 

$1 420 


Areiage Life, 10 6 Tears 


Anmxty Bond 


Year 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

1 

$ 033682 

$ .040000 

$ 073582 

2 

034926 

038667 

073682 

3 

036322 

037280 

073582 

4 

037775 

036807 

073582 

6 

039286 

034296 

073582 

6 

040867 

.082724 

073681 

7 

042492 

.031090 

073682 

8 

044191 

029390 

073681 

9 

.046959 

027023 

073682 

10 

047797 

026784 

073681 

11 

049709 

023873 

073582 

12 

061698 

021884 

073582 

18 

063766 

019816 

073681 

14 

066916 

017666 

.073682 

16 

068163 

016429 

073682 

16 

060479 

013103 

073682 

17 

062898 

.010684 

073682 

18 

066414 

008168 

073682 

19 

068030 

006661 

073581 

20 

070762 

002830 

.073682 

Total 

. $1 000000 

$ 471636 

$1 471635 


Average Life, 11.79 Years 


Third, the decrease m the average annual cost for any period ex- 
ceeding thirty-five years is so small that it is doubtful whether the 
issue of any type of bond for a longer term is ever justified 
Fourth, the annual interest cost on any term bond is greater than 
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the total average cost of a serial bond (both interest and retire- 
ment cliaiges) for any pciiod over forty-one years 

It should be pointed out that serial bonds are not entirely 
equitable, since the interest payments during the early yeuis are 
much gi eater than at later periods when the outstanding di'bt is 
largely i educed This partially nullities the purpose of bonding, 
wbieh is to distribute tlie charges equitably over tlie p('riod in 
which the improvement will he enjoyed Ilowcvei , annuity schemes 
have been devised by wliicli retirements of pimcjpal gratlually 
increase over tlie life of the bond issue, while the interest pay- 
ments deeiease By careful computation a sum consisting of inter- 
est plus principal can bo delormined winch will bo equal for each 
period It must be added, though, that sneb a system has lost 
the virtue of simplicity and is not in general use In spite of all 
objections, the serial plan of debt rctuement is rapidly displacing 
the sinking fund method, and in some states is made mandatory 
by law 

It may be said m justification of issuing term bonds, that the 
maintenance of sinking funds offers the only real competition to 
the organized bond buyers and serves a useful purpose m helping 
to keep down the rate of niteicst Protessiontil bond buyers in 
general prefer the serial bond because of its resale possibilities 
Sinking fund bonds are usually bought by long tci m investors and 
are not as frequently resold. Also, term bonds may at times find 
a market at a more favorable rate of mtorost than serial or 
annuity bonds 

Recently, some consideration has been given to the issuance 
of stahihzed bonds m which the payment of both interest and prin- 
cipal is based on an index of commodity purchasing power rather 
than on actual dollars borrowed Such bonds provide that the 
interest and principal shall be paid in a specified amount in 
dollars in event the commodity index does not vary by a certain 
percentage from that prevailing at the time of purchase Should 
the commodity index vary, the interest rate and the repayment of 
principal is varied accordingly so that the lender of money actually 
receives a return equal to the buying power that he advanced. It 
IS reported that these bonds have been issued by at least one 
American mdustnal company and that a number of other com- 

pames are utilizmg commodity indexes as a means of stabilizing 
wages 
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Municipal practice with respect to lost and destroyed bonds of 
the non-registeied type is not uniform Often no provision is 
made for their replacement. In some instances state law provides 
that upon evidence that a security has been lost or destroyed, a 
new security may be ordered issued by a court of competent juris- 
diction, the recipient posting sufficient surety to protect the 
corporation 

As cities have been gradually shifting from the sinking fund 
to the serial plan of bond redemption, both because of simplicity 
and because of the saving in ihteiest effected in the latter plan, 
some consideration has been given to further economy through 
the adoption of a pay-as-you-go program^ Pay-as-you-go means 
the payment for public improvements out of euirent taxation, 
rather than by the issuance of bonds Its advocates point out that 
in spite of popular opinion to the contrary, every public improve- 
ment, no mattei how financed, must sooner or later be paid for by 
taxation The issuance of bonds merely postpones the day of 
reckoning — a moratorium purchased at the cost of all accumulated 
interest When a thirty- to forty-year bond is issued, the tax- 
payei is ordinarily required to furnish two dollars for debt re- 
tirement and interest purposes for every doUar received from 
the original sale of the bond Most large and growing cities issue 
bonds in considerable quantities and at reasonably regular periods, 
one important pubhc improvement coming after another In other 
words, there are few cases in which exceptional amounts of money 
are needed at any specific time Under these circumstances, worthy 
projects can be budgeted and undertaken with regularity by the 
levying of taxes, and in this way the public might be saved the 
vast sums of interest now running against municipal securities. 
Of course, there are cases in which a city needs a very large sum 
of money to carry out important projects immediately However, 
such a need probably could have been avoided had requirements 
been foreseen and apportioned properly over a period ol yeais 

The arguments advanced by the opponents to the pay-as-you-go 
plan are similar to those presented against the issuance of serial 
bonds After the usual statements that each geneiation should 
bear the cost of public improvements from which it benefits, which 

^ The arguments, pro and con, on the pay-as you go plan have been brought 
out in detail in a number of articles by different writers, appearing in the 
National Municipal Semow during the year 1924, 
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incidence can be secured only through the issuance of bonds cover- 
ing the life of the improvement, it is pointed out that a dollar in 
the pocket of the taxpayer is worth more than the same dollar m 
a sinking fund, oi paid out foi the liquidation of the cost of 
permanent improvements It is uiged tliat in the private enter- 
prise, a dollar earns an unusually large return and that rather 
than remove this dollar from its private activity to purchase public 
improvements, it is wiser for the city to borrow the money at the 
low rates of interest that usually go with munioipal securities. 

This argument is sound if every dollar paid in taxes would 
otherwise be engaged in profitable private business, But it will 
not do to assume this Many private dollars are engaged in un- 
profitable business, and many other private dollars are in no 
business at aU, but are lying idle in the bank or the cracked china 
cup in the cupboard waiting for the tax-paying day to come around. 
It IS questionable whether the average tax dollar is being with- 
drawn from lucrative private business, paying some phenomenal 
return, and put to work paying for public improvements when 
money for the same purpose can be secured at four or five percent. 
The most peitinent objection to this position is evidenced by carry- 
ing the argument to its absurd conclusion On the theory pre- 
sented, it would be wise for a city to collect no taxes for current 
expenses, but rather to borrow for both operation costs and per- 
manent improvements. Theoretically, the taxpayer could well 
afford to pay the small rate of interest charged on this money 
and keep his tax dollars actively engaged in a profit-making 
business. Were such the case, it would not be long before the debt 
of a city would exceed all of the tangible wealth in it and the 
interest and principal charges would far exceed the ability of the 
pubUc to pay taxes to meet them. 

The pay-as-you-go scheme was brought to the fore in Now York 
City shortly before the World War. At that time the banks of 
the city prevailed upon the municipal authorities to adopt the 
pay-as-you-go plan for non-revenue-producing improvements. It 
was decided that the transition would be made over a period of 
four years, one-quarter of the public improvements being financed 
from taxes the first year, one-half the second, and so on. Revenue- 
producing unprovements were to continue on a bond basis, How- 
ever, before the plan could be put in effect, the war made de- 
lay necessary and the city has now discarded the plan. Chicago 
has been notably on the pay-as-you-go plan with respect to school 
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building, and the debt of this city is still one of the lowest of the 
large municipalities 

There is little question that the pay-as-you-go plan should be 
adopted, particularly for recurring improvements such as school 
buildings, fire stations, street improvements, and other improve- 
ments of this nature, which coat moderate sums of money and recur 
year after year. 

The difficulty of making the transition from the bond to the 
pay-as-you-go plan arises from the amount of taxes that must be 
levied at any particular time If a city could declare a constiuction 
holiday for a few years, such a transition might be made, but such 
a step IS seldom possible. Also, the pay-as-you-go plan contemplates 
a budgeting of public improvements over a definite period of time, 
and the raising each year of an amount of taxes sufficient to carry 
its share of the public improvements Unless public opimon in a 
city IS pretty well convinced of the desirability of this move, it is 
relatively simple for an administration to issue bonds for public 
improvements, make an impressive showing for the administration 
with respect to the tax rate, and saddle the burden upon the future 

However, the rapid increase of public debt is turning the atten- 
tion of the taxpayers to the subject, and it is to be assumed that 
the next few years will see more and more cities giving attention 
to pay-as-you-go proposals It, like many other advances, is based 
upon the education of the public to an appreciation of its own 
best interests. Without definite commitment to a pay-as-you-go 
policy, many cities pay for minor public improvements from 
current revenue, and this is particularly true of public utfiity im- 
provements Ordinarily the operating surplus of publicly owned 
utilities may not be turned into the general fund of a city, and 
perforce is invested m means for rendering better service 

The past ten years has witnessed a remarkable increase in the 
debts of municipalities The causes of this mcrease are too numer- 
ous and complex to justify lengthy discussion at this point It 
will be sufficient to recall to the admimstrator the substantial 
increase in all wealth during recent years, a certain proportion 
of which increase may justifiably be expended by government , the 
improved standards of living that have made necessities out of 
improvements that were once luxuries, the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar that throws aU comparisons out of joint , and 
finally, the inclination of cities to engage in revenue-producing 
activities. In the last analysis, it is immaterial whether a utihty 
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is publicly or privately owned, so far as the evidences of debt are 
concerned.^ 

The growth of taxation and indobtcdneas has naturally directed 
attention to methods by which they may be controlled. Limits 
are usually placed on bonded debt, either by state statute or 
charter Frequently these limitations not only govern the gro.ss 
debt, but operate to control tho amount of debt that may bo m- 
currcd foi specific projects, such as schools, public utilities, general 
improvements, etc The limitations rim as high as ten percent 
of the assessed valuation, but in a majority of cavses are about five 
percent, with frequent exceptions by which self-supporting utili- 
ties, special assessments, and debt incurred for emergencies are 
placed outside of the limitation Mr E C Atkinson, of tho Oliio 
Institute, who has given considerable study to the limitations of 
taxation and debt, states that the method of limiting debt to a 
percentage of the assessed valuation is most common, although 
other limitations, such as regulations a.s to the purposes for which 
bonds may be issued, restrictions upon the terms for which bonds 
may run, requiring that all bonds he of the serial type, and re- 
quiring popular authorizations for tho issuance of certain types 
of bonds, are provided ^ 

The general desirability of some type of debt limitation is 
generally recognized, otherwise the demand for public improve- 
ments would frequently raise the local debt beyond the limit of 
wisdom and jeopardize public credit, or impose unfair burdens 
upon future taxpayers Without such regulations a city might 
issue an excessive amount of bonds, extend tho life of the bonds 
beyond the life of the improvement, or fail to make adequate pro- 
visions for the letirement of bonds® The basing of public debt 
upon taxable values is open to some question, because it applies 
with equal force to municipalities of every size. In this way it is 
open to the same criticisms as is a uniform limitation on tax rates 
for aE cities, regardless of their needs As a result, large cities, 
which have an extensive demand for public improvements, are 
prompted to increase their assessed values in order to provide 

^ E’er the present debt situation of the more important cities of tho ITmted 
States see previous citations In examining those eompansona it should bo 
remembered that the real test of indebtedness is not tho amount, but the 
wisdom of the permanent imiiroveinents represented by the debt. 

’ K. 0 Athinson, ‘ ‘ Tax and Debt Limit Laws, ’ ’ I’rooeoimgs of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Conferenoe on TaxaUon (1924) 151, 

‘nid., 153 
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additional borrowing power. This works a decided injustice in ohap 

case such real estate is taxed for state and county purposes without 

some means of equalization The average large city will find its 
real estate assessed at nearer one hundred percent of its true 
value than is country property In consequence the city pays 
far more than its share of state taxes on realty 

The principal factor, however, in controlling the debt of the 
more important municipalities is not local limitations, but rather 
the limitations that are imposed by the state in which the securities 
of such cities must be sold Most small cities having a bmited 
debt find a ready local market for their securities in their imme- 
diate vicinity. However, the larger cities, with a heavy public 
debt ranging upward from $100 per capita, must look for a market 
in localities that are in a position to absorb large issues of secu- 
rities These localities are particularly the states having surplus 
wealth available for investment — Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Yoik, and Pennsylvania particularly In these states are found 
laige savings banks, insurance companies, and estates that are 
making investments in municipal bonds All of these states rigidly 
prescribe the character of investments that may be made by those 
institutions, and in doing so place certain qualifications on the 
municipal bonds that may be bought, including a maximum ratio of 
debt to assessed value In determining this limitation, exemption 
is usually made of bonds issued on behalf of self-supporting water 
works, and money or securities in the sinking fund, etc Cities 
which look to New York as a market for their securities are not 
so much interested in their own bond limitation as they are in the 
so-called New York seven percent law 

There are certain public improvements, such as street paving, speuai 
lateral sewers, and sidewalks, which benefit certain individuals ments 
more than the general public The cost of such public works is 
usually distributed between the public and the individuals con- 
cerned. The public’s share is raised by the issuing of bonds or 
by general taxation , the remainder is assessed against the specially 
benefited property and is paid in cash or in a series of instalments 
with interest Wlion payment is made in instalments, the public 
assumes responsibility for the indebtedness, and usually issues 
bonds for the entire amount, but the individuals concerned pay 
interest on these bonds, and eventually retire them by payment of 
charges which are placed upon their tax bills, over a period of 
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from four to ten years, sometimes longer Tins system is one of 
special assessment^ 

When private property is improved by the special iisscssment 
method there is an assumption that the assessment will not exceed 
the benefits leceivecl, otherwise there would be a taking of private 
pioperty for public use without compensation However, tho 
method of measuring the benefit must be determined by tlu! legis- 
lative body of the city, and, unless palpably unjust, is usually 
upheld by the courts 

The specific purposes for which special assessments may bo 
used are controlled by state and local legislation In a general 
way, the improvement must be of a public character but with a 
local application Special assessments are usually authorized for 
opening, widening, “ grading, curbing, and paving streets;" con- 
struction and maintenanee of sidewalks , street parking ; planting 
and maintaining shade trees , street widening and alteration , street 
sprmlding; street cleaning, construction of sowers; street lighting 
equipment and operation , laying water pipes ; and acquisition of 
parks Many public improvements and most current activities 
have such general benefits that tho local benefit is usually overlooked 
and the cost is met by general taxation The increasing cost of 
local government and the limits on general property taxation may, 
however, induce municipalities to undertake such activities as 
street cleaning, rubbish removal, garbage collection, etc., by means 
of special assessments 

* Tke outstanding book on this subject is Victor Eosewater, Si)ccial Assess 
menu (Columbia Pnivorsity, 1808) See also, Eugono McQuillan, Munio%pal 
Gorpoi atwns, V^ 4323, for tlio law of spoeial assossmonts 

“In many cities it is a praotieo to asBess from sovonty-flvo to eiglity-flvo 
percent of o;^Gniug and widening streets against tho abutting property, or in 
assessment districts arbitrarily laid out by the council. Most of those widen 
ings and openings are designed to tako care of increased traffic, which is 
detrimental to residential property. However, bonofits in both residontlal and 
business districts are measured by tho same standards 

•In some cities tho cost of laying the first pavement is charged against 
the abutting property and the re-pavmg, ro-eurfaeing and repair is paid 
by the city at large. Other cities charge from twouty-five to ilfty percent of 
the re paving and re surfacing to the abutting property. Most cities apportion 
paving costa against the abutting property according to the frontage, and do 
not consider the shape of the parcel nor the use for which the property is 
restricted. This practice sometimes becomes confisoatory, particularly in the 
paving of side streets to relieve tralflc. 

•The extent to which special aBseasments arc used for unpiovemeiits in a 
gnpwing city is seen in the data from Detroit In 1926, this city, with a total 
of 889,246 parcels of property, levied special assessments on more than 67,288 
of these parcels as follows street paving, 80,828 parcels, $8,608,456.04; alloy 
paving, 12,862 parcels, $1,164,62616; street openings, 13,668 parcels, 
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In establishing the boundaries of the assessment district and 
determining the extent to which each property located within the 
district is benefited, the legislative body usually acts upon the 
advice of its engmeeis and assessing officers Because a property 
IS exempt from general taxation, it does not follow that it will be 
relieved from special assessments. In practice, however, religious 
and educational institutions, and properties of the national govern- 
ment, are exempted from such taxes by express statutory provision. 

The method of apportioning the cost of improvements may be 
prescribed by law, otherwise the legislative body may adopt any 
reasonable plan The more usual methods aie (1) accoiding to 
the value, without regard to improvements, (2) according to front- 
age benefited, (3) accoiding to area, and (4) according to the 
exact cost of the work done in front of each property Frequently, 
to prevent the assessment of improvements out of all pioyortion 
to the value of tiie property benefited, some restriction may be 
imposed, limiting the assessment to a pioportion of the value of 
property assessed If the benefit cannot be secured within this 
proportion, the remainder must be met by general taxation In 
frequent practice this proportion is based upon the valuation be- 
fore the improvement Perhaps a sounder plan would be a pro- 
portion of the value after the improvement is made ^ 

Not aU of the cost of the improvement need be borne by the 
benefited property owners. Occasionally, foi an important pro- 
ject, such as a street opening and widening, as much as fifty per- 
cent of the cost IS borne by the city at large On smallei projects, 
it is customary for the city to pay for property exempted from 
assessment, street intersections, or a fixed percentage of the cost 
estimated as sufficient to compensate for such charges 

The proper authority — usually the legislative body of the munic- 
ipality, hut sometimes specially authoiized boards or commissions 
— will authorize a public improvement by resolution outlining the 
benefited district The owners of benefited property should have 
adequate notice of the proposed improvement and assessment, 
and public hearing upon tho project be allowed Usually assess- 
ments are made after the improvement is completed and its cost 

$2,905,610.86; sidewalks, $394,626 09; tree planting, $50,680 26, total, 
$13,178,899 30. 

’ Otherwise, tho general taxpayers may create values for ^invate benefit. 
In an inatanoo that oaine to tho attention of the writer, a city conatrn(it«i& 
expensive street inipiovomopts into othoiwiae inaooessihle land of little value 
Assessments wore limited to one third of the value of the property before 
the improvement, so nearly its entire cost was paid by general taxation. 
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IS known. Occasionally, assessments are made upon ostiraate be- 
foie the contract is let This practice has lesuUed almost inevi- 
tably m over- or undei -assc.s.snienls, usually the lortner Tho task 
of making the necessary rebates is ononuous, and, where the 
amounts aio small, prompts evasion of the hiw by the authorities. 
It has also been chaiged that when cissessments aio imule m 
advance upon city engineering estimates, conti actors art' placed 
to advantage in preparing their bids Tho preparation of the 
assessment after the work is completed involve.s tho difficulty of 
paying the conti actor as work progresses If he has to wait until 
the work is concluded, this inconvonienco must bo charged for 
and added to tho contract price. Cerium cities make no efforts 
to obviate this difficulty, while others maintain a rotary fund for 
the purpose 

After the work has been completed, or tho proper estimate of 
cost has been made, the special assessment division of the city — 
usually m the public works department or controller’s office, hut 
pieferably the assessor because of Ins knowledge of property 
values, estimates the assessment upon each parcel of property 
benefited The property holder is allowed to pay the entire 
amount within a specified time, or the charge is placed as a lion 
against the property to be paid in annual instalments, along with 
the general property taxes In this latter event, special assess- 
ment bonds are issued to cover tho amounts unpaid. 

Frequently the special assessment bonds issued to cover the 
unpaid portion of special assessments are given to tho contractor 
in payment for his contract. Such a procedure results m increased 
bids for the improvement by the contractor to cover his incon- 
venience, and in the peddling of these bonds at a discount in order 
to secure ready cash The most satisfactory procedure is for tho 
city to issue bonds in Leu of deferred payments, sell the bonds, 
and pay the contractor in cash. "When such a procedure is not 
legal, cities can arrange for the sinking fund to assume all special 
assessment issues, or for a bank to do so, thus insuring the con- 
tractor payment in cash. 

As has been indicated, the issuance of bonds for public improve- 
ments involves not one city authority, but several. Projects first 
originate in the department immediately concerned, and are ap- 
^oved by the chief executive and the legislative body of the city, 
authority to issue bonds being formally given. The actual issuance 
and sale is an activity of the controller or treasurer. At this 
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point, if term bonds are issued, sinking fund authorities must make 
provision for the retirement of the bonds, computing the annual 
sinking fund and interest charge and requesting adequate appro- 
priations for the same The sinking fund authority is usually a 
commission of from three to seven members Sometimes these 
members are appointed by the chief executive or the legislative 
body , more often the commission is made up of certain city officials 
ex-officio, including the mayor and all financial officers The 
detailed duties of the commission are tiansaeted by a secretary, 
the city controller ordinarily filling this position in addition to his 
regular duties. 
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The collection, custody, and disbursement of public funds aro 
proper activities of the office of the city troasiircr, uii accounting 
control of these fiscal activities being licld by tho auditor. In 
early governments, the combined custodial and auditing duties wore 
exercised by a single individual, the treasurer not only receiving 
and disbursing funds, but making any required accounting for 
his stewardship. Thus, the early treasurer was an important 
officer, upon whose ability and integrity rested the financial well- 
being of the government. The creation of the office of auditor, 
which appears early in American city governments, made tho 
treasurer a purely custodial agent whoso transactions wore sub- 
ject to check by a second and independent authority Apart from 
connivance with the accounting official, tho only opportunity for 
substantial defalcation on tho part of the ticasuror is an actual 
physical absconding with funds. As a result, the duties of the 
office are routine and mechanical, calling for no more than ordinary 
discretion, through requiring attention to important details. 

In American city government, however, the office of treasurer 
has retained much of the glamour of its former greatness. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising to find that tho city 
treasurer is often elected — almost always so in loosely organized 
municipabties Independence of the treasurer from control of 
the spending authority is supposed to safeguard funds, although 
actual protection is not secured in any such manner. Under city- 
manager organization, practice runs to the other extreme, and the 
financial duties of both custody and audit are frequently central- 
ized on a smgle authority In this situation, public funds should 
always he safeguarded by periodic, if not continuous, audits by 
some agent independent of those in power. The most suitable 
method of selecting the treasurer is appointment by the chief ad- 


te *See Maitin L. I'anst, The Custody of State Funds (National Institute of 
Publio Adminiatration, 1926); New York Bureau of Municipal Besetnch, 
ManSbuok ^ Mwntoivat AooounUng (Appleton, 1913), Chaps. VllI and X; 
and D. 0. Eggleston, Mmimpal Aoeountvng (Bonald, 1914), Ohapa. IX, XI, 
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ministrator of the city; and other means than independence of otap 
position should be relied on to insure the safety of public money. 

While the general duties of the treasurer are those of collection, duMos 
custody, and disbursement of money there is no uniformity as to trewuret 
organization for these purposes, much depending upon hoiv far 
these activities, particularly the collection of revenues, are shared 
with otlier city, county, and state authorities In many com- 
munities the duties of the treasurer are essentially custodial He 
receives money collected by other governmental agencies, sees that 
such sums are properly cared for, and disburses them upon proper 
warrant The actual collection of revenues is left to the different 
departments with which such revenues originate No definite 
principles have been laid down with respect to how far the treasurer 
should be concerned with the collection of revenues Certainly 
there are many minor revenues which it is impracticable for his 
office to collect One would scarcely expect a citizen paying a 
minor fee into a department to appear at that department to have 
the fee calculated and the proper warrant drawn, and then visit 
the treasurer’s office in order actually to pay the amount charged 
Such procedure would involve so much routine as to be ridicu- 
lous In case of large sums of money, it would appear reasonable 
for citizens to obtain warrants or bills from the proper depart- 
ments and make payments at the treasurer’s office. In this way 
the opportunity for defalcation would be reduced and accounting 
control over such payments would bo easier to maintain. On the 
whole, however, it may be assumed that minor collections will be 
made by practically every city department and that the treasurer 
will continue primarily as a depositary of public funds 

The principal exception to this rule is the collection of taxes Ooucotion 
In some ourisdietions, of course, tax collection is assumed to be ” 
a state function and taxes are collected by county authorities, 
rather than by the city. However, more frequently, tax collec- 
tions are made directly by the city treasurer, at least in the case 
of taxes levied for the municipality In certain cities, as Phila- 
delphia, the receiver of taxes also collects water bills, a procedure 
of doubtful wisdom. In event the treasurer collects taxes, it is 
necessary to set up annually extensive machinery for preparing, 
distributing, and collecting many thousands of tax charges — sev- 
eral hundred thousand in large cities. In addition, provision must* . 

* Ordinarily it is desirable that all money received by a city pass through 
the treasury For a discussion of this subject, see Obap IV. 
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be made lor recording delinquent taxes and for the sale of property 
upon winch taxes rorhain unpaid 

The methods used for collecting taxes in American cities are 
aicliaio, and similar business practices would not be tolciatod in 
the collection of charges made by piivatoly owned ulilitie.s As 
a rule, the owner of property is compelled to appear at the 
tax collection office, deseiibe his property, and pay the bill when 
presented This procedure involves standing in line, sometimes for 
hours, first to secure the tax bill, and second to make tlie payment. 
If a taxpayer owns a number of pieces of property, he wdl usually 
prepare a list of descriptions and present it to tlio eolloelor by 
mail and receive the proper bills in the same manner However, 
the smaller property owner seldom does this Owners of property 
who live out of town must make application to the collector for 
tax bills, which involves keeping careful account of tile pieces 
of property of which they are owners 

A preferable plan is that of pre-bilhng taxes and the mailing 
of bills to all property owners The principal difficulty involved 
m this procedure arises from the fact that the assessors take no 
account of ownership, assessments being made against speeiflc 
pieces of property and not against individuals Tins situation can 
be remedied in part by placing the name of the Inst owner upon 
the roll, the tax collector making every effort to Icoep the rolls 
up to date This may be done from the record of transfers filed 
with the county recorder of deeds, and by making such correc- 
tions as come to his attention through the return of tax hills 
that cannot be delivered properly, and by changes that may be 
indicated on bills returned by former owners. This system of 
pre-billing does not necessitate as much detail as a method of 
ledger control, which involves opening a ledger account with 
each property owner, making additions and deductions as trans- 
fers occur, and rendering to the taxpayer annual accounts of his 
liability to the community The pre-bilhng of taxes has been very 
successful in the cities in which it has been tried. It is a satis- 
faction to the taxpayer to know that his bill will be mailed to 
him in ample time for payment without further attention on his 
part, and statistics indicate that the amount of delinquent taxes is 
decidedly reduced by this method^ 

‘Prebilhng la u^ed m a numtwr of larger cities, including Detroit, Boston, 
and Baltimore 
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Pre-billing also facilitates the installment payment of taxes 
which IS popular with both large and small taxpayers Such pay- 
ments, however, increase the costs of collection and reduce the 
interest earnings on city deposits 

Taxes normally are collected in advance of the year on which 
they apply When based upon real estate they aie relatively easy 
of collection, as taxes are a lien upon the property mvolved and 
the property may be sold to liquidate the claims of the mumcipal- 
ity When taxes become due, a limited period is provided for 
payment to the proper authorities, and sometimes a small discount 
IS allowed for promptness After this period of grace, a penalty 
in the form of interest accrues over a definite period, usually not 
to exceed one year It is then customary to sell the delinqpent taxes 
at public auction, the buyers being largely a professional group, 
who invest in these securities The exact procedure followed in 
the sale of delinquent taxes varies in different states Always, 
however, a penalty (sometimes reaching 100 per cent of the tax) 
is assessed, and there is a given period during which the property 
may be redeemed by dealing either with city authorities or with 
the persons purchasing the delinquent taxes After a stated period, 
it IS customary to give a tax title to the purchaser, either directly 
by the municipality or by some court of record 

Numerous abuses have grown out of this system of collecting 
municipal taxes, but only a few citizens are affected by tax sales 
procedure, and consequently public opinion is slow to bring about 
a reform of methods A iierson who has failed to pay taxes on 
property because of neglect or force of circumstances, or because 
payment has been made in error on the wrong piece of property, 
is forced to pay unreasonable penalties to the purchaser of the 
delinquent taxes, or if a brief period of time has elapsed, the 
title of the property may have passed to others, at perhaps a 
small fraction of its real value. 

Some authorities have suggested that modem tax sale laws 
should require that a graduated, progressive interest or penalty 
rate be imposed on delinquent taxes. This penalty should begin 
at a minimum of about ten per cent and reach a maximum of say 
fifteen per cent after four or five years Always during the penalty 
period the property owner should have the right to redeem his 
property by paying the delinquent taxes and accumulated penal- 
ties directly to pubKe officers 
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While it IS not desirable for a city to issue tax titles directly, 
there must be some means of eventually enforcing a claim arising 
from the purchase of delinquent taxes It is suggchiisd that the 
law should provide that after the claxise of a rcasoiuiblo period 
of time, possibly six or eight years, foreclosure proceedings may 
be brought in some court of record to liquidate all nccuinulntod 
claims Such proceeding would bo a judicial and not an admin- 
istrative act In consequence full justice would be done the prop- 
erty owner as well as the purchaser of the tax title In the end 
the property would he sold at approximately its full value and a 
marketable title secured ^ 

Under this system the owner has an absolute right to redeem 
delinquent taxes by direct payment to the city treasuior until some 
competent court has foreclosed this right of redemption. This 
eliminates the absurdity of an owner being limited to one or two 
years after a tax sale for redemption of the property and then 
being required to negotiate a settlement with some private tax 
buyer, perhaps located in another city. So far as competition at 
delinquent tax sales is concerned, provision should bo made that 
the tax buyer shall bid on the delinquent tax plus a rate of 
penalty to be enforced 

A few cities, notably Philadelphia, do not sell delinquent taxes, 
the arrears being handled by the city itself in a department of 
arrears This practice is never satisfactory However just the 
penalties, officials are constantly being importuned by citizens to 
have them released In consequence, the city does not actually 
receive its delinquent taxes promptly and a largo amount of them 
are taken off the hooka because of action by the legislative body. 
At the same time, it is necessary to build up an expensive arrears 
department to handle these accounts. 

Interest on funds in the custody of the treasurer is one of 
the sources of municipal revenue frequently neglected in smaller 
communities. This arises from two causes— first, some cities do 
not take the trouble to secure a proper rate of interest on deposits ; 
and second, public funds are often handled in such a manner that 
an adequate return is impossible 

^This method of enforcement by gimple tax foreclosure is a common 
procedure m the eastern states of the country, and universal in. Now York and 
New Jersey 

These suggestions for improving the methods of collecting delinquent taxes 
were made in a memorandum submitted to the Council and Oity Treasurer of 
Detroit by Mr. Charles H. Wiltsie of Soohester, N. Y. 
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Too frequently cities are required by charter or state law 
to divide their money into a number of separate funds Some 
distinction should be made between general tax money, money 
from the sale of bonds, and money to be devoted to the smiting 
fund, and these should be kept in separate accounts. But it is 
absurd to divide the general revenues of the city mto a 
number of different funds, each for a specific purpose When 
such divisions are made it often happens that money in one 
fund is temporarily exhausted while ample money is available in 
another As a result, it is not at all unusual to see a city borrow- 
ing large sums of short-term money at a high rate of interest 
when it has on deposit in the same institution ample funds receiv- 
ing little or no interest The solution of this difficulty lies in keep- 
ing practically all public money m one fund, the auditor main- 
taining separate accounting for each of the proper divisions In 
this way the temporary exhaustion of one fund can be made up 
by short-term borrowing from a fund m which there are ample 
means 

In some cities it is customary to borrow from taxes when there 
IS ample money on hand, in order to carry on public construction 
work that would ordinarily be met by the sale of bonds. In this 
way, the sale of bonds can be postponed to meet a more satisfactory 
market This procedure is not generally recommended, as there 
IS no saving in the long run, but it may be necessary at times 
when the financial authorities are entering into negotiations which 
may mean a low interest rate Borrowing from sinking funds is 
not recommended, and these should always be kept separate fiom 
other funds On the whole, however, the city controller can main- 
tain an adequate contiol over public moneys devoted to specific 
purposes without depositing these moneys m separate accounts 
To do otherwise would be as absurd as foi a householder, instead of 
maintaining a single bank account, to maintain a dozen bank 
accounts, one for each particular item to which he had budgeted 
his income 

Public funds on deposit in local and foreign banks should 
always earn a substantial rate of interest and be protected by a 
surety bond ^ In smaller cities these earnings are sometimes pre- 
vented by connivance among banks In these instances, if the 
administrator can overcome political pressure he is usually able 

“Such bonds are not only a direct protection to deposits, but insure a 
thorough investigation of the bank by independent interests. 
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oiTAP to get a bid from out-of-town banks wlueli will bring tlic local 
— depositories to reason Depositoiics aie usually named by tlio eity 
on a competitive basis, the amounts deiiositcd having a ducct i ela- 
tion to the combined capital and surplus of each banli Tlie con- 
tracts are let for a fixed period of time, although occasionally in- 
determinate contracts are entered into winch can ho animlled by 
either party upon reasonable notice Bids arc t.ikon upon three 
types of funds sinking funds, reserve funds, and checking funds. 
It IS obvious that a checking account hlionld rocoivo a lower rate 
of interest than funds that wiU not be drawn upon for a consid- 
erable period of time Also, tlic bank holding a checking account 
is compelled to undertake all of the hookkeeping that goes with 
the numerous checks that are issued by a municipality. The usual 
procedure is to let one or two banks act as cheeking banks, the 
balance of the funds being placed on reserve deposit to be drawn 
upon only as necessary When occasion requires, considerable 
sums of money can be transferred by official clieek from the re- 
serve fund to the cheeking fund Funds inactive for a number 
of months should be invested in certificates of depo.sits Sinking 
funds are usually kept on deposit only to meet bond.s and 
coupons falling due, or pending investment in .securities, and some 
state laws prescribe the maximum amount of sinking fund cash 
that may be kept on hand Larger municipalities usually keep 
certain, sinking fund moneys on deposit in the banks of the larger 
centers, such as Chicago and New York, m oider to meet obliga- 
tions presented at these points Frequently, city bonds are made 
payable in New York It is unusual for the correspondent bank 
to pay interest on deposits, it being assumed that any interest 
earned on such deposits are in a sense a compensation for handling 
bonds and coupons 

pBiToiii One of the important activities of the treasurer’s office is 
the meeting of the numerous payrolls received from the several 
city departments This task involves not only the preparation of 
checks for regularly salaried civil service employees, the payment 
of whom may become a fixed routine, but also the preparation of 
checks and cash for the large number of wage earners whose em- 
ployment IS irregular and who must be paid on the job, and fre- 
quently paid in currency. The preparation of payrolls is discussed 
in another section,^ inasmuch as the city treasurer deals with these 
rolls only after they have been prepared and certified by the de- 
* See p 147 
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partment head and approved by the city controller and the civil 
service commission When presented to the treasurer^ these rolls 
lepresent a completed period of work, usually two weeks for wage 
earners. As they have had to be approved by sevei al departments, 
they are presumably several days in arrears when actually received 
by the treasurer’s ofQee It is then his duty to draw the checks 
necessary to meet the rolls as expeditiously as possible, and dis- 
tribute these checks to the proper persons When cheeks are used, 
it IS customary to pass them down to sub-department heads, who 
become responsible for their distribution to the persons concerned 
This plan is simple, but it furthers any scheme of payroll padding 
that may be on foot, inasmuch as the treasurer ’s agents do not see 
the person who actually receives the check This situation may be 
avoided by having the employee call at the treasurer’s office for 
his cheek, as is done frequently with employees who are distrib- 
uted widely over the city, and whom it would be difficult to pay 
off on the job The drawback to this plan is that employees fre- 
quently take half a day to go to the city hall and get their check 
and return to duty When this is done by hundreds of employees, 
once every two weeks, the amount of time lost to the city becomes 
considerable 

Wlien employees are paid in currency, as must be done on all 
emergency work, and in some instances with day labor, it is cus- 
tomary for the payroll clerks to go directly to the job with the 
cash made up in envelopes In such cases, the signature of the 
employee is required on the payroll as a receipt for this envelope 
Proper protection of course, must be given to the payroll cleiks, 
and they usually perform their activities in an armored car In 
cases of purely emergency work, such as snow removal, where the 
employees must be paid off daily, it is necessary for a representa- 
tive of the treasurer’s office to appear personally on the job The 
men are paid off in currency without the preparation of a payroll, 
but upon the time records of the superintendent m charge of each 
job, taking the signature of the employee or more often of the 
superintendent as a receipt of payment Or payments may be 
made by the department concerned from imprest cash later reim- 
bursed by the treasurer 

The question of whether all employees, particularly those on 
wage rates, should be paid by cheek or currency is gradually being 
resolved in favor of the check system In other days it was al- 
leged that the cashing of such checks was a hardship on the em- 
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ployee, who not infrequently spent some portion of liis pay in a 
saloon in order that the check might be cashed by its proprietor 
However, -with the gradual increase in tlio standards of living, the 
establishment of branch banks and of savings accounts by wage 
laborers, the necessity of paying off in cash has gradually de- 
creased 

While the duties of the ofdce of treasurer are routine and per- 
functoiy, certain records must be maintained that require care- 
ful and accurate bookkeeping. Among the most important are 
records showing receipts by funds, disbursements by funds and 
dopositoiies, complete records of accounts receivable, wlu'ther they 
be from taxes, special assessmenls, or iniscellaiieous sources, and 
records of cash deposited and withdrawn by fund and depositary. 
The treasurer must bo in a position to report daily the total cash 
on deposit in the various depositories of the city and to ehock the 
monthly statements from banks and the computation of interest 
accruing to the city on average daily balances Some of these 
tasks are laborious Wlien the treasurer colloets general city taxes 
and special assessments, detailed records must be kept of the 
condition of all tax and assessment rolls, showing accounts re- 
ceivable by parcels of pioperty and total receivables by fund In 
the larger cities this routine requires considerable clerical help, and 
its cost becomes an item to bo reckoned with in the compilation of 
the annual budget. 



CHAPTER VIII 


AOOOUNTINO ^ 

A modern, city is a great business corporation, employing thou- 
sands of men and women, owing vast properties, equipment and accounts 
supplies, borrowing laige sums of money on its credit, securing 
larger sums through its powers of taxation — all for the purpose of 
engaging in extensive and diversified activities for the benefit of 
the community The collection and disbursement of large sums of 
money, the ownership of property, and the responsibility for debt 
should be facilitated and safeguarded by the maintenance of proper 
records indicating the character and result of all financial trans- 
actions Considering the many centuries dunng which organized 
government has existed and has exercised its elementary function 
of acquiring and expending money, it might be expected that a 
science of governmental accounting would have reached a high 
degree of development Exactly the contrary is true Neither as a 
means of preventing fraud and waste nor as a source of informa- 
tion upon which to base administrative action are the accounting 
records of most American cities equal to those to be found in any 
private enterprise of equal magmtude 

Today, many municipalities concern themselves only with cash neteota in 

muntoipal 

receipts and cash disbursements They permit departments to aocounfinB 
incur liabilities without the authorization or knowledge of the 
accounting authorities, and maintain no control over publicly owned 
properties In consequence, liabilities may be incurred in excess 
of appropriations and will be liquidated from funds belonging to 
another fiscal year, or the appropriations themselves wiU be in 
excess of the actual income of the city, creating a deficit eventually 

‘Important reforenoes on municipal accounting are Francis Oakcy, Pnn- 
oiples of Governmental AoeounUng and Meporting (Appleton, 1921), D 0 
Eggleston, Mumcipal Accounting (Ronald, 1911), and Now Yoik Bureau of 
Municipal Eeseareli^ Randbooli of Municipal Accounting (Appleton, 1913) 

Official city accounting manuals are also valuable, particularly Jolin M Walton, 

Manual of Aaoounting, Bepoi'ting, and Business Procedure of the City and 
County of Philadelphia (1917) ; Herman A Metz, Manual of Accounting 
and Business Procedure of the City of New YorTs (1909) For current 
reference, see Proceedings of the National Association of Comptrollers and 
Accounting Officers (annual) , and Journal of Accounting (monthly) Lloyd 
Morey, Introduction to Government Aeoounting, and Manual of MumavpaX 
Aaoounting are now being published by the Wiley Aceountmg Senes 
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represented by floating or unfunded debt Income, tbo earning for 
a definite period derived from taxes levied, licenses issued, rentals 
of property, etc, is seldom correctly treated All governirn'iil al 
income for each fiscal year should be aecrned and established in 
the records of that year irrespective of the dale collected Appro- 
priations made upon the basis of expected income would limit 
expenditures, prevent deficits, and also prevent losses m the collec- 
tion of amounts due This last is particularly true of the ineomc 
from rents and leases on record in a division of the government 
having chaige of public property but having no connection with 
the collection of public money Wlien public property is not con- 
trolled, not only are movable goods diverted from public use, hut 
even real estate may pass into private hands without adequate 
compensation ’■ 

Recognizing these defects, efforts made by New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Detroit, and other cities, and particularly those 
with the city manager form of government, have resulted m sound 
accounting systems being completely or partially insl ailed, and m 
the use, when possible, of mechanical equipment for accounting 
purposes Those systems have been modeled closely upon those 
common to better managed private businesses, and with siicli addi- 
tional controls as arc made necessary by the public character 
of city business In few instances have all desirable details been 
completed ^ 

The purpose of such modern accounting methods is to record 
in detail the results of all business activities, in order that at any 
time there may he obtained a complete picture of the fiscal condi- 
tion of a city and of the financial transactions that created that 
condition Thus the integrity of financial transactions is main- 
tained, and what is of equal importance, a basis is provided for 

* An example of the failure to allocate income to the proper financial period 
was found in Dayton, Ohio, in 1912, when, during financial stresB, tho liquor 
licenses for two years were included in the budget of one, simply booaiiao they 
were paid for tho new your a few days before the old fiscal year closed This 
same city for a penod of six years incurred a deficit averaging $00,000 a year 
because departmental heads were permitted to create liabilities without regard 
to expected ineomo for the fiscal year, and hecauso the total appropriations 
excobded the total expected income Similarly, the rentals on valuable real 
estate remained uncollected for soveral years, and other loused real estate 
that should have been reappraised periodically for the purpose of determining 
proper rentals went unappraised hecauso of tho lack of proper financial records. 

“ For initial work in this field credit is due Mr Herman A Met/;, formerly 
controller of New York Oity, and Mr XT L Loonhausor Mr Metz’s con- 
ception of the need for improvement m municipal accounting methods prompted 
him to finance the preparation of the Hand, Booh on Municipal Aooounting, 
prepared for the New York Bureau of Municipal E'esoaroh by Mr. Leonhausor. 
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official and public judgments as to the safe-guarding of pubho ohap 
property and the effectiveness of public endeavor 

The first requirement of a modern accounting system for a oeatraiim- 
municipality is its centralization under a single responsible au- oontioi 
thority ^ The reasons for this requirement can be easily under- 
stood In event departments are permitted to collect income and 
incur liabilities on their independent responsibihty, the financial 
authorities secure a knovpledge of such transactions only ivhen 
payments are made to or from the treasury Under these circum- 
stances no financial records maintained by the financial officer can 
be complete, or vyill permit of an accurate statement of assets and 
liabilities, of income and exiienditures, or of the relation of the 
authorizations to incur liabilities to liabilities actually incurred — 
or, in more technical language, of a balance sheet, operating state- 
ment and appropriation statement Only vehen eveiy transac- 
tion affecting a city ’s finances is reported instantly to the financial 
officer can accurate records be maintained, and such knowledge 
can be had only when complete accounting control is centralized Location ot 
in his office. It is difficult to say where responsibility should be control'*^ 
located for the centralized accounting control mamtained by a city 
This uncertainty arises because the chief accounting officer of a 
municipality is usually given two distinct duties that are more 
or less mutually antagonistic — i e , record keeping and auditing 

A large proportion of the efforts of the accountjng office of a 
city IS devoted to the routine recording of financial transactions dutiosoi 

, „ n . 1 I. , aooountinjf 

and the preparation of reports reflecting these transactions for the ofliaer 
use of administrative officers and the public This duty compre- 
hends the installation of a pioper accounting system and proce- 
dure using mechanical equipment and the preparation of prompt 
and accurate leports — obligations that imply subordination to 
the chief administrator of the city, in order that complete and 
timely cooperation may be required Otherwise the administrator 
may be handicapped m securing information necessary to the 
proper execution of his duties On the other hand, it is usually 
the duty of the accounting officer to audit all expenditures made 
by the municipality, requiring that such expenditures be strictly in 
accordance with the appropriation ordinance which is the author- 
ization to incur liabilities as passed by the legislative body, and in 
conformance with the charter of the municipality and the laws of 

‘This does not moan that the dotoalod asaot and liability TOooidB of 
publicly owned utilities need to bo eontralizod. 
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the state under which the municipality operates In the exorcise 
of this responsibility, the accounting officer does not ropresent the 
administrative authoiitics, but tho legislative body and tho public, 
and it is desirable that he conduct himself with independence and 
recognize no obligation to the administration whose accounts are 
heing examined 

Here then are duties of two distinet kinds — record Icooinng, 
for which the accounting officer should he subordinate to tbo chief 
administrator of the city, and auditing, for which the accounting 
officer should be independent of all expending branches ol tho 
government, and responsible to the public only, or its representa- 
tives, the legislative body It is this dual nature of accounting 
responsibilities that creates uncertainty as to where tho account- 
ing responsibility should be lodged in a city organization, in order 
to secure both efficiency and safety Many governmental units have 
accepted one horn of the dilemma and elect the accounting officer. 
In such instances this official may ho a handicap to efficient ad- 
nunistration by refusal to cooperate with the administrative au- 
thority, and by furthering his own political advantage at tho ex- 
pense of his colleagues Some cities, notably the large number 
of city manager municipalities, have placed greater emphasis upon 
bookkeeping than upon auditing activities depending on inde- 
pendent audits, and here the auditor or conti oiler is frequently 
appointed by the city manager.^ A compromise solution of the 
problem is found in the selection of the auditor by the legislative 
body However, the results of actual experience suggest selection 
by the chief administrator, at the same time providing for some 
periodic independent audit of a city’s fiscal transactions Such 
audits may be made by state authority at the expense of tho 
municipality, or provision may he made for an independent outside 
audit by a private accounting firm. 

Regardless of differences of opinions as to the most desirable 
method of selecting the accounting officer of a municipality, there 
IS substantial agreement as to the fundamental characteristics of 
the accounting system this officer should maintain A city is con- 
cerned with the transactions and conditions resulting from. (1) 
income accrued and liahihties incurred, (2) property owned and 

•D a^mtiag authority of the city manager in those cities, consult 

K r Orano, Lmse Leaf Digest of City Manager Charters (National Municipal 
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funded obligations outstanding, (3) estimated revenue and off- 
setting appropriations, and (4) cask received and cash disbursed^ 
Control of cash receipts and disbursements is, of course, neces- 
sary, and should bo secured from the records of the treasurei, but 
it IS agreed that such a statement is of little value m determin- 
ing policies, fliang responsibility, and indicating results Prac- 
tical accounting methods would control the creation and accrual 
of income, acquisition and maintenance of property, the bonded 
debt, the appropriations or authorizations to incur liabilities, and 
the actual liabilities which result from the delivery of commodities 
or performance of service With this information, those essential 
documents — a balance sheet, an income and expense statement, and 
an appropriation statement — can be prepared If these documents 
are properly amplified and used, there is reasonable assurance that 
the fixed assets of the city will not be lost sight of, that income 
due will he collected, that appropriations will not be exceeded, and 
that the city will be operated in accordance with a sound financial 
program This system is Imown as the accrual method as opposed 
to the cash method of accounting 

Accrual accounting establishes control over income when the 
amount is known, as of taxes levied for a specific year, or of rent 
for a month or other known penod In general the classes of 
meome to be treated in this way are rents, licenses, assessments, 
taxes, water rents, etc There are certain classes of accruals which 
create accounts receivable and are immediately hquidated by rea- 
son of the accrual to the city being coincident with the cash pay- 
ment, as, for example, licenses and permits of an incidental char- 
acter, paid for in cash at the time they are applied for, minor 
sales, and fines and penalties paid m cash when imposed. How- 
ever, the accounting for all classes of income would be the same, 
except that with income of this character, the sole problem re- 
lates to the completeness with which they are collected and the 
probability of actual receipts being turned into the city treasury 
With respect to liabilities, it is desirable that accrued liabilities 
for a fiscal period, include all actual operating expenses for that 
period, and ignore habilities incurred for the previous year, but 
which will be hquidated in subsequent periods To accomplish 
this, progressive governments not only hmit the authorizations to 
expend by the actual income for a given period, but insure that 
‘Oakoy, op mt , Ohap. I 
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administrative officials do not exceed this authorization. Contracts 
or orders for supplies, materials, and contractual sei vices may not 
be entered into except with the authority of the eoiitral account- 
ing office, wluoli 111 each mslanee encuiubeis the proper approprui- 
tion with the estimated or acliial aiiumnt of the liability Wlien 
the actual amount of the indebtedness becomes known the encum- 
brance IS adjusted, if necessary The appropriation balance always 
represents a residue available for the creation of liabilities. This 
procedure is as important for bond accounts and special assess- 
ment accounts as for general operating accounts 

Howevei, accounting control should not end with the payment 
of the actual liability, but be extended to include control over 
assets, as lands, buddings, equipment, stores, and any other prop- 
erty owned, used, or managed The ownership of such property 
should be safeguarded by perpetual inventories under control of 
the accounting office, and subject to periodic clieck. Whon possi- 
ble, vouchers should indicate whether a charge is for current ex- 
pense or whether it augments the property of the city, and as an 
additional clieck, moutlily statements of additions to, and deduc- 
tions from property sliould he icqiiired of officials having property 
withm their control Coincidentally there must be accurate control 
of, and statements reflecting the condition of, the sinking fund, 
and of funded debt outstanding 

Previous mention of encumbrances indicates the necessity of 
controlling appropriations, and commitments against appropria- 
tions in the form of contingent liabilities upon uncompleted con- 
tracts and orders against which deliveries have not as yet been 
made. For this reason appropriation accounting is valuable as a 
means of showing authorized appropriations, contingent liabilities, 
and net balances unencumbered and available for further creation 
of Labilities, as well as the actual or anticipated income for meeting 
these liabilities The statement of appropriation balances enables 
the financial officer to ho informed currently as to liabilities coming 
due and the means at hand for meeting them. If cash will not be 
available because of inaccurate estimates of income or excessive 
expenditures, there is still time to make necessary corrections. 
The accounts receivable should be analyzed monthly, showing in- 
come overdue, as a cheek on the current flow of cash into the 
treasury, for\he payment of current liabilities. Such statements 
are essential to efficient administration 

The foregoing outhne may appear techmeal and uninteresting. 
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Tho details of accounting are, of course, technical, and no general 
administrator will be expected to be so completely a jaek-of-aU- 
trades as to bo able to diiect the activities of a city and also devise 
and maintain its accounting system Accountants can be em- 
ployed for that purpose But every administrator should be able 
to read, understand, and find interesting the accounting record of 
his activities as it is placed before him, and be able to judge the 
completeness of that record Such ability implies a knowledge 
of general accounting principles as applied to governmental affairs 
The administrator must know that a mere control of public 
money received and spent is incomplete, that with such control 
must also go control of the amounts owed to a city and of the 
amounts the city owes to others , of the property of all kinds owned 
or managed by the city, and of the authorization to create liabil- 
ities, and of the means by which it is expected to finance those 
authorizations 

A detailed discussion of the records and procedure necessary 
in an adequate municipal accounting system would be too extensive 
and technical to meiit consideration in other than an accounting 
manual The brief summary which follows and which is digested 
with some modifications from a memorandum prepared by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research will be sufficient to 
familiarize tho student with the terminology and principles m- 
volvedd Municipal accounting requires the use of certain original 
documents, registers, and subsidiary records, which when posted 
through a general journal and general ledger permit the prepara- 
tion of the financial statements and records of operation essential 
to proper administration 

Money does not come into the possession of a city, nor is it 
paid out by any public official, without some original record being 
made of the transaction. The income of a city is derived largely 
from approved tax assessments that are duly collected, from 
charges of one kind and another for which bills are rendered to 
persons charged, and from certain transactions, coincident with 
cash payments, for services rendered and privileges granted The 
total of all such income has been estimated in connection with 
the preparation of the budget, and upon this estimate is based 
the authorization to incur liabilities made in the appropriation 
ordinance. Authorized expenditures have their origin in reqiusi- 

‘Tins IS an unpublishod document, and deals in detail witli definitions, 
records, and procedure. 
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tions drawn on a storeroom, in ptirohase orders, contracts, and 
payrolls, which are duly approved on vouchors, and paid by war- 
rants on the city treasurer So the original docuiuonts upon which 
an accounting system is based are the appropnation ordinance and 
other acts of the legislative body, contracts, requisitions, purchase 
orders, payrolls, invoices, warrants, tax rolls, and documents re- 
flecting othei meomo 

These original documents must he gathered and properly classi- 
fied before they can serve as a complete basis of control and infor- 
mation The numerous requisitions, i)ui chase oidors, contracts, 
and payrolls must he entered m respective registeis, the vouchors 
in a register of accounts payable , the wan ants drawn on the treas- 
ury in a register of warrant-checks, the documents reflecting in- 
come in a register of accounts receivable, and the cash actually 
leceived and paid out in a rcgisler of receipts and disbursements 
From these original documents and registers certain subsidiary 
records can be prepared — i e , appropriation ledger, claimants 
ledger, expense ledger, property and equipment lodger, and the 
cash book The totals of these legistors at the end of each month, 
or other period, may be posted through tlic general journal to the 
general ledger; and from the general ledger and subsidiary ledgers 
may be prepared the balance sheet, statement of income and 
expense, statement of receipts and disbursements, and statement of 
appropriation balances, all of which are essential to the proper 
control and understanding of the city’s financial transactions. 
Because the administrator must be able to use effectively the 
financial statements that will result from a proper system of ac- 
counts, it IS desirable to discuss these statements somewhat in de- 
tail 

The balance sheet is a summary statement showing at a cer- 
tain time on the one side the estimated values of property and 
the amounts due from debtors, and on the other, the amounts due 
to creditors, including bonded debt, the difference between the two 
being calculated in order to show the approximate surplus or 
deficit ^ 

The statement of income and expense should show for the 
period stated the income accrued from the levying of taxes and 
assessments, and from charges for privileges and services; the 
cost of operation and maintenance of the several departments ; and 

* Oakey, op. cit., Otap IX. 
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the excess of mcome over expense, or the excess of expenses over cn^r 
income 

Fiom the appropriation ledger as controlled by the general 
ledger, there should be prepared peiiodieaUy a statement of ap- 
propriation balances, which will indicate with respect to each 
appropriation the amount of the original appropriation as modified 
by transfers, the total amount of actual expenditures charged, the 
amount of the unexpended balance, the amount of reserve for con- 
tracts and orders, and the amount of the unencumbered balance. 

Copies of this statement should be submitted to the administra- 
tive officers of each department immediately following the end 
of each month This statement must be accurately and promptly 
prepared If it is not, the separate departments wiU be tempted 
to maintain sufficient accounting procedure of their own to provide 
this information which is so necessary to their proper adminis- 
tration 

It IS desirable, if all of the essential data requu-ed by the 
admmistrative officials are to be available, that an adequate elassi- accounts 
fieation of income and expenditures be established. Such a classi- 
fication forms the framework of the accounting structure, and 
upon it the value of the whole accounting system largely depends 
This classification should be constructed so as to permit of the 
segregation of income and expenditures according to the functions 
or activities of each department, and should be subdivided under 
each activity according to the character of the mcome received 
and the expenditure made In other words, mumcipalities should 
show the income and expense segregated for each unit of 
government The principal functional titles as used by the Bureau 
of the Census, and in accordance with which municipal reports are 
requested, are as follows (1) general government, (2) protection 
to persons and property, (3) conservation of health, (4) sanita- 
tion or promotion of cleanliness, (5) highways; (6) chanties, hos- 
pitals, and corrections, (7) education, (8) recreation, and (9) 
miscellaneous , the actual detailed classification of accounts should 
permit the arrangement of all financial transactions within these 
groups. 

The purposes of such a system of accounts as has been outlined 
with be furthered if the accounts have been codified in accordance 
with some definite method, somewhat as follows (1) current as- 
sets, (2) capital assets and bond accounts for construction, (3) 
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Sinking fund find special trust assets, (4) current lifibiliticb und 
reserves, (6) siakmg, special and trust fund liabilities, and re- 
serves, (6) funded debt, (7) income accounts, (8) expense ae- 
counta, and (9) appropriation accounts Each of these fjjroups 
may be further ampliliod and subdivided into subsuliaiy groups 
as occasion requires 

Usually cities maintain a number of separate accounts, such 
as bond accounts, sinking fund accounts, trust accounts, and spe- 
cial assessment accounts, each having its own peculiar assets and 
Labilities To merge these accounts in a geneial balance sheet 
would allow a surplus m one account to caneol a possible deficit 
in another account, and would bo anything but good business. 

Because of ignorant and vicious legislation that confuses appro- 
priations with cash, cities generally arc required by statute to split 
up their cash into numeious subsidiary funds, earmarking them 
for specific purposes This plan was originated 1o insure certain 
amounts of money being spent for particular purposes, such as 
police and education, on tlio theory that the common sense and 
good judgment of those in actual charge of a city govoinment 
are not to be trusted The scheme usually results in certain activ- 
ities receiving cash out of relative proportion to their needs, and 
in resort to subterfuge to redress the nioquality It means also 
that if cash is available in one fund, but not in another, the 
deficiency cannot be made up legally by tempoiary borrowing from 
the affluent fund, but such boriowing must be from banks at an 
interest rate usually greater than that received on deposits. This 
absurdity persists in most cities — borrowing money from banks in 
which large sums of public money restricted by statute for spccilic 
purposes are already on deposit 

In preparing the general balance sheet and consoLdated bal- 
ance sheet found in ordinary municipal reports, small considera- 
tion, if any, is given to depreciation On the asset side of the 
statement are pla'ded aU public improvements at their original cost 
or at assessed valuation, while on the Lability side appear the bonds 
outstanding Nor are governmental accountants entirely agreed 
as to the proper treatment of appreciation and depi eolation with 
respect to assets acquired by a city It is believed, however, that 
depreciation on buddings, other structures, and equipment should 
be considered, and the rates established and allowed by the Fed- 
eral service for income purposes may be used for the purpose of 
calculating the annual amount. 
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Accounting authorities usually divide the assets of a city into 
a number of gioups somewhat as follows first, assets realizable and 
remunerative, such as public utilities, second, assets realizable but 
not remunerative, such as parks , third, assets neither realizable nor 
remunerative, such as street paving, and fourth, assets in the form 
of equipment, furnishings, and fixtures 

In the first of these groups in particular, which includes public 
utilities and industries such as water plants, electric light systems, 
gas plants, street railways, paving plants, etc , depreciation is an 
item which cannot be ignored ^ Depreciation is the reduction in 
value of property due to wear and tear, age, physical decay, in- 
adequacy, obsolescence or supersession, but not made good from 
charges to maintenance The loss in value due to wear and discard- 
ing because of inadequacy is as much a cost of operating a public 
utility or an industry as are the wages of employees or the cost 
of supplies that enter into a service Only when such valuation 
losses are included in the operating statement is it possible to get 
a true statement of the cost of operation and of the unit cost of 
the work that results from this operation. Only when such charges 
are deducted from the assets of a utility or industry does the bal- 
ance sheet actually present to the management and to the public 
the true condition of affairs 

Few cities consider appreciation or depreciation in connection 
with assets of the second group, of which parks and playgrounds 
are examples, or even record such assets in the financial records 
To prepare a balance sheet, the items are not aU taken from tbe 
general ledger, but the financial officer will secure from the asses- 
sors or engineering department a rough estimate of the value 
of such properties and place them in the balance sheet as given 
Or, frequently, such assets are kept on a mere memorandum record 
from which the balance sheet entry is made However, it is desir- 
able that every piece of public pioperty shall be under absolute 
accounting control and appear in the balance sheet at accurate 
value, even though a city is organized for service and not profit 
and surplus There is no valid reason why such properties should 
not be earned in the general ledger at tiue value (as nearly as that 
value can be easily estimated) and carried into the balance sheet 
in an orderly way 

The third class of assets, which includes streets and possible 

* With respect to public utilities, reference may be made to the discussion 
of depreciation in Chap XXX. 
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sewers that require a capital outlay in their acquisition, should bo 
controlled by proper accounting records Ilowevci’, since they 
cannot be sold it may be argued that tlioru is no real purimso m 
carrying them in the balance shcol or depreciating them as they 
wear out On the othci hand, a pin pose is aceomplislicd in in- 
dicating to the public the amount of pioporty owned by a munici- 
pality compared with the outstanding debt A reasonable ])eriod 
of life should ho assigned to public improvements of tins nature, 
and they should be written off at this rate, using depreciation 
methods outlined 

These same conclusions are true with respect to the fourth 
group of assets, composed of maclunory, furniture, fixtures, and 
equipment In certain activities it is necessary to make a charge 
for depreciation in order to obtain the true costs of operation. 
Machinery and equipment used in street repair, street construc- 
tion, street cleaning, garbage and refuse removal, and other simi- 
lar work, in which unit costs are desirable, should ec'rlainly be 
carried on the books of the city and depreciated at an acceptable 
rate Other furnishings and fixtures must be carried on the 
property books in some ordcily manner, to tlic end that they may 
not be lost It is customaiy in some ciiics when buying equipment 
to charge the same to expense, in which ease such articles are 
written down to a nominal value immediately. Another practice is 
to carry such property at its full value on the books until it is 
destroyed, sold, or replaced In such instances replacements are 
not treated as adding to capital assets. It may bo good practice 
to charge very minor equipment as an expense item, placing it 
under proper inventory control so that it may not he stolen, but 
certainly all other equipment should be carried at original values, 
deducting the amount of depreciation in total on the balance 
sheet 

Records of unit and 30b costs are essential to proper adminis- 
tration, although they are usually the last information which an 
administrator secures and are frequently the least reliable. It is 
possible to determine over a given period the actual cost of any 
activity of the government and the income which such activity has 
earned If in addition accurate records are maintained of the 
amount of work performed, measured by some unit which is 
standard from city to city and over period to period, the problem 
of determining unit costs becomes largely one of simple division. 
The administrator is in a position to learn from month to month, 
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for example, tlie unit cost of cleaning streets, collecting and dis- 
posing of garbage and refuse, making inspections, caiing for tlie 
sick, feeding horses, running automobiles, and so on for every 
activity or method of performing services Comparisons may be 
made and division heads may be required constantly to reduce 
their costs oi to furnish an adequate reason for not doing so 

The ]ob cost applies to the cost of accomplishing some par- 
ticular task, such as erection of a building, the installation of 
equipment, or the repair of paiticular highways For example, 
while it IS desirable to know the cost per square yard of paving 
or repaiiing streets of a certain character during a given period, 
it may be of equal importance to know the cost of such work on 
a particular street, or on each block of a street Multiplying the 
units in a job by the unit cost gives only an average job cost, and 
an administrator who can give instantly the unit cost of perform- 
ing the woik under his jurisdiction may be stumped when asked 
to say exactly what it cost to pave several blocks on a particular 
street, oi to leraove garbage from some particular section of the 
city To obtain an accurate statement, an account must be kept 
for each job of charges on account for supplies and materials fur- 
nished on order or from stores, for payrolls directly involved, for 
equipment used, for depreciation, and finally for a proportion of 
overhead administrative expense This last item can he prorated 
on a peicentage basis determined by actual experience only tem- 
porarily until all work of a like character is completed and the 
exact ratio of charges is determined Job costs are not justified 
except on special work of some magmtude, on work in which con- 
ditions are such that unit costs will be quite erroneous, or when 
necessary to ascertain cost of a service to citizens to be charged ^ 

In preparing budget estimates, salaries and wages for each activ- 
ity should be sehedulized, increases in force and in rates of pay 
being plainly indicated Each position is usually given with the 
salary rate, the number of employees, and the total salary paid 
Salary rates are ordinarily predetermined by a salary ordinance 
which should be enacted after salaries are standardized It is then 
customary for the civil service authorities to examine each payroll 
to be sure that each employee has been properly inducted into serv- 
ice and is working in the proper grade and at the proper rate 
Attached to the payroll is a certification, to be signed by the of- 

‘Bee J. P. Jordan and 6 L Harris, Cost Acoomvting (2d ed, Bonald, 
1928). 
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floial in charge, usually under oath, that the persons namod have 
actually worked for the period indicated Tlieao safeguards are 
usually sufficient to prevent unauthorized payments to salaried 
employees 

Day labor payrolls are more difficult to control, particularly as 
only the skilled trades are ordinarily under civil service ’Whore 
civil service regulations prevail, the cheeking procedure is the same 
as for salaried employees Frequent pay i oil defalcations arise 
from foremen certifying to the names oC persons who have been 
released from city service, and whose names are still retained on 
the civil service list, from adding the fielitions names of non- 
existent persons to the roll, and from certifying to more hours 
of work than has been done, in each instance arranging with a 
confederate for the collection and distribution of the spoils Such 
payroll padding can be best prevented by a daily, or even more 
frequent, examination of the foreman’s roll by a payroll elerk, 
who should make the check at unexpected times When daily rolls 
are properly certified by the foreman, and by the clerk who as- 
sures himself that the peisons certified were at work at least when 
he made his check, they become the basis of the weeldy roll from 
which payment is made Such lolls are sometimes paid in eash by 
a paymaster at the point where the men are at work, each person 
signing the roU. It is recommended, however, that payments be 
made by check. Payroll manipulation is a prevailing form of 
petty grafting, and the administrator can expect its frequent 
recurrence Industries suffer from tins evil as much as do city 
governments, although the mo.st elaborate precautions are taken, 
and employees can be better controlled because located in a limited 
number of places Public officers abate the abuse only through 
constant vigilance and judicious rotation of the supervisory forces 

Service records are in use m only a few public departments, 
but are being rapidly extended as the value of unit costs for ad- 
ministrative purposes is appreciated Inspectors arc usually re- 
quired to report daily on the number of inspections made ; nurses 
report visits , policemen report arrests and violations of ordinances 
noticed , street cleaners report the number of yards cleaned , wagon 
drivers the number of loads moved, etc It may not bo long 
until bookkeepers, clerks, and stengraphera will be required to 
measure and report on a standard day’s work. When such a point 
is reached, budget estimates can be based upon units of work done 
ftnd to be done, rather than upon departmental guesses and oratory. 
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Governmental accounting is the recording of financial trans- 
tions in such manner that accurate information is available to 
administrators and to the public Auditing is an examination of 
such transactions and accounts to insure their legality and correct- 
ness Even when municipal records were of the simplest char- 
acter, audits were made to assure that moneys were properly spent, 
and sometimes all claims were published in local newspapers with 
the idea that public scrutiny might detect errors of accident or 
intention. One of the oldest institutions in local government is 
the office of controller or auditor. It is a function of this office 
to inspect each claim presented to determine whether the proposed 
expenditure has been properly authorized, whether it is in accord- 
ance with law, and whether the sum is correct, and to refuse 
approval of questionable accounts To be assured that proper en- 
tries of approved vouchers are made, that proper warrants are 
drawn upon the city treasurer, and that legal disposition is made 
of all income accruing to the city, the controller or auditor is 
assumed to make a peiiodical exammation of aU municipal ac- 
counts and to report the findings to the proper municipal author- 
ities and to the public This examination is called an audit and 
is made at occasional intervals throughout the year as circum- 
stances require Hence it has acquired the name of a continuing 
audit Lately, certain cities have adopted the practice of having 
an independent audit made by public accountants either annually 
or semi-annually These audits are frequently called continuing 
audits, although they are usually made at regular peiiods Such 
audits usually duplicate work already performed by city officers, 
but have a large value inasmuch as the check is impersonal, and 
because these private auditing firms have done much to stimulate 
the installation of more adequate accounting methods and proce- 
dure There is some danger, however, from the fact that few pri- 
vate accountants are conversant with the conditions inherent m the 
accounts of a governmental unit as distinct from the accounts of 
private business, and as a result the reports of audits may be 
unintentionally distorted Further, accounting firms may color 
their reports with the intent of currying favor with the adminis- 
tration for which an audit is made 

Some states, notably New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Iowa, exercise a control over the 
methods of accounting and the nature of expenditures of local gov- 
ernments. In Ohio a semi-annifal or annual examination of all 
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such accounts is made by tlie state auditor at the expense of the 
local community and the resulting icports are ref cried to the local 
authorities. There is a decided dilTcrcnco of opinion as to the 
value of this state supervision, with the preponderance of evidence 
somewhat in its favor The accounting methods employed by local 
governments, and particularly by the smaller villages, school 
boards, and townships, are notoiiously faulty, and an outside 
cheek is of unqualified advantage. However, it is doubtful whether 
this state eontiol has worked any great good to larger cities. The 
state representatives are not always qualified for their duties; 
they have sometimes been able to detect only the most obvious 
derelictions or inconsistencies, they have at times insisted upon 
a rigidity inconsistent with efficient city operation; and improve- 
ments in accounting systems and procedure have often been in- 
stalled only over their opposition Somotiinos the reports of state 
audits have been modified for purely political reasons, to condemn 
or favor a local official at odds with or in the favor of the state 
administration The examinations have been of value in checking 
the misappropriation of money, and criticism mnst be diiected to 
the methods of administration rather than to the piineiples in- 
volved. If such audits were entiiely free from political bias, if the 
interpretations of the law were more uniform and reasonable, and if 
the state auditing authorities made a greater effort to insure the 
installation of modern aceounting methods, their value would be 
unquestioned Perhaps a happy solution would be to permit cities 
under state financial control to choose between an audit by state 
authorities and one by private accountants. Competition might 
stimulate a higher character of service on the part of both 

Audits ordinarily indicate the actual receipts and disburse- 
ments, and sometimes the income and expense, during the fiscal 
year, of the governmental division examined This fiscal year does 
not necessarily correspond with the calendar year, but is an 
arbitrary period of twelve months which is used by municipalities 
as a measure of their yearly activities. In most instances, it begins 
January and ends December 31, or begins July and ends June 
30 In some cases the fiscal year varies from this rule, the deter- 
mining factor being the dates when largo payments of taxes are 
anticipated. It is usual to place the beginning of the fiscal year 
immediately after or immediately before such payments, since the 
budget becomes effective at the beginning of the fiscal year and it 
IS desirable that funds for its filfancmg be available. Otherwise, 
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the locality must resort to short-time loans made in anticipation of 
taxes 

It IS currently beheved that citizens are concerned not so much 
with the total cost of government as with the character and quan- 
tity of services rendered for that cost Unhappily, neither the 
public nor the administrators are able to learn the exact quantity 
of services secured for money expended , nor are they able to com- 
pare the quality and unit cost of such services from one year to 
the next or from one city to another Only the most thorough- 
going budget procedure delineates the fundamental activities per- 
formed by a city government, and rarely does it embody a state- 
ment of the number of units or the unit cost of services performed 
as compared with previous budgets In consequence, no person 
IS in a position to judge the actual quality and quantity of public 
work, and in the main, people must rely upon general and fre- 
quently erroneous, impressions 

Probably the next important step in the science of pubhe ad- 
ministration will be the development of periodic depart- 
mental reports indicating the quantity and unit cost of 
work done over a comparable period, and correlating these 
reports with the budget procedure In this way the ad- 
ministrator may judge as accurately as does a manufacturer the 
quantity and cost of the work for which he is responsible, and the 
legislative body can consider requests for appropriations m terms 
of proposed units of work and umt costs rather than in general 
terms of men and materials 

There are certain public activities, the results of which cannot 
be easily measured Possibly such activities are fewer than is 
supposed , and in eases where the product cannot be evaluated some 
estimate of efficiency may be secured by measuring the operations 
of the machinery that produces the product But as yet the 
development of operating reports is in its infancy Health de- 
partments, however, have gone far in this directioh Not only do 
they enumerate the activities performed, patients visited, attend- 
ance in clinics, and conditions inspections, but the results of this 
work can he deducted from the death and morbidity rates by 
groups of people and nature of diseases The police have developed 
daily reports setting forth the operations of each activity and the 
results accomplished as measured in arrests, complaints of crimes, 
property stolen, property recovered, and accidents, etc , compared 
with the previous day, and summnzing the total to date for the 
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same period for the year previous. These reports of different 
health and police activities may, in turn, be consolidated into daily 
reports for chief departmental administrators and form the ground- 
work for consolidated monthly and yearly icporis. Public works, 
street cleaning, refuse removal, and similar activities should be 
next to bo subjected to this procedure. Such reports, eliminating 
detail in the process of consolidation, must eventually be received 
fiom every department and appear as a consolidated report in the 
hands of the chief admnustrator, who from the important elements 
indicated may determine what more detailed reports sliould be 
reviewed These consolidated city lepoits indicating the salient 
features of government operations will in turn furnish the funda- 
mentals of a report to the public which will eliminate usidess statis- 
tics and be comparable for a city from period to period and with 
the similar reports from other cities. 
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PURCHASING^ 

A city not only purchases supplies, materials, and equipment, 
but also real estate, contractual services, and personal services purchasing 
The purchasing of peisonal services is so distinct a problem that 
a special branch of the government — ^the civil service authority — 

IS provided for that purpose The buying of real estate is ordina- 
rily consummated either by condemnation proceedings or by direct 
negotiations between the department concerned and the owner, 
always subject to the approval of the legislative body 'With 
respect to the purchasing of contractual services, common practice 
varies, but there is an inclination to leave to the several depart- 
ments the task of contracting for telephone and telegraph service, 
automobile repairs, electric power, and similar services m which 
both personal service and materials are involved Or the legisla- 
tive body may take the task of pin chasing these articles out of 
the hands of the departments and enter into direct negotiations 
with the utilities, or other parties concerned These eliminations 
restrict a consideration of city buying to the acquisition of supplies, 
materials, and equipment for ordinary city departments, and in 
considering purchasing and storing it is usually understood that 
only these three groups of goods are involved 

Until the last fifteen years, the purchasing of these goods was Depart 
entirely a departmental activity, and it remains so now in prob- 
ably more than half of the cities of the country Considering the puic^aaing 

*Impoitant Btudies of puTehasing and storing include Artliui A Thomas, 

Pnnmptes of Government Puroliasvtig (Appleton, 1919) , E B Twyford, 
Purchasing and Storing (Van Nostrand, 1918 and 1924), John 0 Dinsmore, 
Pwohastng Principles and Practices (Prentice Hall, 1922) , and William A. 
Prendergast, Oity Controller, Seport Submitting Plan of Proposed Spstem for 
the Central Pwohase and Pistnbution of Supplies for the City of New YorTe 
(Merchants Asae of New York, 1913) An mstruetire book for purchasing 
agents, dealing with principles rather than procedure, is Helen Hysell, The 
Science of Purchasing (Appleton, 1922) A recent article containing data on 
the extent of centralized purchasing is Bussell Porbes, ‘ ‘ Oontrahzed Purchasing 
in Governments of United States and Canada,” Competency and Pconomy in 
Public Mmpenditures (Annals, CXTII, May, 1921) Eeference should also be 
made to the Animal Proceedings of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 
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casual development of governmental organization, this division of 
responsibility among so many individuals is not surprising Fur- 
ther, this proiogative of personal buying has been held so tena- 
ciously by depaitments because such indepcndcneo extends tlio 
personal influence of the department officials coneorned, lU'odcd 
goods can be bought promptly without routine, and favored brands 
and patented articles can he specified when desired Covernmontal 
depaitments normally wish to do then own purehasing, anil the 
process of cutting off the privilege of doing so and of centralizing 
responsibility in a single purehasing authority has been introduced 
largely because of the serious abuses developed under the depart- 
mental system 

The principal abuse of departmental pin chasing is the buying 
of goods in small quantities and often at retail prices, which if 
bought in the aggregate could be secured at wholesale With this 
abuse are associated additional shoileoimiigs tlu' absence of uiu- 
form trade customs; the neglect of helpful records; the lack of 
specialized knowledge on all types of goods ; the favoring of trade- 
marked and well-advertiscd articles, and the toiideiicy to favoi 
friends 

Not infrequently, buying is done through brokers who actually 
have no stock m trade except their familiarity with government 
procedure and their friendship for governmental officials The 
invariable consequences of such decentralized responsibility are 
extravagance on the part of officials, and the purchase of inferior 
goods at high prices ‘ 

These abuses are not peculiar to city government, but have 
prevailed to an equal or greater extent in private business. But 
with the growth of private industry, managers undertook to de- 
velop some methods of purchasing that would eliminate the evils 

‘A eomparison of priooa paid for cortaiii Beloctod artiolos of the same 
quality by Dayton, Ohio, before and after the introduction of flciontiAo pur- 
chasing methods 18 as follows • 


Article Before After 


yioor oil . ... 

» « • • « * 

» f • * 

$1 25 per unit 

$ 12 per unit 

Typewriter ribbons . 

, , 

• > « 

75 

( ( 

.26 “ 

Carbon paper . 

* , 

* « 

3.00 

{ t 

.65 " 

Paper clips 



80 

f < 

.23 “ 

Plash lights . . 

• ♦ 

.... 

2,50 

(< 

.96 " 

Second sheets . 



1.00 

t t 

28 " 

Cup grease , . . 



10 


■03% ” 

Eubber bands . . , . 



4.00 

ti 

1.26' “ 

Bough soap ... 


. * . . . 1 

8 76 

a 

4.60 '< 
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incident to indiscriminate buying by a n^'inber of miscellaneous 
(ig’c'iils ^ It was concluded tliat a solution lay in the centralization 
of purchasing authority m a single individual who could be held 
responsible for developing seientifie methods, and honestly and 
effectively administering the activity The plan and procedure 
developed by important industries were soon copied by govern- 
mental agencies and adapted to their purposes, with only such 
changes as were made necessary by the legal restrictions thrown 
about public buying ^ 

The location of the centralized authority differs in various juris- 
dictions In many cities the purchasing agent is the head of an 
independent department and is appointed by the mayor or city 
manager. In other instances, and particularly in small municipal- 
ities, the purchasing duties may be assumed directly by, or by a 
subordinate of, the city manager, the auditor, or the city clerk. 
In any event, the actual purchasing officer should be chosen for 
his ability and experience, and should be retained so long as 
competent. 

Centralized purchasing should mean quantity buying at whole- 
sale prices If, under the centralized plan, purchasing continue m 
“dribs and dabs,” a principal advantage is lost ^ When goods are 
bought in quantities firms become interested which otherwise would 
not be concerned, and the increased attractiveness of public busi- 
ness to competitors largely eliminates favoritism The letting of 
such contracts will be observed by vendors throughout the eom- 
inunity, and any evidences of irregularity will bring instant pro- 
test 

Next in importance is the advantage of expertness which cen- 
tralization makes possible A departmental buyer may be an 
expert in one, or at best a few, lines, centralized purchasing per- 
mits an expert buyer to be provided for every trade group Spe- 
cialization in buying must result in lower prices for a better selec- 
tion of goods 

The standardization of specifications that should be corollary 
to centralized purchasing provides for standardization both as to 

’ ]?or a discussion of this development, see Thomas, op cit , 10 20. 

’Oincinnati was one of the first American cities to adopt this principle of 
centralized purchasing, the procedure being installed about 1911 For nearly 
fifteen years this pToeednte, or some other procedure based upon it, has been, 
used as a model by cities seeking to improve their purchasing methods 

" This IB moat important Centralized purebasing baa often broken dovrn 
because of repeated small orders by departments 
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quality and use One of the essential duties of the central pur- 
chasing agent is to determine the desirable ingredients of every 
supply and material used by the eity, and to buy these nigredients 
rather than fancy names and iiaekages Similarly, the goods most 
suitable to each us(' should be determined upon, and purehasi's 
restricted accordingly 

Incident to wholesale buying is wliolesale delivery, usually at a 
central warehouse from wliieh goods can be distributed to depait- 
ments in quantities needed. This central delivery provides proper 
control and inspection of doliverios, with a complete and adequate 
audit 

Another advantage that usually attends centralized purchasing 
is the expediting of payments. Prompt payment reassures the 
vendors and may reduce bids. Also substantial cash discounts may 
he taken by the eity, which would not bo availed of under other 
methods ’■ 

The principal complaint lodged against centralized purchasing 
by departmental officials is directed against the delay between the 
placing of a requisition and the actual delivery of the goods re- 
quired This complaint may be partially eliminated by the main- 
tenance of a central storeliouso for a limited selection of articles in 
common use, and from which deliveries can be made almost im- 
mediately This docs not mean that any large part of the many 
articles purchased by a city should be stored — only those in com- 
mon use. Otherwise there is danger of over-purchasing and the 
establishment of large inactive inventories 

It is customary for pure]ia.smg departments to accumulate 
orders and to buy certain kinds of commodities upon fixed days, 
usually once each week To do otherwise results in buying trifling 
quantities, and in vendors having to follow the purchasing pro- 
ceeding every day. However, buying each trade group one day 
a week means that a city department must maintain a close check 
on supplies on hand, and make weeldy requisitions for goods re- 
quired Some time must elapse for the purchasing procedure to 
be carried out — the soliciting of bids, placing of orders, and final 
delivery — ^with the result that a department may receive goods 
some days after the actual requisition Departments which are 
lax in their control of supplies may be handicapped by failure 

Ceatralized purchasing usually involves an absolute control of unpaid bills 
by the auditor, and tins control is often advanced as a principal reason for 
the installation of a purchasing department. The same control could bo 
secured under departmental purchasing. 
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to secure immediate deliveries, thus necessitating emergency pur- 
chases, -with attendant difficulties 

Another principal cause of complaint is the absence of definite 
limitations on the jurisdiction of the purchasing agent Is the 
purchasing agent a mere order clerk, or is he also a judge of neces- 
sity and quality of goods lequisitioned? In a thoroughly estab- 
lished purchasing organization and procedure, it is to be expected 
that specifications will be provided to govern the quality of aU 
goods purchased for ordinary use However, the determination of 
definite specifications is frequently neglected, and there is con- 
constant bickering between the purchasing agent and the depart- 
ments with respect to the quality of goods bought Also when a 
department presents a requisition for supplies, materials, or equip- 
ment, specifying qualities which in the judgment of the purchasing 
agent are unnecessary for the purposes to be served, the purchas- 
ing agent will often assume to modify the request, or enter into 
negotiations with the depaitment for such modification Or a 
department may request what appears to be excessive quantities, 
vnth the same outcome 

There is no common practice among cities with respect to con- 
flicting jurisdiction between the purchasing agent and the depart- 
ments, but there is a tendency to overcome the difficulty by making 
the purchasing agent solely an ordering department In other 
words, this official is under compulsion to flU the requisitions fur- 
nished to him by the departments, leaving to other branches of the 
government, primarily the auditor, the problem of determining 
whether a department is ordering supplies in unnecessary quan- 
tities and unsatisfactory qualities 

Some criticism also arises in connection with the purchasmg of 
technical articles Certain departments of a city government must 
buy, on occasions, technical apparatus and special supplies which 
they, rather than the purchasing agent, are best equipped to secure 
Difficulty may be avoided, however, if the purchasing agent wiU 
realize his limitations and, while acting as an order clerk, place 
the responsibility for the determination of specifications and the 
solicitation of vendors upon the department concerned Some 
charters go so far as to state specifically that techmeal articles in 
certain departments shall be bought only with the cooperation of 
the department concerned 

Ordinarily, the state law, the city charter, or a municipal oidi- 
nanee determines the essential restrictions thrown about purchas- 
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ing for tlie proper protection of vendors and taxpayers , frequently 
all three regulate the matter ^ A usual provision found in law is 
that competition shall he upon open specillcations, and that the 
award shall be made to the lowest responsible ludder There are 
certain favorite devices for nullifying aiipareutly open siieciilea- 
tions— some single detail may involve a iiateniecl .ivtieh' eontiolled 
by a favored company, either preventing bidding by eompeiitors 
or forcing so high a price on the completed aitiele that, actual com- 
petition cannot prevail, the specdied period for delivery may lie 
so short that only a favored company ean get into large-scale pro- 
duction in the time allowed , a favored vendor may be not ified of 
an impending purchase, and every legal effort made to keep this 
knowledge from competitors; or unusually severe specdications 
may be provided, a favored vendor knowing that compliance will 
not be required, and regulating the amount of his bid accordingly/ 

The requirement that the contract shall go to the lowi'st re- 
sponsible bidder is a clause open to discretionary determination. 
Certainly a vendor that has defaulted on di’liverios, or whoso deal- 
ings with a city have shown evidences of moral turpitude, can bo 
excluded by action of the purchasing agent, the chief executive, 
or the legislative body Sometimes, however, unjust diaoriimna- 
tion may be made in favor of a strong, well-established company 
on the grounds that its financial condition will insure full com- 
pliance with any agreements entered into Moral and financial 
responsibility on the part of vendors is expected.^ 

To insure compliance with contiracts, it is customary for 
municipalities to require a certified check or a cash deposit to bo 
given by each bidder when bids are submitted. This initial de- 
posit should be only a small percentage of the amount of the bid 
In event a bid is accepted, the initial deposit should be increased 
to an amount at least sufficient to safeguard the city from default 
on a rising market. It should he borne in mind that these deposits 
are a formality not ordinarily required by private corporations 
in making purchases, except on highly important transactions, 
and they add to the cost of public busiuess. For this reason the 

^ ‘ ‘ The legal lestriotlons with which jiuxoliasing is commonly hadgocl about 
on governments aonstituto the most doatiuctive (eatvirs of govornmant as 
opposed to private purchasing.” Thomas, op. oit , 44 

* For years New York City specified and paid for a grade of oats which was 
never sold in the New York market. 

"Award to the lowest and best bidder implies full publicity of bids. 
Yet occasionally the best bid can only be scoured when, bids are secret" 
particularly on articles controlled by a combination. 
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restrictiOBS sliould be as reasonable as possible Checks accom- chap 

panying rejected bids should be returned promptly 

Invariably some legal limit is placed on the value of goods 
that may be bought by a purchasing agent without public adver- fonsm 
tising, formal competition, and approval of the resulting contract uon 
by the legislative body Such limitations usually apply only to 
purchases of over $500 or $1,000. This formality is frequently 
protested by both city departments and purchasing agents, but 
has protected the interests of the public, and of vendors, on in- 
numerable occasions A vendor who feels that he has been discrim- 
inated against can appeal to the city council, and even to the 
courts, before the proposed contract in question has been actually 
signed. This regulation is occasionally avoided by repeated pur- 
chases that are just under the prescribed amount ^ 

It is customary to exclude all public officers from bidding upon 
articles pui chased by the city This requiiement has merit as 
applied to salaried employees, but if it eliminates corporations in 
which non-salaried members of commissions may be interested, it interest 
works a hardship both to taxpayers and the officials If purchasing 
IS safeguarded by open specifications and bidding, there is little 
danger in permitting non-salaried officials to be interested in con- 
tracts which do not concern their particular departments 

When a city enjoys the talents of prominent business men 
on its boards and commissions, without compensation, it should 
not penalize this service by preventing firms in which such officers 
are interested, either as stocldiolders or as officers, from bidding 
on public contracts of every kind in which the officials are not 
directly concerned ^ 

Further restriction in the purchasing of public supplies is 
found frequently in regulations applying to the character of labor 
utilized in the production of such suppbes ® Many states have 
regulations govermng the use of materials produced by prison 

^It IS alleged tliat a 'building m City Hall Square in New York City 
was built without comiietitiou on orders to a contractor that were just under 
the amount requiruig advertisement and open competition 

‘‘ Somotimes this restriction on otBcials is carried to a ridiculous eirtent 
In the city of Cincinnati some years ago, upon a change in administration, a 
member of the soivice commission was ousted because a corporation in which 
he was a minor stockholder had sold material to the city through the pur- 
chasing agent, probaETy without the official’s knowledge, and certainly with 
small benefit to him 

“ During the period when there was national regulation of materials made 
by child labor and appearing in interstate eommeree, a purchasang agent 
had to assure himself that the supplies used by the city were not made in 
contravention of national law 
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labor, and cities are not allowed to pnrcbaso such supplies in com- 
petition with that pioduccd by free labor ^ 

The procedure of centialized purchasing origmatcs with the is- 
suing of a requisition upon the purcliasuig agent by the department 
desiring goods “ These lequisilions s1<Uc tlie quantity and quality of 
goods wanted, and are prepared in duplicate upon uniform blanks, 
the original being transmitted to the purchasing agent Should 
the amount of the requisition he sufficient to require advertise- 
ment and open competition, the purehnsmg agent will proceed 
with publication, and also send recpicsts for bids to interested 
vendors If the amount involved is small, informal bids will bo 
solicited by writing or by telephone, or the requisitions will he 
held until a day set for pnrehaaing goods of a particular type— 
an advisable practice These purchasing days become known in 
advance to all vendors, and they can put in an appearance to 
submit informal bids on all accumulated requisitions. Purchases 
made without formal competition arc known as open-market orders. 
Formal bids are submitted preferably on uniform stationery, and 
upon a date indicated are opened and tabulated, or, if informal 
and secured by teleiihone, they should appear on a memorandum 
of informal bids, with a list of vendors invited to bid, 

It is usual for a city to enter into a contract for articles that 
are purchased in large quantities, or needed at regular intervals j 
or, in the absence of a contract, to have a price agreement with 
vendors, such price agreements having been established by com- 
petition. These price agreements form a catalog of authorized 
bids which stand for a definite period, or until canceled, either by 
the purchasing department or by tlie vendor concerned In such 
instances, it is not necessary to solicit bids to fill a requisition, 
but the order may be sent directly to the firm with which a contract 
or a price agreement rests ® 

When the price to be paid for an article has been determined, 
the purchasing agent is in, a position to issue an order on the 
vendor. However, under modern accounting methods, before the 
order becomes valid it must be sent to the chief financial officer 
of the city, m order that the particular account to which it is to be 


‘ The subject of legtil restrictions is discussed m detail by Thomas, op. oil., 
(Jiiap iJLI, 

j! ^ Pwcell, Purohaamg for Large Cities (Municipal Engineers 

0^ till6 Olty of Now YdtV. ^n.noT 'NTa SO 101 o^ 


iv > 1*7 - -i-uiceii, jrwronwnrLy lor Juarge vities (mumoipai Jiinffineers 

the Olty of New York, Paper No 8^ September, 1913) 

Sea Oentmuing Agreements in City Purchasing, ” Extracts from a 
^ mJ" ^®"tral Purchasing Agency for the Oity of Now York," by 
W, V f3 Thorne, reprinted m Th-omas, op oit , Appendix 3 
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charged may he encumbered and certification made that funds chap 

are available from -which the purchase can be made The order is 

then sent to the vendor, memorandum duplicates being retained 
by the purchasing agent, and also sent, to the depaitment con- 
cerned, to the inspector of purchases, and to the accounting de- 
partment of the city The purchasing agent’s copies are filed alpha- 
betically by vendor and by order number The use of these files 
IS supplemented by a separate card index of pui chases 

The procedure outlined cannot be entered into by a depart- Emergency 

purchases 

ment in every instance in which it requires supplies It is possible 
for a machine to break, and the repairs must be secured immedi- 
ately in order that the regular operations shall not be handicapped , 
an automobile may be stalled on the road for the want of gasoline, 
in which ease a supply must be secured from a neighboring oil 
station; or through oversight some requirement must be met in- 
stanter Under these circumstances, it should be provided in the 
purchasing procedure that the necessary purchase may be made 
directly by the department, a memorandum of such a purchase 
being submitted to the purchasing agent on a special form The 
purchasing agent should go through the regular piocedure of 
sending a confirming order to the vendor involved, properly in- 
dicating that the purchase made was an emergency one, and 
that delivery has already been effected The abuses of emergency 
purchasing are reduced to a minimum under the centralized plan, 
as goods likely to be required are maintained in stock 

One of the difficulties in purchasing is to insure that supplies inapeotion 
are delivered in accordance with specifications — in other words, to puicuasea 
see that a city gets what it buys and pays for Inspection insures 
the proper delivery of quantity and quality of goods and facilitates 
promptness in delivery The first step in the adequate inspection 
of supplies IS, of course, the existence of specifications that def- 
initely describe what the city expects the vendor to deliver Sec- 
ondly, there must be available for the purchasing agent means of 
determining whether or not the supplies delivered conform to 
these specifications Where very techmeal specifications are in- 
volved, the proper inspection of commodities can be secuied only 
through the use of a testing laboratory with facilities for making 
chemical and physical analysis of all kinds In the instance of 
other supplies, where general descriptive specifications are suf- 
ficient, inspection requires merely the presence of some person 
for the purpose of checking quantities and general examination 
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It is to be anticipated that the purchasing department will have 
a reasonable corps of inspectors available for inspection of deliv- 
eries of large quantities, and for all deliveries made at a central 
storehouse In other instances the inspectors must be persons dele- 
gated to this duty 111 the departments to which supplies will be 
delivered from time to time In connection with inspection it 13 
customary to have correct lists upon which inspectors ean note 
any shortages that appear, and also proper facilities for recording 
partial deliveries when, the deliveries are made over a considerable 
period of time 

One of the important duties of the centralized purchasing 
authority is the establishment of uniform, standards for supplies, 
in the form of definite written specifications, or by the adoption of 
actual standard samples The absence of uniform standards is 
unfair to the dealer and is likely to prove costly to tin? city, because 
It precludes real competition. Lack of clear understanding by 
vendors as to the exact desires of the pureliasing agent means the 
submission of bids upon various qualities or grades of a commodity 
by lespGCtive bidders, po.ssibly resulting m the placing of a contract 
with the lowest bidder for an inferior article, Vendors interpret- 
ing the indefinite specifications to mean a higher grade commodity 
lose the contract* and unfairly so For cities to purchase articles 
by specifying trade names is to discomage competition because of 
discrimination against other trade marks. The “or equal” clause 
added to trade name specifications in order to eliminate discrim- 
ination works to the disadvantage of the city, because where such 
equality does not exist the burden of proof rests on the buyer 

Corollary with the preparation of standard specifications for 
supplies 13 standardization of the use to which such supplies are 
put. A review of the purchases of any city will reveal many in- 
stances in which goods of superior quality are used for inferior 
purposes One does not dress in broadcloth to dig in ditches, and 
a city should not purchase high grade goods for low grade use. 
Such standardization of use is of course difficult to accomplish 
because of the personal likes and dislikes of officers, and it must 
be done with their cooperation. Once established, however, it 
means not only economy in buying, but also the elimination of 
dozens of brands of articles used where one or two would be suf- 
ficient. The result is concentration of purchases, with obvious 
savings. 
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The benefits of standardization of quality are these ^ the article 
13 used which experience has shown to he the best for the purposes , 
quantity buying is facilitated because the number of different 
articles bought is reduced, stock is reduced by the elimination of 
needless variety , emergency purchasing is curtailed , surpluses aris- 
ing from the disapproval of goods on hand by new ofScials is done 
away with; favoiitism in buying is avoided, the work of purchas- 
ing and inspection is simplified ; accounting and auditing is made 
easier ; and finally, comparisons of prices is facilitated 

The authoiities responsible for the standardization of supplies 
in New York City have suggested that responsibihty for standard- 
ization should rest, not with the purchasing agent alone, but lather 
with a committee on which the more important city departments 
mailing purchases are represented, and before whibh important 
vendors and manufacturers can be called for consultation This 
committee can bring together the best experience of the city, and 
at the same time develop a cooperative enterprise that will have the 
complete support of all of the operating units concerned The 
first problem of a standardization committee is the selection of 
articles for which the standardization of specifications will be made, 
and the number of grades or varieties of each article necessaiy to 
meet the precise needs of the departments ® The competent pur- 
chasing agent can say immediately what articles are of the most 
importance and which involve the largest amount of money, and 
the departments themselves can indicate the varieties needed. 
Such a method is better than establishing some scientific classifica- 
tion of supplies and materials, and takmg up a single class at a 
time Having determined the class of items and varieties to be 
standardized, specifications of similar articles used by -other large 
purchasers, and the specifications adopted by the numerous scien- 
tific societies and governmental agencies engaged in this work 
should be examined and tentative specifications prepared accord- 
ingly. In this connection, it is necessary that the articles actually 
specified be used in current commerce, be produced in quantities 
sufficient to give tbe city an advantageous price,, and not be so 
unduly precise as to limit competition Following the preparation 
of the spemfications, means should be found for their constant 

* As enumerated by Tbomas, op. oit,, 184 

’New York Oity in 1910 analyzed 50,000 voucbers, obtaining a,claasifloa- 
tion of 18,000 items purchased by departments, ae a basis fox standardizing 
the purchases of supplies through speoifleations 
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revision to meet changing eoiulitions on the pari of citkcp the pur- 
chaaers or the vendors. Tlio tentative spceilieation.s should be 
finally adopted only after an experience period has proved their 
practicability ^ 

Although there has been critiemm of the plan of o.stahlishmg 
city stockrooms under the control of the purchasing department, 
the present tendency is in this direction The confusion, duplica- 
tion of inventories, and iinnecossary expense of each department 
mamtamiug its own stoclc will he evident upon a litUo thought. 
While each department ha,s specialized requirements, many of them 
use large quantities of tho same supplies and materials If each 
organization operates its own yards and warehoubos, the total 
inventories in storage will he unneeessarily liigh, hauling will bo 
done from the departmental stock instead of from the nearest 
available supply, and each department will use its own discretion 
as to the proper tune and the proper amounts to buy, An alter- 
native 1 .S the establishment of supply depots at suitable locations 
over the city, and under the entire control of tho purchasing 
department Goods can be stocked in conservative accordance with 
the requirements evidenced in the budget, purchases can be made 
when the purchasing agent, by special study, thinks the markets 
most favorable, and all charges paid for from a rotary fund. Upon 
presentation of a bill of materials for each job, goods will be re- 
leased from the nearest supply and the appropriation of the de- 
partment charged accordingly 

A central storehouse necessitates the keeping of an accurate 
account of goods received and disbursed This may bo done 
through a perpetual inventory, such inventory to be in the form 
of bin records or stores ledgers, or both, each having its advan- 
tages for certain articles When stores are delivered to a depart- 
ment, it should be charged something in excess of the actual cost 
price , this excess is to take care of the usual wastage through loss 
and breakage This percentage of overcharge should be adjusted 
periodically to meet actual conditions, 

’ A centralized store system does not necessarily mean the exist- 

* la New York City xt was found Borvlceaklo to call lu not only tho depart- 
meat heads xn the final stages of the preparation of speoifloations, hut also 
representatives of inanufaeturers and large dealers, in order that these persons 
Might state their opinions on tho tentative speciflcatlonB and thus facilitate 
Bccunng the best qualities at tho most teasoiiablo prices Bids were taken on 
tentative specifications and upon the spoeiflcations that Niey snporsodod in 
order that test prices could be determined For a more detailed statement 
of the New York procedure, see Thomas, op oit , Cliap. VIII 
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ence of a storehouse in -whieli large quantities of goods used by 
the city are kept for distiibution It may mean merely a recorded 
control of the distribution of supphes purchased by the city, no 
matter where the supplies are kept Frequently, these supplies 
are retained by the vendor, to be delivered only upon order of the 
purchasing agent 

The principal objection to a centralized storehouse is the 
possibility of the city overloading on supplies and having large 
sums of money invested in goods that may become obsolete, or on 
which there is a slow turnover at beat This is, perhaps, an argu- 
ment not so much against the cential storehouse as against in- 
competency on the part of the purchasing agent No one would 
argue that a central storehouse should keep constantly on hand 
all of the thousands of articles that a city may purchase Rather 
it should start in a small way, dealing in those articles which 
cannot be easily delivered from vendors at a wholesale price 

The matter of used equipment raises an interesting point with 
respect to the duties of the purchasing agent Primarily he is 
looked upon as a buying oflScer He should also be considered a 
selling officer for salvaged material and as exchange center for 
the departments of the city government Each department finding 
itself in need of equipment should be required to communicate 
with the purchasing department to determine whether such equip- 
ment IS available in some other unit of the government Similarly, 
every department having supplies or equipment to dispose of should 
register such material or equipment with the purchasing agent, 
or deposit it in the central stoiehouse In this way it is possible 
for the surplus goods of one department to be utilized by another, 
with substantial savings ’• 

Because centralized purchasing has been subject to such violent 
criticism by both vendois and departments, it may be well to sum- 
marize from the foregoing discussion the points at which this 
service has failed In many instances the difficulty hes at the 
door of the purchasmg agent, who often is unfamiliar with the 
requirements of his job, and who does not have sufficient under- 
standing and moral courage to break down the illogical procedure 
that he inherits. If the purchasmg agent is a mere order clerk, 

* The recent activities of tlio United States Budget Director have force- 
fully emphasized the savuiga that are possible by such an interchange, and 
at the same time have indicated the deliberate waste of one depaitment 
buymg goods in the open market in which another department is selling 
substantially the same article because found unnecessary. 
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buying minute quantities of supplies as they are requisitioned by 
the departments, ignoring the benefits of standardizing both use 
and quantity, and placing no control over inventoiios, then the 
real benefits of centralization are thrown away Such purchasing 
adds only red tape and delay i,o the ills of the former individualized 
methods, aggravating rather than helping an already bad situation. 
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The control of publicly owned motor equipment is a function 
of city government made necessary by the wide adoption of 
motor vehicles for municipal uses and the large lesulting expense 
It is doubtful whether the many diversified services of modem 
municipal government could be rendered satisfactorily but for the 
almost complete motorization of practically all branches of city 
service The administrative officer finds that the use of the auto- 
mobile facilitates the personal supei-vision of the numerous activ- 
ities within his jurisdiction, provides rapid transportation for men 
and equipment to and from jobs far distant from the city hall, 
or other headquarters, permits the tripling and quadrupling of 
results from inspectors and others required to make personal 
visits to work or persons, and practically supplants horsedrawn 
vehicles with speedy, large capacity trucks for long distance haul- 
ing, and at material reduction in costs Also, much of the city’s 
special equipment such as fire apparatus, street sprinlders and 
sweepers, ambulances, and buses, are motor driven The great 
extent to which private industry has found motor vehicles an 
economical instrument of pioduetion justifies their wide adoption 
by municipal governments “ 

With the general adoption of motor equipment, each depart- 
ment of the city government considered its transport problems 
and facilities as separate and distinct from those of aU other 
departments, acquiring the machines requisite to its needs, and 


^!Poi a thoi^iigh diBcuBsion of this subject see Percrval 'White, Motor 
Transportation (McGra-w-Hill, 1923) Ceitam chapters of inteiBst will bo 
found in Eoy Hauer and George H Scragg, Bus Operatinp Practice (Inter- 
national Motor, 1925) Pot current reference, see Motor Transport (monthly), 
Automotive Inhustnes (monthly), and Motor Trucks (monthly) 

"EuBsell Porbea, research secretary of the National Association of Put- 
ehasing Agents, -writing in the Amenoau City, XX2I, 359 362 (October, 1924), 
states that in 1911 motor trucks -were used in only 85 of our cities, and 
that a total of only 387 -were then m operation. In 1920 the number of 
trucks in use had increased to 7,840 In 1983, over 16,000 -were in use in 
3,886 cities The 16,000 trucks represented an invaatment of almost thirty one 
and a half milliQn dollars This does not include other motor equipment 
now widely employed 
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oiTAP insisting upon a separate administration of them. This procedure 

2 immediately developed the inherent weaknesses of decentralized 

control Departments that needed an automobile for only a small 
part of each day bought ears, with the result that an unnecessarily 
large investment was made in motor equipment The type of cars 
purchased v?as dictated by the whim of the department concerned, 
regardless of the typo most economical for the use involved 
* OfHcials, impressed with their own importance, found a ready 
outlet for that emotion in the purchase of expensive cars, estab- 
lishing precedents soon emulated by department heads of equal 
rank Elegant cars called for professional drivers, who, if not 
allowed by the city council, were surreptitiously drafted from com- 
petent employees already on the payroll of the department con- 
cerned Such cars, of course, were used in transacting city 
business, but official junkets sometimes called for their being driven 
halfway across the continent. Often, too, they served all of the 
transportation needs of both the official and his family, both in and 
out of working houis. Certain equipment was duplicated by 
brandies of the city government, although it stood idle for a con- 
siderable part of the year; for example, trucks used for rubbish 
collection m the summer were seldom available for snow removal 
in the winter The maintenance and repairs were either cared for 
by a sepaiate organization in each department or at private garages 
at high prices 

Administrations having any business sense at all were not long 
In appreciating the increa-sing importance of automobile purchase 
and maintenance as an item in the city budget, also the fact 
that these automobiles were a gross extravagance as long as they 
served private as well as public purposes, and were bought and 
An analysis Operated Under unbusmess-like methods Analysis of the situation 
p'aWam Suggested that what a city government required was the efficient 
and economical transportation of persons and things, and that the 
automobile could be made an effective instrument to that end, as 
measured in the number of units of work that could be produced 
and the coats for each unit But the production of low cost trans- 
portation units involved reducing both capital investment and 
operation expense to an absolute minimum. No more cars should 
be purchased than necessary to the transportation needs of a 
city, the investment m each car must be the least possible con- 
sistent f'lth the type of service required of it ; and the car, once 
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bought, must be made to produce the greatest possible mileage ohap 

at the least possible cost, and be used only in public business of 

requisite importance 

As usual, low unit costs could be secured only by large scale 
production, and large scale production could be secured only by a 
consolidation of transportation service under expert supervision 
As a result, a number of larger cities undertook to standardize control 
motor equipment to exact needs, and place the operation and ^ 
maintenance under centralized control^ 

It will be apparent that the same type of motor vehicle, operated 
under the same conditions, cannot be made to serve all city pur- voUoies 
poses The mayor of a great city cannot be expected to drive 
personally his own ear on public business or use an open car of 
the most inexpensive class for the entertainment of distinguished 
visitors Important executive ofScers are entitled to automobiles 
of quality and character compatible with the dignity of their 
office, and ordinarily to the services of a professional driver Less 
important officers may prefer cars of the same kind, although for 
aU practical purposes a moderately priced vehicle of low mainte- 
nance cost will serve equally well. An even less expensive auto- 
mobile may be adapted to the numerous uses of many minor city 
employees whose chief requirement is a speedy and inexpensive 
method of transportation without undue emphasis upon comfort 
or ffisthetic qualities Some cities standardize their passenger 
ears into three classes, — light, medium, and heavy, which 
appear to meet all principal requirements. A special make of car 
is selected as best fitted for each class of service, on the basis of 
appearance, dependability, and economy When such selection has 
been made after mature consideration of requirements and of the 
merits of competing manufacturers, it should be adhered to regard- 
less of the pressure that will be brought each time a number of 
cars are purchased. Trucks aie standardized in a similar manner 

Advantages of standardizing types of vehicles for the several 
city purposes come not only from a reduction in initial invest- 
ment, but also from reduced cost of maintenance When a city 
has in use a large number of automobiles of a similar make, it is 
possible to purchase repair parts in quantities at wholesale prices, 
to have these parts on hand without the duplication that would be 

‘In 1924, according to Mr Eussell Forbea, 31 cities had undertaken some 
type of centralized control of motor equipment. » 
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necessary ivatli a number of diversified makes of maebines, and 
to permit the speedy familiarity of garage mechames with the 
repairs necessary on the cars in use With the standardmation 
of machines and repair parts goes also the slandai dization of sup- 
plies, such as oil, gasoline, and other requirements of current 
operation ’• 

The second essential to economical motor transportation is con- 
trol of maintenance and operation, which can he secured only 
through the unification of authority with respect to this service. 
The supplying of transportation must ho entrusted to a single 
agency of the government created for that purpose. As to personal 
qualifications, the individual responsible for this activity should he 
leasonably familiar with the mechanics of automobiles, and under- 
stand the work necessary to be done on maehmes, even though he 
does not undertake that work himself Of more importance, Ins 
authority should be so definite, and Ins tenure of office so secure, 
that he can contend successfully with the heads of other depart- 
ments who will continuously importune him for more service than 
is actually required, and continually criticize the character of the 
service rendered, since it will be always less satisfactory m the 
opinion of the departmental executive than that provided by the 
departmental ownership and operation of cars 

To secure complete control of transportation, the title of and 
responsibility for all city ears should rest in the transportation 
department, and their operation and maintenance should ho under 
its control Such control implies a central garage where publicly 
owned oars, with the exception of certain special equipment noted 
later, are stored and repaired, and from which cars can bo dis- 
patched as required for departmental use. 

Cars jn continual use will be driven by the employees using 
them, being taken from the garage m the morning and returned 
at night. Employees having only intermittent use for ears can 
obtain them upon call when desired Under this system all ears 
are in the garage when not m actual service, and subject to current 
inspection as to mechanical condition, and needed minor repairs 
can be made immediately. Drivers, upon returning cars to the 
garage, should make note of any needed repairs made evident 
by the day’s driving The availability of a few reseiwc ears 

*It IS reported that m Norfolk, Virginia, during a single year, there 
was saved m wholesale discounts on repair parts alone an amount equal to 
the payroH' of the gaarge In Houston, Texas, the operation of tlie municipal 
garage is estimated to have saved $30,000 a year. 
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permits all cars to be repaired promptly, and maintained con- ohap 
tinually in good operating order 

Centralized storage permits all supplies to be placed under Supplies 
control, and the cost charged to the account of each car When 
the same cars are checked out in the morning and checked in at 
night to the proper persons, record can be made of mileage operated 
and of supplies issued In this way it is possible to maintain proper 
cost records for each car, including depreciation, supplies, repairs, 
and tires, the total mileage secured for a period, and the total 
cost per mile 

Incidentally, a saving in the cost of supplies can be made by 
quantity buying Tires, oil, and gasoline m quantities are always 
to be bought at liberal discounts from retail prices Gasoline pur- 
chased in tanli ear lota, and issued from a central filling station, 
can be secured at a saving of several cents a gallon It is also 
possible to make agreements with private filling stations through- 
out the city and environs to furnish gasoline and oil, using the 
coupon plan of payment Supplies, such as gasoline, oil, tires, 
etc , should be tested m a city or private laboratory, with supple- 
mentary road tests. 

With cars under control at night, it is possible to reduce joy 
nding and the unauthorized use of cars to a minimum Inci- 
dentally, there is an opportunity of educating ear drivers to the 
proper use of the equipment placed in their hands. When a car 
has a frequent record of repairs due to accidents and abuse, it is 
proper for the person in charge of the garage to call the attention 
of the superior departmental officer" to an apparent inefficiency 
on the part of the driver involved The suggestion has been made 
that professional drivers be employed upon a wage bonus system. 

The repair records of the machines serve as the base of determining 
the additional wage This system has proved an economy, due 
to the improved condition of machines, but is somewhat difficult 
of administration. 

For the better control of vehicles while away from the garage 
mechanical devices have been perfected that teU a practically 
complete story of movements made These instruments are largely 
utihzed on trucks and automatically register the time of starting, 
periods in motion, periods standing, speeding, etc. In most busi- 
ness the average running time of trucks is less than three hours 
a day, the balance of the time being spent in loading, unloading, 

‘ Ualeas oomplicatecl by a gasoline tax for vfhich a municipality is not liable. 
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or other inactivity A truck is useful only when in motion, and 
information as to idle time pcrinits the administrator to reduce 
this loss to a minimum 

As has been indicated, one of the excessive costs of the city 
operation of motor ears arises from the capital invi'sted in vehicles 
that are not in continuous use. This waste can be eliminated hy 
centralized motor despatch, however unpopular such service may 
be to officials who would prefer complete control of a car Under 
this plan, officers having only occasional use for an automobile 
are loaned a car with or without a driver when needed, A city 
can w'ell atfoid to supply a car and driver to officials having only 
occasional use for transportation, rather than buy cars and place 
them at such officers’ entire disposal, even without drivers. Under 
this system, the officer in need of a oar telephones the despatch- 
ing bureau and the first available vehicle is placed at his disposal 
for whatever length of time required. Actual liourly and mileage 
cost can be determined for this service, and the department charged 
accordingly 

After serious attempts to place the motor vehicles of the city of 
Pittsburgh under contiol, that municipality entirely discontinued 
the supplying of motor passenger vehicles for the occasional use 
of departments As a substitute, an agreement was entered into 
with certain taxicab companies hy which service is rendered to 
proper officers upon demand, payment being made in the form of 
a service order Books containing a number of blank trip orders 
are furnished to the departments and officers entitled to them, 
and when properly filled out, are accepted by any taxicab company 
as cash. These service orders are transmitted monthly to the city 
for collection Careful records are kept by the motor authorities 
as to the cost of rides, and all records are checlced to prevent abuses 
which might creep into such a system It 13 reported that this 
system in Pittsburgh has worked a considerable economy in the 
city’s expense of automobile transportation, and has enabled the 
city piacticalZy to eliminate the investment in vehicles of this kind. 
Doubtless its inauguration would be resented hy those officials 
accustomed to having control of their own vehicles, and it is entirely 
possible that a too rigorous enforcement of regulations might cause 
employees to use up valuable time wallcmg or on street cars when 
they should be riding in automobiles ^ 

"•A complete axacuasion of this plan wll be found in the pamphlet Mow 
Pittsburgh Solved Its Offioiat Transportation Problem, the Adoption of 
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In the smallest of mimicipalities, owning and operating only 
one or two, or at the most a few, machines, the use of such cais 
for private as well as public purposes is often looked upon as a 
perquisite of office m lieu of salaiy, and openly recognized as 
proper In such instances, it is the practice for the city to provide 
the ear, plus a suitable allowance for operation and maintenance, 
no accounting being required for this appropriation. 

There is a recent tendency, m departments responsible for in- 
spection and similar services calling for the fairly constant use of 
automobiles, to require inspectors and other employees to furnish 
their own ears Maintenance is provided on a mileage basis from 
daily records submitted These records are occasionally checked 
on city maps to prevent fraudulent charges. This plan might be 
extended profitably to many officials having part-time use for an 
automobile A pubhc employee driving his own car will give it 
care not ordinarily extended to public property Or maintenance 
may be allowed as a lump sum which is the general practice of 
public service corporations. 

Some city-owned automobiles cannot be made subject to central- 
ized control Certain vehicles are subject to emergency use, as, for 
example, those of the water and health departments In other in- 
stances, in which a car is in almost constant use throughout the 
day and its driver is far removed from the central garage, to 
require storage of the car would be folly The loss of time on the 
part of the mumcipal employee entailed by going for and dehver- 
ing the car each day would be considerable Such cars may be 
placed under substantial control by the issuance of special permits 
to be secured for other than centralized storage, and the agreement 
that inspections and reports on such cars be had at regular 
intervals 

It cannot be expected that cars used in the police and fire 
services wfil be placed under the control of the transportation 
authority These cars are for special service and must be available 
instantly to the officials and employees using them Fire depart- 
ment cars, in particular, have chassis and engines of special con- 
struction for fire fighting purposes, and not infrequently are com- 
bined with pumping and hoisting facilities These types of 
vehicles require specially trained mechanics for their care, and no 

PubUo Taxwab Service, by J 0 Slippy, chief aeeountant of the mayor’s 
office, and distributed by the Tallow Taxicab Manufaotuimg Oo , Ohieago, 
111 The author states that this service was inanguratod only after heroio 
efforts had been made to place tho motor vehiales of Pittsburgh under control. 
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one has ever seriously considered the removal of their control from 
the department m which they aie lodged 

Also, it may bo questioiicd ■whether the vehicles required by a 
single largo dopartment specializing in some paiticnlar service 
should be placed under eeiiti alized eontiol, c g., a street cleaning 
department using a large amount of special equipment, in addition 
to numerous trucks, tiailers, and tractors Probably, in a largo 
city at least, these vehicles can be taken caic of in a garage pro- 
vided by the pnitieular depnitment involved to gremter advantage 
than would arise from transferring their control to a single central 
garage However, there are instances in which tlie (‘('iitral garage 
maintains a .luriscliction over such special departmental garages, 
insuring unified methods of repairing and operating, and com- 
parable cost records 

One of the irritating abuses arising from city ownership of 
motor vehicles is the use of such vehicles for private purposes 
Such abuse is especially possible •when motor vehicles arc stored 
in some public garage or in private garages owned or controlled by 
the drivers When cars are not under control, the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers will contain numerous letters from irate 
taxpayers, inquiring why a vehicle known to ho city owned is 
running about the city at night, or is seen far in the country 
on a Sunday or other holiday To prevent such misuse of public 
property, it is eustomaiy for all city owned cars, with the possible 
exception of a few executives’ cars, to be labeled in large letters, 
with the name of the city, the number of the car, and the depart- 
ment to which it is assigned In this maimer, when a city ear 
is seen either on or off its regular beat of duty, it can at least 
be recognized Cei’tam departments, however, object to the com- 
plete lettering and numbeimg of city vehicles, especially depart- 
ments having night and sometimes country -work or subject to 
emergency calls Public criticism m these instances can be laigely 
obviated by additional lettering, indicating that the car is a special 
service or emergency car Even the numbering and lettering of 
cars will not completely stop their private use City chauffeurs 
have been known to have special coverings made, which upon occa- 
sion can be dropped over the city’s lettering, and other subterfuges 
will be resorted to, such as throwing a robe or other material over 
the number, or so besmearing the lettering with oil or dirt that it 
cannot he recogmzed The difficulty can he overcome completely 
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only when every publicly owned car is in a central garage during 
the hours when it is not occupied in public service 

In addition to physical control, it is necessary to have a finan- 
cial control over cars owned and operated by a city The records 
involved are not complicated, and their efficiency depends only 
upon the accuracy with which they are maintained It is custom- 
ary for the transportation authority to maintain a ledger account 
for each car owned This ledger account indicates the make of the 
car, the model, year produced, original cost, license number, fac- 
tory serial number, motor number, any other data that will be 
of assistance in identifying the machine, and the department to 
which assigned On this record can be added charges for repairs, 
additional equipment, accessories, tires, parts, oil, gasoline, other 
supplies, and depreciation These entries are made from garage 
repair tickets and service tickets, on which are entered the car 
number, hours of labor, and supplies used Periodic reports can 
then be prepared, showing the monthly and yearly operating cost 
of each ear, the car and tire mileage, and similar information that 
may be of value in determining the utility of the particular car, 
the care with which it is diiven, and the cost of the service secured 
from it. Certain garages also keep a record of tires separately 
by number, indicating the make of tire, size, date of purchase, 
miles of service, and cost of repairs, in order to determine the 
relative value of the different tires on the market ^ 

In calculating the cost of vehicle operation, depreciation can- 
not be Ignored, it being as essential a cost of operation as are 
gasoline and repairs A ear is lessened in value with each mile 
driven, and although this cost is not paid for at that immediate 
moment, it must be met ultimately in the purchase of a new 
vehicle The principle of charging for depreciation does not vary, 
although the method of handling the subject does A depreciation 
reserve or smiting fund is used to replace a motor vehicle after 
its peiiod of economic use is ended. The item is considered as a 
fixed charge when calculated on a yearly basis, but as a vaiiable 
charge when calculated on a mileage basis The amount to be writ- 
ten off in either ease depends upon the proportion of the total in- 
vestment which IS to be replaced by the funds so established The 

*An example of desirable opeiatmg records 17111 be found in the National 
Standari Truoh Cost System, adopted by the National Team and Motor Truck 
Owners Conference 
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usual practice is to subtract tbo value of tlio tires from the total 
cost of the vehicle and thus arrive at the sum to bo amortized 
Wlien depreciation is calculated a.s a fixml charftc, the estimated 
life of the vehicle is usually decided upon by the person responsible 
for the garage opeialion The total amount to ho dopreeiated 
divided by the number of years of the life of the vehicle will give 
the depreciation chaigo pei year Wlion depreciation is calculated 
as a variable charge, the life of the vehicle is estimated in miles, 
and the ainouni to he depioeiated is divided by this figure. The 
result IS a depreciation charge per mile winch, multiplied by the 
mileage of any period, will deteimine the reserve to bo set aside 
for that period. In any statement of cost this depreciation loss 
must he included, although a city may not actually set aside the 
c.i.sh necessary to replace the vehicle, In this latter instance, the 
new vehicle is not charged to capital, but is treated as a replace- 
ment and IS a charge to operating expense 

What ha.s been said with respect to the centralized control of 
motor vehicles is by no means equally applicable to all cities 
There are many smaller municipalities in which the maintenance of 
a publicly owned garage and repair crew -would be folly. Tlie 
most feasible alternative is a contract with a private garage for 
ilie storage and repair of city machines. 

Eire and theft insurance of a group nature can ordinarily be 
5,ceured on city cars at a lo-w rate, particularly if the cars are 
so distinctively marked as to minimize the possibility of thievery, 
but this course is recommended only for small communities Tho 
liability of a city for damages done to persons and property 
through the operation of publicly owned cars raises a separate 
question A city is not legally responsible for damages committed 
by automobiles operated by certain departments, such as the de- 
partment of health, police, and fire. However, a moral obligation 
exists, and it is ordinary practice for a city to grant rehef to 
persons so damaged The greater number of municipal vehicles 
are operated by departments undertaking proprietary activities, 
such as street cleaning, garbage removal, etc A city is completely 
liable for damages done by vehicles so operated Under these cir- 
ciimstances it would seem wise for every municipality to make 
provision for liability insurance, although few do so, and the 
insurance companies have not yet developed policies applicable 
to city o-wned vehicles 
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In certain respects, the relations of the legal advisor of a city 
government to the legislative and administrative branches are 
similar to those of the principal financial officer. Both pass fre- 
quent judgment on the legality of proposed acts, and in doing so 
exercise a dual control over the official conduct of their associates 
However, the opinions of the legal authorities .are advisory only, 
•while those of the financial authoiities are frequently mandatory 
On the other hand, both officeis perform routine duties only casu- 
ally related to other actmties of the government The first of 
these functions requires an independence and freedom of opinion 
inconsistent with subordination to even the chief executive of a 
city The second function is purely administrative, as admmistia- 
tion has been defined, and should be conti oiled by the chief author- 
ity responsible for administrative policies 

Thus, the duties of the legal advisor are both quasi-judieial and 
ministerial The giving of legal advice to the legislative body and 
to city departments, either directly or through the chief executive, 
IS a quasi-judicial activity Acting as attorney in litigation for a 
city, serving so far as may be necessary as prosecutor of mumcipal 
ordinance violations, and the preparation of routine legal docu- 
ments are ministeiial or administrative functions 

Legal advice is worthless if it is influenced by the desires of 
the authorities soliciting it If a city council, a mayor, or a city 
manager is in a position to say to the attorney of a city that 
opinions with respect to the legality of proposed actions must be 
satisfactoiy or else an advisor wiU be secured who is more 
amenable, then the office of city attorney ceases to be a control 
upon illegal actions by such pubhc officers, and the public is with- 
out the protection to which it is entitled It may be concluded 
from this that the position of city attorney should be filled by 
election, or perhaps through appointment by the legislative body of 

^ The standard roferenoes on mnnioipal law aie John P Dillon, Gommen- 
ta/)%es on the Law of Munioipal Corporahone (Btli ed, 5 vola , Little, Brown, 
1911) , and Eugene McQuilhn, A Treatise on the Law of Municipal Corpora- 
tions (8 vols., Callaghan, 1911) 
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oiup the city, rather than by tlie mayor or city manager. If oleetod, 

the city attorney is in a position of complete indepondenco and 

may exercise such chock upon the actions of the Icgi-slalivc and 
executive branches of the local government as the law and his con- 
science dictate. If appointed by the legi.slative body, which is in 
turn elective, the relation of the attorney to the administrative 
offices of the city is one of complete independence Although sub- 
ordinate to the legislature, it may be assumed that this depart- 
ment will exorcise a legitimate control over administrative func- 
tions It 13 for tins reason that in many municipalitie.s the city 
attorney is an elective officer, and in many city manager charters 
IS made either elective oi appointive by the city council 
EaiaOonto Plowevei', this independence of the administrative authorities 
tion may be a constant source of discord and maladministration Tho 

Quasi sphere of city authority under state law, particularly in home rule 

dutSea’'' communities, is vague, city charters are drafted loosely and fre- 
quently stand in opposition to state law, and the codification of 
municipal ordinances is undertaken so seldom that it is question- 
able whether a single large city in America could conduct its 
affairs properly under a strict interpretation of the law ^ A city 
attorney, so minded, probably could prevent any aggressive action 
on the part of an administrator in the interests of citizens and 
taxpayers, by finding some technical reason why such action would 
be illegal This is not an aigument for the violation of law in 
the interests of effective government, hut an argument for the 
sensible interpretation of law in that interest. If the state law, a 
city charter, or a city ordinance specifically forbids certain acts 
to he undertaken, then it is incumbent upon the administrator to 
refrain from such action, and upon the city attorney to advise 
that such action cannot be undertaken logaUy But where there 
IS reasonable doubt as to the legality or illegality of a desirable 
course of action fully sanctioned by those responsible for the 
administration of the city, and such action is without apparent 
detriment to anyone, it is sometimes advisable to proceed It may 
be assumed that if any citizen's rights are invaded, he wiU have 
recourse to such legal protection as is given him by law, and the 

‘Tte Bureau of Municipal Keeeaieh of Philadelphia hae pointed out that 
there has not been a oodifloation of the ordinances of Philadelphia since 1789, 
and that these ordinances -would fill 35,000 printed pages. Many of the 
ordmanoea that have not been repealed prescribe restrictions on city deport- 
ments no longer npceasary and generally ignored For example, it is provided 
that every automobile must be examined by the Bureau of Boiler Inspection 
before being operated on tbe streets. 
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courts have established the general policy of requiring close ob- 
servance of delegated powers on the part of cities Or in some 
instances the city may deliberately make grounds for a friendly 
suit which will determine the legality of its conduct 

Where financial interests are involved, the necessity for sound 
advice m these respects is apparent. Frequently the expenditure 
of large sums is involved and activities are embarked upon, which, 
if later proved unlawful, will result in considerable loss of money 
It is important to note that in connection with the giving of legal 
advice, the relation of a city’s attorney to a city is similar to that 
existing between attorney and ehent, and no redress is to be had 
should the advice given prove faulty It is usual, however, in 
cases of major importance for test cases to be brought, and an 
adjudication to be made by the court of the doubtful issues before 
any considerable sums are risked These suits are most often 
mandamus, or injunetion, proceedings by some officer of the eity 
against the officials concerned Frequently, too, taxpayers bring 
these proceedings against the city and its officers 

The ministerial or administrative duties of the department of 
law include several classes of work ordinances are drafted, con- 
tracts and leases drawn, deeds and abstracts examined, violators 
of municipal ordinances prosecuted, condemnation proceedings in- 
stituted, and the usual work of defending the city or of prosecuting 
claims in its behalf undertaken 

Of these duties perhaps the most important is that of repre- 
senting the city m litigation either directed against the corpora- 
tion or instituted by a city against other parties Such suits are 
numerous, and a competent city attorney can earn his salary many 
times over by exercising sound judgment as to when a case should 
be settled out of court, and, when a case goes to court, by repre- 
senting the city with an ability and preparation equal to that 
presented by the attorneys for the opposing litigant. 

In these respects the service rendered by the city attorney’s 
office in many cities is frequently ineffective The official is often 
a political appointee, and his assistants young attorneys at a moder- 
ate compensation, to whom the office offers an excellent opportunity 
to extend acquaintanceship and to learn the practical details of 
court procedure The office is crowded with requests for opinions 
originating with the legislative body and the heads of depart- 
ments, and becomes so involved with work that the young attorney 
of the city finds himself in court lU prepared and opposed by 
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some leader in the legal profession whoso interest m the ease at 
hand is large, from the point of view both of pcrsondl graiilieaiion 
and of compensation These cases against the city rtinge all the 
way fiom'' suits by individuals wlio have injured, or think they 
have injured tliemselves, on defective sidewalks, to great corpora- 
tions which find themselves at odds with the municipality in respect 
to the proper execution of contracts Incompetent service is 
seldom cheap, and this is particularly true of legal services, One 
good-sized damage suit lost through moompctency would pity tlio 
entire cost of an adequate legal staff Also, tlie public utility 
corporations, with which cities find themselves in frequent con- 
flict, do not scruple to employ the best talent available, and also 
.to letam other talent in order to keep it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy 

The relations of the legal department of a city to public 
utility litigation are so important as to merit special attention. 
Rate regulation and the relation of public utility services to fran- 
chises, expired and unexpired, u>sually involve such substantial 
issues and sums of money that they eventually find their way 
into court Rato cases often involve .some constitutional question 
as to whether a given rate is eonfi.seatory or represents a fair return 
on a fair valuation, and a large number go to tiio state supreme 
court and the Supreme Court of the United States The contro- 
versies become mixed ones of polities, fact, and law, and the details 
of auditing and of seeuiing engineering data should be supervised 
by the legal advisor. Too often, legislative or executive action is 
taken for political reasons without facts and without consultation 
with the legal department As a result, the legal advisor is 
required to institute or defend suits which cannot possibly be won 
by the city, or the final settlement of a controversy is delayed when 
the municipal interests could have been preserved. Since a defec- 
tive legal position is practically the only point at which private 
interests can successfully attack, a weU-defined and carefully 
laid out legal plan is absolutely essential to accomplish any advance 
in municipal service at the expense of private business interests. 
Legislative and executive leaping without looking has caused more 
municipal setbacks and defeats in this field than any one thing. 

In considering the subject of damage suits against a city, it 
must be remembered that a municipality exercises both govern- 
mental and proprietary functions At least it is a common rule 
of law that such distinction exists, difficult as it may be for the 
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citizen and sometimea for the courts, to determine whether an 
activity belongs in one or the othex group A city is liable for 
damages arising from the wrongs ot its ofSeers committed in 
connection with proprietary functions ; it is not liable Vhen such 
wrongs are committed in connection with governmental activities, 
although the ofScer is personally lesponsible These doctrines grow 
out of the ancient maxim that “the king can do no wrong,” which 
meant originally that the king was not privileged to do wrong 
The expression has now come to mean that a government is in- 
capable of doing wrong so long as it carries on purely govern- 
mental functions However, in these latter days, cities have under- 
taken what IS known as proprietary functions, eg , the collection 
and removal of rubbish, supplying of water and other public 
utility services, etc , and it is in these fields of service that a city 
IS liable for damage arising from the neglect of its employees 
For example, a citizen may be run over by a garbage wagon and 
secure damages fiom the city , he may be run over by a fire wagon 
and not secure damages. One of these activities is a governmental 
function; one is not so governmental But it is hard to perceive 
the difference between them,^ and there is a tendency on the part 
of the courts to enlarge the proprietary field. 

When suits are brought against public employees for their 
torts, such actions are frequently defended by the city ’s legal repre- 
sentative , or the legislative body may appropriate money to provide 
counsel, as in the case of police oflScers who are frequently sued 
for exceeding their authority The chances of collection, even in 
case damages are allowed, are not very good 

Of course, when a city engages in public transportation, 
whetliei by street railways, subways, or motor buses, numerous 
personal injury cases will arise, and in such instances it is almost 
imperative that there be established a claim department which can 
specialize in the adjustment and prosecution of this paiticular type 
of litigation, just as is done by transportation utilities when 
privately owned. 

In the discussion of police, courts, and correction in other 
chapters of this book ® appear detailed statements concermng the 
offenses that may be committed against the citizens of a munieipal- 

^Tliis aubjeet is eonsidered at length in Thomas H Eeed, Mtimcvpal Qov- 
ernment vn the United States (Century, 1026), Chap 'VlII, Joseph Wright, 
Selected Headings in Municipal FroWems (Ginn, 1925), Chap XI, and W B 
Munro, Ooveinment of Amcnoan Cities (4th ed Macmillan, 1926), Chap VI. 

» Chaps. XIX, XXI, and XXII. 
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ity, the means by which justice is administered to the offenders, 
and the correction that is applied to them It is sufficient to say 
here that a large part of the activities ot local courts ai c devoted 
to the application of justice to persons who have violated the 
ordinances of the city, that is, to misdemeanants. The largest part 
of these misdemeanors consist of traffic violations, and a consider- 
able share of the complex and extensive machinery that has been 
built up for the administration of justice m its various branches is 
devoted to the prevention of over-parking, violation of traffic sig- 
nals, speeding, and other offenses that can be committed with an 
automobile There are other misdemeanors, although many of them 
are prosecuted under state law rather than municipal ordinances. 
Within the municipal group are to be found the numerous offenses 
related to obstructing highways in one manner and another, failure 
to maintain proper sanitary conditions, and the numerous groups 
of prohibitions to be found in the code of city ordinances and de- 
signed to further the amenities of urban life Unhappily, m 
American cities, these many regulations are frequently more 
honored in the breach than m the observance, although they con- 
stitute a part of the code by winch true liberty is secured. It is 
annoying to be prevented by city ordinance from throwing rubbish 
into an alley or being prevented from parking one's car in front of 
a file hydrant Yet the fact that other persons arc prevented from 
doing exactly these things mean greater liberty for everyone. 
This is liberty within the law, as opposed to license without law. 

It is a part of the city attorney’s duty to cooperate with the 
pohee and the courts in enforcing these regulations; although 
most of these eases are handled directly by the latter authorities 
without action by the city’s legal advisors Each morning in the 
courts of a large city will be found hundreds of ordinance vio- 
lators who are appearing before the judge without jury, without 
prosecutor, and with scarcely the semblance of a trial The word 
of the police officer with respect to the charge is heard, usually the 
offender is asked to state his side of the case, and the verdict of the 
judge is rendered instantly. Wlien several hundred cases are 
heard by a single judge in an hour, there is little opportunity for 
that careful administration of justice so much to be desired. 
Theoretically, the city attorney or an assistant is present at these 
court sessions, but in larger cities he is seldom there unless the 
case is of considerable moment In cases where an ordinance viola- 
tion assumes the dignity of a formal trial, the city attorney’s office 
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■will have someone present to represent tlie interest of tlie munie- 
ipality 

In court, Ignorance of the la'W is not an excuse for law viola- 
tion. However, the maintenance of puhlic order is more dependent 
upon voluntary law observance than upon law enforcement, and to 
be observed laws must be known For this reason provision is 
usually made for the publication of municipal ordinances either 
in a newspaper of general circulation, or, in large cities, in the 
official organ of the municipality. Such publication, valuable as it 
is, is totally inadequate Departments that are particularly in- 
terested in the enforcement of certain oidinances, particularly 
those of a regulatory nature, should make provision for their 
periodic publication in leaflet form, and then distribution to house- 
holders In addition, there should be frequent codification of all 
ordinances with amendments in order that they may be easily 
accessible to the public Too often this collection, revision, and 
codification of ordinances is neglected by cities for years at a 
time j many obsolete and unenforceable regulations remain as law j 
and frequently the administrative officer as well as the citizen 
IS m a quandary as to which particular legislation is in force ^ 

Mr Edward D Greenman suggests that in an exemplary mu- 
nicipal code the subjects should be arranged by chapters; articles, 
sections, subdivisions, etc , and present a classification which can 
be contracted or expanded to suit the needs of the various cities. 
Smaller cities can devise a code with the simplest method of 
classification, while larger cities will need a more elaborate and 
detailed one All municipal codes should be divided into two 
divisions, namely, (1) administrative ordinances pertaining to the 
control and management of city departments, and (2) regulatory 
ordinances affecting the life, property, welfare, and conduct of 
the citizens “ This division has the merit of setting off the legula- 
tions under which the admimstrator works in a separate section 
of the code, thus conserving the time and energy of such officers, 

In practice, there is a wide variation in the methods by which 
the legal advisors of the city are chosen In a few cities this 
official is an appointee of the mayor or city manager, in most 
communities he is elected by the public or by the council It may 
be assumed generally that the duties requiring independence on 

’ Boe footnote on page 178 

’ “ Oodiflcation of Mnmcipal Ordinances,” Municipal Index, 19SS (Ameri- 
can City), 89-43 This is a detailed discussion of the subject, and molndcs 
an outline for a model code. 
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the part of the city attorney are less important than those re- 
quiring dependence and cooperation with the administrative offices. 
For this reason, m principle, it may be stated that tlie city attorney 
should be appointed by the chief administrative officer of the com- 
munity, whether ho be mayor or city manager. The subordinate 
offices of the depai traeiit arc frequently protected by civil service, 
their tenure being during good behavior This is as it .should be, 
because even an attorney of such .small experience or limited ability 
as to be willing to accept a civil service position in a city govern- 
ment may develop such ability and such familiarity with the par- 
ticular subDcct with which ho is required to deal that his retention 
in office over a long period of years is highly desirable 

The scope and magnitude of duties determines the size of the 
organization In larger cities a department of law is created with 
an administrative head and several assistants. In small cities the 
department is le.ss pretentious, and often only the part-time service 
of some practising attorney is required In the larger communi- 
ties one employee may he assigned to the preparation of ordinances 
and the drafting of interpretations required by the legislative 
body and the chief administrator, another may be in charge of the 
ordinary damage suits brought against the city , another, respon- 
sible for condemnation cases The numerous branches of a city’s 
legal activities makes different types of mind, if not different 
training desirable 

In addition to the personnel immediately attached to the city 
attorney’s office, in a large city there is need for legal advice in a 
number of the more important departments. It is also customaiy 
for the police department, and the department of education, to 
have attorneys of their own Sometimes these officers are employed 
independently of the city attorney’s office, but it is to be preferred 
that special individuals be delegated to these particular services 
by the office. In highly important litigations it is customary, too, 
for the city to employ legal talent of a special character to assist 
its regular legal advisors Such a course is desirable, but in larger 
cities is occasionally abused for purposes of patronage. 

In addition to definite legal work to be done, a large city neces- 
sarily must have some one in its legal department who can advise 
the numerous poor citizens who constantly visit its offices to seek 
redress from private or public wrongs. Frequently, a few momenta, 
conference will prevent a private disaster or expose situations which 
would promote injustice or frauds. In other words, there should 
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be developed m a legal department a certain social service instinct, 
even though othei agencies, such as legal aid bureaus, exist to take 
care of such eases A large number of unfortunate citizens will 
seek the law offices of a city for advice and help, and indifference 
to such requests lessens the applicants’ faith in government ^ 

' On this aulpopt, sae Legal Aid WorTe (Annals, OXXIV, March, 1926) , and 
Growth of Legal Aid JFoifc in the United States (Bulletin of the tj S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, No. 398, January, 1926). 
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PLANNING ^ 

A modern mumcipality should secure to its citizens those 
physical impiovemonts that will facilitate transportation, promote 
comfortable and hygienic living and further the icsthetic character 
of the community Such improvements are not the result of casual 
individual effort but come from the consistent scientific direction 
of city giowth In the opinion of Mr Walter Blucher ® this 
direction should comprehend control of (1) street layout, (2) , 
traffic,® (3) platting of subdivisions, (4) parks, playgrounds, and 
playfields,^ (5) local transportation facilities, including rapid 
transit; (6) water front development, (7) public buildings, (8) 
water mams,® (9) sewerage," (10) housinjj;'' (11) zoning, and 
(12) landscape and beautification 

Complete control of physical developments is only possible in 
a new city and in the new areas of an old one With few excep- 
tions the older sections of present-day municipalities, like Topsy, 
“just growed ” These sections can be replanned to meet modern 
requirements, but such replacing can be carried out only in a 
limited way and when conditions become intolerable Important 
streets may be opened and widened, but a community is never re- 
built on new lines unless some disaster, such as fire or earthquake, 
makes such action feasible ® 

‘Numerous books, pamphlets, and magazine articles are available on 
the many phases of eity planning Theodora Kimball, Manual of Information 
on City Planning and Zoning (Harvard Univ. Press, 1923), has a most 
valuable bibliography. Among genoral references, see ISTelson P Lewis, The 
Planning of the Modem City (2d cd Wiley, 1923), Prank B Williams, The 
Law of City Planning and Zoning (Macmillan, 1022) , Olmrles M. Bebinson. 
City Planning (Putnam, 1916); Thomas Adams, “Modern City Planning,’’* 
Supplement, Nat Mun Lev, XI (June, 1922), and John Nolen (od ), City 
Planning (National Municipal League, 1016) Por current reforonce, see 
Proceedinga of the National Conferenoo on City Planning (annual) ; City 
Planning (quarterly) , Journal of the Town Planning Institute of Canada 
(bimonthly), Housing Betterment (quarterly), and Journal of the Amenoan 
institute of Arohiteats (monthly) ; The Ameiiaan City (monthly). 

‘Secretary of the Detroit City Planning Oommisaion 

•See Chap XX ‘See Chap XVII. » See Oliap XXVIII. 

'See Chap XXVII 'See Chap XIII. 

'Pans undertook considerable replanning without such incentive; on the 
other hand, London, after the great fire, refused to follow Wren’s plan. 
Tokio, after its recent disaster, adopted a ooropiomiso re plan, 
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Such pai't of the planning authority as is not delegated to oha.p 
syecjlic operating departments oidmarily rests with a city plan- — 
ning comnussion ^ Such official commissions are an outgrowth of The city 
voluntary groups of citizens organized foi the purpose of suggest- S^uaion 
ing city plans These suggestions indicated the feasibility of 
planning, and gradually induced its adoption by public authorities. 
However, ^caiiy city planning commissions, whether official or vol- 
untary, undertook to prepare a city plan, and then ceased to esist 
This was a mistake, and nowadays permanent commissions are 
usually appointed.^ “The city is not a static thing to he made 
complete, according to model once for all, but a growing and 
changing organism Not only musi, the plan be prepared hut it 
must be enforced on forgetful and sometimes unwilbng city officials 
and propel ty owners, and added to or modified as the^growlh and 
change of thu city demands All this requires the watchfulness and 
study of a planning executive— a duty which the commission that 
prepared the plan, if a proper one, is best fitted to perfqrm The 
planning commission should therefore, from the start he a per- 
manent one ’ ’ “ 

A city planning commission is ordinarily composed of from 
five to fifteen citizens appointed by the mayor or council, and 
who servo without pay However, there are instances of ex-offlcio 
faiembei',ship and of commissions made up of the heads of city de- 
partments, with a few laymen -added A planning commission 
usually has authoiity within the incorporate^ area of ttlie city, and 
control of real estate platting over a peiiplidral area, which gener- 
ally extends from three to five miles outside 

Valuable as such planning control may he, i^ is insufficient 
for largo communities having large outlying developments -To 
plan for such metropolitan areas, there must be a regional plan- 
ning conimission, or close cooperation between the commissions of 
tho st'voral oolnmuiuties.‘‘ Almost inevitably small municipalities 
will ho incorporated in a neighboring large one, or so completely 
or partially surrounded by the principal city that no physical 
line of clemareation is in evidence Physically, such contiguous 
cities are one, their streeff systems are continuous, and their tran- 

'It IS reported Umt tho first pormanont official planimig conimission ms , 
appointod in Hartford, Oonneotiout, lA 1907 

'Prapk B 'Willlania, "Tho Law of the Oity Plan," Nat Mm Sm, 
Supploinont, Vol IX, OCl 090 (Ootobor, 1920) 

•Ib^d, 673 

‘Seo Prank B. Williams, Tho Law of City Plann'mg and Zomng (Mac-, 
millan, 1922) 
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oiiAp sit facilities and utility services are often furnished from the same 

source If the planning and replanning of these areas are uneor- 

1 elated serious obstacles to well-rounded development will arise ^ 
Sometimes the county can be used as the adniiiiistiative area 
for planning, especially when it is almost entirely urban, and 
under any circumstances the county authorities should control real 
estate plottage m villages too small to have a planning commission 
Also there are many general county features, such as parks, high- 
ways and sewerage, that are subject to orderly development. This 
is particularly true when a county contains cities of any consider- 
able size There are as yet only a few such planning commissions 
in this country, most of them voluntary bodies , hut regional plan- 
mng promises to assume moie and more importance 
roTvetfl Mr Prank B Wilhams has enumerated the several types of 

piaimintr planning authority as (1) the giving of general advice to the logis- 

oomniiaalon. ° t 

lative body and to city officers, (2) the giving of such advice as a 
prerequisite to action by these authorities, (3) the giving of advice 
that may be overruled by more than a majority vote of the legis- 
lative body, and (4) absolute control of the character of im- 
provements, subject to such limitations as may he imposed through 
the financial authority of the city council Mr. Williams ’s discus- 
sion of these powers is summarized in the next few paragraphs.® 
advico*' Planning commissions, including those that are given additional 

powers, naturally have the right to prepare a plan for a city and 
environs and present that plan to the appropriate legislative bodies 
and other authorities, as well as to the private interests concerned 
This right, limited as it may be, is useful in so far as a competently 
prepared plan will appeal to the common sense of a community 
In the long run it may he expected that many features of such 
advisoi’y plans wiU he followed out, although sometimes materially 
modified Voluntary commissions have seldom had more than 
advisory powers, and occasionally official commissions have but 
little more authority 

More recent planning legislation has piovided that city plan- 
to MUon authorities, in addition to giving general advice, shall report 

on certain specified matters before any other public authority 
. may take final action upon them. This advice may he ignored, 

’The planning of Boston and its suburbs is controlled by the planning 
authority of the metropobtun district Bor a diBcussion of the problems and 
government of metropolitan areas, consult Thomas H. Eoed, Municipal 
Oouerwnent tn the VnUed States (Oeiitury, 1026), Chap. XVIII. 

*Nat Mm, Mev,, op mi., 676 676. 
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but if it is, there is full kuoMedge on the part of the public 
and other officials that expert information and suggestion 
have been disregarded. Fortunately, a custom has grown up in 
many communities of having all public projects referred to the 
city plan commission before final action is taken, even though 
specific legislative requirement on the point does not exist 

A few laws and ordinances provide foi such a report as a 
prerequisite to legislative or administrative action on specific 
projects, and further provide that this advice may be overridden 
only by a specific vote of the legislative body This provision is not 
general, and its advisability is somewhat in question 

In a limited number of mstances, the planning authority is 
given power not only to plan but actually to carry out a city’s 
policy in respect to public improvements This erects the city 
plan commission into an actual board of public works, subject only 
to such financial restrictions as may be imposed by the legislative 
body. Such an arrangement is not advisable 

Frequently, city plan commissions have authority to pass upon 
all projects of an artistic character, m order' to protect the city 
not only from itself but from the misguided ideas of private donors 
of art objects. Authorities hold that in large cities the art com- 
mission and the city plan board should be distinct, since different 
qualifications for members are desirable 

Kegardless of the powers conferred upon the planning author- 
ities, it is not expected that the individual members will possess 
an expert knowledge of city planning It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon the commission to employ a consultant, permanently if 
possible, to collaborate with other city authoiities This expert 
should be employed in making the preliminary survey, and m fact 
during the entire working out of the plan Wlien a permanent 
city planning executive cannot be employed, the temporary con- 
sultant should undertake this work in conjunction with the city 
engineer, since it is extiemely important to have someone on the 
job who IS familiar with local conditions and who can he re- 
sponsible for the continuous development of the plan and its 
adjustment to meet unforeseen ciicumstances ^ 

In large cities there should be a properly qualified city plan 
executive with a reasonably permanent tenure of office. This 
officer is necessary ‘ ‘ to keep the plan constantly alive, and to estab- 
* Thomas Adams “Modern City Planning,” Supplement, 2fat Mun Sev , 
XI, 167-177 (June, 1922). This is an excellent brief discussion of the 
methods of city planning. 
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CHAP hsli such contacts with city officials and piivato bodies as will 
— promote the carrying' emt of Iho vaiious portions of the plan for 
which they are responsible The qualifications of such a man must 
include personality and evident capability such as to insure the 
confidence and support of adimniatiative officials, council members, 
and the public generally, familiarity with the provisions of the 
city plan and the reasons back of them , technical ability to make 
such adaptations of plan featuics as may become necessary in the 
changing conditions of a growing city, and foicefuliu'ss of charac- 
ter, sufficient to prevent unwtin anted changes or abandonment 
of particular features wheio such action would impair the essen- 
tial value of the plan as a whole. The appointment of such an 
executive coincident with the adoption of a city plan by the city 
plan commission is a most important step for insuring the success 
of the work ” ^ 

Survey Intelligent city planning must be based upon accurate facts 

as to the physical character and future requirements of the com- 
munity, and the flist act of a planning commission must be the 
collection of data relating to street layout and 'use, nature and 
location of underground structures, distribution of population, 
character and use of transportation facilities, public spaces, indus- 
tries, topogiaphy, etc These data may be supplemented by aerial 
maps, which are of value for visualizing the natural features and 
the densities of building.'^ 

When all available data have been interpreted by persons 
conversant with the technique of planning, recommendations will 
evolve, both for replanning existing conditions, and for prevent- 
ing unwholesome developments in the future. These recommenda- 
tions, jiartieularly as they relate to replanning, may constitute a 
program to be worked toward over a long period of time Certain 
of them because of financial limitations or the opposition of 
property owners may never be realized But at least the ideal will 
be before the public and its representatives, and whatever progress 
is made represents complete gam. 

ohnnBia|r Under any' circumstances the planning body should not feel 

■Sitypian that its work is completed with the framing of a plan, rather it 
should consider that it has barely begun The plan must *be con- 
stantly changed to meet changing conditions; errors must be cor- 
rected ; and the public must be constantly educated to the advan- 

* Gleim Phillips, "Oity Plaaning,” Government of CmewnaU and EamiUon 
County, m. , “Adams, op ct^, 162-163. 
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tages to be realized. Too many practical, as well as beautiful, city ohap 

plans have been made and printed only to collect library dust, 

because the authorities responsible for them failed to vitalize th^ 
results of their efforts The successful city planner *must impress 
his ideas upon the commission, so in turn the commission must 
convince the public of the practicability of the plans proposed, and 
of the necessity that they be materialized 

The city planner is first concerned with the street layout, of streets 
which there are two general types — ^I’egular and Irregular The 
regular or “gridiron” plan to which American cities are thor- 
oughly addicted,- probably results from our land surveys and mile 
interval roads, with which every student from th^ middle west, at [ron pUn 
least, IS familiar ^ T?he gridiron has been generously 'criticized 
for its monotony, its disregard for topography, and the inability 
of traffic to “cut crosslots ” The plan does have the merit of 
simplicity, affords the maximum use of land, and when sensibily 
modified vnth radial and curvilinear roads will continue as» the 
foundation of street design 

The irregular or radial plan consists of a central point from 'simple ana 

^ compoUDa 

which thoroughfares radiate , or there may be sevei al points with 
connecting radial streets ® A city seldom adopts the pure radial 
plan, what it does is rather to superimpose radial streets upon a 
network of parallel and perpendicular streets, this providing more 
direct routes from one section of the city to another, and a rekef 
from the monotony of the regular system The combined radial 
and gridiron layout, giving reasonable consideration to topography, 

IS most satisfactory The intersections of diagonal highways with 
gridnon streets must be given careful treatment to avoid waste 
areas and dangerous and inconvenient traffic points ; and a scheme 
of radial and curvilinear streets can be carried so far as to be more 
picturesque than convenient ® 

Street layout with respect to width, direction, and the removal ‘ 

of dead ends and dangerous intersections is determmed essentially 
by traffic requirements. On the basis of traffic carried streets may- 
be classified as through, major, and minor streets, although this 

' There is evidenoe that Egyptian cities were so laid out, as were the 
Bonian camps that served as the origin of so many European inuuioipalities 
’L ’Enfant ’s plan for Washington is an eicoUent example of the com- 
pound radial huilt upon a giiduon of secondary streets 

•Eor a valuable discussion of street layouts, including widths, inter- 
sections, and grades, see Herbert S. Swan and George W Tuttle “Land 
Subdivisions and the Oity Plan, ’ ' Nat Mun Eev,, Supplement, XIV, 7 (July, 

1925). 
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dmsion is sometimes amplified. The titles are sufficiently descrip- 
tive so that definition of each is unnecessary. In laying out these 
streets, odd widths are no longer in vogue, consideration being 
given to the number of tiaffie lanes that must bo accommodated 
Bach lane requires approximately ten feet of width, and provision 
must be made for multiples of two The modern street is theiefore 
forty, sixty, eighty, one hundred, or one hundred and twenty feet 
wide ^ 

The subject of street layout cannot be divorced from street 
ornamentation, which has not received deserved attention. Too 
often the selection and care of shade trees has been loft to private 
initiative, with casual consequence or none at all Satisfactory 
results can be obtained only when the city assumes responsibility 
for the selection, planting, and care of tiees, assessing the cost upon 
the benefited property owner when necessary, and requiring official 
approval of the type and size of tiees planted when such improve- 
ment IS made by the property owner Authorities have designated 
three general types of tree planting the over-aiehing type de- 
signed to form a canopy ovei a street, tho avenue type for 
producing vistas , and the decorative type used for forming decora- 
tive lines along the fagades of buildings These types of planting 
are applied to the several classes of streets — business streets, formal 
business avenues, residential streets, parkways and boulevards, 
and outlying roads of approach, as the nature of the street effect 
desired and the possibilities of plant growth under existing condi- 
tions dictate The selection of the species of trees for planting 
purposes, the method of planting, the protection of trees from in- 
juries, disease, and pests are problems that must be left to the 
park authorities, operating m conjunction with t-he city plan 
executive.^ 

The official naming of streets is the function of the legis- 
lative body of a city, although actual selection of street names 
should be made by the city plan commission, which can give 
thought to the several problems involved Mr N N Wolpert, 
one of the few writers on the subject, suggests certain considera- 
tions that should be given.® First, the designation of alley, lane, 

'See Proposed Super-Highway Flan for Greater Detroit (Detroit Eapld 
Transit Oommission, 1924) 

’ For a detailed discussion of these questions, see T Glenn Phillips, 
City Tree Planting (Detroit Oity Plan Oontimission, rev ed , 1914) 

•See N. N Wolpert, “ Ohservations on the' Naming and Marking of 
Streets, ’ ' ^Imenottn City, XXXIII, 620-C2Z (Doeemher, 1926) 
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road, avenue, and boulevard must not be indiscriminately applied 
to thoroughfares Frequently the term avenue is used to indicate 
thoroughfares running in one direction, while the term street is 
reserved for those running at right angles This is a suitable dis- 
tinction if it can be generally applied In other jurisdictions the 
word avenue is used to designate residential thoroughfares, while 
the term street is reserved, in general, for the business or main 
trunk highways A “place” is usually a street only two or three 
blocks in length The terms “terrace” and “road” are not in 
general use, and are usually reserved for thoroughfares of an 
unusual residential character 

In American cities, particularly those that have had a rapid 
growth, the designation of street names has been left largely to 
private initiative, and particularly to real estate operators who 
have chosen names within their subdivisions to suit their fancy 
In consequence, it is common to find that continuous thoroughfares 
bear two or three different names in their progress across the city , 
that names are frequently duplicated; that names are chosen that 
have no historical or other significance, often being those of fam- 
ihes interested in the property developed, and, what is most im- 
portant, that the names do not give the stranger any indication 
as to location within the city Numbering streets is of course a 
simple procedure which indicates location, but it has a monotony 
that IS undesirable There has been a tendency in recent years 
toward naming streets in alphabetical order, using two or three 
words beginning with A for streets near the center of the city, 
then progressing through the B’s, and so on Or streets may be 
appropriately named after the states in the Union if they are 
arranged in alphabetical order Sometimes the names of the Presi- 
dents are used, in which ease they should be arranged chrono- 
logically. Similarity of names should be avoided so far as possible 

Cities employ a variety of ways of displaying street signs 
Mr Wolpert urges that some standard plan be employed through-’ 
out the community, but that the most important consideration is 
that street signs of some kind be actually used and located where 
they can be seen The amount of time lost by delivery wagon 
drivers and citizens in locating streets when street signs aie absent 
would pay many times over that small sum necessary to mark 
every thoroughfare m a community The method of displaying 
signs vanes A preferable plan is to have the signs erected on a 
post or standard on twd diagonally opposite corners. If this is 
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not possible, tlie signs may be attached to poles, or even houses. 
The most desirable sign indicates the name of the street in letters 
sufficiently large to be read easily from passing vehicles, with the 
name of the cross street appearing in smaller letters above, or 
below, and so placed as to be illuminated by the street lights at 
night Some cities stencil the name of the sti eet in black or white 
on the right hand corner of each street intersection. This system 
IS appreciated by motorists, who are thus enabled to distinguish 
cross streets without difficulty ^ 

In planning mass transportation consideration must be given 
to the use of street railways, rapid transportation in subways or 
on elevated railroads, and motor busses 

Electric street railways, although a development of the older 
"horse ears,” havo been perforce superimposed on a street system 
already established The administrator had no alternative but to 
place this slow, noisy, and dangerous means of transportation on 
through streets that were already over congested. The street rail- 
way was faster than its predecessors, the hoise-car and horse-drawn 
omnibus, and relatively inexpensive of construction and operation. 
It served well, and still serves well, as a method of mass trans- 
portation, and no proven substitute has been offered. For the 
time being, at least, the city planner is concerned with the routing 
of cars so as to add as little to the congestion as possible, and in 
the newer sections to require sufficient street widths to accom- 
modate both rail and rail-free traffic ® 

At the present time the motor bus is the only competitor of 
the street railway, and the ability of the motor bus to care for mass 
transportation has not been demonstrated. The capital required 
for bus lines is small pei’ unit of the transportation furnished; 
they have practically the same operating speed and costs as street 
cars, and can go around traffic rather than through it, If they 
could care for rush hour patronage their substitution for street 


^railways would be rapid Perhaps they can do this, and a con- 
trolled test on the thoroughfares of some large city is awaited with 
mterest In the meantime busses are effective as "feeders” to rail 


^ lines, and as a means of transportation m residential sections 

transtt Street cars and busses are slow and of limited capacity, making 

some fortn of rapid transportation desirable in the largest cities. 


4 


Wolpeit, op. oit 
See Chap XX. 
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although there is danger of over emphasizing its necessity This 
transportation may take the form of electric trains operating on 
elevated tracks or in subways. The former is the less expensive to 
construct, but is unsightly, dirty, inconvenient and noisy, even 
with ballasted road beds of the newer type On the other hand, 
subways are of enormous ^ost, cannot be operated at an ordinary 
rate of fare,^ and are only to be constructed by the wealthiest 
communities The deteimination of the extent and loutes for 
rapid transit are matters for specialists m this field, if lines are 
to be built and operated at a minimum of cost and additional 
congestion not to be piled on that already existing The local 
planner can, however, prepare the way for subways ultimately to 
be built, by seeing that all mam streets are one hundred and 
twenty feet in width In this way the expensive underpinning of 
heavy buildings, which is otherwise necessary when excavations are 
made, will be avoided ^ 

The planning of the water fronts and their approaches is of 
importance in most cities, since practically all municipalities of 
over 200,000 population are either located on the sea or have access 
to it The construction of docks and piers should be taken for 
granted, although actually, little has been done m the way of port 
development, and the prosperity of many cities is reduced, because 
shipping cannot load and unload goods Such facilities as are 
available are seldom correlated with the steam and street railway 
systems and with industries In consequence merchandise must be 
trucked at heavy cost through city streets, adding to existing con- 
gestion 

Durmg the last two generations cities have become interested 
in the acquisition and maintenance of paiks and playgrounds, 
primarily because the free open spaces disappeared before advanc- 
ing building Central Park, located in the heart of New York 
City and acquired in 1857, was not the first instance of park pur- 
chase, but was the first ease of a city setting aside a considerable, 
portion of its area for such purpose Since then practically every 
important city has acquired parks *and playgrounds as places of 
recreation for citizens. There are rather well-defined principles 
that should guide the city planner and the recreation authorities m 

*The New York subways are not self supporting, and those m Boston are 
so only by a high rate of fare in both subways and street railways 

' Outside the city Umita of Detroit, streets 200 feet in width are being 
planned, so that subway tracks may be brought to the surface without 
interfering with other traffic. See citations, p 192 
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the location and development of these spaces, and they are discussed 
at length in another place ^ 

The planning of public and semi-public buildings provides an 
opportunity for the combination of utility and attractiveness. The 
city haU and other buildings devoted to government should be 
situated so as to be reasonably accessible from all parts of the 
city Occasionally these structures aie located as a civic center 
in which are brought together the important public buildings of 
the city and county, as well as the post office, public auditorium 
and union railway station Cleveland has done more in this do- 
velopment than any other community 

A variation of the idea is found in the art center, in winch the 
library, the art museum, and possibly a university or otlier educa- 
tional buildings are located The architectural tieatment of such 
a group IS naturally diffeient from that of the eivie center, and in 
location, accessibility is perhaps not as important as is the iiossi- 
hility of lesthetie treatment 

^ The sites of hbrai-y branches, elementary schools and police 
and Are stations should ho determined not by ward politics, but 
by the possibility of serving the maximum number of people 
most conveniently Library branches and schools could well bo 
located on the same plot of ground, or even in the same building, 
but it IS seldom done Police stations and fire houses should 
seldom be grouped under the samQ roof, because the factors de- 
termining their location are widely different 

Municipal and private hospitals should be located outside oO 
heavy traffic zones, in order to avoid noise and confusion The 
house of correction, the poorhouse, garbage loading stations, in- 
cineration plants, and other public structures to which nobody 
wants to he neighbor must be located at various points throughout 
the city, but the problem of placing them most advantageously 
without offending residential districts is a perplexing one. Had 
‘Uities been planned from the beginning, large open tracts could 
have been provided for these unwelcome, although necessary, in- 
stitutions and utilities ® 

American cities have grown so rapidly that comparatively little 
attention has been given to their artificial adornment Stabiliza- 
tion of growth will doubtless he followed by this sort of artistic 
development Portions of some streets may be used foi orna-, 
mentation ,- and small areas are often found at street intersections 

‘ Bee Chap XVII 

Mnnrrt /it) /’.i.f R7 
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which can be treated in an artistic manner. Some of the more 
recent bridges and -viaducts have been built for beauty as well as 
practicability 

The gaiden city movement, dating from the latter part of the 
last century, began as an economic and sociological, rather than 
as an ffisthetic, conception * The principle is one of cooperative 
town building in which unearned increment plays no part ^ Un- 
developed land IS purchased upon which to build the city , indus- 
tries and citizens are attracted by low rentals and improved living 
conditions The city is scientifically planned — factor les are prop- 
erly located , about twelve houses are allowed per acre, to prevent 
over-population of the area, and frequently a limitation is ^placed 
upon the total population , the street plan is conveniently laid out , 
a setback is required in front of each residence , and a garden space 
IS allowed to the rear Around the city there may be an agii- 
cultural belt, to be cultivated, or to serve as a permanent park 
system separating the city from other communities 

Little has been accomplished in the way of developing dis- 
tinctly garden cities in America More space has been available 
for city development, and many cities largely enjoy the advan- 
tages of the garden city without being mcorporated as such 
Several American effoits have failed because the practical aspects 
of the problem have been overlooked “ 

The mdiscriminate use of city area means that the municipality 
IS a mere collection of structures and business activities rathei 
than an orderly arrangement designed to further the well-being 
of all inhabitants In newer sections, piivately imposed restric- 
tions have been widely employed for the protection of property 
values, particularly in high grade residential districts Such con- 


Ebene/or Howard’s Garden Cities of Tomoirow The first garden city 
actually roalwed was Eetohworth, England, about thirty-five miles outside of 
London The original area puioliased was about 4,000 acres, but it was Uter 
ineieased to near 6,000 The company was capitalized at $1,500,000 in small 
shaies, that tho factory worker might invest in the project The rate of 
return was limited to five -percent, the unearned increment being retained by 
the corporation to prevent speculation in real estate The land being the prop- 
erty of the corporation, the lesident did not own his property, but was granted 
a long-term lease It was found that houses could be leased for about two 
dollars per wook, a rate ranch lowei than was possible in the ordinary city. 
The success of the first experiment was sufficient to warrant starting a second, 
Melwyn, at tho close of the World War, and others are now in prospect 

“In thd now capital city of Australia, unearned increment is being re- 
tained by the state 

’ Eor an account of the garden city movement, see Ewart Culpin, The 
Oat den City Movement Up to date (Garden Cities and Town Planning Assoc., 
London, 1913) 
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tractual restrictions have proved satisfactory only in the absence 
of more general restrictions imposed by law, and as a means of 
enforcing details of construction and use that cannot bo governed 
by general law Perpetual lestiictions aie frequently modified 
by changing conditions, and aio accordingly nullified by court 
action, and the restrictions on neighboring property may be so 
lax as seriously to affect more highly restricted areas The average 
life of contractual restrictions is estimated at from fifteen to 
twenty years, and older sections of a city are seldom restricted 
at all. 

In consequence of this failure of private restrictions, or of 
the absence of any restrictions, buildings are constiueted on the 
entire lot areas, thereby robbing neighbors of necessary light; 
they aie built to any height regardless of street width, resulting 
in acute traffic congestion, and business structures intrude into 
exclusive residence districts, destroying property values. Zoning 
by general law is a process designed to end these evils through 
dividing a city into districts or zones, regulating the height, bulk, 
and arrangement of buildings, and also the use of buildings and 
premises, within such zones ^ 

Laws governing the height of buildings differ widely in various 
cities In New York the height is based upon the width of the 
^f^eot, there being districts m which the building heights may be 
‘’two and one-half, two, one and one-half and one and one-quarter 
times, and also one time the width. After reaching the prescribed 
height it IS necessary to set back the building at the rate of one foot 
for every four feet of additional height Some cities allow build- 
mgs to be constructed on the street line to a height of 250 feet, 
compelling them to be set back if they go higher Other cities set 
an arbitrary height above which no building will be allowed to go. 
Probably the best plan of procedure is to establish a reasonable 
height according to the width of the street and then require a 
setback upon exceeding that height. Such a regulation provides 
adequate light and air and relieves the monotony of an even build- 
ing line by the creation of a distinctive style of tall building archi- 
tecture However, the real purpose of bulk zonmg is not to create 

t 

excellent photographs lUnstrating the need of zoning in cities, see 
A BuilcUng Zone Flan for Veil oil and Zonmg and Its Applusatwn to jOetrent 
(Detroit City Plan Commission, 1919 and 1922). 

In 1916 there yfere zoning ordinances in effect in six cities; in 1926, 436 
Cities had such ordinances, among them forty seven of the sixty-eight munici- 
palities of over 100,000 population. 
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distinctive architecture, hut to limit building to the traffic capacity 
of abutting streets ^ 

Provision for the proper distiibution of light and air between 
lot owners can be furthered by regulating the proportion of lot 
area that may be occupied by structures Some buildings may 
properly occupy the entire lot, while others would be more valu- 
able, as would their neighbors, if a portion of the lot were pre- 
served to admit light and air Height and area districts do not 
need to be coterminous and frequently aie not Area districts 
are usually designated by letters of the alphabet, commonly A, B, 
0, D, and B The A districts may be warehouse and industiial 
districts in which the building may well cover the entire lot The 
B district is that for detached residences where the building should 
not cover more than thirty percent of the lot ^ 

Should zoning stop with the creation of height and area dis- 
tricts, it would be possible for buildings of an undesirable nature 
to encroach upon residential areas There would be nothing to 
prevent garages, stores, and small factories being built in the midst 
of fine residences, detracting from their value Consequently, use 
districts are created which need not correspond with the other 
zones established, and usually do not The types of district should 
be so few m number that their necessity may be established before 
the courts Best practice at present dictates areas restricted to 
heavy industry, hght industry, business, and residential purposes. 
It IS not necessary to enumerate the various structures and activ- 
ities that pertain to each district, as the designating names are 
fairly explanatory As a general rule, any occupancy of a more 
restricted district is permitted within a less restricted one ® Use 
zoning IS also necessary to the successful handling of mass 
transportation 

A city zoning ordinance prevents the construction and use of 
buildings that do not conform to the regulations only after the 
ordinance has been passed, and it is doubtful if the courts would 
uphold retroactive regulations Nonconforming buildings unless 
they constitute absolute nuisances, must be tolerated until the build- 
ings have depreciated to the extent that their demolition is neces- 
sary Any other policy means the appropriation of property with- 
out due process of law. When the tune comes to alter a building 

'Bdwaid M Bassett, “Zomng,” Supplement, Nat Mm, Eev,, IX, 315 341 
(Mnv, 1920) 

UUd., 823 

‘Ihid, 324 326 
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materially, tlie changes should not he allowed unless the character 
and use requii ements of the district are met Thus, it may he 
a number of yeais before a city can be completely zoned accord- 
ing to the lettci of the ordinance 

The question of who should prepare the zoning plan is one 
that each city must settle for itself Sometimes i,he city plan com- 
mission, or more often a special zoning commission is utilized In 
either case the commission should hold frequent hearings, secure the 
suggestions of property owners, and enlist the cooppiation of civic 
organizations, chambers of commerce, improvement associations, 
taxpayers ’ associations, etc , to the end that the plan may have 
general acceptance and support “ 

The authority wielded by any municipality in city planning 
and zoning must he specifically granted by state law In planning, 
the state has the power to take private property for a public use 
by eminent domain if necessary, or by other means less ruthless 
Zoning IS undertaken under the police power of the state, which 
regulates private property in the interest of the health, safety, and 
morals of the people The couits are also showing a tendency to 
uphold zoning regulations seiviiig convenience and testhclic values ° 

City planning requires the government to take over a consid- 
erable quantity of private property, which is usually secured m 
one of three ways When land is subdivided for residential pur- 
poses space must be left for streets, and it is usually dedicated to 
the city as an inducement to provide pavements and public utility 
services This control of subdivision platting by a city within its 
own limits, and by the county m suburban areas, is one of the 
most powerful forces for successful city planning and should he 
utilized to the fullest extent by the public authorities By this 
means the newer portions of a city can be planned as a part of a 
■well thought out plan “without the large expense of purchase or 
condemnation To this end, there should be an established policy 
with respect to the acceptance of subdivisions, set forth in rules 
regulating street, sidewalk, and roadway widths, block length 
and widths , the extension of existing streets and the carrying of 
streets to the property line, dead end and offset streets; the en- 
largement of street intersections and curves , the deflection of streets 
within the block, alleys and public utility easements m the rear 

’Bassett, op mt., 326-337. 

’Hid, 327 328 

’ liid , 327 , and itcank B Wilhams, The Law of C%ty Planmng and Zoning 
(Macmillan, 1922) i a j a 
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of lota , street grades , the width and depth of lots, and the rela- 
tion of lot side lines to the street , reserve strips , and other similar 
factors ^ 

In the older and already developed sections of a city, property 
for street widening and openings must be acquired by purchase 
or condemnation, as must be practically all land for playgrounds, 
parks, and the sites of public stiuctures Occasionally wealthy 
and public-spirited citizens will donate properties for parks and 
playgrounds, but no municipality can depend alone upon the 
generosity of its citizens foi these facilities, and citizens can scarcely 
be expected to give sites for sewage disposal plants or for other 
uniomantio uses. The piactiee of cities with respect to the pur- 
chase of needed properties varies Where possible, many munici- 
palities prefer to enter into direct negotiations with owners, the 
price being fixed by unbiased expert appraisal Often public 
spirited citizens will purchase properties privately and hold them 
at no advance in price until the city can acquire them However, 
since venal office holders have utilized their advance information 
to purchase property to be later acquired for public purposes, or 
have connived with citizens to mulct the city m transfers, some 
cities require that all properties be taken by condemnation 

The right to acquire piivate property for public purposes, 
usually called the right of eminent domain, is inherent in sover- 
eign governments and may be delegated to their agents In the 
Umted States the owner of private property is protected by the 
constitutional provision that the exercise of this right must be 
in accordance with due process of law, and the states have set 
up elaborate procedures to safeguard private interests against 
public exactions The details of these procedures are unimpor- 
tant here, their variation from state to state is large However, 
there are certain common features For example, the property 
must be taken for a public purpose, the necessity of that purpose 
must be established, and the compensation paid must be adequate 
— all of these points to be determined through judicial process in 
a competent court 

At times it IS desirable that more land be acquired by a muniei- 

‘Heibert 8 Swan and George W Tuttle, '"Land Subdivisions and the 
City Plan, ’ ’ Nat Mun Rev , Supplement, XIV, 431 462 (July, 1926) The 
City Planning Conimission of Akron, Ohio, has adopted intereating regulations 
governing the plotting of land See Puhhc Worhs, September 18, 1920 Also 
RegulaUons and Reguirementa for Layvng Out, Platting and Subdwtding 
Land (Wayne Co, Mioh, Board of Auditors, 1925) 
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pality than is absolutely required for public purposes This 
acquisition of more land than Heeded is known as excess con- 
demnation,^ The principle is relatively new in America and has 
encountered the decided opposition of the courts unless specific 
constitutional authority exists Excess condemnation was first used 
in the United States as a solution of the remnant lot problem 
incident to street wideuings and openings Small and odd-shaped 
lots are often created by these impiovements, which alone are of no 
value to the owner, and hence must be paid for by the city, 
although title does not pass If these remnants could be acquired 
by a city, they might as a single holding be of some use and be 
disposed of accordingly Of equal impoitance is the need of pro- 
tecting the beauty of an improvement from the unsightly use of 
left-over paieels of land Wlien the public acquires a jiroperty and 
improves it, the adjacent areas immediately have an enhanced 
value Bj'- excess condemnation this enhancement can be taken by 
the community that has eieated the inclement This last procedure 
is still somewhat distasteful to American communities, and tax- 
payers have an inhoient distrust of the business ventures of a 
government. 

Eecently, cities have been endeavoring to reduce the difficulties 
of street widening by establishing setback lines on certain thor- 
oughfares Under this plan a street line is cieated, beyond which 
new construction is not permitted to encroach, except by the 
erection of temporary buildings At a feasible time the land so 
vacated is taken and compensated for and the street widening ac- 
complished at a minimum cost 

As a further means of reducing the cost of street widening 
in business areas, cities are experimenting with rear lot condemna- 
tion Under this plan relatively inexpensive property to the rear 
of that affected by a widening is condemned, the alleys relocated, 
and the business structures moved back to allow for the street im- 
provement 

So far this discussion has been bmited to the public acquisition 
and development of property However, if the city is to be well 
planned it is necessary to control the development of private 

'See B B. Oushman, 'Excess Condemnation (Appleton, 1917) j Prank B. 
"Williams, Za0 of City Planning and Zoning (Macmillan, 1922); “Excess 
Condemnation,’’ Svlletins for the Constitutional Convention, IL 107 123 (State 
of Massachasetts, 1917); “Eminent Domain and Excess Oondemnntiona, ’’ 
Constitutional Convention SuMetms (State of Illinois, 1920) , and Eeport on 
Eteoess Condemnation (Ohioago Bureau of Public Bfdeienoy, 1918) 
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property. To a certain extent, this can he done under the police 
power The practice of zoning, already discussed, represents the 
most comprehensive planning by the authority of the police power 
Other uses of this power for the protection of health, safety, and 
morals of the people are found in the application of building codes, 
housing regulations, factory laws, etc ^ 

One distasteful aspect of the modern city is created by the 
presence of advertising billboards The courts have not permitted 
the regulation of advertising signs for lesthetic reasons only ® The 
most that can be said of such advertising is that it is inartistic, 
and up to the piesent time a person cannot be deprived of property 
solely because it is ugly When billboards are so constructed or 
located as to affect the health, safety, or moials of a community 
they may, of course, be regulated, and some day such authority 
may be extended to aesthetic features Advertisers have recognized 
that billboards, propeily placed, artistically designed, and well 
constructed cannot be severely criticized, and have shown a tend- 
ency to cooperate with public authorities to these ends “ 

The practical city planner will give serious attention to the 
financing of the plan Idealists can vision the city of the future 
with broad thoroughfares, splendid public buildings, and pictur- 
esque open spaces However, the immediate and urgent need is to 
plan with respect to financial possibihties Legal limitations on 
taxation and debt, and public ideas as to governmental economy, 
establish very real barriers beyond which it is impossible to pro- 
ceed There are three means by which city improvements can 
be financed — taxation, the sale of bonds, and the levy of special 
assessments for benefits conferred — and in recent times there has 
been a decided tendency to emphasize the use of the last named 
method The continuance of this tendency, coupled with the 
judicious use of other means, will permit the plan to move slowly 
toward completion through the years “Rome was not built in a 
day”, nor can a great modern municipality be planned and re- 
planned, built and rebuilt in a few years — perhaps not in several 
generations. 

'See “PubHo Control of Private Eeal Estate,” John Nolen (ed), Otty 
Planning (National Municipal League, 1916) 

“ See p 219 for a discussion of changing tendencies 

' Por a more complete discussion of this subject, see Chap XIII. 
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SAFETY 

The complex character of modem city life is better evidenced 
by the aetivity of safety engineering than by any other public 
undertaking, unless it be traffic contiol Nothing is more typical 
of today’s civilization than tall steel buildings housing enough 
people to make a small city, ■with basements cluttered with ma- 
chinery, express elevators, sanitary plumbing, and flaunting elec- 
tric signs, all of them of possible danger to human life Under these 
conditions, it becomes desirable for the community to protect itself 
against the defective construction of buildings, faulty construction 
and operation of elevators, defective electric wiring, fire hazards 
(including inadequate exits from buildings), dangerous boilers 
and machinery, and hazardous signs and billboards. This protec- 
tion is designed essentially for citizens m their homes and in public 
places, and although it covers the construction of manufacturing 
buildings and their oidmary appurtenances, it does not include 
special industrial machinery Most industrial states have enacted 
laws compensating workmen for industrial accidents, requiring 
safety devices on extra-hazardous machinery, and prescribing sani- 
tary working conditions This industrial safety is primarily an 
actmty of the state government, although the local health author- 
ities exercise a coordinate jurisdiction in enforcing health regu- 
lations, 

The local enforcement of other safety conditions is frequently 
distributed among a number of different authorities — plumbing, 
hoijsing, and smoke abatement with the health officer, investiga- 
tion of suspected arson, with the police , use of inflammable liquids, 
explosives, and other fire hazards, with the fire department, and 

^ITormal material on the control of building construction is not abundant 
A wealth of informal data ■with respect to the organization of building de 
paitmenta and their administrative problems 'wiU be found in the Annual 
Frooeedings of‘ the Meetings of Building Officials Conference Also, reforonoe 
may be made to the Beport on the AdminisiraHon of the Bureau of Buildings, 
in the Department of the City of Eoohester, N Y (Rochester Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1921); and to the survey s of building departments made 
by various bureaus of governmental research. 
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the construction of buildings, elevators, and signS and the opera- 
tion of elevators, boilers, and steam-actuated machinery, with a 
building department Only in larger and more fully developed 
communities are all phases of public safety, except those relating 
essentially to health and police, entrusted to a single authoiity 
dealing with buildings and safety engineering Such a safety de- 
partment IS oidmarily in charge of a single individual known as 
the supeiintendent of safety engineering, superintendent of build- 
ing construction, or some other appropriate title In many cities 
the position is filled by competitive examination, since not only 
must the occiiiiant have the personal qualities of tact, courage, 
and administrative ability, but he must be technically trained in 
diversified phases of construction engineering 

No safety ordinance can be so complete as to cover every 
possible situation Exceptions dictated by common sense, if not 
in strict accord with the technical phases of the law, must be 
allowed Hence certain discretionary authority must be lodged 
with the safety authorities For this reason, one ordinarily finds 
a number of citizens connected with the department m an advisory 
capacity — sometimes as a board of appeal to which decisions of 
the administrative ofSeer can be taken for final adjudication, and 
sometimes as a commission, having this appellate authority, but 
also responsible for the administration of the department, the 
teehmeal officer acting as the immediate subordinate in charge It 
IS preferable that the citizen board should have only appeal duties, 
the administrative officer being directly responsible to the chief 
executive of the city, and that the membership of the board should 
be distributed among the architectural and engmeermg professions 
concerned with building construction 

On the staff of the budding department must be trained engi- 
neers for the examination of plans and of special types of con- 
struction, artisans for the inspection of more simple construction, 
electric wiring, and plumbing, and properly trained persons for 
the inspections involved in associated activities such as control of 
elevators, signs, inflammable liquids, and smoke 

The regulation of the construction of buildings and their 
appurtenances is a proper exercise of the police power of the state, 
preventing the use of private property in a manner inimical to the 
welfare of the public, Ordinarily such regulations are expressed in 
a state statute prescribing certain mimmum building standards 
throughout the state, with more severe standards for cities of eon- 
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siderable size wlien special legislation is not prohibited by the state 
constitution In addition, larger municipalities enact their own 
codes embracing details that cannot be covered by general state 
law 

Such a building code is simply an ordinance, or number of 
ordinances, which because of effect upon the community are of 
special importance Although the primary object of such codes is 
to prevent fires, protect persons and property from loss due to 
structural failures, and promote public health through abatement 
of unsanitary conditions, code aiithoiities emphasize the indirect 
influence upon private property The code has a relation to the 
type of structures built, the use and value of land, the rate of 
insurance, the ownership of homes, and the interests of manufac- 
tuiers of materials and of the skilled trades that utilize them. 

In their general principles, building codes of different cities do 
not vary greatly Nevertheless, each city should draft its own 
code, formulating the details with reasonable regard for prevail- 
ing construction practices, availability of particular building ma- 
terials, legulations of the fire underwriters and other similar na- 
tional organizations, and the chaiacter of local prejudices Such 
a code can he prepared best by a group of citizens selected for the 
purpose from the architectural and engineering professions, with 
proper representation of the authorities dealing with health, fire 
protection, and city planning Advice should be solicited from the 
numerous trades affected, not forgetting the humble householder 
whose pocketbook, as well as safety, is involved 

The problem of building costs is by no means of least impor- 
tance m the consideration of a proposed building code To design 
buildings and equipment that will be fire and accident proof is 
solely an engineermg matter But it is not practicable for all 
people to live and work in fire and accident proof structures. For 
this reason, building regulations must be a compromise between 
what IS technically desirable and what is practically possible, with- 
out unduly restricting home and industrial building In this same 
connection, it must be remembered that trades and industries are 
not always unselfish in respect to the regulations urged by them. 
Electrical contractors and journeymen may ask in the name of 
safety for a restricted, and possibly impracticable, number of 
openmgs on each electric circuit, plumbing installations may be 
hedged about with jestmotwns that are in nowise necessary to 
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public health ; ^ the clay and steel products mtoufacturers mil 
desire a maximum of fire-proofing, asphalt-roofing producers ivill 
■wrangle with the lumber interests in an effort, and perhaps a 
proper one, to outlaw wooden shingles , and amidst all of these, and 
many other conflicts, the code writers must hold an even balance, 
with a teen eye to carefully disguised special privilege, formulat- 
ing an ordinance that best serves the public 

A complete building code — or better, the several building codes 
— must be very detailed, covering restricted areas in which only 
fireproof buildings may be erected, especially hazardous buddings, 
building materials, structural strength, fire escapes and fiie haz- 
ards in public and semi-public buildings, sanitation, electric equip- 
ment and wiring, heating and ventdating, steam plants and steam 
actuated machinery, elevators, signs, billboards, and numerous 
other features This means that a code must specify the qualita- 
tive arrangement of materials in buddings aeeordmg to their 
height, size, and occupancy, qualitative and quantitative require- 
ments as to materials, procedure to be observed in electing and 
destroying buddings, and restrictions pertaining to projection into 
public ways Because of varying conditions of climate, typog- 
raphy, industry, and available materials, it is doubtful whether a 
single uniform code applicable to cities of all classes can be drafted 
although the so-called Hoover codes are an attempt in this direc- 
tion, and a model code has been drafted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters ^ 

Mr Frank Burton is of the opinion that the greatest diaw- 
back of present buildmg codes is not their lack of umform re- 
quirements, but the difSculty of ascertaining the reqmrements in 
any particular case ® Construction requirements are so scattered 

* The Seport for 1918, Division of Health, City of Toledo, quoting a 
health survey of the city made m 1916 hy the United States 'Puhhc Health 
Service, called attention to the mjuetice of the elaborate system required 
under the plumbing code, and submitted a simplified hut entirely adequate 
system of plumbing for small houses 

‘ Bmldmg Code Beaommended hy the National Board of Fne Under- 
writers (4th ed 1922) Typical sections of codes have been prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards of the U 8 Department of Commerce which are avail- 
able for the guidance of cities, among them Beoommended Mmimim Begnire- 
ments for Plumbing in Dwellings and Similar Buildings, Minimum Dive Loads 
Allowable, and Beoommended Minimum Beguvrements for Masonry Wall Con- 
struoiion 

•An able paper on “The Construction of a Building Code,” by Mr. 
Drank Burton, Commissioner, Department of Buildings and Safety Engineer* 
ing, City of Detroit, is pubbshed m Proceedings of the Ninth Aiwual Meet- 
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tkrough the ordinary code that it is necessary for an architect or 
engineer to review nearly every page in order to obtain all of the 
regulations pertaining to even a small unimportant building, and 
practically to commit a code to memory befoie di awing an impor- 
tant plan This difficulty is aggravated when effort is made to 
practise m a city with which a designer is not familiar It has 
been suggested that the present difficulties wilh codes could be 
minimized, not through uniformity of requirements, but through 
umformity in ariangement of subjects and of the requirements 
for each type of structuie, so as to be readily accessible to the 
practising architect without undue expenditure of energy 

Prom a code so arranged would be eliminated those provisions 
not directly related to building construction, since they usually 
affect particular trades, and an intimate knowledge of them, on the 
part of the architect, is not required — for example, elevator con- 
struction, electric wiring, plumbing, and boiler and heating require- 
ments, and also those provisions applicable to certain classes of 
structures that are not buildings in the ordinary sense of the 
word — for example, roUer coasters and similar amusement devices, 
and possibly grain elevatois, coal pockets, and other engineering 
constructions The code propei would contain subject matter 
arranged somewhat in the order of the following paragraphs.^ 
Every code should have an mtioductoiy chapter dealing with 
the methods of administration, procedure, enforcement and pen- 
alty , and this is the best place in a code to insert the special pro- 
visions regarding the handling of dangerous buildings. It is par- 
ticularly essential that the methods of enforcement should be 
effective and workable 

Immediately after a description of the administrative proce- 
dure, provision should be made for the definitions of such words as 
it may be necessary to use in an unusual fashion and for the defini- 
tions of all words which have no exact meaning according to ordi- 
nary standards There is no object in including definitions of words 

MVfif of the Building Offiexale Conference (1928), 31 39 A paper by the same 
author on “Some Legal Aspects of Building Oodos and Their Enforcement” 
appears in Proceedmgs of the same conference (1924), 96-103 

^Erank Burton, op, oit,, 82 et seq Those paragraphs are summarized from 
the paper mentioned, with modifleationa made with appioval of the author 
Much important material has been omitted, and the complete paper should 
he consulted by any one concerned in the preparation of a building code 
Eor a model code outline following a somewhat different oidoi, see a 
paper by Dean 0 C Williams, Department of Oivil Engineering, University 
of lUinois, before the Kansas School for Water Works Superintendents, 
April, 1922, Kansas Municipalities, VIII (October, 1922) 
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•which already are clearly and accurately defined in ordinary dic- 
tionaries, but the writer of a code should make sure that he is using 
words in their accepted sense, for wherever arguments come up in 
the interpretation of a code, the courts will refer to a dictionary 
and accept the meanings given, often in spite of the fact that the 
woid IS quite commonly used with somewhat different sense 

In the laying out of fire limits, care should be taken that the 
boundaries are established for good reason and not as a matter 
of real estate promotion or politics So long as the fire limits in- 
clude those districts of the city where goods of great value are 
stored, or where factories and warehouses, whose loss would be a 
vital matter to the city, are located, such fire limits are valuable 
Too often politicians seek to extend the fire limits into some dis- 
tricts 01 omit them fiom others, ■with the view to acquiring special 
privileges for certain property owners, and this often destroys the 
value of such limits It is peculiarly necessary in regard to fire 
limits that the questions pertaimng to rebuilding, altering, and 
adding to existing buildings be clearly stated and carefully thought 
out, as these questions give much more trouble than those relatmg 
to new buildings. 

Types of construction may be designated by name or by num- 
ber, and should include fireproof, miU, ordinary, and frame con- 
struction, and it may be wise to add some other types, as, for ex- 
ample, pressed steel construction, if not classed as fireproof It 
IS important that the description of each type of construction 
should he as complete and systematic as possible, and the sections 
dealing with different types of construction should be arranged 
in an identical manner Starting with walls and foundations, the 
code should proceed to partitions, staii and elevator enclosures, 
columns, floors, roofs, pent houses, spires, and other roof construc- 
tion, hay windows, porches, cornices, etc , endeavoring to include 
every detail or element of a building which the ordinance is in- 
tended to govern All through the discussion of types of construc- 
tioii the materials to be used should he specified as accurately as 
possible, and it is unwise to state that the materials will be subject 
to the approval of the department, unless it he impossible to make 
a more accurate statement and be just. 

The next logical step is to establish the classification of build- 
ings according to their occupancy, and this classification should he 
based upon similarity of requirements from a building code stand- 
point. This is probably the most difficult feature in the arrange- 
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ment of a systematic building code, and there will be a great diver- 
sity of opinion on this subject It is suggested that first, all build- 
ings be divided into those occupied only during the daytime, and 
those occupied both during the daytime and night, ^ c., buildings 
containing sleeping rooms Then divide the first group as follows • 
(1) buildings in which the material factor is predominant and in 
which the human element of occupancy is secondary, as factories, 
warehouses, power houses, and similar buildings, except those hav- 
ing some exceptionally high element of file risk; (2) buildings of 
the same class, but having an element of exceptionally high fire 
risk, such as garages, paint shops, storage rooms for inflammable 
substances, dry eleamng establishments, rag shops, and possibly 
stables, smce this class of buildings should be more severely re- 
stricted, and popular opinion now demands a high degree of fire 
protection for dumb animals, (3) buildings of a semi-public char- 
acter m which the material element is important, but secondary 
to the human element, to include retail stores, offices, business col- 
leges, and other buildings of tins nature, and very small assembly 
halls and meeting rooms , (4) buildings of a public nature, in which 
the human element only is to be considered, and in which the 
question of the material element, that is, the cost of construction, 
can be made entirely secondary — for example, here place pubhc 
administration buildings, auditoriums, dance halls, lodge halls, 
churches, schools, and possibly minor theaters having no stages for 
movable scenery, (5) buildings used as major theaters with stages 
for movable scenery By this arrangement it is possible to make 
increasingly severe requirements for each class of buddings, al- 
though certain special provisions must be made for those in class 2, 
especially as regards type of construction 

Buildings used for dwelling purposes should be grouped into 
two additional classes, one relating to multiple apartments, and 
one to single and two family dwellings Multiple dwellings should 
be further classified mto (1) dweUmgs of three or more apart- 
ments, hotels, boarding houses, hoarding schools, dormitories, etc, 
with say about ten or more sleeping rooms, (2) hospitals, sani- 
toriums, and similar buildings, housing persons who are partly 
disabled from sickness or other cause, and (3) jails, prisons, insane 
asylums and other buddings of detention, where the inmates are 
entirely helpless as regards escape In each of these sub-classes the 
restrictions as to the type of construction should be increasingly 
more severe, so that whde four-story apartment houses might prop- 
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erly be of ordinary construction, hospitals, beyond two stories, 
phould be fireproof, and places of detention should be fully fire- 
proof regardless of how small they may be 

The class containing single and two-family dwellings should 
contain all of those small dwelling houses and dormitories having 
less than ten sleeping rooms, and the requirements for this class 
of occupancy should be made very lenient. 

The code should devote an entire chapter to each class of build- 
ings, and one section to each of the most important features 
These sections should be so arranged that sections of the same 
number in each chapter would pertain to the same subject regard- 
less of the class of occupancy of the building The sections in 
each chapter should be somewhat as follows (1) type of construc- 
tion, starting with the smallest and lowest buildings in the classi- 
fication and stating what types of eonstruetion may be used, going 
progressively to the larger and larger buildings, eliminating one 
type of construction after another until only fireproof construction 
is left, (2) mixed occupancy, dealing with those restrictions re- 
garding mixed occupancy, which will be necessary to make the code 
intelligent and workable, (3) exits, which vitally affect the layout 
and general arrangement of a building, and eoncermng which the 
present rules are often illogical and so burdensome as to be ridicu- 
lous in some cases and quite inadequate in others, (4:) stair and 
elevator enclosures and other types of vertical openings through 
floors, (5) restrictions as to location on property and fire protec- 
tion affoided by sidehnes, court walls, etc , (6) fire walls and limi- 
tations of areas within fire walls, (7) fire protection apparatus, 
including all of the requirements as to stand pipes, sprinkler sys- 
tems, and similar matters, (8) miscellaneous details of construc- 
tion which the code governs, but which find no place in the syste- 
matic ariangement suggested; (9) exceptions to general restric- 
tions; (10) retroactive provision, and (11) alterations of existing 
buildings to new use 

The remainder of the code may properly deal with (1) excava- 
tions and foundations, (2) masonry construction; (3) steel, (4) 
concrete, (5) timber, (6) street and alley encroachments, (7) the 
procedure in building operations, peitainmg to obtaining and post- 
ing permits, construction of sidewalk covers, guards around excava- 
tions, the planking of steel frames, guarding elevator and stair 
wells during construction, and similar features important to the 
building construction superintendent, and (8) specifications as to 
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details of construction, containing the standards governing tiro 
doors, chimneys, moving picture booths, etc 

The foregoing outlines make no mention of electrical wiring, 
boiler construction, and similar subjects. The inclusion of these 
subjects in the one general code has never been successful, and in 
some states is frowned upon by the courts on the grounds that the 
building code proper affects real property, while the regulation of 
wirmg and boilers relates to the use of personal property. It is a 
more desirable procedure for a city to adopt the special codes 
proposed by the technical organizations wherever they have been 
tried out and found practical The electrical code of the National 
Fire Protection Association is now standard under the procedure 
of the American Engineering Standaids Committee It has been 
adopted by nearly all important cities of the United States, and 
its adoption by local ordinance is much better than an attempt 
to draft local codes as parts of such local ordinances ^ The boiler 
code of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, known as 
the A S M E code, is now used in nearly all states of the Union 
except Massachusetts, and is far superior to any local code. The 
adoption of these national codes is desirable, not only because of 
the care with which they have been formulated, but because of 
the adverse effect of local codes upon the taxpayers Electrical 
apparatus, boilers, etc , manufactured in one city, are used through- 
out the country It would be difficult, as well as expensive, for 
citizens to purchase such equipment according to special order 
and design, instead of specifying the American standards applying. 

The code outlmed does not include the control of character and 
use of buildings except within the fire limits These subjects are 
closely allied to safety and welfare, but are more properly treated 
under the discussion of city planning 

The enactment of a building code is only the fiist step in 
securing structural and engineering safety The enforcement of 
the code must be delegated to a competent authority, independent 
of the political pressure that wiU be brought by those interests de- 
siring modifications of the law for their benefits, otherwise, little 
good will result.^* In addition to competent supervision and facil- 


^This code has been issued m some fifteen editions over a period of 
tcnty years To maantam the code abreast of the times there is a permanent 
national eoin^ttea representative of all interests concerned, and also an 
eieetrioal field engineering service to assist municipalities and others in the 
nse^ nwessary development of this code as the art rapidly advances. 
i January Ifi, 1919, a molasses tank collapsed, resulting in 

louTteen deaths, sixty persons injured., and large adjacent property damage. 
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ities for interpreting debatable provisions of, and allowing reason- 
able exceptions to, the law, provision should be made for an en- 
gineering staff competent to examine the technical building plans 
submitted and an inspectional force adequate to see that the 
approved plans are conformed to. 

Persons desiring to construct or remodel buildings of any 
character, install heating or power equipment, or erect signs upon 
buildings, should be requiied to obtain a building permit from the 
safety engineering authorities This permit should be granted only 
after plans or sketches have been submitted, examined, and ap- 
proved as conforming to the code, affidavit has been taken as to the 
estimated cost, and the proper fee paid A majority of building 
projects are of such small importance that it is not necessary to 
require the submission of detailed plans to the building depart- 
ment Some arbitrary limit of cost is fixed, say at $1,000 to $2,000, 
within which only rough sketches are required These sketches, 
and the application, will ordmarily be examined when presented, 
so that the builder will suffer no delay. The department should, 
however, reserve the right to require detailed plans if conditions 
appear which are out of the ordinary 

The plans of more pretentious buildings should be presented in 
detail, and should be prepared by registered architects and engi- 
neers Many states now require the examination and registration 
of members of these professions, and important buildings and ap- 
purtenances should not be designed by people who cannot qualify 
accordingly Such plans should be left for examination, and should 
be in duplicate, one to be returned when properly approved, the 
other to be retained m the files of the department for reference. 
If the department, after examining plans, will refuse to give ad- 
vice on incomplete or inaccurate construction details, or to act 
in any way as a designmg agency, incompetent private designers 

The findings of the court of inquiry are pertinent, in so far as they suggest 
the very prevalent pubho nagbgenoe in relation to building conditions The 
court said • ‘ ' The chief blame rests upon the pubhe itself This single accident 
has coat more in material damage alone than all the supposed economies in 
the building department Laws are cheap of passage, hut costly of enforce 
ment They do ifot execute themselves A good law poorly administered is 
worse than a poor law well administered. A public, which, with one eye ou its 
tax rate, provides itself with an administrative equipment fifty percent 
qualified, has no right to complain that it does not get a 100 percent product, 
and BO long as it aceepta pohtioal influence as the equivalent of scientific 
attainment in positions which demand such attainment in a high degree, so 
long it must expect breakdowns in its machinery It is no pait of 

the business of this court to find a scapegoat to order for an indifferent or 
niggardly public. . . ” 
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will soon disappear In Massachusetts, as a further safeguard on 
engineering requirements, the petitioner for a permit is required 
to make an affidavit that aE requirements of the building code 
have been complied with The examination of important plans 
requires time, and there will be criticism if the actual construction 
of a building is delayed on this account. In New York City this 
difficulty IS circumvented by issuing a foundation permit in ad- 
vance of the permit for the superstructure. 

Approved plans, with any correspondence relative to them, 
should be given a filing number and preserved for reference. The 
files may be catalogued by character of structure, name of owner 
and contractor, or location This last basis is best, an index of 
street and numbers affording a simple and immediate reference 

The number and character of the inspections varies with the 
type of building, ranging from the almost continuous and technical 
inspection reqmred on a monolithic reinforced concrete structure 
to the few inspections necessary on a steel frame building. The 
inspections are by the several regulated trades, such as construc- 
tion proper, electric equipment and wiring, heating and ventilat- 
ing, and plumbing. Prompt inspection is necessary to prevent ex- 
pensive delays in construction, and to expedite matters the con- 
tractors usually notify the authorities as to when work will be 
in a proper condition for inspection. 

For inspection purposes a city is laid off in districts of requi- 
site size for each type of inspection, and an inspector is assigned 
to each district. At daily intervals each inspector receives a work 
sheet containing the inspections to be made, as compiled from the 
office records of construction under way and from notices of in- 
spections requested. Each day there is added to this record a 
report on each inspection made, which is ultimately transferred as 
a permanent record to an inspection file geographically arranged 
It IS not practicable to file these reports with the original plans, 
since inspections continue for many years after a building is com- 
pleted The inspection reports and the approved plan can be cor- 
related easily when necessary 

In addition to construction inspection, there must be periodic 
examinatioim of elevators, heating and ventilating apparatus, power 
plants, refrigerating machmery, etc , supplementing that given by 
the underwriters for insurance purposes A list of such equip- 
ment requiring current inspection is maintained in the depart- 
ment, and a sufficient number of inspectors is assigned to cover 
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everything at proper intervals. A record of such examinations is 
filed in the department, and notice is posted on the premises as to 
the date of inspection and the conditions found 

A certain amount of inspection is necessary on older huildmgs 
to determine changes in use that may affect safety, to locate de- 
terioration of structural parts with age, and to secure eomphance 
with newer regulations governing fire escapes, proper exits, and 
enclosure of stairs and elevators. A portion of the inspection force 
should be delegated to reinspeetion work only, and not permitted 
to make any inspections on new buddings, otherwise when the 
department is busy reinspeetion work will be put into the back- 
ground The inspection of new work is pleasant and easy, and 
will absorb the attention of the entire inspection force if there is 
no restraining influence The inspection of sanitary and housing 
conditions is properly an activity of the health, rather than the 
building, authorities 

The proper and economical administration of the budding de- 
partment requires that inspections be made sufficiently often to 
safeguard the interests of the pubhc, but with no unnecessary fre- 
quency. Too frequent inspections only irritate the contractor 
and furnish an excuse to the inspector for finding trivial derelic- 
tions that will justify his job to his superiors The proper num- 
ber of inspections for each type of construction is a matter to be 
determined by the person in charge of the department ’■ 

It IS one matter to require that budding plans conform to code 
standards, and quite another to compel specific performance in the 
actual constiuctiou The inspectors, if honest and competent, will 
report deviations from the code to their superiors in the depart- 
ment What action shall be taken? To be sure, the head of the 

‘Tke practice of tjpioal cities m this respect is indicated by the follomiig 
tabulation taken from tlie Heport on the Building Department of the City of 


Soohester (Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research, 1921), 36 

Indianapolis Detroit Columbus 

Cost $1 to i!2,000 ^ 

Rochester 

New work 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Alterations 

13 

2 

1 

2 

Cost $2 to $10,000 

Dwellings 

34 

4 

3 

4 

Commercial 

3 

2 

3 

5 

Alterations 

3 6 

2 

8 

6 

Cost $10,000 and up, per unit 
of $10,000 

DweUinga 

6 

6 

4 

S 

Commercial . 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Alterations , , , . , . , . < 

5 

4 
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department can proceed to secure a warrant for the arrest of the 
offending builder and appear in court against him, and after the 
usual legal delays and annoyances the offender may he fined or 
censored But this handicaps the work of the department, compels 
inspectors to spend time in couit rather than m the field where 
they belong, and makes unnecessary enemies of peisons who may 
have violated the code either unintentionally or because of the 
chicanery of subordinates or sub-contractors 

The first proper step in enforcement is a warning by the in- 
spector that the code is being violated and a follow-up inspection 
to determine whether the warning has been heeded. Ordinarily, 
such action is aU that is necessary Some cities, e g , Portland, 
Ore, adopt the more formal plan giving a written notice to the 
responsible parties, and in case coriection does not result within a 
reasonable time, serving a second notice designating a number of 
days within which compliance with law must be had If proper 
action IS not taken, a warrant for the arrest of the offending builder 
is secured In Jacksonville, Pla, in addition to warning, a 
notice IS placed on the job to the effect that part of the work 
has been condemned as not being in accordance with law Such 
notice immediately brings the wrath of the owner upon the con- 
tractor Other cities, as New York and Toledo, issue a blunt stop 
order through the inspector when a contractor is found proceeding 
without a permit or in other violation of law. Such stop orders are 
backed by arrests if necessary In Minneapolis a person starting 
work without a permit is compelled to pay a double fee. 

As a means of further controlling code violations, a few cities 
have experimented with the licensing of building contractors. 
The results have not been satisfactory except as a means of con- 
trolling manufacturers and vendors of materials whose activities 
cannot be readily controlled by inspection The application of the 
plan IS limited by legal considerations, and by the fact that the 
revoking of licenses results in the involuntary idleness of employees, 
and m unpopularity with the public. 

Practices for determining the amount of the fee for the 
approval of plans and subsequent inspection of construction differ 
Many cities base charges upon the type and cubic content of the 
structure to be erected Other cities collect a fraction of a percent 
of the estimated cost of the building. The latter practice is con- 
ducive to underestimates and perjury, and if the rate varies with 

the tyue of structure la dlffienlt. nf an-nlmn+inn in +linaa a# aava^ 
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bined use, such as buildings -witb. stores below and flats above 
Some cities use a combination of these plans Under any plan, 
the department should be self-supporting, on the theory that the 
service rendered is largely of particular rather*, than general 
benefit 

With industrial development, increasing attention has been 
directed to the damages arising from the unrestricted production 
of smoke, particularly in the business sections of cities. The soot 
poured out of the stacks of factory buildings, heating plants, and 
locomotives, not only is an annoyance but causes large monetary 
losses by the destruction of materials exposed for sale, by requiring 
the continual cleansing of buildings inside and out, and by the 
destruction of shade tiees The effect of smoke on internal light- 
ing IS also important With smoky air and rainy weather which 
washes the soot down upon the window pane, it is estimated that 
within a few days fifty percent to seventy-five percent of hght 
is excluded Newer medical science is also coming to beheve that 
one of the great dangers of smoke comes fiom excluding the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. 

The purpose of all ordinances regulating smoke is to prevent 
the “emission of dense smoke” within the confines of the city 
What constitutes “dense smoke”? To determine the degree of 
density, certain arbitrary standards are set up, based upon the 
grayness of glass having a capacity to cut off a certain percentage 
of light from a flame having a lighting power of sixteen candles 
The instrument used is called an umbrascope One thiclmess of 
gray glass of sufficient capacity to cut off sixty per cent of such 
light may be taken as the basis of a scale, and four thicknesses of 
such a glass is designated as a degree of darkness equal to that 
of dense smoke. The Einglemann chart ^ is also used, this chart 
consistmg of various lattice works of black lines drawn on white 
paper Difficulty has been found in checking readmgs for the 
Ringlemann chart with those made from the umbrascope, and it is 
concluded by some authorities that the former is of little use in 
practical 'Work With some means of calculatmg density, the smoke 
inspector is able to examine the emissions of smoke from the 
stacks under survey and determine the degree of conformance 
with law. Regulations and ordinances ordinarily do not absolutely 
prevent the emission of dense smoke at all times The density of 
smoke will range aceoiding to the chart, and it is usual to provide 

’PuhHshed by the IT. S Geological Survey 
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that smohe of the maximum density may he emitted for a few 
minutes during each hour, grading down to a point where a very 
considerable number of minutes is allowed to smoke of a minor 
de^isity 

There is considerable difficulty, however, in the enforcement 
of such smoke regulations. To be sure, convictions can be obtained 
from time to time, but they are insufficient to secure the abolition 
of the smoke nuisance. Therefore, the smoke prevention ordinances 
go much farther than regulating the density of smoke They 
deal with boilers, flues, stacks, coal, and manner of firing, and 
attempt to prescribe heating apparatus which will not produce 
smoke Puither, the efforts of the smoke inspector are, in a 
majority of cases, confined to enforcing these construction regula- 
tions and to instructing building owners and operators in methods 
of scientific firing so that smoke may be eliminated ^ 

The abatement of the smoke nuisance has been allocated m 
most instances to the health authorities, on the assumption that 
smoke constitutes a menace to health, and the enforcement of 
regulations concerning the emission of dense smoke has been con- 
fined to the pioseeution of the violators However, with develop- 
ments in the construction of grates, boilers, and stacks, and sci- 
entific methods of stoking, it has been realized that more can be 
done to abate smoke through securing the proper construction and 
use of furnaces and their accessories than by the difficult enforce- 
ment of regulations against the emission of smoke. The control of 
furnace structure is properly a function of the authority of the 
city having to do with building construction, and for this reason 
smoke abatement has frequently been transferred from the juris- 
diction of the health authority to the building department 

As long as public safety is involved, the regulation of bill- 
boards, electric signs, and other advertising structures is a reason- 
ably simple matter under the police power * Municipal ordinances 

‘A compilation of a number of ordinances on smoke prevention will be 
found m The Manual of Smoke and Boiler Ordrnanoes and Jtequirements %n 
the Interest of Smoke Regulation (Public Service Oommitteo of the Smoko 
Prevention Association, lOZi). A study of the police powers in connection 
with such ordinances will be found in Lucius H Cannon, Smoko Abatement • 
A Study of the Police Power as Embodied vn the Laws and Ordinances and 
Court Leoisums (St Louis Puhbo Library, 1924) See also, John B 0 
Kershaw, Puel Economi/ and Smoke Prevention (Van Nostrand, 3d ed , 1925) . 
An interesting study of a particular city is Some Engineering Phases of 
Pittsburgh's Smoke Problem (Bulletin No 8, Mellon Institute) 

’See Howard L, MeBam, American City Progress and the Law (Columbia 
Umv, Press, 1918) for a discussion of billboards from the legal standpoint. 
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may require permits for the erection of such signs, compel them 
to be erected in accordance with structural safety, inspect them 
periodically, and levy a reasonable tax upon them When signs 
aie erected upon the ground, where the possible damage ffbm 
collapse is small, the methods of construction may still be regu- 
lated so as to insure complete safety and prevent the boards from 
being a cover for nuisances and crimes 

Such regulation, however, is not adequate from an msthetic 
sense Serious objection to billboards is not made when they are 
located in the business section of the city, and frequently their 
hghtmg IS a welcome supplement to that provided by the regular 
methods The principal complaint comes from signs and billboards 
placed indiscriminately throughout residence sections. The rights 
of private property stand m the way of solving this particular 
problem The courts have referred repeatedly to the unsightliness 
of billboards, but no higher court has sustained a billboard ordi- 
nance predicated solely upon aesthetic grounds, and numerous 
courts have declared that legislation for aesthetic purposes is wholly 
beyond the scope of the pohce power. However, it is probable 
that, in the course of time, American courts wiU reverse their 
earlier decisions and openly include aisthetics among the objects 
for which regulations may be imposed ^ In Pennsylvania billboards 
are being attacked on the ground that they interfere with safety 
in driving, since the driver cannot read billboards and watch the 
road at the same time, and a bill was introduced into the state 
legislature of 1925 proposing to place under state control all ad- 
vertising signs erected along state highways * 

The assignment of street numbers is a proper activity of the 
building department, although it is often done by the engineering 
service of the city Every city adopts some definite plan of uum- 

Por tlie teathetio point of view, seo 0 M Eobmson, Modern Civio Art (Putnam, 
1018), 152 et seq 

‘The Supreme Court of Maryland remarked m 1908 “It may be that 
in the development of a higher emlization, the culture and refinement o£ 
the people has reached the point where the educational value of the fine arts, 
as expressed and embodied in architectural symmetry and harmony, is so 
well leoogmzed as to give sanction, under some eireumstancea, to the exercise 
of this police power even for such purposes ’’ (Cochran vs Preston, 108 Md. 
220), In a Philippine decision of December, 1916, a statute authorizing the 
removal of billboards was upheld upon the express ground that the pohee 
power may be exercised for resthetie purposes The court argued, furthermore, 
that offensive sights ate in the same category as offensive noises and odors 
(Churchill vs Collector of Internal Bevenue, 14 Official Gazette of the Phihp- 
pme^383) Quoted by MoBain, op. mt , 89 

‘Horace McFarland, “A Proposal to Control Bill Boards,” Nat Mnn 
Ben, XIV, 337 (June, 1925) 
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OHAP bering, as a convenience to citizens and visitors, and as a necessity 
— — to the postal authorities These niimheimg systems are essentially 

similai, and are based on the assignment of a number for each 
given number of lineal feet, usually ten, along a street, the even 
numbers being assigned to the right hand, and the odd numbers 
to the left-hand side Two base lines, usually one north and south, 
and one east and west, are established and all numbers are allotted 
from these bases as zero. In this way, a given number will indi- 
cate in a general way the distance from the base, and will be 
parallel to all other similar numbers throughout that side of the 
city This system is far preferable to that of beginning each street 
as a zero base, x’esulting m a total confusion of numbers. Some 
smaller cities, particularly when laid out in small square or rec- 
tangular blocks, assign one hundred numbers to each block By 
this plan, the distance of a given number in blocks from the base 
line can be known exactly, but the numbers involved become 
too unwieldy for use in a laige community A variation of this 
plan that may be used by cities with numbered streets calls for 
placing the. number of the nearest cross street before each house 
number, the two being separated by a hyphen 
Coat of As with many municipal activities, the authorities responsible 
control*^ for the control of building construction generally complain of in- 
adequate financial support Even though the department is made 
self-supporting, or practically so, through the imposition of fees, 
city councils are frequently reluctant to put the fees sufficiently 
high to provide for the reasonably thorough examination of plans 
and mspection of work under construction and the remspection 
of old work The importance of the duties of building departments 
varies with different communities, as does the thoroughness with 
which the duties are performed In consequence, the yearly ex- 
penditures for building control in the cities of the Umted States 
ranges from five to sixty cents per capita It is advanced by some 
authorities that a yearly expenditure of less than twenty cents 
per capita does not produce worth-while results, and that an ex- 
penditure m excess of twenty-five cents per capita is unnecessary. 
Others believe that a per capita cost of fifteen cents will produce 
good results. Amount of construction done and not population, 
however, should determine inspection expense, and between the 
Lmits of expense just indicated lies a more precise figure to be 
determined by the particular requirements of the municipality, 
assuming that a maximum of service is given for the money spent. 
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Witli respect to efficient service, the activities of a building ohap 

department are of a character that may be measured with a pre- 

cision not possible for all city functions To be sure, the results of Moaoure 
building control as evidenced in unsafe buildings, fires, and aftbi- service 
dents are not as appreciable as are morbidity and mortality rates 
when applied to the work of a health department , but the efficiency 
of even plan examiners and building inspectors can be gauged as 
exactly as can the efficiency of visiting nurses and food inspectors ^ 

The work of plan examiners and engineers is relatively most 
• difficult of appraisal, because in addition to checking plans of engineerB 
varying complexity, time must be spent in consultations with 
architects, engineers, and builders It is practicable, however, to 
require a daily statement from each plan examiner and engineer as 
to the amount and character of work done Such statements can 
bo used to weed out the most inefficient of the staff, and the mere 
recording of each day’s work inspires a friendly rivalry and stim- 
ulates a maximum of activity 

The work of inspectors may be divided into office work, trans- inepeototB 
portation, and inspection, and is more easily measured The daily 
service records of the inspectors should indicate the amount of 
time spent in the office, and office visits should be hmited to one a 
day When in the office, inspectors have an inclination to stay 
there, are dilatory in the preparation of their reports, and are in- 
terrupted by telephone calls and visitors One of the first prob- wortre- 
lems of departmental procedure is that of getting inspectors into SlspeotOTB 
the field at as early an hour as possible The service records should 
also indicate the time spent in transportation to each 30b and the 
time spent on each inspection The number of daily inspections 
that will be accomplished by inspectors varies with the type of 
work inspected, distance to be covered, method of transportation, 
and to some extent the season of the year “ In Detroit building 

*An mfoTirung paper on “Efficiency in a Bnilding Department,” ty H E 
Plummer, inspector of buildings, Portland, Ore, appears in tlie Proaeedvngs 
of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Bnildmg Officials Conference (1924), 

69-80 

’ H E Plummer, ibid., 65 et seq Tables of inspection requirements 
prepared by the buildmg department of Portland, Ore, are based on the 
followmg estimates 

Daily Inspections Daily Inspections 

Type of Inspections per Inspector per Inspector 

Inspection perPerrmt With Auto WitJioutAuto 

Buildmga 2 75 25 18 6 

Electrical ... 270 20 16 3 

Plumbing . . 2 20 16 12 0 
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inspectors average twenty-four to twenty-five inspections per day , 
electrical inspectors, twenty-two or twenty-three, and plumbing 
inspectors, twenty-one to twenty-two Some authorities hold that 
an average of from twelve to fifteen inspections on approved alteia- 
tions and new work are sufficient to constitute a good day ’s work 
Administrative authorities concerned with the personnel of a 
building department must have these data for sound conclusions . 
the average number of inspections necessary to each type of permit ; 
and the average number of inspections that reasonably may bo 
expected from each inspector of each type of construction. With 
a knowledge of the actual or estimated number of permits of each 
character over a given period, it is a simple matter to calculate the 
number of inspectors necessary to perform the work required. 

These data of number of inspections should be translated into 
cost per inspection by dividing into the total cost of inspections. 
This will give a net cost The gross cost should be secured by 
dividing the total cost of operating the department by the number 
of inspections made These figures should be compared over 
periods of years in the same cities, and with similar data from 
other mumcipalities 

It wiU have been noted that the number of inspections is ma- 
terially increased by the use of the automobile In Portland, Ore., 
it has been calculated that the use of automobiles reduces 
the cost of inspections from twelve to fourteen percent 
In Detroit, an inspector with a car makes one third-more inspections 
than a man on foot In that city, municipally owned cars cost 
about $95 a month for operation However, this cost is reduced by 
allowing $50 a month to each inspector who owns his own car, 
deducting two dollars for each twenty -five miles less than 625 miles 
run per month The inspector must be relied upon for the mileage 
record, but by occasionally checking the distance between jobs, 
dishonesty is reduced to a mimmum ^ 

Examination of any city budget will indicate the large num- 
ber of different mspeetiona of private activities made by repre- 
sentatives of the city — of samtary conditions by the health de- 
partment, of safety engineering by the building department, of 
defective sidewalks and streets by the public works department, of 
commercial amusement by the recreation department, of fire haz- 
ards by the fire department, and of all of these conditions by the 

‘ On the whole, however, a flat allowance each month is preferred to the 
mileage baaia See Chap X 
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police At first thought it might appear that economy would be 
served and annoyance eliminated by consolidating certain of these 
inspections However, the requirements to be met are so diversi- 
fied that it IS questionable whether any such plan can be satis- 
faetoiily materialized^ 

* In 1911 the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Eeseaxch made a study 
of the inspection situation in Detroit and conoluded that consolidation was 
not feasible It is reported that an experiment m consohdated inspection is 
under way in Chicago, but the results are not yet available 
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Property loss by fire in the United States has been increasing, 
and in 1924 amounted to $535,000,000, accompanied by more than 
15,000 deaths® These losses, affecting costs of production, insur- 
ance, and taxes, occurred despite increased facilities for fire pro- 
tection and the increased construction of fire-resisting buildings, 

®TIi 0 National Fire Protection Association, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the Underwriters Laboraloiies have prepared many useful 
pamphlets on the sub 3 eet of fire prevention and fire protection. Valuable 
books on the subjects are B B Croko^ Fvre Prevention (Dodd, Mead, 1912) 
and E, U Crosby, H A Piska, and H W Forster, Handhooh of 3%re Pro- 
teotion (7th ed. Van Noatrand, 1924) The Cyclopedia of Fire Picvention 
(4 vols , Aiaeriean School of Oorreapondenee, 1912) is still of value Current 
information should be obtained from the Quartetly and other numerous pub- 
lications of tho National Fire Protection Association, Fm Proteotion 
(monthly), Fite Engineering (weekly), and the Firemen’s Set aid (weekly); 
The Ametiean City (montlily) 

’See yearly statements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters The 
data for 1924 are olassified as follows 


Strxotly Preventable Causes 
Defective chimneys and flues , ... 

Fireworks, firecrackers, etc . ' " . 

Gas, natural and artificial 
Hot ashes and coals, open fires 
Ignition of hot grease, oil, tar, wax, asphalt, etc. . . 
Matches — smoking 
Open lights 

Petroleum and its products 

Bubbish and Utter . ' . ' ] ^ [ 

Sparks on roofs " 

Steam and hot-water pipes . 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers, and other pipes . , , . 


jrariiy jrrevemaoie Causes 


Electricity , . . 

Explosions 
Exposure (including conflagrations) 
Sparks from machinery 
Incendiarism , ' , 

Lighting 

Miscellaneous known causes 
Sparks from combustion 
^ontaneons combustion . , 

Unknown causes (probably preventable) 


$ 20,838,162 
639,131 
3,819,274 
6,306,014 
1,740,418 
29,046,007 
8,332,101 
11,183,421 
1,676,433 
16,931,342 
419,680 
18,658,248 


14,091,789 

8,064,198 

69,030,839 

7,499,600 

1,662,987 

10,922,660 

6,470,790 

6,633,642 

16,110,946 

180,378,441 


Total 

25% to cover unreported losses 
Grand total 


$428,298,226 

107,074,656 
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$636,872,782 
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They are all the more starthng -when compared "with those of 
European countries As compared with American cities, Euro- 
pean municipalities spend little for direct fire protection, and their 
fire-fighting equipment is decidedly inferior in both quantity and 
quality Yet fires are successfully controlled and the annual loss 
from this cause is reduced ^ However, in considering relative per 
capita losses it is well to remember that property located in the 
United States has a higher value expressed in dollars than if located 
abroad, and that the per capita ownership of property is much 
greater in this country Nevertheless, Europe possesses a decided 
superiority in the control of fire, which is due to a number of 
causes. The buildings of European cities are constructed largely 
of fire-resisting materials, and conflagrations are usually of minor 
and localized significance In America, construction is principally 
of wood, due to the abundance and comparative low cost of timber 
Also because of the inflammable nature of buildings, fires once 
under way here are difficult to control and frequently result in 
widespread conflagrations A contributing factor is found in the 
strict regulations of European authorities with respect to build- 
ing construction and fire prevention, and the amenability of Euro- 
pean populations to law Happily, m larger cities at least, sensible 
efforts in behalf of fire prevention as well as fire protection are 
being made, fire hazards are being eliminated, and so-called fire- 
proof or fire-resisting structures are taking the place of less per- 
manent buildings in more congested areas A building is fireproof 
only when its neighbors are fireproof, and it will take several 
generations or more to accomplish the practical fireproofing of 
American commercial and industrial districts 

Organized efforts to protect cities against fire were first evolved 
by the Romans, who introduced formal fire departments inde- 
pendent of the military and the police, and with a personnel both 
well trained and equipped The Middle Ages, however, depended 

‘ The following tabulation of the per capita annual losses of the several 
important oountnes indicates the unnecessary fire waste that is taking place in. 
the United States 

Country Per Capita Loss 


Holland 


4 « 4 

$ 11 

Switzerland 


, , 

15 

Italy 


4 

26 

Australia 



26 

Germany . 

, , 

• * 

28 

Uronoe 


« • 

49 

Great Britain 

• « • • 

4 # * 

72 

United States 

• 

... A • 

4.76 
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entirely upon the efforts of volunteer firemen and soldiers using the 
primitive pail as their equipment. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the hand pump engine was developed, but the inven- 
tion was not placed in immediate general use ^ 

The early ordinances providing for fire protection in American 
cities forbade the use of wooden chimneys and provided for the 
purchase of leather buckets and ladders In most communities 
citizens were compelled to take certain precautions against fires, 
provide water pails and ladders, and go to the rescue of their 
neighbor’s property in event of conflagrations For many years 
this volunteer service was the only pioteetion provided, largely 
hecause fires were infrequent and easily controlled Later, volun- 
teer fire seivice became somewhat formalized and carried a consid- 
erable degree of social distinction The volunteers affected dashing 
apparel and paraded the streets on holidays and gala occasions, and 
in time their organizations came to wield decided political mfln- 
ence, sometimes the members were rewarded with pensions, 3 ury 
exemption, and civil service advantages ® 

The fire depaitments of the nineteenth century were well organ- 
ized and equipped, and the gradual introduction of mechanical 
appliances, including the steam fire engine, made a permanent, 
trained personnel necessary 

Modern development in fire protection methods has been co- 
incident with the increase m the number of fire hazards Conges- 
tion m population and in building construction has made intoler- 
able buildings of combustible material in the business section of a 
city, and has made certain restrictions necessary when such build- 
ings are constructed in other districts Also, the present-day ac- 
tivities that may be earned on in city buildings increases the 
danger of fire, and such buildings as schools, theaters, and tene- 
ments, hecause of their use or occupancy, must be given added 
protection The ease with which fire is produced and its general 
use creates innumerable hazards of which a simpler civilization was 
Ignorant— those of machine friction, inflammable liquids, modern 
heating, transmission of electricity and gas, and strange chemical 
reactions 

Modern fire departments are confronted with the problem not 
only of extinginshing fires, but of decreasing by every possible 

'For the histoiic development of lire protection, see John Kenlon, Fires 
and Fire Fighters (Doran, 1913) 

’Boston organized the first volunteer company under municipal control in 
1678, and imported a hand engine from England. 
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means the hazardous character and use of buildings Construction 
where economically practicable must be of fire-resisting materials , 
provision is made for reducing the chances of fire , dangerous occu- 
pancy IS regulated , certain equipment for extinguishing fires and 
giving of alarms is installed , and appliances are provided for the 
escape of occupants In most cities, all buildings are constructed 
in accordance with a building code which controls the details of 
building, taking into consideration location, use, and size In cer- 
tain areas of high value, only fireproof constructions aie allowed ^ 
The constant inspection of certain buildings is intended to secure 
compliance with law as well as to educate owners and occupants 
to the advantages of proper precautions 

It IS difficult to determme the exact causes of fire since the 
origin of each blaze is usually destroyed before a determination of 
cause can be made Consequently the statistics of fire causes com- 
piled by cities are often erroneous Frequently no investigation 
IS undertaken, the owner or occupant of the property aseribmg a 
cause in which you may be sure no element of carelessness enters. 
The only way to secure reasonably accurate data of the causes of 
fire IS a thorough mvestigation of each case by qualified persons. 

The complexity of modern urban life has introduced so many 
fire hazards that no attempt can be made to enumerate them all ® 
Among the more important causes is the heat produced by various 
hghting and heatmg devices, shoit circuits m the transmission 
of electric power , the friction incident to the operation of machm- 
ery , the use of explosives, oils, gasohne, volatile lacquers, products 
having a mtro-cellulose base, and other inflammahle liquids, and 
the presence of materials liable to ignition by spontaneous com- 
bustion. Dwellings are subject to fire danger from furnaces and 
stoves, electrical appliances, smoking, matches, and lightning 

"While these agents may be the immediate causes of fire, 
often only carelessness permits them to do so, and it is estimated 
that more than half of the fiies m American cities are the result of 
neglect Smokers are careless with cigarettes and matches, fire- 
places are unscreened, gas jets are placed in the pioximity of 
combustible substance, oily clothes are piled so as to ignite by 
spontaneous combustion, rubbish is allowed to accumulate, electrical 
appliances are misused, and buildings are constructed with little 

* This feature of flie protection is discussed m Ohap XIII 

’ Crostoy-I’iske-I'orster, EanSbook of Fire FioteoUon, Ohap VII, enumerates 
practically every cause of fire 
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OHAP regard for fire risks Control of this moral hazard -would be the 
~ — largest single advance to be made in fire prevention. 

AiBon The malicious filing of a struetuic is kno-wn as aison, and is a 

well-orgamzed business m some cities In periods of depression, 
the criminal business man or mannfactuier -will destroy his prop- 
erty for the insurance -with which to settle with creditors, as is 
evidenced by the increased number of files dining such tunes 
Other individuals make it a business to over-msuro and then burn 
at a profit The pyromaniae sets fire to propeity at the urging of a 
diseased mind, and certain criminal individuals burn property for 
revenge Suppression of arson rests in part with the insurance 
companies, since over-insurance is the most frequent instigation of 
this criminal act Failure of insurance agents to value property 
correctly when insurance is asked, and to amend values as business 
changes dictate, is responsible for ovcr-insurance and the tempta- 
tions that go with it 

Although there may be moral certainty of arson in a given 
case, it IS not easy to secure the conviction of the culpable Connec- 
tion with the origin of a fire is easily concealed, and at the best only 
circumstantial evidence exists Not only must a motive be estab- 
lished, but there must be actual proof of the overt act before a com- 
Araon^ plete case is made against the suspect Necessary proof in eases 
of arson results from long and detailed investigation by detectives 
especially trained in this sort of work, and has prompted a number 
of cities to establish arson squads to work in conjunction with the 
fire department ‘ In large municipalities, the detectives assigned 
to an arson squad devote their entire time to the investigation of 
suspicious fires, or at least make such cases their major assign- 
ment Firemen are required to make a preliminary investigation 
of the origin of a fire immediately upon arrival If a blaze appears 
of incendiary origin, or there are grounds for suspecting such 
origin, uniformed police are placed in charge of the premises, and 
the arson squad is summoned If sufficient evidence exists, the sus- 
pect is placed under arrest, pendmg further investigation. "When 
the facts do not warrant summary action, subpoenas are served 
upon the o-wners and other witnesses, and a formal inquisition is 
held These methods are proving effective in dealing -with sus- 
pected arson 

Almost aU large cities have a separate department for fire 

’la some Dunsaiotions these duties aia assumed hy a fire marshal who 
lespoads to aU alarms. 
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protection, which is headed by a civilian commissioner, or occa- 
sionally directly by a piofessional fire fighter. In a few instances 
the board system of control still prevails, the fire chief being the 
diiect agent of the board In commission and city manager cities 
the police and fire departments are often brought into a single 
department of public safety under civilian direction, professional 
officers being in subordinate control of the separate branches The 
wisdom of unifying the general direction of two widely different 
functions is an open question Casual observation may suggest 
that the two departments have much in common, since both have 
a uniformed, disciplined personnel, with high physical require- 
ments As a matter of fact, these quahties are the only ones that 
the two departments do have in common, and many important 
differences separate them The science of fire fighting and the sci- 
ence of policing are, or should be, highly specialized, requiring 
vastly different training and temperament both for the adminis- 
trative head and for the rank and file Seldom has one person 
a complete knowledge of and keen interest in both. Almost in- 
variably, with a single civihan director in charge of both depart- 
ments, policing will be neglected to the advantage of fire fighting, 
or vice versa, Separate departmental organizations are best in all 
cities 

The fire-fighting activity requires the largest part of the per- 
sonnel and equipment of the fire department and is always or- 
gamzed upon a semi-mfiitary basis Fighting fire requires a thor- 
oughly disciplined and highly organized force The smallest unit 
IS the company, consisting of the small number of fiiemen who 
man a single piece of equipment These groups constitute engine 
companies, ladder companies, rescue companies, high pressure hose 
companies, etc , each under the command of a captain or a captain 
and a lieutenant The several companies stationed in a district 
make up a battalion, under the command of a battalion chief, who 
in turn is directly responsible to the fire chiefs or his assistants 

The fire districts vary in size according tO' the wealth, conges- 
tion, fire hazards, and physical features of the territory Topog- 
raphy IS often a governing feature in the layout of districts, which 
wiU be ai ranged so that apparatus does not need to climb steep 
hills, cross railroad tracks, or drawbridges Districts are nat- 
urally smaller in high value sections Stations, of which there may 
be one or more in each district, serve as shelters for the various 
pieces of apparatus, and as dormitories for the men on station who 
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man the equipment No fixed rule can be made as to the number of 
stations in each district, as this feature is governed by the neces- 
sity for different types of apparatus and ease of access to the 
area served The motorization of fire apparatus has made it neces- 
sary to relocate file stations in many instances, to reduce their 
number, and to increase the size of distiicts, because of the gi eater 
area that can be covered by modern equipment It is now believed 
that the limit of distance for motorized apparatus on first alarms 
should be one and one-half miles for residential districts (slightly 
more in sparsely settled sections), and about three-quarters of a 
mile m the congested and high value areas 

Stations are constructed to house one or two pieces of appa- 
ratus, usually an engine and a ladder company Some authorities 
believe that it is desirable to have only one company in a station, 
but this IS a question of finance and administration to be determined 
by the conditions in each particular city The design and con- 
struction of stations should harmonize with surrounding buildings, 
and a fire station in a residential section should conform to the 
architectural treatment of the neighboiing dwellings, so far as 
standardized plans will permit This feature has been given de- 
cided consideration in recent years 

In recent years there has been a marked development of fire- 
fighting apparatus Pumping apparatus operated by internal 
combustion engines supplanted the steam pumping engine , chemi- 
cal fire extinguishers were improved, including the carbon tetra- 
chloride and “foam” type for fighting fires on which water is 
ineffective, and laiger cities completely motorized their equipment, 
which IS less expensive to maintain and faster in reaching fires. 
Gas masks and helmets now enable firemen to enter buildings, and 
to fight fires under conditions that would have been intolerable a 
few years ago Pireboats, of the tug type, are equipped with 
poweiful pumps and used to extinguish fires in property more 
easily and rapidly accessible from the waterside ^ 

Pumping engines are necessary in small cities where the water 
plants are of hmited capacity, and in large cities m all districts 
having high buildings or low water pressure The modern pump- 
ing engine, or pumper as it is generally called, is operated by 
an internal combustion engine, and is capable of delivering 750 
to 1000 gallons of water a minute at about 100 pounds pres- 

^See Harry J. Corcoran, “Seleetion, Care and Operation of Fire Fighting 
Equipment," Municipal and Oounty Engineering, LX2, 209 216 (April, 1926) 
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sure ^ The automotive pumper is considered more reliable than the 
steam pumper and has practically supplanted the latter, although 
the new equipment weighs from 16,000 to 21,000 pounds, and can be 
used only on well-constiueted roadways To meet this difSculty, 
hght weight engines called “suburbanites” are now being made 
These machines will throw a minimum of 350 gallons of water a 
minute and can operate over unpaved highways 

Ladder trucks are of several types, the quick-raismg aerial 
apparatus being used primarily in large cities To secure rapid 
elevation, this ladder is operated by spimg, electric, or air 
hoist. The ordmary ladder truck may also include a chemical 
tank, connected with 250 feet of one inch hose This equipment is 
known as a combination service truck, and is used on all small 
fires Considerable additional equipment is earned includmg axes, 
buckets, burst hose jackets, crowbars, deluge sets (Siamese jomts 
for uniting several water lines into one stream), forcible entry 
tools, hand pumps, life nets, etc 

Triple combinations, so-called, consist of a combination pump- 
mg engine, chemical tanli, and hose body This machine is in 
g.eneral use m cities of small and medium size, and is considered 
by some authorities as desirable for congested areas 

Hose wagons have a capacity of at least 4,000 feet of hose 
usually in two sizes Water towers are heavy, expensive pieces of 
equipment used only in a few of the largest cities All cities now 
require stand pipes in new buildings of over a certain height in 
order to place water on the top floors The water tower is nothing 
more or less than a movable stand pipe erected in the street, 
designed to pour water onto a fire that is too high or too hot for 
hand lines to reach 

A rescue wagon is equipped with special rescue equipment, 
such as life nets, pulmotors, gas masks, restoratives, and acetylene 
torches for cutting metals Its purpose is to aid m the escape of 
people from burning buildings and to give first aid to those in- 
jured Such wagons are manned by a rescue squad of eight or 
ten firemen and respond to all first alarm fires in congested dis- 
tricts If the services of the rescue squad are not requiied, the 
wagon returns to^its station , or in serious fires, the crew is assigned 
to assist the other compames 

The maintenance of automobile equipment requires a repair 

’ Many cities hold their displaced steam pumpers in reserve, equipped "with 
tractors as motive power Some firemen still beheve this equipment is more 
powerful and more reliable than automotive engines. 
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shop and the emplo 3 Tnent of a considerable mimber of skilled 
meebanies, auto repaiimen, electricians, painters, and machinists 

The amount and type of equipment used by a city is influenced 
by the recommendations of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which sets up standards m connection with insurance rat- 
ings The several stations constituting a downtown district may 
contain six or seven engines, two or three ladder trucks, several 
hose wagons, an aerial ladder truck, and a water tower The 
equipment for a*residential district may be one or two engines and 
one ladder truck The total equipment is dependent upon the 
number of stations, in turn determined by the size and hazards of 
the city 

The medical bureau is an important adjunct to the rescue squad 
as well as to the firc-fighting force generally The medical staff 
attached to the bureau renders first aid both to fire fighteis and to 
citizens injured in connection with fires, and responds to second 
and third alarms In addition, the staff cares for all ordinary cases 
of sickness and accident m the organization, and by a careful 
surveillance of the health needs of the personnel increases its gen- 
eral efficiency 

The central telegraph station has been called the heart of the 
fire department, and for its protection is often housed in an iso- 
lated fireproof building devoted exclusively to the purpose Alarm 
boxes connected with the central station are distributed over the 
city at short intervals, although telephones are also used extensively 
for notification of fires — a practice not generally approved by fire 
authorities except in conjunction with the regular alarm system. 

In a modern fire alarm box the transmission of the alarm 
results from the manipulation of a lever revealed by opening the 
alarm box door or window. Boxes m which the sending of the 
alarm is automatic with the opening of the door or the turmng of 
a handle cannot be used because of the facility with which false 
alarms are turned in The number of the box calling is registered 
in the central telegraph station, and the call is repeated a number 
of times This number is usually relayed three times to aU stations 
throughout the city, which procedure enables the entire force to 
know where fires are located, and what may be expected of the 
companies not immediately summoned 

Each piece of equipment is numbered and a schedule is pre- 
pared for each box alarm indicating the number of the apparatus 
that will respond to original and succeeding alarms This is called 
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a "running card” and a complete set covering aU alarm districts 
IS maintained in each station When a company responds to an 
alarm, the remaining alarm districts for which it is responsible are 
obviously left unprotected In consequence, as a company or 
companies within a district respond to an alarm, the running cards 
of the remaining companies are automatically moved up — i e , 
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second alarm assignments become first alarm assignments — to meet 
the new situation This rearrangement may require companies to 
move from their stations to stations more centrally located The 
succeeding alarms following the first aie put in by the firemen 
for the purpose of calling more equipment The final alarm, usu- 
ally the third, fourth, or fifth, depending upon the size of the city, 
summons the maximum of equipment to any alarm district The 
quantity of equipment that will respond to an alarm of fire is 
determined by the nature of the hazards in the immediate vicinity 
An alarm in the high-value area will bring many pieces of appar- 
atus, while an alarm in a sparsely settled residential district may 
caU out only a single piece of equipment designed to deal with 
small conflagrations 

Fire routes are arranged, and kept practically clear of standing 
vehicles so that there may be no unnecessary delay in the response 
of apparatus Even though called, no equipment wiU leave a 
station until the first alarm has been verified by the second sound- 
ing or "round of alarm ” By the second round, however, the 
doors of the station should be open, drivers and tillermen on their 
seats, motors started, and the apparatus manned Before the 
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thiid I'ound of alarm is completed— at least m the daytime — 
the equipment should have left the station. 

Two to three minutes is the maximum time allowed a company 
to reach the most remote fiie on its “running card,” The first 
company commander arriving upon the scene takes charge of 
operations and directs the procedure, until the arrival of the 
battalion chief, whereupon that official assumes charge If a fire 
IS in a high-value area, or involves an industrial section, lines of 
hose are laid and connected with hydrants oi pumpers , ladders are 
erected , and water towers are placed in position 

"With small blazes, proper precautions to prevent unnecessary 
damage are taken, and while hose is connected and made ready for 
use by the first arriving company, water will not be used if chem- 
ical extinguishers will serve 

The fire-fighting procedure follows a definite routine enjoined 
on each company, but the actual technique of extinguishing the 
blaze will be determined by the command officer in accordance 
with certain established principles of fire fighting as modified by 
the exigencies of the occasion The battahon chief, or the chief 
of the department, if he is present, must in a very brief period of 
time survey the burning structure both inside and out, determine 
the nature and location of the fire, its probable direction of travel 
and its possible communication with adjoining property, the struc- 
ture and occupancy of the building, the length of time firemen 
can remam inside or in proximity to the building, the amount of 
apparatus at hand and the amount that may be necessary to stop 
the fire, etc The chief must also determine the quantities of 
water that should be thrown upon the fire and whether the high 
pressure system can be used without danger of collapsing the build- 
mg or of destroying an excessive amount of stock. Neighboring 
buildings must be protected by forming a water screen between 
them and the conflagration Certain apparatus will bo assigned to 
the direction of the battalion chiefs, and the points of attack for 
which thejr wiU be responsible will be indicated When the fire is 
“stopped,” the various pieces of apparatus return to then stations, 
and the other stations are notified and their responsibility for other 
than their first alarm territory ceases 

The police department should cooperate closely with the fire 
department in establishing fire Imes, in mamtaining order in the 
vicimty of a fire, and expediting the movement of apparatus 
When an alarm is turned m, the police department should be 
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notified immediately, and at least one policeman should report in 
response to every alarm 

To reduce fire department costs, it is necessary to utilize every 
company as much as possible In the congested areas companies 
respond to fires frequently, but in other sections equipment and 
men may be idle most of the time, answering only a few alarms 
each month To overcome this difficulty some cities have adopted 
the plan of reducing outlying companies to skeleton strength, but 
with a concentration of large squads of firemen in strategically 
located stations These latter squads support the outlying com- 
panies on every alarm, arriving in ample time to be of service 
in case of a serious fire This program keeps a maximum number 
of men busy for the maximum amount of time 

It 13 estimated that seventy percent of fire loss is due to 
damage from smoke and water This difficulty is being met by the 
development of salvage activities within the fire department, or 
privately as an adjunct to it In some cities the National Fire 
Underwriters’ Association maintains a salvage corps which responds 
to alarms, particularly in business and mercantile districts These 
salvage companies cover counters and stock-shelves with tarpaulins, 
rescue valuable records, and divert the flow of water from upper 
floors by means of channels contrived with tarpaulins at stair- 
ways or through holes in ceilings In some cities, the service hook 
and ladder trucks carry these tarpaulins, and certain firemen may 
be detailed to salvage duty However, effective salvage work can 
come only from more or less specialized training, and with men 
working in a distinct orgamzation ^ 

A report should be made of each fire, large and small Sepa- 
rate operating reports are usually made by each company, the 
officer in charge securing the general data on origin, loss, etc , and 
preparing the consolidated report for headquarters This con- 
solidated report indicates the number of pieces of appaiatus re- 
sponding, the number of hose lines laid, the time required to lay 
them, the time spent in extinguishing the fire, and any other data 
pertinent to a full understanding of the situation The report 
should be made out promptly and turned over to the admmistrative 
division, as a permanent public record 

Municipal fibre departments usually respond to fires outside 
the city limits, when requested to do so by proper authorities, and 

*0. A Grosser, “keport on Toledo Fire Department,” Toledo C%ty Journal, 
X, 91 (February 28, 1925) 
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m emergencies companies wiU even run to neighboring cities A 
charge is usually made for such service Frequently, adjacent 
suburbs wiU contiact with a laige city foi all fire protection at 
an e&tabhshed cost per run 

Effective fire-fighting requires a large amount o£ water under 
pressure ^ This pi essure usually ranges from twenty-five to forty- 
five pounds per square inch at street level, and supplies streams of 
sufficient strength in residential districts In high-value and in- 
dustrial areas, pumpers must be used or the water taken from an 
independent high pressure system 

A high pressure service consists of a separate water system 
gndironing the high value distiict and from which water may bo 
taken at a pressure of from 125 to 150 pounds per square inch 
Powerful streams can thus he concentrated on a fire at great 
heights without the use of pumping engines In a few cities this 
high pressure water is secured by gravity, while others take their 
supply from the water front, the mams being fed by fireboats. 
This latter method has disadvantages and is eventually supplanted 
by permanent pumping stations The mains are kept full of 
water but not under pressure, since this can be secured in less than 
a minute The pumping station is usually a fireproof structure 
removed from the zone of conflagrations, and should be able to 
furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 gallons of water per minute at a 
maximum pressure of 300 pounds High pressure hydi’ants must 
be distinctly marked so that no errors wiU. be committed in making 
hose connections. 

The larger fire departments are under civil service regulations, 
and firemen are selected by competitive examination. The work 
of a fireman is largely physical, but he must exercise certain in- 
telhgenee and alertness, and the physical examination should he 
supplemented by mental and intelligence tests. 

At one time newly appointed firemen were put to work with- 
out preliminary training and this custom continues in smaller 
communities In recent years traimng schools have been estab- 
lished in many cities in which student firemen receive from fifteen 
to thirty days’ instruction, in the use of fire-fighting appbances, 
fire prevention, rescue work, the technique of extinguishing blazes 
of different origins and in different types of structures, etc. 

Firemen are also required to keep fit by drill work at regular 

* Yet fire d^artmeats usa only a fraction of one percent of the water 
pumped by a city ^ 
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periods, usually in connection with company drills Many cities chap 

have dull instructors, trained m up-to-date methods of fire fighting, 

including ventilation, salvage, resuscitation, and similar subjects nriii 
with which the ordinary company or battalion commander is not 
likely to be familiar This plan makes training uniform through- 
out the department, which would not be the case were instruc- 
tion given by company commanders ^ 

Even with dull requirements and routine station duties, firemen 
have much idle time Someone has said that a fireman’s life 
consists of five parts idleness, three paits drudgery, and two parts 
heroism The proper disposition of idle time has not been dealt 
with in a satisfactory manner One solution is to make the de- 
partmental drill more intensive Diagrams of all the important 
risks in a district could be studied and the best method of fighting 
fires in each bmlding determined In addition, every fireman 
could be trained in methods of fire prevention, and given a knowl- 
edge of the combustibility of various materials, the hazards of 
different businesses, etc Such an educational piogram should in- 
dicate to the officers the men of superior abihty and facilitate 
their promotion, to both individual and departmental benefit 

Promotions are made largely from the ranks, both efficiency Promotiom 
and seniority being considered Maintenance of discipline, includ- disoipuno 
ing determination of guilt and imposition of penalty, is usually 
an obligaton of the chief, although there is a tendency to provide 
for disciplinary boards on which the ranks aie represented When 
under formal civil service, it is difficult to dismiss members of the 
force except as the result of preferred charges and a formal hear- 
ing. In any event, firemen once appointed, should be secure in 
their positions as long as efficient and well behaved 

It is recommended that firemen be retired from active duty upon Hetircment 
reaching sixty-two years of age, except in unusual cases “ This 
saving clause enables the department to profit by the accumu- 
lated experience of the higher officers who are free from manual 
labor Firemen are usually pensioned, the rules providing that Pe«8ion« 
members may retire if disabled while on duty or after twenty to 
thirty years of service, if over a certain age Pension funds may 
be provided by taxation, assessment upon members, or a combina- 
tion of these methods ° 

It has been common practice for firemen to do continuous duty 

’ 0 A Grosser, op mt , 91 

“National Board of Biro Underwriters 

* For a disenssion of pensions, see Ohap HI 
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for a specified number of days at a time, being allowed one day 
off m seven, one day off in five, and recently one day off in three. 
Such systems precluded any reasonable amount of home life and are 
a sad commentary on the public opinion that permitted it to con- 
tinue The platoon system was devised to remedy this evil and now 
operates, m some form, in a majoiity of Ameiican cities. Under 
the two platoon system the force is divided into equal groups each 
working a shift of either a ten-hour day and a fourteen-hour night, 
or twenty-four hours on and twenty-four off. The two platoon 
system is advantageous to the fireman and appeals only reason- 
able, although it necessarily increases the size of the force and the 
cost of departmental operations Also, with twenty-four hours of 
leisure, firemen are inclined to engage in incidental occupations 
or employment, a procedure disapproved by those m authority. 
The three platoon plan, providing an eight-hour shift, three sets 
of firemen coming on duty within a twenty-four hour period, is 
required by charter m Toledo, but has never been put m force 
Considering the nature of the duties of firemen, this plan is nothing 
more than an imposition on the taxpayers who unwittingly permit 
it to exist 

Under the system of continuous duty, men were allowed a defi- 
nite time off for meals, which obviously reduced the man-power 
at meal time The best regulated platoon systems do not allow 
tune off for meals, but permit the men to prepare their own meals 
and eat in the station houses This program places the entire 
effective fire-fighting force on duty at all times. 

Fire prevention is of sufficient importance to merit a separate 
bureau in the department, manned with a specially trained per- 
sonnel This bureau should work in conjunction with the author- 
ities controlling the construction and use of buildings, and the in- 
spection of plans and construction for compliance with a city’s 
building code is properly the duty of this authority However, 
the fire prevention squad wiU find a profitable field of labor in 
inspections designed to bring older buildings within the require- 
ments of the code, prevent violations in new buildings that origi- 
nally met requirements, insuring the presence of fire extinguishers 
examining fire exits, nse of standing room in theaters, etc, In some 
cities, this bureau tests all seeuery of theaters, requiring that it 
be fire resistmg. Inspections to detect hazards in both husmesa 
and residential areas is a very important factor m fire prevention, 
and is most significant in reducing the number of fires Many 
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citica assign a fireman to aU large gatherings to insure law 
enforcement 

A lemedy for indifference witli respect to fire-prevention 
measures lies m popular education as to its importance and in the 
development of greater personal responsibility The schools pro- 
vide excellent media for the spread of this anti-fiie propaganda, 
and circulars, newspaper articles, and pubhc addresses certainly 
leave some impression on the adult mind Some jurisdictions 
establish a fire-prevention day or week, during which special 
instruction is given in fire-prevention and in protecting human 
life from fire. 

As a practicable method of reducing fire hazards in congested 
business sections, eveiy city of consequence has established fire 
limits within which it is unlawful to construct, or remodel to any 
great extent, a structure not of a fire-resisting character This 
regulation is enforceable under the police power of the state.^ 

Increased fire protection and materially reduced insurance rates 
are secured for larger buildings through the use of automatic 
sprinlders, and automatic eleetiic alarms Hazardous buildings are 
equipped with such apparatus, and schools, hospitals, and other 
public buildings are also making such installations A sprinkler 
system consists of pipes fastened to the ceihngs of a building, 
the pipes having sprinkler heads at close intervals, sealed 
with a fusible material melting at a relatively low temperature. 
As the solder melts under heat, levers are released and the water 
IS discharged against a deflector, covering a floor area of about 
100 square feet with a fine spray ® The automatic alarm is used 
piincipally where the accidental letting go of a sprinlder head 
would damage valuable goods. It consists of a network of wires 
which expand under heat, completmg an electric circuit The 
modern sprinkling device is also equipped with an alarm located 
either m the watchman’s quarters or in the nearest fire station 
There are other means of private fire protection, such as periodic 
patrol, but they are not so elaborate nor as efficient 

The cost of fire protection in American cities is large but 
necessary. The width of streets, height of bmldings, number of 
inflammable structures, water supply, area, topography, platoon 
system employed, rates of compensation, and numerous other fac- 

* For a more detailed diaoasaion, aeo Chap XUI 

’ Orosby-Fiske-Forster, Handbook of Fire Protection, Chap X2IS, dis- 
CUBBes automatic sprinklers and rules for their installation 
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tors determine this item of the budget in any city Cities of more 
than 30,000 population in the United States are probably spend- 
ing over 1100,000,000 a year for the general conduct of fire depart- 
ments ^ In 1923 fire-piotection cost ranged from $150 to 14.00 
per capita, the principal item, salaries of firemen, running from 
$1200 to $2400 each a year ^ 

Fire insuianee is devised to spread fire losses among many 
persons mstead of allowing unduly large risks to he borne by a 
single mdividual, the rates paid being designed to cover the collec- 
tive loss by fire over a given period of time These rates vary, 
and are determined both by the hazard of each paitieular property 
insured and by the general hazard of all property within a par- 
ticular city It IS, therefore, necessary to measure these hazards, 
and these tasks are assumed by the local inspection bureaus and 
the National Board of Pire Underwriters 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters is responsible for 
measuring the general hazards of cities The board is an organiza- 
tion of approximately 180 stock fire insurance companies, and its 
purposes are to promote good practices by all companies, do main- 
tain the stability of individual companies by reviewing their risks, 
to prevent arson, to promote engineering standards, to furnish 
statistics on fire insurance, and particularly to rate the ability of 
cities to protect themselves against fire. This rating is based upon 
prevalence of inflammable biuldings, water supply, climatic con- 
ditions, fire protection, etc All cities are classified into ten groups, 
based upon standards foimulated from a study made of condi- 
tions in 500 cities The sum of the maximum points of deficiency 
that a city may have totals 5,000 and is divided in accordance 
with the following relative values ° 


Jiemtve values 


Water Supply .... , . 

Eire Department . . 

Dire Alarm . , 

Polrce , 

Building Laws 

Hazards . . , ’ 

Structural Conditions 

Points 

1,700 

. ■ . 1,600 
560 
60 
200 

800 

700 


6,000 


(Bur^u^ofbGns^s, ^52,000,000 StaMias of DepartM 

• Bureau of Municipal Eoaearoh 

O'lii Fowna of ih& VniteA States 
(National Board of Eye Underwriters, 1916) 
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Cities and towns are classified liy the relative number of points 
of deficiency in fire defenses and physical conditions as follows 


Pirat 

Ol.iss 

0 to 500 points of defloiency 

Second 

) ) 

. 501 to 1000 

33 

3 3 

3 3 

Third 

) ) 

. 1001 to 1500 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

Pourth 

3 > 

1501 to SOOO 

33 

3 3 

33 

Pifth 

3 3 

2001 to 2600 

3 3 

33 

3 3 

Sixth 

3 3 

. 2501 to 3000 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

Seventh 

3 3 

8001 to 3500 

3 3 

3 3 

33 

Eighth 

3 3 

3501 to 4000 

33 

3 3 

3 3 

Ninth 

3 ) 

4001 to 4600 

33 

3 3 

) 3 

Teiitli 

33 

. . . 4601 to 6000 

3 3 

3 3 

33 


Such classification is valuable not only for insurance purposes, 
hut also as a means of inducing cities to increase their protection 
in order to secure lower insurance rates The requirements for 
first and second class ratings are extiemely exacting, with the 
result that there are no cities in the first class and only a few in the 
second A city must determine for itself whether it is economi- 
cally justifiable to make the necessary expenditure to advance its 
classification, as the physical features of the city and its chmatic 
conditions may make the realization of some requirements exces- 
sively expensive A report on every large city, which describes 
existing conditions and offers recommendations as to how improve- 
ments can be made, is published at intervals 

The examination of individual properties to determme a proper 
rate is the task of the local inspection bureau maintained by the 
fire insurance companies operating in a partieular territory. Such 
a bureau examines, when necessary, each property insured, and 
rates it in accordance with the so-called Dean schedule, which has 
been adopted in a number of states, and the use of which is being 
rapidly extended ^ This schedule is based upon the fundamental 
assumption that there are three types of building construction — 
frame, brick, and fireproof It assumes a one-story building 1,000 
square feet in area of each type of construction, located without 
any fire protection whatsoever, and assigns a unit rate of one to 
each On the basis of actual experience with fire losses, this umt 
of one can be increased by some definite coefficient for each addi- 
tional stoiy and any additional space added It is evident that 
these bases can be ai ranged in the form of a table which will apply 
to all such buildings in a community without fire protection How- 
ever, cities have fire protection, and, as has been explamed, are 
arranged in ten classes according to the number of points of de- 

‘ A. S’ Dean, Analyt%o System for the Measui ement of Bolative Fire Saearcl 
(printed by J. v. Parker) 
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ficiency from standard Again, knowing tke element of risk of 
these three types of construction in the cities of each class, it is 
possible further to modify the schedule by this coefficient This 
makes schedules available for the three types of construction, for 
any height of building, with any floor area, in any classified city. 

It will be pointed out, however, that certain other elements in 
addition to height and area enter intO' tho fire risk of buddings. 
These hazards are exteiior walls, foundations, roofs, ceilings, 
stairs, chimney stacks, breeching and stove pipes, fireproofing, 
exterior additions, oeeupancy, etc , the hazards being modified 
slightly for each type of construction It is possible to examine 
any given budding with these hazards in mind and make proper 
additions or deductions in accordance with a definite schedule of 
allowances. In larger cities all buddings are periodically sched- 
uled by tho local bureau and the results made available to fire 
underwriters. These schedules will indicate that a certain per- 
centage must be added or subtracted from the unit risk as indicated 
in the Dean schedule designed for the building 

So far, then, the schedule is merely an abstract percentage to 
the unit one and nothing has been said about the actual rate to 
which these coefficients shaU apply The basic rates are estab- 
lished by the local inspection bureaus for each state These basic 
rates apply to all types of buildings, and when multiplied by the 
proper coefficient, found by examining the Dean schedule, will 
indicate the rate to be applied in any given instance. The loss 
experience of different communities varies, which fact demands 
different basic rates The basic rates represent the amount charged 
on $100 worth of insured property on the standard one-story 
structure having an area of 1,000 square feet. A table is con- 
structed according to this basic rate and compiled by use of the 
Dean schedule, which shows the rate charged on any structure in 
any class city 

In general, the administrator should assure himself of two 
facts first, that the scheduhng of buildings by the local inspection 
bureau is done accurately and without favoritism, and second, 
that the basic rate applied to a eity is proper, providmg only a 
fair return to the insurance companies. 
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For a mimber of centuries the public has recognized that 
certain diseases can be communicated from one person to another 
and has made organized efforts to reduce such communication to 
a minimum Particularly during the plague periods of the Middle 
Ages, diseased persons were quarantined by the military, their 
domiciles placarded, and various additional precautions taken, 
some of which arc now known to have been without effect The 
crude methods of disease prevention were employed without 
knowledge of the means by which contagious and infectious diseases 
are communicated, and it was not recognized that animals, in- 
sects, food, and water are disease carriers of importance In 
connection with personal quarantine, some ofScial efforts were 
made to eliminate nuisances objectionable to smell, on the assump- 
tion that there was a vague connection between objectionable odors 
and disease Such efforts, coupled with a hurried burial of the 
dead, constituted the principal official health work until recent 
times, and were supplemented with the individual use of charms, 
vile smelling chemicals, and pungent herbs ^ Not until the middle 


'Tor a brief statement of health, orgamzation and administration it is 
diffloult to add to the summary of C II A Winslow and H I Hams, “An 
Ideal Health Department for a city of 100,000 population,” Section II of 
the JR 0 port of the Committee on Mumeipal ffealth Department Fraotioe of the 
American Public Health Association in cooperation with the H S Public 
Health Service (Pubho Health Bulletin No 136, July, 1923), and “A Pro- 
posed Plan of Organization of Community Health Work for a City of 60,000 
population, ” m A Eealth Survey of 86 Cities by the Eesearoh Division of the 
American Child Health Association (1925). These statements should be supple- 
mented by the several separate sections appearing as Section I of the first 
report, and Section II of the latter study Por the details of administrative 
procedure, consult J Scott MacNutt, Manual for Sealth Offloers (Wiley, I^Id) 
Many health surveys of individual cities are available, including the outstand- 
ing study. The Cleveland Eealth and Eospital Survey (Cleveland Hospital 
Council 1920). For a guide to making such studies, see Murray P Horwood, 
Fulho Health Surveys (Wiley, 1921) For current reference, see the Pro- 
of the ATtieTioati JPuiUc Seorlth Associotton (amiiial) and AmoTwan 

Journal of FubUo Eealth (monthly) 

•“This day I did in Drury Lane see two or three houses 
a red cross upon the doors, and ‘Lord have mercy on us' writ 
Was a sad sight to roe, being the first of that kind that, to my 
I ever saw. It put me into an lU conception of myself and my 
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of the nineteenth centnry did the control of disease become an 
accepted public activity delegated to a single health authority. 

The past fifty years have marked the establishment of public 
health woik on a sound foundation, and with results that have 
justified the inci easing expenditure of public funds for this pur- 
pose These modern activities started with the propounding of the 
germ theory of disease, which serves as a place of beginning for 
the work of disease prevention and cure This work has pro- 
gressed rapidly, with the help of medical practitioneis, both public 
and private In 1877 Pasteur published Ins first paper showing 
that fermentation was caused by living organisms, establishing 
the basis upon which the geim theory of disease is predicated It 
became knovra that innumerable minute organisms, of “which there 
are perhaps 1,500 different kinds, variously known as germs, mi- 
crobes, bacteria, and bacilli, exist in the air and upon nearly all 
substances These organisms serve both useful and harmful pur- 
poses They are the cause of the numerous fermentations by which 
cheese, yeast, vinegar, and alcoholic beverages are secured. Other 
similar organisms, less than 100 in number, are of a pathogenic 
character and are the source of disease when they enter the human 
body These disease geims may be introduced in food or liquids, 
through the bites of insects, directly through abrasion, or by con- 
tact with discharges of the mucous membrane For example, ty- 
phoid and certain other bacilli are carried by water, milk, or solid 
food, yellow fever is transmitted by the bite of the yellow fever 
mosquito, mucous membrane discharges are responsible for the 
spread of diphtheria, measles, seal let fever, whooping cough, and 
common colds These bacteria multiply rapidly, particularly when 
food and temperature are suitable to their growth, increasing 
largely by division Such division is always made within a few 
hours, sometimes within twenty minutes, so that the number of 


the organisms increases enormously by geometric progression.^ 
Beginning with the work of Pasteur, there have been many ai 
vances in this field From the discovery of the organism of leprosy 

I waa foicea to buy aome loll-tobaeco to smell and to cliaw, which tooh awav 
the appiehenaion ITrom Samuel Pepys, Diari/, m which are mentioned 
^erous measures of plague prevention ‘ ‘ A Doctor of Medicine ’ ’ in Itudyard 
Kiphng^ Sewards and JFazries^ is also of interest 

^ TO ^ (Williama and Willtina, 

1924), Md W H. Park, Anna W Willaams and Charles Krumwiede, Fatho- 
TT (Loa and Pebiger, 8th ed , 1924) See also, taul H 

GeKruxS Mi^obe Smters (Harcourt, 1926) , and for the life of a great physi- 
tfen in this field, Mwie D Gorgas and Burton J Hendrick, mmarn Crawford 
|rpas (Lea and Pebigex, 1924) •' 
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in 1879, through the isolation of the cause of yellow fever in 1919, 
the work of isolating tlie organisms that are responsible for some 
of the inoie common and malignant diseases is still continuing 

With tins knowedgo at liaiid, modern health authorities must 
concern themselves with the development of measures that will 
prevent the spread of communieahle disease organisms, and with 
the identification of the particular organisms that cause diseases, 
in order that ailments may be properly diagnosed and steps taken 
toward their cure. Health authorities have therefore concen- 
trated their labors on quarantine, so that diseases may not he 
transmitted from one person to another, disinfection, so that the 
houses and the personal property of persons infected cannot serve 
as a means of transmission, the elimination of certain carriers of 
disease bacteria, such as rats, mosquitoes, and flies ; the protection 
of food from contamination by requiring that the conditions under 
which it IS handled and produced are sanitary and that the persons 
handling it are free from infection , the development of individual 
immunity through the building up of general health , and the con- 
quering of infection by the artificial introduction of serums and 
vaccines into the bodies of individuals, so that they will have an 
increased resistance to disease The development of serums and 
vaccines has gone on with such a pace that smallpox, diphtheria, 
typhoid, rabies, tetanus and possibly scarlet fever and measles may 
be considered as susceptible of complete elimination^ 

The resulting relation of government to public health is two- 
fold, involving both prevention and cure, with greater emphasis on 
the former The cure of disease is essentially an individual matter 
in which there is large personal incentive on the part of the persons 
afflicted, it being to their own interests to promote rapid recovery 
However, it is not always to their immediate personal interest to 
prevent the spread of disease to other persons Without the pres- 
sure that comes from an orgamzed community, an individual taken 
by disease which is communicable may, through mdifference or 
ignorance, transmit that disease to a large number of other per- 
sons , or an ignorant individual may mamtain sanitary conditions 

* For an excellent brief diaeussion of this phase of public health, and hygiene, 
see W B Munro, Munioipal Government and, AdmvtmtraUon, (Macmillan, 
1926), U, 268-273, and Part II of J Scott MacNutt, Manual for Sealth 
Offloers (Wiley, 1916) An extended treatise is Herbert H Waite, Duease 
Fieventton (Orowell, 1926) A historical development of public health tvot1% 
is published m the Jubilee Volume of the American Health Association, Aj 
Ealf Century of PuMio Sealth, edited by Mazyok 0 Eavenel (American Healtp 
Association, New York City, 1921) ^ 
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that are a menace, not only to ins own health, hut to the health of 
the community The state, then, in its program of disease pre- 
vention finds it necessary to make a certain amount of provision 
for the cure of disease, particularly m persons who would other- 
wise be a menace to their neighbors It is now accepted that every 
city should provide some official organization empowered to act in 
this field of prevention, and to function in the cure of disease so far 
as cure acts as a preventive measure 

Taking advantage of scientific advances, including the deter- 
mination of the specific nature of many diseases, the use of 
vaccines and serums, knowledge of the means by which certain 
diseases are transmitted, the curabihty of some diseases by the 
use of the x-ray and radium, as well as general education of the 
pubhc m the prevention of disease, and the building up of individ- 
ual immunity to disease, has resulted in a material reduction of 
sickness and death and in a lengthening of the average period of 
human life ^ The results of this work are best indicated by certain 
statistics accumulated by the New York City Department of Public 
Health ® In 1891, in that city, 241 out of every 1,000 babies born 
died before they were a year old, ^ e , nearly one-fourth Now, 
only seventy-one out of every 1,000 die, or only one-fourteenth 
Malaria, m 1870, accounted for twenty-seven deaths per 100,000 
of population Now deaths are rare Smallpox, in 1872, caused 
a mortality of 124 per 100,000 of population, which contrasts with 
the fact that not a death from this disease has occurred in New 
York City in the last nine years The death rate from tuber- 
culosis in 1871 was 406 per 100,500 population In 1921 it had 
been brought down to eighty-nine per 100,000 Had the rate of 
1871 prevailed during 1921, there would have been 23,350 deaths 
instead of 5,143 Forty persons per 100,000 of population died of 
typhoid fever in 1870 , in 1921, this rate had fallen to two persons 
per 100,000 In former years, the death rate from scarlet fever 
was about 100 per 100,000 and today it has been reduced to five 
per 100,000 In 1869, measles caused the death of sixty-two out 
of every 100,000 population, and by 1921 the rate had fallen to 
three per 100,000. 


^Dr Aleck P Harrison, “The Organization of a City Health Department,” 
Texas Mwmovpahties, VTI, 78-83 (July, 1920). 

A * Quoted by the Ohio Institute, Oolumbus, 0,, as of the year 1921. Interest- 
graphs illustrating similar data will be found m the pamphlet of Louis I 
'^uhlm, Some Problems of lAfe Hxtension (Metropohtan Life Insurance Oo., 
924) 
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The carrying out of measures for the furtherance of pubhc 
health is based, first of all, upon specific authority conferred by 
the constitution and legislation of the state But in many of its 
aspects it rests simply upon the exercise of police powers Police 
powers are derived from the well established principle of common 
law that no person may use his property in a way to injure any 
other person, and under this power the public assumes the right 
to regulate the conduct of citizens in such a way that their acts 
or delinquencies do not work material injury to others 

The control of public health is primarily a state function. 
Many activities undertaken by a municipality are for the con- 
venience and benefit of its own citizens, but public health has a 
broader scope than mere city boundaries Disease germs do not 
respect city charters and artificial territorial lines, and for this 
reason it is necessary that the state government prescribe mini- 
mum health standards and regulations for the entiie area under its 
control. Usually the state legislature enacts a health code detail- 
ing these minimum essentials and delegating their administration to 
a state health authority Local communities create their own 
health authorities as prescribed by law and enact such additional 
health regulations as are sanctioned by state law and city charter, 
and appear needed in particular localities In a larger way, such 
local health authorities represent the state authorities, and there^' 
fore act in a dual capacity, being instrumental in the enforcement 
of both local and state regulations Always, such local authorities 
are subject to certain supervision by the state, and the latter may 
not only enforce a minimum of health regulation, but may actually 
assume direction of situations that have got beyond local control. 
Because local health authorities so represent the state, they ordi- 
narily exercise an authority not common to other city departments. 
Under the police powers, they can perform acts that would not be 
sanctioned on the part of other city ofScers; and m certain emer- 
gencies they may expend funds without the usual control of the 
municipal legislative body.V 

The health authorities of a commumty ordinarily operate in 
both admimstrative and legislative capacities, and occasionally 
exercise quasi-judicial powers Admmistrative duties comprehend 
a responsibility for the enforcement of health regulations promul- 
gated by the state and the local governments Legislative power 
13 involved in the enactment of regulations having the effect of 
* See J Scott MacNutt, A Mamal for Health Offloers, Ohaps I-III. 
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law, and suitable to situations not covered by other legislation 
Judicial authority is involved when decisions are made as to the 
scope of local powers, and as to the extent that police powei shall 
be exercised 

For these reasons, it is customary for a municipality to have the 
health authority lodged in a health board Such boards of health 
may be elective, but almost universally are appointed by the mayor 
or the city council, or are of an ex-officio character. Bx-officio 
boards may melude all of the members of the city council, the 
mayor, and heads of certain important departments, or they may be 
only an unofScial advisory board of physicians. In some cases, the 
character of the membership of appointive boards is prescribed by 
law, the personnel to consist of a certain number of physicians, 
engineers, laymen, nurses, and others There has been a recent 
tendency to dispense with boards and lodge the health authority in 
a single executive, responsible only to the mayor or city manager. 
This executive may be supported by an ex-offieio or appointive 
board acting solely in an advisory capacity. On account of the 
legislative and judicial authority reposing in the health author- 
ities, it is believed that provision for an appointive board to exer- 
cise this authority is in accordance with sound organization The 
tenure of the members of appointed boards will vary, but the 
lerms of office should not aU expire at the same time, thus pre- 
venting a continuity of policy. 

In cities emplojung the board, rather than the single appointed 
executive plan, the detail of actual administration and the carrying 
out of the health measures should rest with a health officer ap- 
pomted by and responsible to the board The health officer should 
have administrative ability, plus thorough technical traimng, and, 
according to prevailing opinion, should be a physician A medical 
education is useful, but there has been a recent tendency to appoint 
trained health officers who are not necessarily doctors of medicine. 
Speciahzed courses in public health work, including biology, samta- 
tion, and kmdred subjects, have been established m a number of 
universities, leadmg to a certificate or degree m public health, and 
graduates are finding increased opportunities in professional 
work ^ 

On the administrative side, a health officer is responsible for 

*See Allen W Freeman, "The Health Board and the Health Officer," 
Beport of the OommUtee m it%mcnpal Eealth Eepofrtmont FraoUoe, Chan. I , 
and A Eealth Survey of 86 CtUea, Chap n 
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conducting a department of government employing persons of 
diversified training wlio are in constant contact with the puhhc 
Aside from technical training, an essential qualification of a health 
officer 13 ability to direct employees and to deal with the public 
This public may be ignorant of the necessity for puhhc health 
regulations, and the task of the health officer becomes one of educa- 
tion, of appealing to enlightened self-interest, and, in extreme cases, 
of compulsion. In such circumstances, the value of tact cannot be 
overestimated A health officer who rides roughshod over popular 
good will will very shortly find himself in difficulty with influen- 
tial citizens and with those branches of the government which are 
particularly responsive to political situations. On the other hand, 
the modern health offieer must not go too softly, making puhhc 
welfare subservient to political expediency, and relaxing regula- 
tions because they are offensive to powerful personages in the 
community ^ Somewhere will be found a happy medium of con- 
duct that will secure a large degree of public cooperation and 
conformance, and at the same time preserve the department from 
assaults that would eventually destroy its usefulness The health 
offieer should have available a sufficient number of competent 
employees so that he need give little attention to office routme, but 
can devote his time and energy to developmg pubho contacts and 
mspecting the field activities of his organization It must be^ 
assumed that an office requiring the peculiar qualifications neces- 
sary to successful health admmistration will be filled without re- 
gard for political considerations, preferably by civil service, and 
for a tenure dependent only upon capable administration The 
compensation of the office should be sufficient to secure and retain 
competent full-time direction 

To carry out successfully a thorough program of pubhe health 
service, the activities of a health department should be directed 
along somewhat the following bnes 

‘McNutt, op. mt, 14-16 The readers of Sinclair Lewis, Anowmvth 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1926) will recall the extremeB of health administration 
pictured in the arbitrary methods of Martin Arrowsmith, as opposed to the 
yielding conduct of Dr Piehenbaugh 

‘ The activities here outhned are suggested by the American Public Health 
Association, the particular wording, with shght niodiiieation, being taken from 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Eesoarch, Survey of Norfolk, 331 et seq 

‘ The discussion of these several servicee in the following pages follows 
closely the program recommended by C E A Winslow and H I Harris, “An 
Ideal Health Department for a City of 100,000 Population,” op ett , 2^-271, 
and “A Proposed Plan of Organization of Community Health for a City of 
60,000 Population,” A Sealth Survey of 86 Cvties, 667-614 
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1, General administration,, meluding the correlation of all health activities , 
preparation of the budget, selection of employees, mnintonanco of 
records and reports, issuoneo of licenses and permits, care of buildings 
and stores, and all other activities which relate to the department as 
a whole 

2. "Keeping of vital statistios, including the issuance of birth and death 
certificates, and the colloction and compilation of data relative to 
births, deaths, and diseases 

5. Conti ol of commiinioable diseases, including notification and registra 
tion of diseases, the piovision of quarantine, the study of epidemiology 
as it relates to the protection of food and water supplies, the pro- 
vision of immunization against diseases tlirough the administration 
of the various serums and antitoxins of piovod value, and tho pre- 
vention of diseases of animals which are communicablo to man 

4. Pi omotion of child hygiene by means of prenatal woik among expectant 
motheis, the supervision of midwivos, maternity hospitals, day 
nurseries, and other institutions for tho care of children, tlie medical 
inspection and supervision of tho health of school children; and the 
issuance of employment certificates. 

6 Control of occupational diseases through notification and registration of 
diseases; the physical examination o? workers, and the inspection of 
premises to prevent industrial hazards 

6. Supervision of milk supply by the inspection and scoring of dairies 
and places where milk is handled or sold, the establishment of milk 
standaids, etc 

7. Supervision of food products, including their production, handling, and 
sale, the inspection and condemnation of animals slaughtered for food 

^ purposes, and the control of pubhc food markets 

8 Fromston of laboratory seimoe for tho detection and prevention of 
disease, and the determination of such facts relative to food, water, 
air, etc , as may be necessary for adequate health supei vision 

9 Publio health education thiough publications, lectures, exhibits, etc. 

10 Control of nuisances, including the investigation of complaints; the 
prevention of health hazards by reason of unsanitary conditions of 
yards and promises, the extermination of lats, flies, mosquitoes, and 
other creatures which carry disease, and the prevention of nuisance 
arising from promisenons spitting, nse of common utensils, common 
towels, etc. 

11 Supervision of hospitals and dispensaries in so far as such control may 
be legitimately exercised by the health department 

12. Supervision of the construction and oooupancfy of buildings from tho 
health standpomt 

13. Supervision of water supply and sewage disposal, in so far as it aSeets 
the community health. 

14. Supervision of the opeiation of public conveniences, such as publio 
baths and comfort stations 

The proper operation of a health department is impossible 
■without the information that is made possible by the collection, 
tabulation, and interpretation of statistics of morbidity and mor- 
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tality. These data not only tell the health officer about conditions chajP 

existing in his community, but point the way for modiflcation ^ 

Because of their importance and because their treatment is a 
medical as well as a statistical problem, the activities having to 
do with vital statistics should be located entirely within the health 
department and operated independently of other public agencies 
The compulsory reporting of certam social and disease data must 
be secured through adequate legislation and should include the 
registration of marriages, births, deaths, and all cases of com- 
municable diseases Periodically these data should be tabulated 
and such correlations bo made as will indicate the relationships 
of disease, death, sex, age, districts, and nativity. Some author- 
ities also maintain that the health department should maintain a 
continuous record of each child from birth through school until a 
work certificate is granted, although this practice is by no means 
universal Every department should also record information with 
respect to all persons selling, manufacturing, or handling food 
products ; as well as a record of inspections made, conditions found, 
and dispositions made of complaints of all lands It has been sug- 
gested that the bureau of vital statistics may also function in some 
respects as a research staff, making studies of mortality and 
morbidity and such other problems of public health as may guide 
the health officer in his work ^ # 

The most important feature of disease pievention is the control 
of communicable diseases including scarlet fever, measles, diph- 
thena, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, smallpox, chickenpox, etc These 
diseases should all be reported to the health authorities by the 
attending physician and every case investigated by a public health 
nurse. More serious diseases, such as diphtheria, smallpox, and 
scarlet fever, should be seen by a medical officer and specimens 
taken for laboratory diagnosis and verification In every case there 
must be quarantine for a reasonable time,“ accompanied by the 
disinfection of all infected discharges, and a cleansing of both 
person and habitation at the termination of the case A good 
scrubbing with soap and water is most effective for this last pur- 
pose, fumigation now being used only when insect borne diseases 

'See Louis I Dublin, "Vital Statistics," Beport on Mumcipal SeaUJi 
Vepa/rtment Practice, Chap. XVtll, and A SeaXth Swvey of 86 Ctttea, 

Chap III 

'See the model health code prepared by the Oomtmttee on Model Health 
Legislation of the American Public Health Association, Amenoan Jownal of 
Publu) Eealth, XI, 269 (March, 1921), 
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are involved Some authorities urge that tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, because of their peculiar character and neeessauly dif- 
ferent treatment, should be controlled by separate divisions of the 
department dealing with communicable diseases This segrega- 
tion IS piobably feasible in large communities hut is not concuried 
in by some health officers on the grounds that in smaller cities it 
wiU require too many specialists 

In cases where persons infected with communicable diseases 
cannot be propeily cared for at home, or where there is danger 
of the spread of disease to others, it is usual to provide some form 
of hospitalization In smaller communities, arrangements for space 
suitable for isolation can be made with private or semi-public 
hospitals, at a per diem per patient In larger cities, the health 
authorities should construct and maintain contagious disease hos- 
pitals Such hospitals take the place of the old-fashioned pesthouse 
employed during the unenlightened days when the proper care 
of contagious disease was unknown In addition to the isolation 
and care of contagious disease cases, provision must be made for the 
detection and control of carriers of all infectious communicable 
diseases 

Recently there has been a large development in the use of serums 
^and vacemes for both disease prevention and cure, and one of the 
most important duties of every health department is to provide 
these supplies free, or at a low cost Frequently, supplies are 
located in designated drug stores and police stations where they 
may be obtained by physicians Smallpox immunization has been 
known for more than a century and a half, while immunization 
against typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles is 
comparatively recent. SmaUpox vaccination has removed that 
former scourge from the group of important diseases, and present 
occasional outbreaks are the result of official or public neglect. 
In most states smallpox vaccination is compulsory, although en- 
forcement IS handicapped by religious and liygiemc propaganda 
on the part of certain groups. Health authorities usually enforce 
smallpox vaccination at the time a child enters school Upon 
exposure, unvaccinated children and adults may be quarantined, 
although it is customary with children only to require that they 
remain away from school for the quarantine period. The admims- 
tration of toxin antitoxin for diphtheria and of serum for scarlet 
fever is ordinarily optional, but effort is made to persuade parents 
to utihze the former or permit the health authorities to do so. 
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Immunization for scarlet fever and measles is as yet in the experi- 
mental stage The control of typhoid carriers is so complete that 
immunization is unusual unless persons are entering areas in which 
the quality of water, milk, or food is questionable ^ 

The first organized interest m the prevention and cure of tuber- 
culosis came from volunteer philanthiopie agencies, and these 
organizations have continued their activities both in education for 
the prevention of tuberculosis and m the conduct of tuberculosis 
nursing and dispensaries. In consequence, many but not all, health 
departments have been content to leave these activities in semi- 
public hands Large cities, however, have ordinarily taken over 
the purely medical side of tuberculosis work, largely leaving to 
private agencies the conduct of educational piopaganda against the 
disease The control of tuberculosis is as essentially a pubhc 
activity as is the control of any communicable disease, and re- 
gardless of the policy that may be followed, health authorities 
must not be relieved of the responsibihty of making certain that the 
machinery for controlling the disease is operating efficiently ^ 

In spite of requisite legislation it wiU be found difficult to 
compel the reporting of cases of tuberculosis by physicians, and 
in fact many cases will exist that are not properly diagnosed or 
in which no medical attendance has been secured However, the 
health authorities should bend every effort to secuie as complete 
reporting of this disease as is possible and should enter mto 
cooperative arrangements with social woikers and others, with a 
view to learning of cases that have been brought to the attention of 
these persons Probably from seven to nine active cases of tuber- 
culosis exist to every death in the community and the effectiveness 
of the reporting may be measured accordingly ® Because cases 
of tuberculosis are not always properly diagnosed the health au- 
thorities should make available to private physicians facilities 
where proper diagnosis can be made 

Once a case of tuberculosis is known to the authorities they 
should take steps to see that the infected person is properly taken 
care of at home, or in an institution, both for the welfare of the 


^Sae Allan W Freeman and W Thurbar Faloe, "Control of Communicable 
Diseases," Report on Municipal Health Department I^TaoticCj Onap 1X1, and 
A Health Survey of 86 Cities, Chap IV 

»See 0. B A Winslow and Gertrude F Baker, “Tuberculosis," Seport on 
Mumoipal Health Department Practice, Obap. IV j and A Health Survey of 88 

Cit%6S, Cliat> V -r, , mr 1. 

•For a study of the incidence of tuberculosis, see Franungham. Monograph 
No 10, Final Summary Deport (National Tuberculosis Association, 1924) 
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individual and as a means of insuring that the patient will not 
become a menace to others Frequently it is desirable to establish 
tubercular ehnics where treatment may be given ambulant cases 
and vs'here persons who desire may receive a thorough diagnosis 
In any event, the family of the infected person must be educated 
in methods of home treatment and in the means of proper dis- 
infection in order that the spiead of infection be made impossible 
While it IS reeogmzed that tuberculosis in the early stages can be 
successfully treated in the home, sanitariums or hospital facihties 
should be provided for all advanced cases and for those eases 
where proper home facihties are lacking It is sometimes urged 
that aU eases should be hospitalized for at least a short time in 
order to inculcate good health habits 

An important part of anti-tuberculosis work should be pro- 
vision for suitable employment and livmg conditions for arrested 
cases In this activity the cooperation of employers and welfare 
organizations must be secured If persons recovering from this 
disease could have proper home environment and treatment, and 
suitable work could be secured for them, a large amount of eventual 
hospitalization could be avoided Finally, the health department 
should provide the usual machinery of open air schools and free 
camps, which can offer facihties for children who are under- 
nourished, for contact cases, and for other persons who are not 
so advanced as to require home or institutional care ^ 

The control of venereal disease presents a special problem to 
the health officer because of social questions involved Many states 
have legislation reqmring the reporting of all such cases, but it 
IS frequently more honored m the breach than in the observance. 
As a compromise, some health officers permit attending physicians 
to report cases by number, withholding the name and address, a 
procedure which is reasonably satisfactory so long as the patient 
takes proper precautions to prevent the infection of others In 
many instances, however, after a few treatments the patient 
ceases medical treatment, although stiU uncured In consequence, 
the health department has no assurance that the reporting of the 
disease means the suppression of the source of infection 

One means of control that is efficacious is the examination and 
segregation of prostitutes In larger commumties the health de- 

*See Philip P. Jacobs, The Tuberculom Worher (Williams and Wilkins, 
1023) ; and the annual TraneacUons of the Ifational Tuberculosis Association. 
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paz’tment should maintain hospital facilities where these persons 
can be hospitalized immediately upon discovery Any such pro- 
cedure, however, requires the complete confidence of these persons 
in the health authorities, and will bring the latter in frequent con- 
flict with the police department if the police insist that all known 
facts be communicated to them Obviously, the health depart- 
ments must decline to cooperate with police authorities in any 
such manner 

However, the greater portion of venereal disease cases are 
problems of home treatment m which the principal elements m- 
volved are early discovery and thorough medication, To this end, 
some cities maintain venereal disease clinics where treatment la 
either free or at a small cost In conjunction with all of these 
activities the health department should carry on a thorough educa- 
tional campaign and should within its limits encourage movements 
for the suppression of vice ^ 

Child hygiene should include work in connection with both 
infants and public school children The begmnmg of infant work 
IS in the pre-natal clinics for the medical examination and m- 
struetion of expectant mothers, particularly in those sections of the 
city where the standard of education and mteUigence is such that 
instruction is desirable if children are to be safely brought into the 
world and given a reasonable chance of life afterwards Some 
large cities even provide obstetrical care through hospitalization 
and obstetrical nursing for mothers not otherwise m a position 
to secure proper care In any ease there should be a heensing and 
supervision of midwives, restricting the practice of the profession 
to competent persons, along with the universal admimstratjion 
of silver nitrate in order that blindness from venereal disease may 
be prevented Some cities provide infant welfare stations in 
certain districts where medical advice may be given to mothers 
with respect to their children and milk or diet formula dispensed 
at cost or free as circumstances require Some authorities have 
gone so far as to suggest that every, child from birth to five years 
of age should be visited by representatives of the health depart- 
ment to insure that it is receiving proper care and that the de- 
partment should mamtain a current record of all children from 
birth through to school age Such procedure may be highly de- 

*See Maiy A. Clark, "Venereal Disease Control,” JBeport on Municipal 
Sealth Fraotioe, Chap. V ; and A Eeatth Survey of 86 Cities, Chap. VI 
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sirable but raises the question as to what point free public health 
service shall cease and proper care be left to the initiative of the 
individual ’• 

The desirabihty of health activities with school children and the 
extent of such activities is discussed in the chapter on education.^ 
In this field, however, there is a continual question of jurisdiction 
—shall the woik be done by the health or by the educational 
authorities? There is no categorical conclusion In certain emer- 
gencies, if not at other times, the health of school children is closely 
related to the general health of the community, and it is entirely 
within the province of a department of health to prescribe and 
enforce the precautions necessary to safeguard the city. On the 
other hand, health education, to be successful, must be a part of 
the regular school curriculum Piobably the best solution of the 
problem is a cooperative arrangement between the two authorities 
by which a health progiam can be agreed upon and carried out as 
the respective budgets of the two authoiities wiU best permit, ade- 
quate arrangement being made for the care of private and parochial 
schools 

The principal elements of a complete program of health super- 
vision for school children involves two factors first, daily examina- 
tions by the teacher and then by a school nurse of all children 
apparently suffering from colds and fevers or having other indica- 
tions of commumcable disease, and second, the periodical physical 
examination of all children for the detection of physical defects. 

Experience indicates that the teachers wiU be moie than ordi- 
narily careful in referring suspected cases to the school nurse and 
that the school nurse is quite competent to determine what cases 
should be sent home for parental and perhaps medical observation 
Both the nurse and the teacher will err on the side of safety and 
with any reasonable suspicion of illness the best place for the 
pupil IS at home and in bed 

The physical examination requires more thorough treatment. 
Originally it was beheved that each pupil should be examined each 
year by a physician with respect to general Health, nutrition, 
cardiac and lung conditions, vision, hearing, teeth, etc It is now 
felt that three such physical examinations are sufficient — one at 
entrance, one at about eight years of age, and one finally at about 

'See Ira V Hiaoook, "Infant Hygiene,” ’Report on Mvmotpal Health 
Proo^e, VT, and A Health Sweep of 86 Cities, Ohaps VII-IS 
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fourteen^ A complete report on the physical condition of every 
child should bo made known to the parent and the school nurse 
should undertake such follow-up work as seems necessary to bring 
about a coireetion of the defects found In no case should parents 
be urged to utilize the climes established by the city until there 
IS an indication that they will not use the private medical resources 
at their command. Some cities do provide school dental clinics, 
but it is not recommended that the municipality extend its services 
beyond this point “ 

Most communities provide that children upon reaching fourteen 
or Sixteen years of age may be allowed to work provided family 
circumstances make it necessary and if certain eontmuation classes 
are attended It is particularly desirable that these young chil- 
dren should not be permitted to undertake work beyond their 
strength Before issuing working papers every applicant should be 
given a thorough physical exammation and all the examining 
physicians should have a clear understanding of what constitutes 
sound health and normal development and should do their examin- 
ing in accordance with standard requirements which wiU be the 
same for all " 

Accident prevention is essentially an obligation of the state 
government rather than of the municipality, and is taken care 
of through current factory inspection by that department of the 
state government which is entrusted with the interests of labor, 
supplemented by the work of the safety committees in the several 
factories, and of interested civic organizations. In the same way, 
certain occupational diseases are matters of state rather than of 
local control However, it is entirely proper that local health 
departments should undertake the careful mvestigation of indus- 

’ Certain selected children should bo examined regardless of age These 
will include the children greatly under weight and others recommended for 
examination by nurse or teacher 

*Ira V. Hiscoeh and W T Falas, “School Health Superwaion, ’ ’ Eeport on, 
Mmiiyipal Hoalth Praotioe, Chap Vila, and A Bealth Survey of S6 Cities, 
Chap X See also. Health Eduoation, a Program for Fuhl%c Schools and 
Peaoher Trammg Institutions (Eeport of the Joint Committeo on Health 
Problems on Education of the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, New Torlc, 1924) , Bealth Through the School Ba/y 
(Educational Bulletin No S, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton, D C , 1924) , and Annual Seport of Conference on Bealth Education and 
the Preparation of Teachers (H. S Bureau of Education and the American 
Child Health Organization) , Transactions of the American Child Bealth 
Organisation (annual); and the numerous puhheations of the Children’s 
Bureau of the H 8 Department of Labor 

*6e6 Bessie Eunzel, “Woilnng Paper Procedure,’’ Seport on Municipal 
Bealth Practice, Cliap VH-h 
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tries in which occupational diseases may he anticipated and should 
take such steps to reduce the incidental morbidity and mortality, 
although cooperation should be expected to exist between the local 
and state authorities ^ 

There is scarcely any activity of the public health department 
which does not involve the use of nursing service The nurse serves 
in every branch, — child health work, visitation of cases of eom- 
mumcable disease, assists in climes of all types, follow-up work 
in the homes, etc. Since public health nursing covers practically 
all public health activities, two distinct policies naturally result 
with respect to nursing organization Some authorities believe that 
the best practice is the establishment of the nursing service as a 
separate activity for each function Under this system the nursing 
districts of the city are large and several specialized nurses operate 
in the same district but in different fields Others are of the 
opinion that generalized nursing is best, the districts being smaller 
and one nurse made responsible for practically all nursing service 
in the area ^ 

Milk plays a highly important part in modern diet and is so 
easily a earner of disease that its production and distribution must 
be given careful supervision by the health authorities. This work 
is ordinarily undertaken by a division of food inspection, one 
branch of which is devoted to the subject of mdli:. 

Until recent years the pubhe authorities having to do with the 
quahty of milk were of two distinct opinions as to the best 
method of procedure Some believed that milk of a high grade 
could be best secured by careful inspection of dairies and dis- 
tribution plants, grading them according to predetermined stand- 
ards “ and forbidding by proper legislation the distribution of milk 
withm the city that was not produced under sanitary conditions. 

^ Naw York Oity maintains a elinie for occupational diaeases and under the 
direction of Dr Louis J Hairia, has undertaken numerous studies of the 
subject See a number of reprints and monogr^hs ■written by Dr Hams and 
published by the Department, particularly The Opportumties Which Industrial 
Wygiene Offers to the General PraotUioner and to the Public JSealth Officer, 
Ocoupational Pauses of Ill-Health; Industrial Hygiene, Clvmoal Types of 
Oeoupational Diseases, ate, etc 

’ C E A Winslow and Margaret E Burkhardt, ‘ ‘ Public Health Nursing, ’ ’ 
Eeport on Mumoipal Health Praotioe, Chap X, and A Health Survey of 86 
Cities, Chap XIV A standard work on the subject is Mary S Gardner, Public 
Health Nursing (Macmillan, 3d ed, 1924:) Ear ebnies conault Michael M 
Da-yis, Jr , and Andrew E Warner, Dispensaries (Macmillan, 1918) In Dayton, 
Ohio, the experiment with generalized nursing has produced excellent results 
and should be studied by any person interested in the su'^ect 

•Sample standard score cards are provided by the IT S Department of 
Agriculture 
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Others believed that the most practical plan of milk control was 
through proper pasteurization coupled with a reasonable amount 
of inspection to insure that distribution plants were maintained 
in a sanitary condition. In small communities the periodic in- 
spection and grading of dairies is entirely possible at a reason- 
able expendituie of money In large commumties the milk supply 
is received from many dairies scattered over a large area, some- 
times loeated in several states To inspect these plants properly 
would require an expenditure of money beyond the reasonable 
means of the average community Under these circumstances it is 
probably wise to require a careful pasteurization which should be 
defined by law and made mandatoiy by frequent inspection, and 
the quality of milk should be checked by frequent chemical and 
bacteriological examinations In all events the cattle produemg 
all the milk supply of a city should be tuberculin tested since it is 
estimated that a considerable percentage of tuberculosis is of 
bovine origin^ 

In addition to the control of milk supply most health depart- 
ments undertake a supervision of foods and drugs, the standards 
of the Federal Pure Food law having been adopted by a number 
of stites. Food regulations usually comprehend the licensing of all 
establishments where food products are* sold such as restaurants, 
bakeries, groceries, candy stores, markets, soda fountains, fruit 
stands, and some provision for their periodic mspection Some 
health authorities, however, restrict their activities to places where 
food IS consumed upon the premises and endeavor to require the 
proper sterilization of all utensils used In this connection effort 
has been made, with more or less success, to inspect aU food 
handlers to insure freedom from communicable disease Health 
authorities usually provide that food offered for sale which is to 
be consumed by the public without cooking shall be protected 
from dirt by proper screens or other enclosures, although stringent 
regulations will meet the vigorous opposition of dealers ^ 

One of the great difficulties met in this branch of health work is 
the proper control of meat supply Meat which is provided by 
larger slaughtering establishments and subject to inspection by 

* Seven percent of all tuberculosis in bumans, and as much, as tturty-tliree 
percent in that of children under five years of age 

See Ira V. Hiscoct, “Milk Inspection,” Beport on Mm,%o%pal EealtJt 
Fraatice, Ohap XII, and A Eealth Survey of 86 Cities, 205 210 Also, Pro- 
ceedings of the International Assoowtwn of Dairy and jkilh Inspectors. 

’ See Ira V Hiscoek, ‘ ‘ Pood and Drug Inspection, ’ ’ Beport on Municipal 
ffealth Practice, Chap XIII 
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the United States government creates no problem The real trouble 
arises with the small slaughtering houses in every community 
which are difficult of regulation because the amount of slaughter- 
ing does not require the continuous services of an inspector Some 
cities have endeavored to meet this situation by providing a public 
abattoir for local slaughtering, and excluding from the city aU. 
meat not inspected either at this abattoir, or elsewhere under the 
Federal law ^ 

Adequate laboratory facilities for the bacteriological examina- 
tion of disease cultures and for the chemical and bacteriological 
examination of milk are absolutely necessary for the successful 
operation of any health department ® 

In a city nuisances frequently arise from the improper treat- 
ment of privy vaults, stable manure, rubbish, garbage, and places 
fostering the breeding of mosqnitoes and rats. For the control of 
these sources of disease the health authorities must retain a squad 
of sanitary police, pieferahly uniformed, to investigate promptly 
all complaints and undertake the regular and systematic 
inspection of unsamtary premises and conditions If possible, 
these nuisances should be eliminated, but if that is not practical, 
efforts should be made to see that their possible annoyance is re- 
duced to a minimum Sometimes proper control of garbage and 
sewage will bring the health authorities in contact with other 
departments and require an amount of diplomatic action that will 
tax the ingenuity of the health officer So far as private citizens 
are concerned with the maintenance of nuisances it is not antici- 
pated that the authorities will secure a maximum of action through 
legal prosecutions Sanitary police should be selected because 
of their ability to accomplish I'esults through persuasion, and legal 
action should be taken only as a last resort ' 

To some extent there wiU be a conflict of jurisdiction between 
the health authorities and those authorities having to do more 
particularly with the control of building construction The build- 
ing code of the state ordinarily deals with safety requirements and 
provides that buildings be built in such a manner as to minimize 
the danger of loss by fire and accident. These purely structural 

' See Oliarles Thom and Albeit 0 Hunter, Mygiemc Fundamentals of Food 
JSandhng CWiIhaias and Wilkins, 1924) 

“Bee Ira V Hiseock and Margaret S. Hiscoci, “Public Health Labora- 
tories,” IBeport on Mnmcipal Eealth Practice, Ohap XE, and A Eealth 
Survey of 86 Cities, Chan XII 

“See Ira V. Hiboock, “Sanitary Inspection and Sanitation,” Report or 
Municipal Eealth Praotias, Chap XIV 
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lequii'ements should not be enforced by the health authorities, but 
should be administered by a special department empowered to 
pass on building plans and inspect the construction of buildings 
On the other hand, m conjunction with such construction, the 
health authorities will be interested in securing a Tmmmmirt height 
of ccihngs, the proper lighting of hallways, and ventilation of 
bathrooms and hallways, provision for water supply, sewer con- 
nections, sanitary appliances and plumbing — matters that may be 
dealt with in a separate housing code. In some jurisdictions aU of 
these matters are left to the safety department which is made 
responsible for enforcing all provisions relatmg to building con- 
struction The approval of the health department may be required 
on all buildmg plans although this scheme places an unnecessary 
annoyance upon those engaged in building Perhaps the health 
authorities are most interested in the use to which buildmgs are 
put after they are constructed Most housing codes prescribe the 
minimum amount of sleeping space that may be allotted to lodgers 
and provide that ceitain sanitary provisions must be made for 
their comfort These are conditions that cannot be controlled 
through the mere inspection of construction plans, but must be 
regulated through periodic inspections of structures used for hotel 
and lodging purposes Incidentally, such inspections are not as 
simple as they sound and compliance with housing regulations is a 
difficult matter to secure^ 

The ordinary small city will not furnish general hospital 
service. Care of the sick in institutions is one of the oldest of 
human chanties, and for more than 1500 years the maintenance of 
hospitals has been an activity of the church and of associated reli- 
gious organizations An activity so deeply rooted in rebgious or- 
ganization and continuing over so many years cannot be easily 
destroyed in favor of general community action, nor is there 
need that it should be For this reason, in every community 
of any size there are hospitals, supported and operated by rehgious, 
semi-religious, or charitable oiganizations, and supplemented by 
private institutions organized for profit. These institutions are 
usually sufficient to take care of the general hospital requirements 
of a small city, for both health and charity purposes, and the 
ordmary municipahty fimds it more expedient and economical 
to contract with such orgamzations for such care These hos- 
pitals themselves do a large amount of chanty and health work, 

^Hiacoek, op mt 
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OHAP and very few of them can be considered as entirely self-supporting. 

~ — ■ Contracts with such institutions usually run for one year and 

provide that all eases referred by the health and charity depart- 
ments of the city shall be taken care of at a per diem rate in 
wards This situation does not mean that as a city increases in 
size and responsibility it is not necessary to have some form of 
municipal hospitalization 

oontagiouB Very few private or semi-private hospitals are adequately 

di66QS6 , 

hoapitaifi equipped to handle contagious eases For this reason, it is easen- 
tial that the community, by general action, provide for a contagious 
disease hospital Originally, such hospitals were devoted almost 
entirely to the cure of such diseases as smallpox and were known 
as pest-houses They were ramshackle affairs, located in isolated 
sections of the country adjacent to a city, and only a minimum 
of attendance was given to the victims who found themselves 
placed in them However, with the development of medical 
science and the increase in knowledge of the means of preventing 
the spiead of contagious diseases, cities have built complete hos- 
pitals for aU contagious diseases, of which smallpox is only one, 
and these institutions are so equipped and so managed that the 
possibility of infection being transmitted from the institution to 
other patients, to the attendants, and to the pubhe is far less than 
would be the case were the patients isolated in their homes. Larger 
cities can be counted upon to supply special hospital facilities 
for tuberculosis, although these are frequently supplemented by 
private organizations interested in preventing and curing this 
disease 

The numerous accident and emergency cases which occur 
every day in a city are taken care of in a general city hospital, 
if one exists, and every hospital naturally furnishes some emer- 
gency service, even though it does not specially aim at this type of 
aid If the patient and his family are without means, he is kept 
in the hospital until recovered If they have means, they are 
supposed to pay an amount sufficient to cover the services rendered. 

H^itai exact number of hospital beds that should be provided in 

a city, either by public or by private effort, cannot be stated 
categoneally. Health authorities, however, feel that the ordinary 
mumeipahty should have six beds per 1,000 inhabitants. The 
division of these beds among contagious, surgical, medical, and 
tuberculosis cases is a matter for local determination 

Hospital orgamzation and administration will not he discussed 
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here in detail, because it is decidedly technical and is not an ordi- 
nary function of the municipality The administration of a hospi- 
tal is in many respects kindred to the administration of a hotel. 
The manager, known as the superintendent of the institution, 
cares for a large number of guests, supplies them’ with the con- 
veniences of a hotel in the way of light, heat, food, and bedroom 
equipment, with continuous attendance in the way of nursing 
service, and with medical attention from regular physicians and 
internes The superintendent is responsible for the operation of a 
building, having under his direction nurses, doctors, etc., and 
the problem is one not of medicine, but of business administration 
For this reason, there has been a tendency in recent years for 
hospital superintendents to be men who have had training in the 
operation of hospitals, recruited from individuals who have ability 
and an interest in this activity, rather than men taken from the 
medical field This does not mean that a doctor may not be a 
good hospital superintendent, but only that a good hospital super- 
intendent need not be a doctor ^ 

It will be noted that municipally owned and operated ’hospitals 
have a dual function On the one hand, hospitals are established 
and operated for the purpose of controlhng disease, such as con- 
tagious disease hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoriums On the 
other hand, the community is required to fm-msh hospitalization 
for a large number of charity cases and for emergency relief 
cases. The two have no logical connection From the community 
standpoint, one is a health matter, the other a charity matter 
The health authorities will insist that contagious hospitals and 
hospitals that have to do with the prevention of disease should be 
administered by the health authorities, m order that their work 
may be correlated exactly with the other work of the health 
department Equally, on the other hand, the charitable author- 
ities of the community wiU insist that hospitals dealmg with 
charity and emergency cases should be operated by the chanty 
authorities for exactly the same reasons. Therefore, m some larger 
cities we see two sets of hospitals, side by side, administered by 
entirely different orgamzations One is not prepared to say that 

* See rrani B Ohapmaa, Hospital Organwatwa^and, Operation (Maetnallan, 
1924), W. M Oole, Cost Accounting for Institutions (Konald, 1913); Wm V 
S Thorne, Hospital Aooountmg and, Statistics (Button, 1918), and Edward A 
Eitzpatnck “Inter-relationships of Hospitals and Communities,” Modern 
Hospital, Vol 24, 133-144 (February, 1926) For current reference, see the 
Prooeedmgs of the American Hospital Association (annual'' Hospital Mmage- 
ment (monthly); and The Modem Hospital (monthly) 
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this 13 an incorrect sitnation Nevertheless, it is not conducive 
to the con elation of the work of the different types of hospitals 
For this reason some authorities insist that all of the hospitals in a 
community having a public character should be unified under one 
authority. This authority may be a separate, distinct hospital 
commission, or a superintendent who will be independent of both 
the health and charity forces of the city Or, if this is not feasible, 
the hospitals may be umfied in the health department, giving such 
service in a charitable way as may be necessary 

A serious problem of hospitalization that may or may not 
have any direct connection with public health has to do with the 
high cost of illness and the practical impossibility of the so-called 
middle class affording competent medical attention The indigent 
are not only eared for, but often receive the attention of the best 
physicians and surgeons in the public hospitals and clmics The 
wealthy, of course receive proper medical treatment, because they 
can afford to pay for it But there is a very important group of 
citizens in between that can afford to pay and desire to pay a 
moderate amount for medical care, which amount, however, is 
insufficient to cover even reasonably good attention This is a 
serious situation, and a solution appears impossible at this tune 
Hospitals are expensive to run, and either the patients or the tax- 
payers must pay for their operation Possibly the public will 
eventually mamtain municipal hospitals, in which patients may 
pay for service but use doctors of their own choice, the charges 
being moderate and deficits being made up frankly by taxation 

But if the state is to subsidize hospitals, how much farther 
may it go in promoting the health of individuals in a field that has 
little or nothing to do with the general pubhc health? Is it one 
thing to prevent the spread of communicable disease, and quite 
another to repair the teeth or perform an operation for an indi- 
vidual at public expense because that individual is without suffi- 
cient funds? Or is it a proper function of government to undo 
to a hmited extent the inequalities created by the economic sys- 
tem? No answer to these questions is proposed^ 

If there are hmits to the amount of money and effort that must 
be spent by the public on behalf of the health of individuals over 
and beyond such action as is necessary to prevent the spread of 
disease, then it seems desirable that the health authorities should 

‘ See 'W. Thurbei IFales, “Expenditvies of Health, Depaitaents,’* Beport on 
Mumoipai Sealih Pfaotuse, Ohap. II. 
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undertake an educational program that will eventually bring about 
an individual appreciation of the need of health To this end 
many health departments have a particular branch devoted to the 
question of health pubhcity. Periodic bulletins are prepared of 
different matters, ranging from those that may have an appeal 
to any citizen to furnishing detailed reports on morbidity and mor- 
tality designed particularly for those peisons with a medical train- 
ing Occasionally special reports aie issued on the control of com- 
municable diseases, infant hygiene and like subjects In addi- 
tion, the health authorities make use of the press, lecture platform, 
schools, churches, and similar agencies as a means of general health 
education warning against certain prevailing conditions ^ 

In the chapter on the budget there was some consideration 
of the feasibility of developing standards by which the long- 
sought efficiency and economy of public work could be measured 
It is curious that in public health, one of the more recently under- 
taken public activities, these standards have been brought nearer 
perfection than elsewhere Certain of these standards are, in- 
deed, rudimentary and obvious , the merest novice in public affairs 
can examine the morbidity and mortahty rates of a city and de- 
termine the health standards that prevail, although a really ade- 
quate interpretation involves, of course, takmg careful account of 
climate, water supply, types of population, migration, etc The 
health authorities have gone further, and the American Pubhc 
Health Association has prepared detailed standards that the more 
skilled administrator can apply in determining the rating of a 
city as compaied to other municipalities “ It is hoped that this 
example will prove profitable to less progressive mumcipal de- 
partments 

^Sae George Anundsen, “Public Health Education,'’ Eeport on Mumeipal 
Sealth Praotioe, Ohap X'^I, and A Health Eeport of 86 CiUcs, Chap XIII 

‘Appraisal Form for City Health Work (Ainerican Public Health Aaaooia- 
tion, 1926), 
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Professor Bode opens his Fundamentals of Education by stating 
that “the usual procedure, m most of our human affairs, is to do 
the things that need to be done and afterwards to construct a 
theory in order to explain just what was done and why it was 
done ’ ’ ^ The author goes on to say that we become interested in 
theory, only after the results of practice fail our expectations , and 
the formulation of a theory helps to determine the causes of such 
failure. 

So, in discussing the administration of education it seems 
desirable to state first the accepted reasons as to why we have 
formal education at all, although the average reader will have 
some defimte notions of his own S A Courtis says that “Edu- 
cation is to be conceived as a pioeess of social heredity which 
results in the integration of personality and the maintenance of a 
progressive social order In other words, in a democracy it is 
the function of education to provide for both the needs of the 
individual and the needs of society, keeping the one in balance with 
the other * This means that education must develop the physical, 
mental, and moral resources of the individual so that each citizen 
may be equipped to earn a livelihood, to make the social adjust- 
ments necessary in our civilization, and to appreciate the wealth 
of our cultural heritage The community, then, in the interest of 
its general and particular well-being, must make, and has made, 
education’ both free and compulsory® 

^Standard manuals on. school adnumstTation are Bllwood P Oubherley, 
PubUo JSohool Adm-imstration (Houghton Mifdin, 19S2) , and Strayer, Engel- 
hardt, Medaughy, Alexander, Mort, and others, Proolems m Educational 
Administration (Colnmbia TTniversity, 1926) An outstanding school survey is 
The Cleveland School Survey (Cleveland Foundation, 1918) For current 
reference consult Journal of the National Education Association (monthly) , 
Eesearoh Sulletin of the National Education Association (hi monthly) , Amort- 
oan School Board Journal (monthly), and the numerous educational journals 

’Boyd Bode, Fundamentals of Education (Macmillan, 1922) 

•Quoted by Arthur M Moehlman, Public Education in Detroit (Puhho 
School Pub, Co , 1925), 216 

• Complete statements of the philosophy of education tviU be found in 
Bode, op cit , J ohn Dewey, School and Society (Dnrv, of Chicago Press, 1916 ) ; 
and J Crosby Chapman and George S Counts, Principles of Education 
(Houghton Mrfflm, 1924). 'MniiTO, op cut, 330. 
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Formal education, at best, is a relative rather than an absolute ohap 
thing, and facilities and efforts must be applied to its purposes ~ — 
in the order of their importance Not all persons have the ability 
to acquire, or the time to devote to the acquisition of, the full 
benefits of educational effort Neither is the state as yet in an 
economic position to provide maximum educational opportumties 
were each citizen ready to utilize them Because so large a pro- 
portion of American youth gives only a few years to formal school 
work, that work must, after the basic fundamental subjects are 
completed, cover first of aU the pupil’s economic requirements, 
followed by civic and cultural needs, in the older named ^ 

In this industrial age in which extreme specialization of train- JJauat/jai 
ing and effort is necessary to insure personal success, as well as 
common progress, it is essential that the public schools place in the 
hands and heads of young men and women the means of economic 
production A mere knowledge of reading, writmg, and arith- 
metic IS insufScient Means must be taken to determine the native 
ability and inclinations of each youth, and to train these qualities 
with a view to the greatest usefulness m life Out of such useful- 
ness will come the wealth and leisure necessary to the fullest de- 
velopment of cultural values 

Next to economic requirements stands traimng m citizenship 
Not only has life grown more complex, requiring a fineness of 
social adjustments unnecessary in other generations, but com- 
munity effort has come to play a most important role in that 
life Government grows increasingly complex The services ren- 
dered to citizens are extending in number, importance, and cost 
It IS essential to wise control that the public know, understand, 
and evaluate these services Information must come largely from uemooracy 
reading and digesting press accounts of public matters It is a 
happy evidence of the ability of democracy to meet the problems 
that it itself creates, that the school system of America is continu- 
ally raising its standards, compeUing a wider and larger attend- 
ance, and increasing its facihties It is confidently expected, not 
only that illiteracy will be eliminated but that at no distant date 
a majority of citizens wiU receive a high school education or its 
equivalent Such extension of education is necessary if it is true, 
as James Madison observed more than a century ago, that “Popu- 

‘ This does not mean that education to meet economic requirements does not 
have social sigmfleance, nor that meeting individual needs in the order given 
necessarily upsets the balance between the individual and social functions of 
education 
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lar government without popular information or the means of 
accLuiring it, is the piologue to a farce or a tragedy ” ^ 

It IS not sufficient that edneation piepare the individual for 
making a livelihood and for living in modern society Such living 
would be mere existence were there no appreciation and enjoyment 
• of the riches of morals, art, literature, and science Within its 
hmits, the modern school trains the appreciation and makes avail- 
able the tools with which the rich cultural assets of the age can 
be utilized “ 

The scope of public education has grown from teachmg chil- 
dren reading, writing, and arithmetic, to the furnishing of a com- 
plex system of instruction which, in all of the larger cities and 
many of the smaller ones, includes regular day classes in the 
kindergarten, elementary, intermediate, and high schools, voca- 
tional training, normal school education, junior or full college 
couises, and in some cases specialized professional courses in medi- 
cine, engineering, and other subjects Moreover, there is summer 
and evemng instruction in practically all of these branches for 
both juveniles and adults and in a special way, continuation classes 
are maintained for the education of boys and guls who are working 
but are required by law to attend school a certain number of 
hours each week Also, special education is provided for the 
anemic, the physically defective, the blind, the crippled, the deaf, 
children with defective speech, the letarded, and incorrigibles 
Corollary to these educational activities, the education authorities 
are further expected to conduct a paiental school for unruly 
children, to provide school baths, to promote health by examina- 
tions, chnics, and recreation, to furnish lunches for anemic and 
undernourished children, to supply free transportation for the 
physically handicapped, and frequently to establish free evening 
lectures for adults. 

Schools origmated through community effort under state sanc- 
tion Local management m time passed from citizen meetings to 
an elected hoard of trustees, and more recently the tendency has 
been for these school trustees to restrict their field to questions 
of development and policy and to place the authority and responsi- 
bility for management with an experienced superintendent.® 


*0- Hunt (ed ), Writings of James Madison, IX, 104 
’ Munro, op oit , 329-330 

• E P Cubbarly, Supplementary Report on the Organisation and Admxnis- 
traiion of Sehool Sistriet No 1 in the City and County of Denver, (1916). 
See also, Fuhlio School Administration, Chaps I and II; and E. P Onhlierly 
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Of late years, and more particularly since 1900, the state, in or- 
der to raise educational standards and managerial efficiency, has 
curtailed local powers and increased the amount of control by the 
county or the state itself Affirming that education is primarily 
a state function, such action has been sustained by the courts 
Thus school districts and school authorities may be said to act 
under delegated state authority as provided by statute ^ Sueh 
statutes, in general, outline the authority of the educational 
district, prescribe the minimum scope of education, estab- 
lish the qualifications of teachers, and require certain financial 
and statistical reports In addition, many states in order to 
equalize somewhat educational opportunities between rich and poor 
sections, and especially to aid backward school districts, grant state 
money to primary school districts prorated m accordance with 
school population, and also subsidize high schools and libraries 

Paralleling the inei eased interest in, and regulation of, educa- 
tion by the state, the national government has of late years dis- 
played activity in this field As yet, its concern has been evi- 
denced largely by investigations and reports on educational prob- 
lems and conditions, and by acting in an advisory capacity to 
state and local officials. A bureau of education is maintained m 
the Department of the Interior, and a movement to create a 
separate Department of Education appears to be slowly gaimng 
strength, with the support of many educators “ On the analogy 
of state subsidies to education, it is proposed that Congress grant 
money for educational purposes to the states Objections to this 
proposal are made on the grounds that the money would be pro- 
vided principally by the richer states which need no aid, and that 
federal regulation and control would foUow such subsidies In 
the field of vocational and agricultural education Congress has al- 
ready provided financial grants to the states on a parity basis, and 
has aided m the rehabilitation of disabled veterans “ 

The extent of local autonomy that should be exercised by school 
districts IS an open question While each district faces problems 
and requirements peculiar to itself, there is need for general um- 
formity in the qualifications of teachers, in budgeting and account- 

and E, 0. EUiott, State and County School Administration (MacmiUan, 1916), 
3-18 

^Oubherly, op. oit, 

“The Ourtia-Eeed Bill. Sea Dorothy K Btowil, Federal Aid to the States 
(National League of Women Voters, 1926) 

•The Smith-Hughes Bill 
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ing procedure, in the compilation of statistics and reports, and in 
the general courses of elementary study The evident desirability 
of such uniformity suggests that the state should legislate and 
supervise in a general way, permitting every community to exceed 
■miTinTmTn requirements and to progress through experimentation.^ 
General regulations should, and sometimes do, apply to parochial 
and private schools as well as to public institutions, but are seldom 
well enforced 

The taxpayers of any community naturally desire expenditures 
to benefit themselves For that reason, it is customary to limit 
free education to persons actually resident in a school district, and 
to charge tuition to others desiring to take advantage of the fa- 
cilities provided However, it must be borne in mind that no 
community can hmit the benefits of its school system to its own 
inhabitants Children who leceive a splendid education in one city 
may migrate to another and ignorant immigrant workers come in 
to take their places No community lives unto itself alone, and 
it is to the advantage of every community to have its neighbors 
mamtain high educational standards Occasionally cities, and par- 
ticularly villages, not enjoying complete educational facihties pro- 
vide for the educating of a part of their children in contiguous 
cities, paying tuition on a cost basis 

The school district may he entirely dependent on, partially de- 
pendent on, or entirely independent of, the coterminous, or prac- 
tically coterminous, mumcipality. This situation arises because of 
the existence of two opposing theories of the relationship between 
the city and the school district One theory considers public edu- 
cation a phase of local government, and places the power to review 
school budgets and to levy school taxes with city authorities It is 
maintained that a more independent relationship promotes ex- 
travagance and tends to prevent the proper correlation of educa- 
tion with other vital community services Or this dependence may 
he modified by permitting some ofBcial body of the commumty, 
such as a county budget commission, a special school budget com- 
mission, or a town meeting, to exercise certain financial restraint 
over the educational authorities * 

The opposmg theory considers the school district an independ- 
ent governmental agency operating under state supervision It 

‘M-unro, op at, 336-337 

‘Know 9 Tid Selp Yovp Schools, I (American City Bureau, 1921). 
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holds that educational authorities should be elected directly by 
the people, and should be in nowise limited by the city govern- 
ment in the determination of their own budget, and the levying of 
their own taxes. Taxes so levied, however, may be certified to the 
regular city officials and collected with the taxes of the city 
proper It is urged that a community is best served when the 
school authorities control educational policies and expenditures, 
untrammeled by irresponsible, and frequently unsympathetic, in- 
fluences ^ 

To carry into practice the philosophy and objectives of pubhc 
education organization is necessary, not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to an end Educational organization, or any organiza- 
tion, for that matter, may be expressed in terms of the functions 
of planning, executing, and testing plans and results, ^ e , legisla- 
tion, execution and appraisal 

Educators are agreed that the legislative authority in educa- 
tional matters should rest with a board of education ^ There are 
no absolute standards with respect to the relationship of the board 
of education to the other authorities in municipal government 
Apparently the public believes there should be a degree of separa- 
tion sufficient to minimize pohtical influences, yet has not fully 
decided to make education a distinct function, with an independent 
local organization The existing situation has removed political 
considerations’'to an extent, and the membeis of boaids of educa- 
tion are consistently of a higher type than city councihnen 

The members of school boards should have little concern with 
party politics, and when elected should be chosen at large on a 
non-partizan ticket About four-fifths of all cities elect board 
members, and four-fifths of these elect at large “ Elections are 
held annually or biennially, and terms are usually arranged to over- 
lap, pxeventmg inexperienced control and sudden changes m policy 
In some cities the mayor is vested with authority to appoint school 
board members, on the theory that qualified representation of aU 
classes will be had, and members will be secured who could not 
be induced to make an election campaign This conclusion should 
uua 

’Oubberly, op oif , and Arthur B Moehlman, Public School Pmame 
(Rand, McNally, 1926) 

• All data with respect to the organization of school boards, method of 
selecting members, term of service, and compensation are taken from the 
pamphlets KnoiO and Eelp Your Sohools, covering an investigation of 372 
cities. 
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be correct m both theory and practice, but too often the appoint- 
ments have been made for political purposes and with little re- 
gard for education needs 

The length of term vanes from one year to life, averaging about 
three years. About one-half of the cities have three-year terms 
and one-fourth have four-year terms 

Only one city in seven pays salaries to board members, and in 
those that pay, the ordinary salaiy is $150 a year, a few allowing 
as much as $500 a year A notable exception is San Francisco, 
which pays $4,000 a year to appointive members Even a small 
salary attracts inferior personnel, which accounts for the general 
practice of making no provision for paying members. In many 
large communities the woik of the school board has so expanded 
that the payment of a salary may seem justified. However, both 
paid and unpaid school boards have been usurping the duties of 
school superintendents and business managers, and the proper 
remedy lies in delegating more work to the professional staff, rather 
than in compensating board members With proper organization, 
only a few hours of attention a week should be required of 
board members Paying school board members only encourages 
interference in matters beyond their proper province ^ 

Usually with a large board elected by wards and sometimes with 
small boards elected at large, numerous standing committees are 
created such as judiciary, teachers, textbooks, course of study, 
finance, real estate and buildings, janitorial service, sanitation etc 
This organization easily becomes and often is, a “patronage and 
plum” proposition When board members are of small caliber and 
uninformed on school matters, they are prone to encroach on the 
prerogative of the superintendent, who becomes superintendent in 
name only There is no more reason for standing committees in 
education than in private business This fact is being increasingly 
recognized, and school boards and other public legislative bodies 
are now in the mam transacting their business in committees of 
the whole This is particularly true of small boards which can 
easily waive formahties When special committees are required 
they can be created but they should terminate when their specific 
objective is accomplished ^ 


*Miurro, op cti, 334. 

334 An analysis of the proceedings of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, — a small hoard of high character, by the way — for the si-r months 
ending June 30, 1925, showed that out of 615 items of busmess considered, 462, 
or seventy-five percent, were matters relating to detail, 44, or seven percent, 
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The expansion of tlie educational program and facilities lias 
been paralleled by modification in orgamzation Out of the posi- 
tion of secretary to the school board, to whom increased responsi- 
bility was progressively delegated, there has evolved the position 
of school supeiintendcnt,^ who is now generally recognized as the 
manager of the school system, responsible for aU routme opera- 
tions Under this arrangement, the board of education estabhshes 
general policies, and the superintendent is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of these policies It should be recognized that the 
superintendent of schools must be a trained professional educator, 
well paid, serving with reasonable assurance of continued tenure of 
office, and responsible for the following executive functions (1) 
technical administration, (2) instruction, (3) child accounting, 
(4) personnel management, (5) finance, (6) research, and (7) 
public relations “ 

This authority of the superintendent has grown gradually at 
the expense of the board, which at one time employed teachers, 
erected schools, and directed teehmeal administration, and has de- 
veloped almost without opposition except in the field of business 
administration Here, school boards presumed that the educator 
was unfitted to act Therefore, in most educational organizations 
the superintendent has been relieved of business matters by the 
creation of the position of business manager, independent of the 
superintendent and directly responsible to the board However, 
the superintendent is responsible for the efficient working of the 
school plant and must have buildings, building equipment, and 
supphes when and where required The business department is 
organized for the purpose of furnishmg these essentials, and in 
the interest of eorrelatmg the material and educational require- 
ments of the school system, it is highly desirable that the business 
department be made subordinate to the superintendent The busi- 
ness manager should be responsible, under the direction of the 
superintendent, for constructing, maintainmg, and operating build- 
ings ; purchasing, storing, and distributing supphes , and account- 

were of an inspeotoiial nature, and 109, or eighteen percent, were pohoy 
determining But of these policies, there was only one that dealt with educa- 
tion — the formation of a military company in one of the high schools 

^In 1870 not a single school smenntendent had been employed in 24 of the 
37 states forming the Union. Today there are over 2000 snpermtendents, 
Ouhberly, op oit 

“School superintendents maintain a national organization for the discussion 
of their particular problems known as the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
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ing and auditing. Such scop© of duties makes the position of 
business manager of unusual importance The incumbent not only 
must be an able business executive, but also must have an appre- 
ciation of educational problems and be able to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in their solution^ 

In times when teaching was less a profession than a part-time 
or auxiliary employment the selection of teachers was made per- 
sonally by the board of education.® Teachers were poorly trained, 
or had no training at all, and selection was based largely on 
friendship and local residence This situation changed when state 
laws were enacted requiring that elementary and high school 
teachers possess a certificate of competency issued by the state 
authorities. Such certificates are given to persons completing pre- 
scribed courses in educational institutions and havmg certain 
teaching experience Pending the securing of experience, tempor- 
ary certificates are issued In some states oral and written exam- 
inations and observation of classroom teaching are required before 
a permanent certificate can be secured With the development of 
these state minimum standards and the increased administrative 
responsibibty of superintendents, the selection of teachers has 
been in many instances delegated by the board to the professional 
staff When only a few teachers are to be appointed and the 
superintendent is able to give the selection of each teacher his 
personal attention, they should bo made after inquiry into the 
professional training, record of work, and personality of the appli- 
cant The board should have authority to refuse concurrence in 
the recommendations of the supermtendent, but not to appoint un- 
lecommended candidates of its own choosing. This informal and 
direct method of teacher selection has many advantages In cities 
where numerous teachers are hired each year, written examina- 
tions are sometimes held followed by personality interviews with 
eligible candidates Although practically every large city and 
many small ones have normal schools, particularly for training ele- 
mentary teachers, it is recognized as unwise to limit appointments 
to local talent, and little emphasis is now placed on the appoint- 
ment of home-tramed teachers The interchange of ideas and the 

‘Eepoit on tile Organteatwn and Admimstratwn of the Business Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Board of MduoaUon, prepared by the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Researoh (1916) See annual Proceedings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Piiblio School Business Officials 

’See B. B, Lewis, PersomeX Froilems of the Teaching Staff (Century, 
^ 925 ). 
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making of new contacts is so desirable for teachers that it is to the 
best interest of the community to make selections without reference 
to residence, or even to prefer non-residents ^ 

Teachers are usually appointed for one school year, and their 
contracts must he renewed annually by the board upon recom- 
mendation of the supeimtendent This periodic reopening of the 
question of employment stimulates the injection of polities and 
favoritism mto teacher selection which is not to the best interest 
of the school children, the teachers, or the taxpayers At the other 
extreme at least one city, San Francisco, has established a hfe 
tenure for school teachers after a limited period of probation 
This solution does not help the situation Life tenure means dis- 
charge only after a judicial adjudication of charges, and any one 
familiar with the difficulty of securing a discharge by a hearmg 
before the less formal civil service commission can appreciate the 
difficulty of discharging a teacher in any such manner A far 
more desirable practice is the annual appointment of teachers dur- 
ing several probationary years, after which the appointment con- 
tinues unless some defimte action is taken by one of the parties 
concerned, there being no binding contract to annoy the superm- 
tendent m instances where the services of a teacher should be dis- 
continued ® 

In an effort to meet the need for teachers, many communities 
have provided some sort of normal school education for high school 
graduates Unfortunately, the character of this training, as a rule, 
has not been high At the same time, the graduates of these fram- 
ing institutions afford local politicians an excellent opportunity 
to insist that home town girls be given the preference m appoint- 
ments, regardless of actual qualifications The local normal school 
has its place, but its graduates should be compelled to meet the 
graduates of other schools in open competition * 

For many years teaohmg was one of the poorest paid pro- 
fessions ^ A large number of girl graduates of high schools elected 
teaching as a satisfactory stop-gap pending marriage, and received 
the requisite trammg, when any was required, m local normal 
schools As these teachers usually lived at home, their economic 
needs were small, and a low salary scale prevailed However, m 
recent years, due to the increased demand for teachers arismg from 

’See Cuhberly, op ovt , Chap XIV. 

Chap XIV 
•ma. Chap. XV 

‘See Arthui B Moehlman, Fubhc School Fvnmoe (Band, McNally, 1926). 
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the rapid expansion of school systems, the opportunities open for 
•well-paid employment in social service and in business, and the 
establishment of higher state and eity standards for teaching, the 
over-supply has been eliminated and more adequate salaries have 
been provided This mereased compensation has perhaps attracted 
more able individuals into the profession, at least it has helped 
to keep many of the best of those already in 

The rate of compensation is usually based upon the grade of 
instruction given, and sometimes on training and experience of the 
teachers A minimum salary for beginning teachers within a par- 
ticular grade is usual, and a small yearly inciease is given until 
the maximum is reached, after a number of years of teaching. In 
most mstances, these annual increments are mandatory m case the 
teacher is retained m service In other cases, the increases are 
not mandatory, and it i.s incumbent upon the superintendent to 
appraise the service of the teacher and recommend promotion or 
adjustment In some fe"?? instances, an examination is a prerequi- 
site for promotion from one grade to another, or from one type of 
position to another Other plans for salary increase involve recog- 
nition for studies that may be undertaken dnnng vacation periods, 
and for demonstrated teaching ability Although the principle is 
difficult to apply, promotion and increased compensation should 
he based entirely upon efficiency, with relatively small weight given 
to semonty. Such plans, however, require an evaluation of services 
which the superintendent and his subordinates are seldom m a 
position to make, pending the development of tests of teacher 
efficiency that 'will he fair and easy of application If pay and 
promotion were based upon ability to teach, a higher grade of 
instruction would undoubtedly he forthcoming Present difficul- 
ties of applying the principle of compensation based on merit 
retard its full adoption, but many cities, in their salary schedules, 
allow for prehminary and additional training These changes in 
methods of remuneration are part of the "whole movement to change 
teaching from a semi-amateur to a professional status ’■ 

In the old type school the pupils were in one room all day, 
except for recess, learmng reading, writing and arithmetic, and a 
smattering of history and geography, from one teacher This or- 
ganization required that each pupil be in a room with the same 
teacher for a term, followed by promotion to another grade, an- 
other room, and another teacher. With the expansion of the cur- 
^ Cubbeily, op oxt, Ohap. XVI. 
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ricultim embracing science, civics, physical education, manual 
training, coolung, Sevang, etc , a natural development was the add- 
ing of special rooms to the old type schools to provide for the 
teaching of these new subjects Under these conditions, when the 
pupils went to the special rooms, the regular rooms were unoccu- 
pied As a result, school costs rose and brought protests from 
taxpayers, who criticized the building and use of the extra space 
for teaching “frills ” 

Then came the platoon, and later the modified “G-ary” or 
work-study-play plan These plans permit the accommodation of 
more pupils by full-time utilization of the special rooms When 
a class goes to the auditorium or gymnasium, for example, another 
class takes the room vacated Each class has its “home room” 
and its home room teacher who instructs in the traditional funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, arithmetic Other subjects are taught 
m special rooms, including the auditorium and gymnasium, by 
speeiahsts, who teach the same subject to several classes In the 
upper grades specialization of instruction is complete 

The platoon system has been introduced concurrently with an 
enrichment of the educational curriculum which aims at fillmg 
school work with varied mterests and opportunities for self-ex- 
pression and development, rather than solely training the faculties 
in preparation for adult use The advantages of the platoon or- 
gamzation and theory include greater interest by the pupils as 
demonstrated by school popularity, relative absence of behavior 
difficulties, broader range of subjects covering physical and social 
as well as mental expression, and a material reduction in buildmg 
and instruction costs for service units rendeied The principal ob- 
jections to the platoon system arise from the fact that a child 
does not have the continuous attention of one teacher, that some 
time IS lost in moving to and from classes, and that these moves 
make the pupil “nervous ” To date, the opponents of the platoon 
system have not proved convincing 

The traditional school period comprises eight years in ele- 

^ A thoiough study of tlie platoon school will he found m Charles L Spam, 
The Platoon School (Macmillan, 1924) Special reports of lutereat are The 
Majority and Minority Seports of the Special Committee Named to Investi- 
gate Platoon Schools (Proceedings of the Milwanhee School Board, May 6, 
1924) , The Peport on Petroit Platoon System hy A Committee of Nine 
Chicago Classroom Teachers Who Visited Detioit Schools (Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, March 3, 1924), Charles L Spain, “The Platoon School in 
Detroit,’’ Detroit Educational Bulletin, January, 1923; and “The Platoon 
School,’’ Report of Detroit Federation of Labor 
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mentary school and four years m lugh school, followed perhaps by 
four years in college The compulsory school age usually ends at 
about the conclusion of the eight years of elementary work In 
consequence, there has been a sharp break between the attendance 
of the elementary school and that of the high school, only a small 
minority continuing in the latter Largely because of this situa- 
tion, some cities have divided the school program into three stages 
by placing the last two years of elementary work and the first year 
of high school work in intermediate schools, or junior high schools, 
in accordance with what is commonly called the 6-3-3 plan as op- 
posed to the traditional 8-4 plan A pupil, after six years of ele- 
mentary instruction, has not finished his compulsory school period 
and continues work in the intermediate school The natural tend- 
ency IS to finish this course, and, having received one year of high 
school education, there may be an inclination to continue through 
high school. This system also permits a better design of buildings 
to meet curriculum needs The six-year elementary school can be 
built without special equipment needed in the intermediate school, 
and the same principle applies to some extent to differences between 
intei mediate and high schools 

In recent years there has been a tendency to raise the compul- 
sory school age, by state law, to eighteen years, or until completion 
of the high school or its equivalent It does not follow that school 
work must he done exclusively until the pupil is eighteen years old, 
children over sixteen or other suitable age being permitted to work, 
provided they attend school a number of hours a week up to a 
usual maximum of eight This attendance must be during the 
hours of a working day and not on Saturday afternoons, and such 
attendance at school must be considered a part of the number of 
hours minors are permitted to work This is called the continua- 
tion school, and is often designed for vocational education. The 
results have not been very satisfactory 

Not only in the continuation school, hut in high and even 
intermediate schools, there is now a distinct tendency towards 
vocational education. The school authorities reahze that only a 
minor fraction of elementary school children will finish high 
school, and that only a small proportion of high school graduates 
wiU go to college Many pupils will drop out because of economic 
pressure, and many more because of sheer mental mability to keep 
going. These pupils enter a highly specialized industrial and 
commercial hfe, and with only a general educational equipment 
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suited for more elementary conditions, are at a disadvantage 
It IS only natural that those responsible for educational policies 
should try to prepare the pupils to cope with every day affairs 
For that reason the high schools are providing facilities for train- 
ing in stenography, bookkeeping, printing, and certain of the 
trades. An attempt is made to learn the aptitudes and abilities of 
the pupils even before they enter high school, and to guide their 
study into lines of future usefulness 

This situation raises the question of vocational education versus 
general education Higher compulsory standards for general ed- 
ucation make for a more intelligent citizen body and for a nation 
better fitted to govern itself It is piobably true that vocational 
education produces men and women better equipped to begin their 
industrial or commercial life and is of general economic benefit 
But which of these two aims, general education or vocational educa- 
tion, should be dominant? Will the continuation and trade schools 
endeavor to turn out thinking men and women, or merely voca- 
tionally proficient men and women* Will vocational education de- 
velop inteUeotual, ethical, and physical capacities as well as the 
technical ability of the individual? These questions cannot be 
answered from present-day experience 

Early pubhc education included only elementary instruction. 
Hence arose the Latin grammar schools, private institutions pre- 
paratory to college As a protest against this academic type of 
education there were established academies teaching both classical 
and non-classical subjects, and out of the academy evolved the 
modern public high school The high school has been a formal m- 
titution with highly academic courses, although recently there has 
been a gradual modification to conform with present-day conditions. 
However, a direct control of high school standards and curricula 
results from the establishment of certam entrance requirements by 
the umversities Under ordinary conditions, no local educator 
would conduct a high school, with respect to courses or scholarship, 
m such a fashion as to prevent its graduates entermg at least the 
state university without examination 

Today the educational systems of cities include not only ele- 
mentary and high school instruction, but in many there have been 
established junior colleges giving two years of college work, and 
in some, complete colleges or universities ^ This, m spite of the 

‘Municipal colleges or uniTersities are found in Toledo, Portland, Ore, 
Akron, Cincinnati, Detroit, and New Tork. 
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fact that many states maintain one or more state universities 
towaids which these same city taxpayers contribute While the 
junior college appears generally accepted, some educators question 
whether its work should be expanded to a four-yeai course ^ Piob- 
ably aU universities are receiving a registration in excess of that 
which they are really prepared to receive, and are not equipped, 
in either faculty of plant, to maintain high standards of advanced 
education Much of the instruction in “eoUegiate fundamentals” 
could be given equally well or better m municipal junior colleges. 
The classes would be smaller, the instiuetion more intimate, the 
discipline more severe, and the expense much less to the public and 
to the students. Possibly many universities will ultimately elim- 
inate freshman and sophomore classes and require that these groups 
be provided for in local institutions The umversities can then 
devote two years to advanced education, to be followed by special- 
ized professional work ^ 

It has also been urged that with the establishment of junior 
coBeges and the elimination of the first two years of college 
work in the universities, the time spent in the elementary schools 
and high schools might be more profitably used If a more thor- 
ough and rapid education could be given in the elementary school 
the student would be prepared to take the last two years of college 
work in the university at an earher age, and enter the professions 
several years earhei Such procedure would require that the ele- 
mentary school system eliminate useless repetition and discard 
the traditional nine or ten months school year The short school 
term came into being when America was largely rural, and chil- 
dren were required to help plant, cultivate, and harvest crops. 
GraduaBy, a three months school term has been expanded to the 
present “year” of thirty-eight to forty weeks Concurrently with 
this change, school teaching has become a profession instead of a 
part-time job incidental to some “regular” occupation. 

School teachers now receive pay comparable with that of other 
professions and have about eighty days of vacation per year, aside 
from Saturdays and Sundays. Children are required to attend 

*In fact, some tieheve that there are definite limits to free education It 
ia questioned by them 'whether special educational privileges should be given 
at general expense to those who can afford to spend extra years in school 
Perhaps university students should be required to pay the full cost of their 
education at the time of receiving it, or possibly after graduation 

’Munroj op <nt , 343, suggests that the “junior eefiege is only a halfway 
station on the road to a full four-year college course ” If the universities dis- 
continue the first two years of instruction, it may be a logical termmuB 
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school from the age of, say, six to sixteen, or for about ten years, 
during which time only about half of each year is spent in actual 
school attendance The educational standards are being con- 
stantly raised The school world wants children to attend school 
until they are eighteen, or at least until they have completed high 
school Furthermore, the educational requirements for entrance in 
the industries and professions have been constantly increased 
There is, however, a practical limit to the amount of time to be 
devoted to preparation for a vocation By continuing school twelve 
months per year, with reasonable vacations for both children and 
teachers, it would he possible for practically all children to finish 
high school by the tune they are sixteen, completing the present 
twelve-year eouise in ten years This would give every child that 
enters mdustry a fundamental training, and would allow those 
entering the professions to begin their advanced traming two years 
earlier 

In such a program, the school year might be divided into, 
say, five terms of ten weeks each instead of a school year of two 
terms of twenty or less weeks each This smaller unit of school 
tune would be of advantage in that a child would lose less time 
in case of failure to be promoted The lengthening of the school 
term also would eventually mcrease the capacity of the schools by 
twenty-five percent, and the increased use of the school plant would 
reduce per pupil costs All-year schools have been urged recently 
for Chicago, and there is an increasing demand for summer 
schools everywhere On the other hand, their home city, Newark, 
N. J , doubts the value of all-year schools after years of testing 

In recent years educational authorities have given serious at- 
tention to the subject of adult education, supplementing classes in 
citizenship and Enghsh with general cultural and vocational in- 
struction to adults, particularly in night schools This work has 
been ably seconded by the public bbraries These institutions are 
rapidly realizing their possibilities as a means of adult education, 
and their opportunities foi meeting the requirements of adults 
who have no need or inclination to participate in the more formal 
instruction provided by the school system The public library 
must, of course, eater to the expressed wishes of the community m 
its selection of books, at the same time the modem tiained libra- 
rian is placing all possible emphasis on the circulation of fiction 
having distinct hterary merit and upon books of a non-fictional 
character In fact, over one-half of the books circulated by the 
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CHAP. modern pnlDlie library are of this latter class Branch libraries are 

- - established throughout the community and, what is more important, 

subsidiary branches are placed m places of community gathering, 
such as factories, schools, recreation centers, etc In addition, the 
public library endeavors to reach certain groups who have special 
library needs that cannot otherwise be met, such as the blind, 
technical societies, business men and public officials In all of 
these activities the library has not neglected its opportunities as 
supplemental to the school, and school branch libraries make avail- 
able to children, as well as adults, the book resources of the com- 
munity ^ In consequence of this relationship it sometimes happens 
that library trustees are appointed by the board of education, but 
more often they are selected by the chief executive of the city 
or are elected by the pubbc It is sometimes suggested that adult 
education would be furthered if the library were distinctly an ad- 
junct of the educational system and a direct responsibility of the 
educational authorities ^ 

rcBtins Educational research is developing tests for the evaluation of 

lesuitB educational methods and results. Endeavor is being made to estab- 
lish units and standards of measurement to apply to school sys- 
tems, mdividual schools, classes, and pupils to determine the ef- 
ficiency of the work being done ® This means the substitution of 
standardized measurements for personal opinion as the only cri- 
terion of pupil progress These comparative measurements indi- 
cate that there has been continual advance in both the methods and 
results of education, and should allay the criticisms of those who 
lack understanding of and faith in the schools of today * 

* Munro, oj) cit S44:, peihapa rightly does not take so favorable a view of 
hbrary progress 

’In the field of library administration, consult A E Bostwick, The Amen- 
can Fubho lAbrary (Appleton, 1923) , J C Dana, Library Frmor (Am Lib. 
Assoc , 1920) , J L wheeler, The Library and the Commvmty (Am Lib 
Assoc, 1924), and the current magazines, The Library Journal, and Fublto 
Librartes 

’See Oubberley, op cvt,. Chap XIX, Ohas. L Spam, The Flatoon School 
(Macmillan, 1924) ; Stuart A Courtis, Why Children Suooeed (Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 1926) , Standard Tests, ibid , and W B Monroe, J G DeVoss, and E .T. 
Kelly, Educational Tests and Measurements (Houghton Mifflin, 1924) 

* To many the school appears to be full of fnUs — housed in monumental 
hnildmga which are equipped with machine shops, gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
svdmming poolsj and playrooms, all unknown in a former day, and perhaps 
of doubtful utility The most frequent charge is that present day graduates 
do not write legibly or spell and figure as accurately as did the graduates of 
several generations ago Happily, an opportunity has been presented recently 
to test the truth of this charge In 1846, under the direction of the Board of 
Education of Boston tests were given to the school children to determine the 
efficiency of the educational system. This test consisted of 109 questions in 
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Under this program, group measurements are sometimes given 
pupils at the beginning and end of each semester, so that children 
may be roughly grouped according to educational progress These 
group tests have shown the necessity for the individualization of 
instruction, and the same general methods that are now coming 
into use in teaching writing, certain phases of arithmetic, and 
leading should be developed and used for all branches of scholastic 
instruction 

Group intelligence tests are usually given pupds once or twice 
when they first enter school, and this ratmg continues unless there 
is some reason to reexamine because apparent intelligence varies 
from that indicated by the educational tests These tests permit a 
grouping into several classes, each to receive a somewhat different 
character of instruction Individual intelligence tests are given 
to children who are outstandingly different from the general 
group ’• 

In accordance with the usual age-grade system, the first grade 
is started at six years, % e , between the sixth and seventh birthday, 
and the pupil remains m each grade one year Accepting this as 
standard, the age-grade situation of all school children, in a specific 
school or city, may be compared with the theoretical situation based 
on uniform progress Sucb studies disclose wide variation in over- 
age and under-age in the different schools, and in the different 
grades in the same schools Obviously, over-age of any consider- 
able percent is tremendously costly to a city if the pupils stay m 
school However, over-age probably shortens school life on account 
of discouragement of the pupils and actually reduces instruction 
costs For the pupils who remain, the years lost in the elementary 
school are lost beyond recovery and may preclude professional 
traming. An analysis of the local situation should show how to 
minimize the problem and reduce the wastes. 

The causes of retardation are numerous Children may not 
start attendmg school young enough; the school environment may 
be so unsatisfactory as to impede rather than stimulate study , the 

history, geography, grammarj philosophy, astroaomy, and arithmetic, the ques- 
tions being divided equally between those calling for memory and skill and 
those oallhig for thought Beoently these ques&ons and the results of the 
examination ivere made available for comparative use The tests were some- 
what modernized and were applied to some 40,000 school children scattered 
throughout the Umted States The result indicated a decided superiority on 
the part of the modern education See O. W Caldwell and S. A Curtis, 
Then and Now vn Sducaiion, 184S-19S3 (World Book Co , 1923) 

‘ The mental aspects of the unusual child are discussed by W H. Burnham, 
The Normal Mwd (Appleton, 1926), Chap XV 
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coTizse of study suitable for tbe average child may be quite unsuited 
to tbe numerous variations from over-age ; the course of study may 
not be adjusted so as to permit the normal progress of pupils, 
no provision may be made for “catching up” by pupils out of 
school on account of illness oi for other reasons, promotion may 
be annual instead of semi-annual or quarterly, thus retarding a 
slow pupil over the entire year, pi emotion may be denied for a 
long period when only one or two subjects are involved,^ special 
instruction may not be provided for pupils who are behind in 
one or two subjects, and, most important, poor teachmg is a fre- 
quent, though seldom admitted, faetoi Usually retardation in the 
elementary schools is at a minimum in the first grade and grad- 
ually increases until checked by the withdrawal of over-age pupils 
who have passed the period of compulsoiy attendance “ 

Paralleling the problem of the retarded child is that of the 
unusually able pupil who is kept back with the average If his 
interest is to be held, this child needs a course suited to his abil- 
ities The difficulty is that the educational system has ordinarily 
attempted to place all children in a lock-step suitable only for the 
average child, thereby fading to provide for the quick learners or' 
the slow learners 

In recent years educational authorities have been experimenting 
with a number of devices to meet this situation These include 
less rigid enforcement of the administratively convenient system 
of keeping a chdd in the same grade in aU subjects, individuahzed 
instruction embracing special instruction for both the slow and 
rapid students, and frequent promotion intervals to enable the 
slow to be retarded for only a mmimum period of time and to 
enable the rapid to proceed with less restraint Among the ex- 
amples enumerated by Oubberly are classes for non-English speak- 
ing students, supplementary classes to fit for high school those who 
are not fully prepared, over-age classes for the retarded, ungraded 
classes for pupils who are at a disadvantage in the grade and who 
need extra help, summer schools for those who desire to make up 
back work or to move forward more rapidly, disciplinary classes for 
refractory children, parental schools for the incorrigible, open air 
classes for tubercular and anemic children, schools for the crippled, 
schools for those with speech defects, classes for the deaf, classes 

'More piogreasive systems employ subject promotioa and restoration or 
opportunity classes 

’ See Leonard P. Ayres, haggards in Our Schools (Bussell Sage Toundation, 
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for the blind, classes for morons, classes for epileptics, classes for 
specially gifted children, industrial classes in the upper grades for 
those desiring vocational training, trade schools for instruction in 
the fundamentals underlying the practice of the more common 
trades, special art schools particularly for adult instruction, schools 
in home making for domestic science instruction, and neighborhood 
schools organized to study and meet the needs of both pupils and 
parents ^ 

State laws compel school attendance from the age of six or 
seven to now generally seventeen or eighteen, though sometimes 
less To enforce this law, the attendance depaitment takes an 
annual census of school children and employs truancy ofScers The 
census enumeration is also often the basis for the distribution of 
state subsidies to elementary schools In addition to census taking, 
it is the duty of the census department to keep on record all of 
the children enumerated and, so far as possible, to insist that they 
be in school This is done by following up all cases of unwar- 
ranted absence as they are reported, by picking up children on 
the streets, by cooperatmg with employers in the enforcement of 
child labor laws, and by cheeking attendance records against the 
school census records which are or should be maintained by the 
attendance depaitment The old-fashioned attendance officer and 
his methods are now being supplemented by the visting teacher, 
on the theory that the child m school cannot be guided properly 
by police methods All of the factors that enter into the develop- 
ment of the child — ^home, neighboihood, and environment — must 
be thoroughly understood, and treatment based on the findings 
To do this requires a person of training and skill, who can appraise 
situations and apply whatevei measuies are necessary — in short, 
the application of a high type of social case work. Also there is 
being introduced mto the school census the idea of a continuous 
check of all school children within certain sections thzough ex- 
changes of data between adjacent districts These records involve 
the transfer of a child from one school to another, even when the 
transfer is outside of the district By this means, a superintendent 
of a school system is notified of children transferring to his juris- 
diction, and the attendance department is in a position to check 
them Tip in case of non-appearance “ 

A frequent political slogan is “a seat for every pupil ” In 

’ Oubberley, op oiJ- Chap XVIII 

’See Aithui B. Moehlman, OhM Acoomtvng (Oourtia Standard Tests, 
1924 ) 
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Cities of rapid growth it has been difficult to make such provision, 
particularly m the lower grades, even though generous use has been 
made of temporary portable schools It is still a moot question 
whether pupils, particularly m the lower grades, do not leceive 
as much benefit from a half-day session as from a full-day session ^ 
However, parents are not inclined to have their children about the 
premises either in the afternoon or morning if they can be cared 
for in the schools, and this is, oddly enough, one of the most in- 
sistent arguments for a whole-day session But a social problem 
IS also involved In congested and poorer districts children are 
better off in school under supervision and training than in aim- 
lessly running about the streets 

Closely related to pupil progress is pupil health. Educational 
requirements must be based upon the abilities of healthy children 
in continuous attendance at school Lessened abilities or intermit- 
tent absences because of ill health place a costly burden upon tlie 
system Further, in justice to the children in their charge the 
educational authorities should prevent, so far as possible, the 
spread of communicable diseases which the daily bringing together 
of large numbers of persons facilitates Health education is also as 
essential to human weU-being as is training in the more conven- 
tional subjects The school system is therefore concerned with 
child health from three distinct angles 

Every child should be given a thorough physical examination 
upon entering the school system, and periodically thereafter Such 
examination will reveal any constitutional defects that will make 
special educational facihties necessary, or that can be corrected 
by the proper attention of the parents In event parents do not 
have the means to secure treatment, use should be made of limited 
free dental and medical climes, withm or without the school sys- 
tem All pupils within the system should be inoculated against 
smallpox and diphtheria. Progress is being made in the prevention 
of measles and scarlet fever, and shortly inoculation against these 
diseases may be mandatory Examination of pupils may be either 
independently or in cooperation with the municipal health author- 
ities ^ 

' Teachers should be on the alert to discover mdications of 
commumeable disease, and all pupils appearing at school with 

’A study lu Detroit mdioates that part-time children do not do as well as 
those on fnll tme. See Bffectwenesa of Half-Time Sessions, Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Besearoh Bulletin No 11 (Eehruary, 1926) 

’See Chan. XV. 
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fevers and colds should be segregated and seen by the school nurse 
before being permitted to attend classes Children who are appar- 
ently undernourished should be given the attention of the school 
nurse and attempts made to remedy the home conditions that make 
this situation possible Some school systems find it necessary to 
maintain nutrition classes and to provide school luncheons for 
certain children either free or at a nominal charge. Health educa- 
tion including recreation should be a part of every school curricu- 
lum. It is frequently undertaken in conjunction with the work of 
the American Eed Cross, local anti-tuberculosis societies, public and 
private recreation groups, and similar organizations.^ 

The recreational authorities ordinarily utilize the facihties pro- 
vided by the board of education in the way of school buildings 
and school grounds, for both juvenile and adult recreation Some- 
times serious disagreements result because school janitors resent 
the additional work of opening buildings and keeping them hghted 
and cleaned, and occasionally property is damaged For these rea- 
sons, and because the educational authorities desire to undertake a 
complete program of education, there is an incbnation to place 
under boards of education the recreational activities that require 
the use of educational property Such a program should be exam- 
ined with care before being undertaken. A result is the creation of 
two public agencies for carrymg on recreation, and as the use of 
school property is necessary to a comprehensive recreational pro- 
gram, the withdrawal of this property puts the recreational author- 
ities at a distinct disadvantage It is recognized that play is a 
means of education, and a distinction should be made between 
teaching children to play and providing for the leisure time of 
adults and children. It seems a pioper function of the schools 
to teach play, but the leisure time problem deserves consideration 
by a department which has no other problem Although there 
may be friction between recreational and educational authorities 
over the use of school buildings, it should be easier to work out a 
plan for the joint use of buildings by two departments than to 
correlate two distmct recreational programs “ 

Cities spend for school buildings more than is spent for any 

* See Thomas D Wood amd Hugh G Powell, Sealth Through Preventton 
and Control of Diseases (World Book Co, 1926), Deport of the Cambridge 
Health Edmatwa Conference (1924), and Deport of the International Health 
Education Conference (1923), both published by the American Child Health 
Association (New York) , Luther H Guhck and Leonard P. Ayres, Medical 
Inspection of Schools (Bussell Sage Foundation, 1925) 

* See Chap. SVI 
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other permanent improvement. At a time when the course of 
study was much simpler than it is now a school building consisted 
simply of classrooms At the present time, it is usual to add 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, swimming pools, special facilities for 
manual training and domestic science, and other special features, 
which mean a highly complex school structure The simpler form 
of school could be designed by practically any architect, the more 
modern school requiies a highly specialized one Unfortunately, 
boards of education are in many instances accustomed to distribute 
the building of schools among local architects with small regard to 
their special ability. As a consequence, the architect may design, 
without a proper knowledge of school needs, a building of fine 
appearance but unsuitable for school purposes and unnecessarily 
expensive to operate When such distribution of work occurs, the 
school authorities find it difficult to profit by the mistakes they 
have made in the past or to benefit by the progress made in school 
design Not only does modern school architecture require a stand- 
ardization of classrooms, flue spaces, hallways, and other space so 
that there is a minimijm of space which is not in actual full-time 
use, but the buildings must also be designed so that additional 
umts can he added at a minimum expense ^ Nearly all large cities 
— New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, St Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaulcee, Minneapolis, and others — maintain tech- 
nical architectural depaitments to plan and supervise the con- 
struction of school buildings. The experience of these cities indi- 
cates that best results accrue from the maintenance of such a 
department in the school organization Such orgamzation lends 
itself to the correction of mistakes and the pursuit of a continuous 
policy of improvement. If an architectural department cannot be 
created, an architectural staff should be employed to collaborate 
with the outside architects ® The procedure followed in the actual 
construction of school buildings does not differ from that employed 
in any pubhe construction work and is discussed in another place ® 

The engineering and janitorial service of a school system creates 
a problem that is seldom met to the satisfaction of the supervisory 

* It IB equally neeesaaiy that binldjugs he located m line mth the groivth of 
population, and mth a maiomutn of aceessihility This is a problem in itself. 

’A L Weeks, ‘■‘School Building Construetion, ’ ' Oovernment of Cih- 
mnnaU and Hamilton County, Method of Seounng Arohiteotwal Services and 
Planning of School Buildings, and Architeotural Services in Bight Cihes, 
prepared for the Detroit Board of Education by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Eesearoh (1918 and 1919), 

•See Chap, 2ZIV 
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staff. This service in large cities sometimes calls for engineers 
■with first class licenses capable of handling heating and ventilating 
plants, engineers holding combination engineer and janitorial 
positions, firemen and coal passers, janitors who are responsible 
for the heating and cleaning of schools, and for them subordi- 
nates, assistant janitors, and j'anitresses. This division of the serv- 
ice IS usually directed by the business manager and frequently is 
placed in direct charge of a superintendent of property or a super- 
intendent of janitorial and engineering ser-vice One principal 
difficulty arises because frequently these janitors and engineers are 
employed by reason of political influence with membeis of the 
board of education Under such circumstances they recognize little 
subordination to the supervisor of the property or business man- 
ager, and even less to the principals of the schools Even when 
appointed purely upon a meiit basis, there is sometimes a di'Vision 
of authority between the school prmeipal and the engmeering-jani- 
torial force The engineenng-jamtorial force is presumed to report 
to the business manager or some technical member of the educational 
staff and is not directly subordinate to the principal, yet in the 
last analysis this function of the schools is to assist in education, 
and frequently derebetions on the part of the jamtorial or engi- 
neering force have a decided effect upon the usefulness of the edu- 
cational facibties While it is not recommended that janitors 
and engineers be made subordinate to principals, it is believed 
that aU of these employees should be amenable to ramor discipline 
fi'om the principal, who also should report periodically on the 
condition of the building in accordance with a definite rating scale 
Some cities, for moral effect, style janitors as custodians, and pro- 
vide janitor training courses to improve their work ^ 

The assignment and compensation of engineers and janitors 
also affords an opportunity for favoritism and for increased ex- 
pense in the operation of schools The most satisfactory plan 
appears to be to have the janitors and engineers paid upon exact 
units of work done The amount of work required of engineers, 
firemen, and janitors m the heating and cleaning of certain indi- 
vidual schools may be measured and the compensation adjusted 
accordingly, ranging from a minimum which provides a living wage 
to a proper maximum. 

* Organisation and Administration of the Engineering and Janitorial Servtoe 
of the Detroit Board of Education, prepared hy the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Eesearch (1917) 
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In addition to compensation on the basis of units of work, it 
IS necessary that there should be some measure for compensation 
based on efficiency One factor which aids greatly in measuring 
the efficiency of an engineer is the amount of coal he uses in meet- 
ing the heat and power load, the most efficient engineer being the 
one who maintains the required standard of heat and power with 
a minimum consumption of fuel While the construction of a 
building IS a factor to be reckoned with in keeping it heated at a 
required temperature, the matter of coal deliveries is something 
that needs close inspection and supervision if inequalities in coal 
consumption are to be avoided The only satisfactory method of 
treating this problem is to provide a careful calculation of the 
heat loads of the various schools such as may be scientifically com- 
puted by heating engineers, against which the coal consumption 
wiU be checked ^ In some instances, Cincinnati, for example, the 
schools are heated and cleaned on a contract basis * 

As a rule, the business manager makes use of a staff of car- 
penters, painters, and plumbers to undertake whatever minor re- 
pairs and installations are necessary. During the summer months, 
when the schools are closed, this force is augmented to overhaul 
the biuldings more or less thoroughly In addition to frequent 
visits to school buildings, the manager should make a complete 
examination of every building in the system once each ye§r, noting 
all repairs and maintenance work necessary, estimating the cost 
^f such work, and submitting these estimates to the board for its 
consideration Such annual overhaul lessens depreciation and 
keeps the plant in prime condition ® 

The annual requirement of supplies for the school system 

* Heating and ventilation provide perplexing problems of school administra- 
tion See 0 E A Winslo-w, Fresh Avr and VenUlatwn (Dutton, 1926); 
Feport of Now Yorh State Commisston on VenMatwn (Dutton, 1928) , and 
J E MoLure, The Ventilation of Sohool Buildings (Teachers College, Columbia 
Hniv , 1924) 

‘Biennial competitive bids are requested for the labor necessary for 
cleaning and heating school bmldings, the fuel and supplies being furnished 
by the hoard A mechanical engmeer and a chief janitor are employed to 
determine whether the equipment is kept in good condition and is properly 
operated, and whether the heatmg and cleaning of buildings are in accordance 
with. speoificationB In addition, the principals file reports when occasion 
requires The Cincinnati board of education claune that it is well rid of the 
heating and cleaning problem, and bebeves that it receives less expensive 
service than could be secured otherwise 

*In Henry Steffens, Jr, “Business Procedure of the Board of Education,” 
Oovernment of OincinnaU and Hamilton Cowity, Feport on the Maintenanoe 
of Sohool Property, and Feport on the Orgamgation and Admtnutration of 
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should be determined from requisitions prepared by the principals, 
and upon estimates made by the manager based upon past ex- 
perience The vaxious department heads, with the superintendent, 
can decide the kind and type of supplies required for the subjects 
taught Specifications arranged by trade lines should be prepared 
and forwarded to prospective bidders, after which the bids can 
be received, tabulated, and presented to the board of education 
for its action In this respect, the system of purchasing of the 
boards of education does not differ from centralized purchasing for 
a city, although the educational system is seldom included in such 
centralized puiohasmg Such educational supplies, except in 
special cases, should be delivered to general storerooms to permit 
proper inspection as to quantity and quality 

Eequisitions for educational supplies should be presented to the 
business manager only after approval by the department heads, 
and in ease of special items, by the superintendent The business 
manager, however, should not interfere with educational policies 
He should take possession of excess supplies found in schools upon 
his inspection trips, and some system should be installed for con- 
trolhng the use and consumption of supplies by allowing a fixed 
quantity and kind per pupil per grade per subject The same 
principle may be applied to the assignment of textbooks, which will 
reduce the possibility of purchasing and storing excess volumes 
To make this control effective, it is merely necessary to agree upon 
the average relative reqmrement in accordance with the monejt% 
available per pupil per grade for each subject taught Eequisitions 
should then be controlled automatically and filled on the basis of 
attendance reports Under this system, the department heads and 
principals would be relieved of considerable routine record work 
which arises when supphes are not automatically controlled Also, 
requirements should be met promptly, and the control placed with 
the business manager, who is held responsible for all supplies 
Visible stock records of all supply items should be kept and 
periodic inventories taken 

The budget and accounting procedure of an educational system Budget ana 
does not differ essentially from that used in other branches of 


Centralized Pwoliasing, prepared for the Detroit Board of Education by the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Eeseaieh (191^ 

On the subject of building insurance, see 'William T Melchior, Insuring 
Public School Property (Teachers College, Columbia Dniv , 1925) , also Chap 
SXIV of the text 
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m-anicipal government To summarize, the budget should be pre- 
pared by the superintendent upon estimates submitted by his 
subordmates and should represent a work program, and expendi- 
tures should be balanced by the anticipated income and reviewed 
by the board of education The accounting principles should bo 
based upon an accrual system, consideration being taken of the 
accruing revenues and obligations, and should provide a journal 
and ledger reflecting both the operating condition over any given 
period and the balance sheet as of any given dated 

Schools have gone farther in some instances than many other 
branches of city government in methods of cost accounting In 
recent times, systems have been mtroduced for the keeping of 
coat records of all school activities. This is done on the basis of 
per pupil-hour and per subject taught When set up to include 
a proper distribution of all administrative expense, as well as ex- 
pense of textbooks and teaching costs, the detailed cost of conduct- 
ing any course on a per pupil-honr basis is shown, which, when 
totaled for classes and schools, will give the cost of instruction in 
each subject and the cost of operating each school.^ 

Since a word has been said with respect to the limits of free 
education, the subject should be supplemented with something con- 
cermng the cost of education in the United States The individual 
cost of education in some large cities may appear unusually high. 
However, it should be borne m mind that this country in 1922 
^^ent only a billion and a half dollars for public elementary and 
secondary instruction This figure is, of course, relative and should 
be measured against a national wealth of more than 350 biUions, 
an average yearly income of 65 billions, and expenditure for 
luxuries of over 17 billions, of amount in savmgs accounts of more 
than 17 bilhons, and a total of all governmental costs in excess of 
9 biUions The personal and public results of education have been 
so often discussed in detail that they need not be repeated here 
It IS of interest, however, to note that the states which ranlc highest 
in public school efficiency are also the states which rank highest 
in the annual mcome of those persons that are gainfully 
employed, m the average savings accounts of such persons, in 
more general interest in public affairs, in the intelligence scor- 

* See A Vnxforin Fmanoial Frooedure for the Fiibho Schools of Michigan 
(Bulletin No 4, Part I, Miclugan State Teachers AsBociation, 1924) 

* Gteneral forms for budget and coat B.coouiiting procedure of achools have 
been prepared by the United States Bureau of Education 
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ing of army drafts, and m the produetion of men and -women, in. 
leadership ^ 

It IS of interest to note that the educational authorities have 
developed units for measuring educational efficiency, although 
much simpler than those no-tv being formulated for public health 
work This standard of measurement, known as the Ayre’s Index, 
IS based on ten points meluding the peicent of school population 
attending school daily, average days attended by each child of 
school age, average number of days schools were kept open, percent 
that high school attendance was of total attendance, percent that 
boys were of girls in high schools, average annual expenditure per 
child attending, average annual expenditure per child of school 
age, average annual expenditure per teacher employed, expendi- 
ture per pupil for purposes other than teachers’ salaiies, and 
expenditures per teacher for salaries * 

^Sesearoh Bulletin of the National Education Association, I, No 4, and II, 
No 4 (September, 1923, and Bsptemb^ 1924) Also B E Pittenger, An 
Introduction to Pubho School Finanoe (Houghton Mifflin, 1926) 
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EBCEEATION ^ 

In the email and medium sized cities of a few years ago, there 
was no occasion to provide recreation facilities by community ef- 
fort Outside of the congested area, there was room for play 
on any quantity of undeveloped land, and the groves and open 
places m the neighborhood of every city furnished picnic grounds 
and playgrounds City boys found no great difficulty in getting 
beyond the urban limits, in finding neighborhood creeks and rivers 
in which to swim, forests and fields in which to range for birds’ 
nests and collectors’ specimens, and vacant plots for games. The 
idea of directed play, and of education through play, had not 
arisen. Recent urban growth and development of the transporta- 
tion facilities furmshed by electric street railways and motor 
vehicles, however, have pushed the undeveloped land of cities far 
beyond the actual urban centers, and have made it difficult for the 
average city boy to profit from the out-of-doors life enjoyed by the 
youth of a generation ago In place of woods, meadows, and brooks, 
he must ordinarily find his recreation in streets and alleys and in 
pool rooms and dance halls Under these conditions, public welfare 
requires that the city provide, even at considerable expense, play 
spaces and directed play facihties that a less complex society en- 
joyed free of cost 

The manner in which the members of a community spend their 
leisure time reflects to some extent the moral character of that 
community The working hours of the people are automatically 

*A thorough study of public recreation will be found in the Cleveland 
SecreaUon Survey Seport (Cleveland Foundation, 1920). This report, in seven 
sections, cibvers dohnqnenoy in spare tune, school work in spare time, books and 
citiiens in spare tune, the sphere of private agencies, oommercial recreation, 
puhhe provision for recreation, and the commnnity recreation program Other 
texts valuable to the admimstrator are Playground and Eeoreation Associa- 
tion of America, The Norrtml Course tn Play (Barnes, 1926) , W. P Bowen and 
B B Mitchell, Theory of OrgwMsed Play, and The Praatioe of Organized 
Play (Barnes, 1988) , Olaxance Eamwnter, Flay Movement m the United States 
(TJaiv of Chicago, Press, 1922) , H S Curtis, Practical Conduct of Flay 
(Macmillan, 1916) , Joseph Lee, Play in Mduoation (MacmiUan, 1916) For 
current reference, see Proceedings and Bulletins of the Playground and Becrea- 
tion Association, of America, Playground (monthly) , Paries and Seoreation 
(monthly) , and The American City (monthly) 
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taken care of The use made of leisure time, however, largely de- 
termines their plane of living Regarded in this light, the effects of 
a program of wholesome public recreation are of more than casual 
importance 

Philanthropic motives alone have not been responsible for the 
club houses, tennis courts, ball fields, garden plots, and other recre- 
ational facilities provided employees by progressive and far-sighted 
corporations Evenings and holidays spent by employees in whole- 
some diversion have been found wonderfully productive of good 
morale No less benefit accrues to a commmnty as a whole if its 
inhabitants use their leisure hours m wholesome recreation. A 
proper and adequate program of recreation on the part of a city 
government means a decreasing of juvemle dehnqueney, a break- 
ing down of race prejudice, assimilation of the foreigner, education 
through play, a building up of the health and physique of the 
people, the development of commumty spirit and civic pride, and 
the safeguarding of citizens against harmful commercial amuse- 
ments 

Such a recreational program does not mean that a city must 
supply the actual entertamment or amusement to every one It 
means that the city should furnish certain facilities and a staff 
of play leaders to stimulate and guide the people of the commumty 
to a utilization of the best forms of leisure-time employment. Not 
all persons in the city require this stimulus , nor are all dependent 
upon the city’s imtiative to enjoy wholesome recreation But 
neither do all parents depend upon the medical inspection in the 
public schools for the discovery and correction of physical defects 
of children, which inspection has nevertheless brought immeasur- 
able benefit to the community m health returns. 

The actual duties of a public department of recreation are to 
provide certain recreational facilities to care for the leisure time 
of both juvemle and adult citizens, to supervise such recreation, to 
act as a clearmg house for recreation having its origin in private 
associations, and to regulate commeicial amusements undertaken 
by private initiative ^ Proper recreational work should cover every 
field of wholesome activity which groups can enjoy This means 
that a city must make provision for parks, boulevards, playgrounds, 
beaches, bath houses, skating rinks, golf links, tennis courts, ball 

' This chapter largely summarizes the discuesion and recommendations found 
in the Hepoit on the Organisatton and Administration of the Detroit Meorea 
tion Coimmsswii, prepared by the Detroit Bureau of GoTernmental Sesearoh 
(January, 1919). 
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grounds, indoor facilities, summer camps, and garden plots It 
means utilizing not only tlie usual public places sucb as schools, 
libraries, parks, playgrounds, and community centers erected spe- 
cifically for recreational purposes, but also all existing facilities 
in the community whicb offer an opportunity for recreation Ad- 
vantage should be taken of private social settlements, hospitals, 
and other institutions of a similar nature, and even industrial 
plants where physical facilities are provided and an established 
clientele is to be found In this manner, all groups, of aU races 
and religions in the community — some of whom do not frequent 
public places — can be reached 

The general scope of public recreational work should include 
the work of clubs in recreational centers, recess and after-hours 
work with school children, playgrounds, gardening, summer camps, 
bath houses and bathing beaches, art extension, concerts, supervi- 
sion of athletic contests, and recommendation of licenses for amuse- 
ments ’• 

Community center, or recreational center, work means the build- 
ing up of juvenile and adult clubs which, during the daytime 
or evenmg, enjoy recreation in the community recreation centers 
provided. The recreational activities undertaken include athletics, 
debating, dramatics, dancing and games, gymnasium work, man- 
ual arts, sewing, knitting, etc. The work does not differ materially 
as between children and adults It is the frequent practice of the 
recreation authorities not only to organize the activities but to 
furmsh the leaders for each individual phase of the work, demand- 
ing only that the people of the neighborhood attend the centers 
The groups are not required to assume responsibility for organiz- 
ing themselves into self-governing clubs To carry out such a 
program on a large scale would be financially impracticable for 
any city, even were it desirable. 

On the other hand, it is possible to provide a maximum of recre- 
ation and social intercourse if the organized efforts of the respective 
communities are enlisted Considerahle interest has been shown of 
late in the organization of community associations, and in their 
efficacy as agents of socialization and democratization, the latter 
naturaRy mvolvmg Americamzation of foreign people touched 
by such organizations It is urged that social groups should be 

* Consult Layout and Llquipment of Playgrounds, Commm%ty Di ama, Eural 
ana Small Community, Mome Play, Community Eecreation, Community Music, 
pamplilets edited by the Playground and Beoreation Association of America. 
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organized into small democracies, witli the community center as the 
capital, which should thus become the focus of social and extra- 
occupational life of the community affected This involves the 
organization of the people of the community into an association 
with a board of directors and officers to conduct this social de- 
mocracy, to outline its policies, and to decide upon its activities ”• 

It IS questionable whether the pohey of erecting expensive build- 
ings in various sections of a city for such community centers, as is 
done in some cities, notably Chicago, could be duplicated satisfac- 
torily m most communities Certamly the recreation authorities 
should use every facility within the commumty before separate 
buildings are erected, making all possible use of school buildings, 
social settlements, parish houses, churches and bianch libraries 

Although the recreational author ities are usually vested with 
authority to supervise and manage outdoor and indoor recreational 
facilities, it IS a question of how far this work must be undertaken 
with children, under these auspices If it is true that children 
must be educated to play and, conversely, must play to be educated, 
it follows that every ehdd should receive the benefits of this method 
of self-improvement and should be taught to play, or taught 
through play, by the educational rather than the recreational au- 
thorities That this theory is recognized, and is being put into 
practice more and more, is evident by the enriched curriculum of 
the school, which often is providing a daily period for some form 
of play or physical education This is particularly true under the 
platoon type or, as it is sometimes known, the work-study-play 
plan of organization There remams, however, the problem of 
providing for the leisure time of the child, and m those cities where 
the school authorities do not assume this as their function it re- 
mains for the recreation department to be the agent through whom 
provision shall be made for the proper enjoyment of the leisure 
time of the children It seems, therefore, that the proper division 
of function between the schools and the recreation department, in 
cities where the latter exists independently of the schools, is for the 
recreation authorities to provide facdities where the child can 
apply in its hours of leisure out of school that which it has learned 
in school Under these conditions of conflictmg theory and juris- 
diction, it IS necessary to have close cooperation between the edu- 

' This IS the plan of the United States Burean of Education While the 
proposal IB most ajjplioable to rural communities and small towns, a modified 
form of social center adapted to city conditions is quite practical. 
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cational authorities and the recreational authorities and a sensible 
adjustment of the programs of both Where the educational au- 
thorities do not include a reasonable amount of diiected play in 
their own curricula, it is doubtless proper to continue the activities 
now undertaken with juveniles by the recreation department ’• 
Investigation indicates that only a small proportion of the total 
number of school children go to playgrounds and recreation centers 
for recreation, but rather play in the streets and alleys and vacant 
lots adjacent to their homes* Since thousands of children must 
be given places in which to play with safety and comfort, it is 
necessary that there should be close cooperation between the recre- 
ational authorities and those responsible for city planning in ar- 
ranging play spaces New streets, new subdivisions of property, 
and all other construction of a public and semi-public character 
should be arranged so as to provide ample spaces for children to 
play safely and near home Such play spaces should not relieve 
parents of responsibility for their children — responsibility which 
they are duty-bound to exercise, and toward which the whole social 
program is tending by emphasis upon the integrity of the family 
A number of large play spaces are necessary, although caution 
must be exercised not to over-emphasize large and costly recreation 
fields at the expense of numerous and important smaller areas. 
The play learned by the children at school will he given expression 
in these smaller play spaces , so that supervision, though desirable, 
will he absolutely necessary only in the larger centers to which 
children come from a considerable distance, and where there is 
danger of the “bully” and of undesirable behavior generally 
Large playgrounds without direction are no considerable asset 
to a community If facilities for recreation are not provided, the 
property becomes more or less useless Play areas require proper 
surfacing to endure hard use, shelter buildings for changes of 
clothing, toilets and washrooms, supervision and protection for 
smaller children; and stimulating leadership for the youths and 
older girls. Mr T Glenn Phillips, in discussing this feature of 
direction, suggests in substance that the unsupervised playgrounds 
in many American cities eventually become the resorts of loafers 
and bulhes, who uiisuse the play equipment until it must be re- 
moved Directed play not only provides good bodily exercise hut 
' For a plan of city and educational cooperation in the conduct of recreation, 
Bee Jay B Nash, “Organizing a City ’a Play and Eecreation Assets, ’’ American 
City, XXXIV, 476-479 (May, 1920) 

’ In some cities little used streets are blocked off for play purposes 
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teaches fair dealing through cooperative effort. Competent play 

leaders should be secured to stimulate and to follow up with 

organized groups the use of the play facilities of the larger parks 
and playgrounds by the young men and women who need and seek 
recreation out of business hours ’■ 

The work on playgrounds covers usually a period of two or 
three months during the summer season, and constitutes a most 
evident, yet ready smaller, part of the year-round program of the 
recreational authorities It is important, however, because all 
school children during this period have a large amount of leisure 
time Larger playgrounds are under supervision, usually from 
mormng until dark, daily except Sundays Most of these have at 
least two leaders, a man and a woman, although smaller play- 
grounds may have only one leader Attendance at the playgrounds 
will be found heaviest during the late afternoon and early evening 

An adjunct to the playground is the home and school garden 
During periods of industrial depression, and particularly during gardens 
the war, when there was a desire to stimulate food production, 
cities have laid emphasis upon the development of home and vacant 
lot gardens Some cities have continued this program and have 
gone so far as to solicit from owners the use of vacant lots, plow 
them free or at a nommal charge, and turn them over to citizens 
who desire to make a garden Prizes are given for the best gar- 
dens, both at home and on vacant lots, and there is usually an 
annual exhibit of the production of these gardens Dayton, Ohio, 
in particular has had notable success with this form of recreational 
work In addition, some effort has been made in the diiection of 
stimulating the interests of urban bred children in gardening 
through the schools, where schools are located on large areas some 
part of which is tillable Also a city may make use of some 
centrally located property which can be tiUed in small plots by 
school groups These gardens have proved of very large interest 
to school children, although vandalism sometimes nullifies the 
efforts made School gardening work can also be extended to in- 
clude canning clubs, and so be closely coordinated with domestic 
science work in the schools 

In every large city provision for numerous camps is made by 
various philanthropic organizations, and, of course, for the wealthy 
there are innumerable camps where children may safety be sent 

‘T Glenn Phillips and George Huttenlooh, “Parks,” Government of 
Cinomnati and Eamilton County 
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The camps of the lecreational authorities should be for the type 
of child who can pay only a moderate amount and whose parents 
cannot afford to go into the country with the whole family A 
city should have available a permanent camp, largely on a self- 
supporting basis, where both juvemles and adults can find accom- 
modations at reasonable cost Such camps will be under continuous 
supervision, and the attendance scheduled in an orderly manner 

Bath-houses are usually partly seK-supportmg, and are oper- 
ated on an aU-y ear-round schedule in congested distiicts where the 
sanitary conditions are not particularly high grade As a rule, 
both swimnung pools and shower baths are provided, and, except 
in a few instances where persons are not able to pay, a charge of 
a few cents is made for both adults and children For this charge, 
the bather should be furnished with soap, towels, swimming trunks, 
and locker. These institutions have met with indifferent success. 

The operation of summer bathing beaches and swimming pools 
offers another problem A bathing beach should be made entirely 
self-supportmg. With any kmd of attendance, this can be done 
at a nominal charge Bathing beaches should be well located, main- 
tained in a samtary condition, and well equipped, so that they 
may be enjoyed with a minimum of inconvenience by citizens 
They are meant not as a charitable proposition, but as a form of 
recreation that cannot be provided satisfactorily upon a commer- 
cial basis 

An interesting and valuable phase of a recreation department’s 
work is involved in art extension, talks in the art museum, com- 
mumty smging, and neighborhood homeland exhibits which pro- 
mote an appreciation of art through direct contact with material 
available in the city Tho recreational authorities should inau- 
gurate such activities when there is no other agency whose legiti- 
mate function it IS to do so. 

The extent to which art work can be carried on depends upon 
the art resources of the community In some instances this work 
can be weU orgamzed by the authorities responsible for the art 
museum. Where this is not possible, it is entirely proper for the 
program to be undertaken by the recreational authorities with the 
idea of making art exhibits available to school children and of 
conducting educational discussions of art in that connection. This 
activity may be carried on by means of walk-talks, in which classes 
of school children and others are taken to exhibits and given lec- 
tures on the work exhibited there. In this connection, there is a 
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possibility of neighborhood exhibits of home articles of artistic 
value, supplemented with objects from a museum The articles 
exhibited, many of which may have been brought from Europe, 
should be furnished by the people of the neighborhood Aside 
from any artistic value the exhibits may have, they are an excel- 
lent means of Americamzmg and assimilating foreigners into the 
community. It makes them feel themselves a greater factor m 
the community because they have something to contribute 

Many cities offer band concerts in paiks and play spaces dur- 
ing the summer months, and occasionally a symphony orchestra 
IS employed This form of recreation is always popular, particu- 
larly with park users, and in recent times provision has been made 
for the broadcasting by radio of a single band concert to a num- 
ber of different parks At least before the introduction of the 
radio, some recreational authorities found it feasible to promote 
high grade concert courses for citizens during the winter Most 
of the concerts offered by private individuals on a business basis 
are too costly to be attended by thousands who would appreciate 
the opportunity to hear good music Recreational authorities them- 
selves have financed such ventures or have induced public spirited 
citizens to do so , and the concerts, while more than self-supporting, 
furnish recreation to many at a moderate cost 

The recreation department can, of course, be counted upon to 
organize certam special events which are of city-wide interest 
These include track meets, field meets, winter sports, aquatic 
sports, kite flymg contests, marble playing contests, pageants, and 
similar events. 

The aim of the city in stimulating competitive athletic leagues 
IS to raise the standards of sportsmanship, to fuimshing facil- 
ities and to supervise this sort of recreation Every city has a 
number of baseball leagues, basket baR leagues, and hockey, soccer, 
and tennis organizations which find m the facilities offered by the 
city an opportumty to satisfy their demand for competitive recrea- 
tion Such facihties are provided to some extent by private or- 
ganizations, particularly on a commercial basis However, the 
demand for pubhc baseball diamonds, basket ball courts, and tennis 
courts will exceed the supply. It is, therefore, desirable for a city 
to make provision for facilities for these games, and at the same 
tune to exercise a wholesome control over them , and a city usually 
has available a number of baseball diamonds and other facilities 
which are allotted to private recreational orgamzations at specific 
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times and long in advance of their use Frequently, leagues are 
organized which will take over baseball diamonds and tennis courts 
for an entire season, at a particular hour t£is is one of the most 
important forms of recreational activities, since it involves small 
expense on the part of the city and has the advantage of stimu- 
lating individuals to take care of themselves through private ini- 
tiative 

Certain types of public recreational facilities, such as moving 
pictures and dances,’- which compete in a way with private com- 
mercial recreation, should be laigely self-supporting There is no 
question about furnishing concerts or other appropriate recreation 
free to those confined in hospitals or eleemosynary institutions, but 
there should be a limit to tbe free entertainment of this nature 
furnished to the general community The community is its own 
master, and if it wishes to provide recreation for itself on the 
community plan, the cost to he met by taxation, nobody can deny 
it such a policy However, it is believed that more appreciated 
entertainment and recreation can be furnished on a communal 
plan, if the beneficiaries will pay directly the nominal sum neces- 
sary to finance such ventures It seems feasible, for instance, for 
the recreational authorities to furnish a community center, with 
a moving picture machine, an operator, and films for an evening, 
at cost price, which will be met by the dues or contributions of the 
organized centers 

Commercial dance halls, moving picture theaters, theaters, pool 
and biUiard parlors, and other pleasure resorts turmsn recreation 
to the greatest proportion of the population of a city, and will con- 
tinue to do so In a few cities the recreational authorities are given 
the responsibility of enforcing proper standards in these private 
activities Private dance halls and other amusement places are 
commonly licensed, and these licenses are issued by the police de- 
partment upon the recommendation of the recreational authorities. 
It IS the general practice for representatives of the recreational 
authorities to visit dance halls and other places of commercial 
recreation upon notification that an application for license has been 
made, and for these representatives to ascertain the nationality 
and general conduct of the people attending, the type of dancing 
or other recreation, and any other pertinent social conditions that 
may have a bearing upon the issuance of the license. Upon the 

‘Small cities frequently hold pavement dances. 
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basis of this mvestigation, the recommendation of the inspectors 
is made 

Usually there is^a follow-up during the year, particularly if 
any criticism arises concermng the operation of the commercial 
recreation, and upon recommendation of the recreational author- 
ities, licenses may be canceled as provided by law In many cities 
these fmctions are delegated to the police department, which acts 
as censor. The cooperation of the police department should, of 
course, constitute a part of the plan of supervision of commercial 
recreation , but the task should not be delegated exclusively to the 
pohce. 

In the foregomg discussion pubhc recreation has been treated 
independently of the use of parks, — ^which areas melude large m- 
formal spaces, improved boulevards, and small plots frequently 
located in the heart of the city, or m the residential sections.^ 
Such open spaces were provided long before organized recrea- 
tional facilities of cities were developed Even the oldest com- 
munities were in the habit of settmg aside, or if necessary acquir- 
ing, parcels of land which might be enjoyed by the public No 
definite recreational facilities were necessary The park was kept 
planted with trees, the grass mowed, walks maintained, and facil- 
ities for enjoying the park in the way of seats were installed, but 
beyond this the ordmary city did not go until recent years At the 
present time, there is a tendency to provide band concerts and 
facilities for holding picmcs, in the way of ovens, benches, tables, 
etc. 

The justification of a park system is the relaxation it provides 
and the emphasis upon recreation is becoming stronger each year 
As Mr Phillips puts it “Fine natuial suiTOundings do not com- 
prise the total equipment for modern parks If they are to attract 
crowds sufficient to justify their existence, they must have other 
facilities for outdoor recreation — smooth lands for informal games, 
tennis courts and baseball fields, shelters and band stands, play 
equipment, and drives ’ ’ “ For educational purposes zoological 
gardens and arboretums may be estabhshed 

The park system of a city, including its boulevards, is mam- 
tained essentially for recreation; it would seem that this use by 

‘ The first large area acquired for park purposes is said to be Central Park 
in New York City in 1868 although this statement is disputed 

*T. Glenn PhiUipa and George Huttenlock, op mt 
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the pubhc should be controlled and directed by the authorities 
having charge of recreation policies Any other direction and 
control may mean that parks become merely a matter of landscape 
artistry, with city life largely left out. Such a unified control 
would mean that the leeieational facilities of the parks would be 
more extensively developed The purely mechanical piocesses of 
park maintenance should m nowise be impaired by this consolida- 
tion. This unified control is by no means prevailing practice, and 
will require a new public concept of recreation 

Parks are not aU of the same character First, there is the 
small tract of land set apart either as a playground or as a space 
where the pubhc can enjoy trees, flowers, and quiet Sometimes 
band concerts are provided, but the means for recreation are usu- 
ally hmited Second, in addition to these plots, located at intervals 
throughout the city there must be large parks kept essentially in 
undeveloped condition with portions to be used as playfields, picnic 
grounds, and places of general recreation. These larger parks are 
a more recent development, and have grown out of the transporta- 
tion facilities provided in the last generation There was small 
need of large parks removed from the center of the city when no 
means were available for getting to them Now, however, with 
the development of the street railway and the automobile, these 
parks, even though a number of miles from the city proper, have 
a substantial place m the city’s recreational program, and are 
used very freely by citizens 

Where a park system is developed embracmg several semi- 
urban parks, it is frequently desirable to connect them with a 
continuous boulevard as a means of automobile recreation. The 
public finds little satisfaction in ridmg over city streets, constantly 
alert for pedestrians and traffic, but may find considerable diver- 
sion in a boulevard system miles in length, and connectmg a num- 
ber of recreation spots. Such a boulevard running through con- 
gested or residential sections if properly landscaped may furmsh 
a continuous playground and park place for the use of the public 

Tourists camps are not exactly parks in the accepted sense of 
the word, yet have most of the characteristics of parks Such 
camps, as maintained by many cities located on mam trunk roads, 
are situated on the edge of the city adjacent to the highway. Like 
parks, the areas should be attractively wooded, and of invitmg 
appearance. Unlike parks the principal purpose is not recreation, 
but the business of affording temporary shelter for tourists. To 
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this end the camp should be properly bghted and policed, and 
provided with shelters in event of storms, hot and cold water, 
bathing and washing facilities, camp stoves, etc In the better 
camps a nominal fee is charged for camping privilege^ 

One important problem of park administration is the control 
of refreshments and incidental amusements These activities may 
be undertaken directly by the munieipabty but will involve the 
recreational authorities in all of the annoying difficulties of food 
purveying More often concessions are let to private individuals 
In such event the department has dismissed one set of troubles 
to acquire another involving equitable leasing, responsible character 
of concessionaires, quality of service rendered, and prices charged 
In a choice of two procedures, both of which are unsatisfactory, 
probably the lesser evil will be found in pubbc ownership and 
operation ® 

It 13 stated by some authorities that one-tenth of the area of a 
city should be m playgrounds and parks This, however, depends 
considerably upon the distribution It is foUy for a city to place 
all of its play area in a single park, more or less inaccessible to a 
considerable proportion of its citizens The development of a 
recreation system for a city is a science in itself and should be 
committed to persons who have made a special study of the subject 
Playgrounds must be carefully located according to the distribution 
of the population that is to use them Parks must be located with 
consideration to congestion and the need of breathing spaces in a 
congested community Larger parks, for full recreational pur- 
poses, must be so located as to be accessible to several sections of 
the city, and properly placed with respect to street car lines, 
automobile highways, etc It is desirable that boulevards connect- 
ing sileh parks be located so as not to become thoroughfares for 
commercial vehicles or other vehicles designing to go to a specific 
part of the city, but rather with the idea of furmshing a purely 
recreational facility.® 

' See Auto Tourist Camps, compiled ty the Civic Development Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States (Juno, 1922), and P. J 
HofEmastex, ‘ ‘ The Tourist Camp Site, Equipment and Maintenance, ’ ’ American 
City, XXXII, 401 406 (April, 1926) Pox bibliography, see Municipal Index 
19SS, and iMd , 1926 

^See Bulletin No 12, Amenoan Institute of Park ExeeutiveB, Concessions 
and Privileges in Public Paries (1916) 

'W. T. Lyle, Paries and Parle Engmeermg (Wiley, 1916), is standard 
except as the automobile has come into common use since its publication Pox 
design of parks, see H V Hubbard and Theodora Kunball, Introduction to 
the Study of Landscape Design (1917) Por current reference, see the pubh- 
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OHAP It is customary for recreation to be in charge of a recreation 

commissioner or superintendent appointed by the executive head of 

Supervision the City, although a recreation board so appointed is sometimes 
of «crea- superintendent being appointed by and subordinate to 

this board In either ease, the executive should be in full charge 
of aU facilities and activities and responsible for the general pro- 
gram of recreation The more immediate supervision of recreation 
raises a number of questions Public recreation divides itself into 
a number of activities adult and juvenile, winter and summer, 
night and day, indoor and outdoor, and male and female Along 
what defimte division of these activities shall the recreation work 
be organized! If, for example, the division is along the line of 
sex, there results a vertical arrangement of work and of super- 
vision which creates a division of responsibility and a duplication 
of labor for practically all recreational activities Such an aiTange- 
ment is lUogical from the point of view of the results to be accom- 
plished and unnecessarily complicated from the standpoint of or- 
ganization and administration On the other hand, to enlist the 
interest of adults m public recreational facilities is a problem quite 
different from orgamzing playgrounds and play centers for chil- 
dren Each group is sufiSciently distinctive to require individual 
attention, which attention can be given satisfactorily only when 
responsibility is definitely located 

It IS believed best, therefore, that principal activities be made 
the unit of organization and that each branch of the several activ- 
ities be assigned to supervisors. The entire responsibility for each 
activity would be placed with one person subordinate to the super- 
intendent, and each person so responsible would control all direc- 
tors and play leaders, whether male or female, withm the unit. 
This suggested division of labor and responsibihty for supervision 
involves separate control of children’s playground activities and of 
amateur athletic activities In each activity the supervisor of 
playgrounds would be in charge of the work of aU directors and 
play leaders and assistant supervisors of playgrounds, whether 
male or female. Under this arrangement, one person would be 
in charge of a whole activity and of every person connected 
with it. 

It may be assumed that a play leader or play director, in 
addition to being teehnicaUy proficient, should have a broad social 

cations ot the Amenoan Institute of Paik Executives including Parks and 
Peareation (montWy), 
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viewpoint and be qualified to build up community interest Play 
leaders are social workers as well as play directors For this 
reason, in addition to certain minimum educational requirements, 
the play leader should have certain trauung in physical education 
or teaching, and should have spent some time m the study of theory 
and practice of play development Sound health and a reasonable 
proficiency in simple physical exercises should also be taken for 
granted 

The work of a recreation department is varied and requires 
a versatility of accomplishments to do it at all effectively Social 
dancing, foil?: dancing, athletics, gymnastics, study clubs, dramatic 
clubs, and efforts to conduct successfully community centers for 
adults are a few of the tasks exacted of the same person During 
the winter a day ’s program may include organized recess play with 
small children, dramatics and games with larger children, and a 
social dance for adults. When the warm weather arrives, outdoor 
games, athletics, and general playground activities, including 
manual work, are to he directed Obviously, broad quahfications 
must be exacted from one individual 

The plan of securing these quahfieations by hiring year-round 
employees has three defects, first, it is not reasonable to expect 
one person to he adequately proficient in aU branches of the work 
undertaken by a recreational program , second, because of the small 
salaries paid, coupled with limited opportunities for advancement, 
it IS difficult to get well-qualified play leaders and directors, par- 
ticularly men on a full-time schedule, third, with a full-time staff 
throughout the year, emphasis may he placed upon merely doing 
things to beep the staff busy 

To remedy these defects, it is suggested that the lecreational 
authorities will do well to employ part-time workers for the special 
activities of evening recreation centers, afternoon centers, etc. 
This plan does not preclude employment by the year of workers 
whose work may touch all activities Every city has a large 
number of professional persons, school teachers, social workers, and 
others with adequate training and experience, who are not avail- 
able for whole-time service, but are available under a part-time 
plan‘ Further, part-time employment of workers for particular 
branches would tend to encourage a more vigorous prosecution of 
all parts of the recreational program, because persons employed 

^ Social and philanthropic agencies mil frequently donate the part time 
seiviceB of play leaders 
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by the year know that work will be found for them in some branch 
or other, should their original assignment meet with failure Pay- 
ment for seasonal woikers should he based upon the number of 
sessions served each week. It is recognized that this plan of part- 
time employment is more complex than one of continuous employ- 
ment and necessitates a more thorough planning of a program 
It IS beheved that daily reports from play leaders and directors 
in charge of centers or playgrounds should he required The 
reports should indicate the nature of the activity carried on, at- 
tendance classified as to men, women, boys, and girls, and the kind 
of woik done each day In addition, there should be assignment 
records of the workers maintained, showing every center in which 
they worked and the kind of work they did 

Compared with the cost of education and police protection, the 
cost of recreation is very small Reports from various cities in the 
Umted States show that the cost each time a person participates 
m public recreation ranges from five to twenty cents One large 
city for the past four years has had an average cost of five and 
one-half cents per person attendant at its recreational activities. 
The amount of money a city should appropriate for recreational 
purposes vanes according to local conditions, ^ e , density of popu- 
lation, availability of park or playground space, topographical con- 
ditions, etc Some authorities feel that a fair estimate of the 
budget for a leisure-time program in any city should he approxi- 
mately one percent of the total budget of the municipality. 
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CHARITIES ^ 

In the United States the pubhc has not taken kindly to the 
extended intrusion of municipal government into the field of public 
chanty, charity adimnistered by some local governmental 
agency Unlike education, that was once a private, and is now 
almost completely a public activity, municipal charity continues as 
substantially a mattei for private endeavor.^ The reasons for this 
indifference on the part of local government are numerous Be- 
cause of the large outlay of capital required and the small number 
of cases to be found in any local community, the state has generally 
assumed institutional responsibility for the insane, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, blind, deaf and dumb and occasionally for alcohohcs, and 
dependent children In a similar way the county government ordi- 
narily provides for mother’s pensions and for indoor institutional 
relief for the aged poor This leaves to the city and township 
government and to private chanty the almost universal necessity 
of providing for outdoor poor relief, and usually for the relief of 
dependent children, vagrants, and care of the sick In these last 
fields there is an evident willingness of piivate philanthropy to 
carry the burden, and possibly the proper administration of non- 
institutional charity requires a personal element that up to the 
present at least is impossible to the formal, legalistic and bureau- 

standard reference on charities is Amos G. Warner, American Charities 
(Giowell, 3d ed, 1919), first published m 1894: Much has been written on 
the subject, but the public administrator will find of particular value H W 
Odum and D W Willaid, Systems of Puhlio Welfare (Umv of Worth. Carolina 
Press, 1925), James Pord, Social Froilems and Social Policy (Ginn, 1923), 
Chaps XXIV-XZV, Robert W Kelso, Sistoiy of Piiblio Poor Relief in 
Massachusetts (Houghton Mlfllin, 1922) , M P Parmelee, Poverty and Social 
Progress (Macmillan, 1916) , and Edward T Devine, Misery and Its Causes 
(Macmillan, 1911) Por current reference, see the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work (annual). The Survey (bi-weekly), and journals 
for specialized branches of charity work 
’ ’ This statement refers to municipal charity m a restricted sense Mr W J 
Norton, secretary of the Detroit Community Pund, points out that in larger 
cities social welfare actmties often considered as charitable are financed on 
about the foUowmg basis forty five percent by clients, mostly in private 
institutions, thirty percent by taxation, and twenty-five percent by voluntary 
contributions to private agencies 
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cratic character of government. Local government does perform 
certain charitable activities, but in a limited way and with evident 
reluctance 

Organized society cannot entirely escape responsibihty for the 
fundamental economic needs of its members Prom the beginning 
of time some portion of the population has been in want for one 
or more of a number of causes In piimitive civilization with the 
communal ownership of property, this individual want was reduced 
to a Tm-nmnum unless it became meiged with the general poverty 
of the entire community brought on by war, pestilence, or failure 
of food supply During the Middle Ages, however, the situation 
underwent a marked change "With the decay of the feudal regime 
and the inauguration of the enclosure system a large poverty- 
stricken class sprang up. Relief was administered entirely through 
private gifts, and monasteries, guilds, and endowed hospitals doled 
out indiscriminate ahns to both the vagrant and to the worthy 
poor, a practice that steadily increased the number of applicants 
No attempt was made to solve the problems of relief because the 
aid was given not so much to rehabilitate the needy as to save the 
soul of the giver Ultimately, the number of sturdy beggars be- 
came so numerous and the burden of their support so exasperating 
that foreign vagrants had to he warned from commumties, and 
local ones put to work. This segregation of professional vagrants 
from the meritorious needy of the immediate community induced 
the idea of public responsibility for rehef resulting in compulsory 
tax contributions by individuals This development in the various 
boroughs later culminated in the English Poor Law of 1601, pro- 
viding a weekly grant to paupers to be raised by taxation.^ 

Many of the settlers of New England came from small English 
boroughs where the burden of the poor taxes had fallen heavily. 
This, taken with the fact that the ordinary necessities of life were 
none too plentiful, made the first Americans rather chary of foster- 
ing mendicancy “Stern measures were taken by the watchful 
selectmen, first to avoid the burden, and second, when finally 
charged, to carry as little of it as possible To he relieved at all, 
the needy must have been in direct want for the necessities of life 
and relief when given was such as merely to sustain life “ ^ At 
first the poor were auctioned off in single lots to individuals, while 

‘Stuait A Queen, Social Work in the Inght of Eistory (Lippinoott, 1922). 

’Bobert W Kelao, Etstory of PubVio Poor Selief in Massachusetts 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1920) 
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a little later they were let out m lump contracts to one caretaker 
with no provision for classification and segregation Institutions 
grew up slowly and outdoor relief was given only m case of dire 
need 

The results of this neglect of public charity were not so harsh 
as might appear In a country predominately rural and agricul- 
tural the needs of charitable rehef were not great An agricultural 
community may not possess large wealth, but it seldom wants for 
the necessities of life The common causes of want met in an 
industrial society do not prevail to any extent in a rural one. 
Even the loss of the principal biead winner did not result in com- 
plete destitution Ordinarily, the home remained, the family was 
kept intact, and the wife and children could wrmg at least a 
meager living from the soil, the forests, and the streams 

With the development of modern industrial life the need of 
relief to certain mdividuals became accentuated To be sure, more 
wealth exists, and many persons enjoy greater material comforts 
than were possible m a simpler civilization At the same time 
many more persons are several stages removed from the direct 
production of the necessities of life They live m homes of which 
they are not the actual owners, do not work for themselves, and 
have no economic mterest m the tools of production Few of these 
industrial workers receive in return for their labor more than is 
necessary to mamtam a decent standard of hving, and when a 
surplus is received, it is seldom preserved for the periods of distress 
that may be anticipated In city life there is small possibility 
of having needs cared for by the relatives or friends of the person 
involved Citizens do not have the same acquaintance with and 
interest in their neighbors as m rural communities, and in conse- 
quence persons may suffer direct want without that want being 
known or appreciated by others in the community Existing under 
these circumstances a number of factors may create an economic 
situation requiring outside intervention to reheve the most acute 
distress 

The factors that create the need of rehef are simple to state 
and difficult to analyze For mental or physical reasons an indi- 
vidual may be unemployable, sickness, accidents, or old age may 
remove the chief means of family support, or unemployment 
may arise from causes far beyond the remedy of the individual 
affected — economic depressions, fires, wars, etc.^ 

' Bee Warner, op cit , Chaps H-III, 
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The public and individual conscience -will not permit individuals 
to suffer absolute want without amelioration, and the public author- 
ities must take cognizance of elementary requirements and provide 
for them from the common purse Aside from sheer fundamentals, 
however, the public is content to leave charity to the well-meaning 
and generous impulses of the individual citizen acting through the 
private 'charitable or ecclesiastical organizations. In consequence, 
in every great city, there are scores of charitable groups dealing 
with different requirements — direct relief to individuals, care for 
dependent children, homes for the aged, nursing and medical ser- 
vice for the sick, securing employment for the unemployed, tempo- 
rary shelter for destitute men and women, aid to delinquent girls, 
training for the physically handicapped, educational instruction 
to those who cannot secure it through the regular channels provided 
by the municipality, training for the blind and handicapped, 
education for the specially gifted m music and arts, hospitals of 
different types, dimes for the medical treatment of the different 
classifications of persons and for different types of diseases, certain 
kinds of recreation, and .settlements for the stimulation of higher 
ideals on the part of those who do not receive the advantages of 
the best homes and environment In fact private benevolence runs 
its course from the giving of food and shelter to those in actual 
need of the physical requirements of life to providing higher 
educational advantages for youths who would not otherwise receive 
them ; from what is known as absolute charity to the philanthropies 
dealing with social, political, and cultural improvement ^ 

Obviously, because of policies developed out of historical prec- 
edent and practical experience, a city government cannot be 
concerned in all of these different types of chanties and philan- 
thropies Many of these ventures are experimental and may well 
be left to individual benevolence However, communities cannot 
neglect to pro'vide the absolute necessities of life for their citizens 
who for the time bemg cannot secure those requirements This is 
a broad general statement of public policy, and the extent to which 
any given community may actually be involved depends entirely 
upon Its economic resources and its social conscience. 

‘In more than 250 cities in the United States, funds for these activities are 
raised locally w a single united campaign These funds are distributed by a 
community fund, community chesty or Bimilar organization. A national asso- 
ciation 18 maintained, The American Association for Community Organiza- 
tions, 216 Fourth Ave , New Tork City 
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Today, the most common charity on the part of a city govern- ohap 

ment is outdoor relief, ie, individuals and families in need are - 

given direct relief in the form of food, clothing, fuel, and rent Outdoor 
in proportion to their immediate requirements Relief takes this ' 
form heeanse it has been found socially more expedient and less 
costly to keep a family together during a peiiod of distress than to 
separate it by placing its members in institutions Cases of need 
that are called to the attention of the authorities are investigated, 
or should be, by competent persons who can determine the course 
of action that should be taken in each case Usually a specific 
allowance is made to families, depending upon their size and con- 
dition Rent will be paid to a certain amount, orders for groceries 
and clothing will be supplied in accordance with actual require- 
ments, and such fuel and other commodities will be given as is 
necessary to subsistence This relief must be contmued as long as 
the necessity exists, and it is therefore incumbent upon the social 
worker in charge of such cases to take every step possible to 
relieve the circumstances which are creating the situation 

The aged cannot always be cared for in their homes because in 
many instances they have no homes, or the maintenance of a 
home would be a large expense in pi'oportion to the benefits re- 
ceived Moat communities maintain, through the instrument^ of 
private chanties, satisfactory homes for the aged to which cases 
such as these may be referred by the city authorities, particularly 
when the individual or friends can pay for some part of the sup- 
port provided In addition, piovision of a sort must be made by 
the community in the almshouse 

The ordinary institution for the poor not maintained by outdoor 
relief is the almshouse Sometimes the almshouse is operated by 
the mumcipality, but more often it is a county institution It is 
primarily an institution for the care of persons who cannot be 
immediately restored as self-supporting members of society Un- 
fortunately, in the past institutions of this kind have been on the 
whole poorly administered, and provided poor food and bad treat- 
ment The reason for this disgraceful state of affairs was due 
largely to the fact that such institutions were often the plaything 
of politics ^ Superintendents were chosen on a basis of pohtical 
patronage rather than of ability , inadequate appropriations were 

^ Johnson Alexander, The Almhowe (Ruseell Sage foundation, 1911), and 
Hany 0. Evans, The Amencan Foorfartn and Us Inmates (Dee Moinea, 1026). 
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made , and no classification or segregation of inmates was practised, 
■^itli the result that many almost unthinkable conditions existed. 
The insane, feeble-minded, diseased, old and young, male and 
female were frequently thrown together in the same institution 
and forced to live together under the moat intimate conditions. 
These conditions did not always exist, but were so often the case 
that almshouses have received a very bad reputation in the United 
States As a result, individuals will permit themselves to be 
committed only as a last resort. 

A discussion of indoor relief would not be complete without some 
word about the care of homeless children.^ It is the concensus 
of opinion that children should not be confined in institutions 
unless such procedure is absolutely necessary.® It is important, 
however, that some provision be made for their care until they 
can be properly placed with some good family. In this connection 
the city should provide a temporary home for the children with the 
idea that they shall be kept there only until suitable homes can be 
found It is on this latter phase of the work that aU effort and 
thought should be expended Most often private and religious 
organizations undertake this service, investigating the character of 
homes for child placement, paying all or part of the board of chil- 
dr 0 t, 4 n these homes, and currently examining the cncumstanees 
of- children so placed. 

Most communities make some provision for the care of transient 
individuals who are seeking work and are without means of pro- 
viding themselves with food and lodging. Occasionally these in- 
stitutions are operated by private charity, but often they are 
maintamed by the mumcipality. Where a city does not actually 
have a municipal lodging house, the police station is ordinarily 
open for such purposes A bed is provided upon demand and 
usually a smgle meal and sometimes two are given. In the better 
organized lodgmg houses provision is made for baths, for the 
fumigation of clothes, for the writing of letters, and for other 
comforts. In such institutions it is anticipated that reasonably 

W Odum and D W. Willard, Systems of Pubho Welfare (TJniv of 
North Carolina Press, 1920) , Sophie V Theis, Mow Foster Children Turn Out 
(New Tork State Chanties Aid Association, 1924) ; E E, Boeder, Mow Two 
Mundred Children Inve and Learn (New York Chanties Puhlieation Commit- 
tee, 1910) , and Homer Polks, The Care of Msstvtute, Negleoied, and J>e- 
Ivnguent Children (Maomillan, 1902) 

•Institutional care is Bometunes neoessaty. The Hebrew Sheltering 
G-uardian Society has issued a. valuable manual ontlining the supervision of 
children. See Leon W. Qoldrich, A Manual for Cottage Mothers and Super- 
visors (1926). 
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cheap meals wiU be provided and every means ‘taken to see that chap 

the transient worker has an opportunity to secure a 30b Relief 

will be granted for a very limited period of tune and sometimes 
a small charge is made for the facilities given If a person is 
financially unable to meet any charges at all, opportunity is given 
to do a small amount of physical labor in return for the benefits 
received In communities where municipal lodging houses exist 
beggars can be turned away from kitchen doors and panhandlers 
refused alms with a clear conscience 

One group of individuals who cannot be helped by the ordinary Medical 
facilities of outdoor rehef or ordinaiy institutional care are the 
sick A large number of persons who are ill and who cannot afford 
medical treatment can of course be treated in their homes. For 
this reason it is customary for cities to make available to mdigent 
persons the services of a number of physicians, and sometimes 
nursing service However, many such persons have such meager 
home facilities that hospitalization is the only satisfactory means of 
promoting recovery To care for these patients, cities either main- 
tain their own hospitals or let contracts to private hospitals for 
the care of pubhc patients on a per diem basis Mumcipal 
hospitals have been more or less subject to misuse, and often- 
times patients are sent to them who should rightly go to^pj^er 
institutions. The fact that clean beds, good food, and ample 
supervision are ever in readiness constitutes a considerable tempta- 
tion to malingering 

In a modern commumty many individuals, and particularly i-'BaiMd 
the poor and ignorant, find themselves m difficulties where only 
recourse to law or at least to some intelhgent individual familiar 
with the law, can be of aid There are continually questions of 
unpaid wages, difficulties in the purchase of homes, fraud in con- 
nection with minor purchases, and the illegal exactions of indi- 
viduals who threaten trouble for one reason or another These 
cases can usually be settled very quickly by persons who are 
familiar with the legal rights of individuals and the means by 
which these rights can be enforced Any pubhc administrator who 
has been long on his task will have a keen appreciation of the 
number of eases drawn to his attention that reqnire justice Par- 
ticularly the foreign populations look upon the city and officialdom 
as the proper avenue to secure redress for injuries The answer 
18 found in a legal aid bureau staffed with competent attorneys. 
Sometimes these legal aid bureaus are operated m connection with 
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the corporation counsel’s office or by a lawyer in the welfare de- 
partment, but more often by private plulantliropy ^ 

Often cities maintain municipal employment agencies for the 
purpose of securing positions for persons in need Or such insti- 
tutions may be operated in conjunction with state or United States 
agencies of the same character 

In connection with the age-old problem of unemployment it 
has been advocated by a number of economists that every city 
maintain a sort of reserve of employment by undertaking public 
works during periods of depression Unfoitunatcly, cities do not 
attempt such relief on any large scale Such a program would be 
helpful, but it must be borne m mind that, even under the most 
extraordinary impetus, public work will employ only a very small 
part of the persons thrown out of work by a serious economic 
upheaval 

Social work on the part of municipalities involves a coordination 
with the social work of private agencies, since only a small propor- 
tion of charitable work is actually done by the public. Public 
welfare officers must understand thoroughly what other agencies 
are doing, and these numerous highly specialized activities must be 
correlated with the more rudimentary work of the municipal au- 
thpnties The foundation of this correlation is the confidential 
clearing house of cases that is ordinarily maintained in every city 
by some private agency or occasionally by the welfare department, 
and made possible by the cooperative efforts of all chanties A 
complete record of charity eases is secured by requiring that every 
organization giving relief of any kind report all facts concerning 
the ease to the confidential exchange Such a record provides data 
for a scientific study and treatment of all cases ; and prevents an 
unwarranted duplication of activities on the part of different 
agencies Were it not for sneh clearing houses it would be possible 
for the professional mendicant to secure continuous charitable aid 
by runmug from one institution to another. 

The purpose of welfare work should be to build a ladder upon 
which the individuals in distress can climb back to a normal 
relationship with the balance of society, and not merely to hand out 
bread, fuel, and shelter continuously to individuals in need. The 
administrator will not be as much interested m the giving of relief, 

’ Worh (Amisls, CZXIX, Maxch, 1926) ; and Gi'owih of 

JjegaX Aid WotTg in the United States (Bulletin, of tUe IT S Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No 898, January, 1926) 
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although a temporary situation must be relieved, as he is in 
eliminating the causes that may have created the distress. Eor that 
reason the giving of relief must be in the hands of persons ’who can 
properly study and analyze each case and prescribe and apply such 
remedies as will reestablish upon a self-supporting basis the persons 
involved ^ In some instances the distress will be remedied by the 
mere securing of employment , m others illness must be ehminated 
even though it requires long institutional caie to effect a cure; 
sometimes it may be necessary to give a trade education, particu- 
laily to handicapped individuals, such as the blind and the lame, 
and sometimes tools and equipment may be secured which will per- 
mit the person involved to become a self-supporting unit Under 
any circumstances the social worker must make every effort to 
find a solution of the case which will relieve the community from 
the necessity of giving lelief This may involve learmng of the 
whereabouts, apprehending, and bringing back deserted husbands 
and requiiing them to properly support their families, legal diffi- 
culties may be straightened out to the benefit of all persons con- 
cerned ; relatives or friends may be found who will actually under- 
take the care of distressed individuals involved , and if the persons 
are not citizens of the city they may properly be returned to their 
own communities for care No small part of the work of a mum- 
cipal welfare organization m a large industrial city will be the 
providing of railroad fare and incidental expenses to return to 
their own homes persons who have become stranded while looking 
for employment 

Many uninformed persons interpret charity as the actual giving 
of material relief This is an outgrown ideal, and one that has 
made many difficulties for public and private relief giving Of 
course, immediate needs must be met, amply, sympathetically, and 
with a mimmum of “red tape” and investigation But true 
charity is the service that helps the person m distress to help 
himself, that injures the pride and self-respect of individuals the 
least , and enables the persons relieved to become self-reliant mem- 
bers of society The efficacy of the dollars spent for chanty should 
not be measured by the relative amount that is spent in material 
relief, but rather in the amount that is spent for constructive 

’ See Mary E Kiehmond, Social Diagnosis, and What Is Social Case Worhf 
(Bussell Sage Foundation, 1917 and 1922) , Eichard 0. Oabot, Social Work 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1919) , Ada B Sheffield, The Social Case Emory (Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1920) , and Sophonisba P Breohiundgo, Family Welfare 
Work in a Metropolitan Community (IJniv of Chicago Press, 1924). 
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service If society made more effort in tlie direction of rehabili- 
tation, it would be saved a substantial portion of the income that is 
now devoted to continuous doles to the unfortunate The slow 
process of changing ideals is the old story of interesting the pubhc 
in the prosaic fence at the top of the precipice rather than in 
the clanging ambulance at its foot 

In some communities the cooperation between public and private 
chanties goes so far as to involve public subsidies to private 
agencies This procedure is sound if under proper control. It is 
possible, however, that by utilizing political pressure a private 
organization may secure subsidies out of all proportion to its 
requirements, and to the detriment of well-rounded social work 
in a community On the other hand, it is sometimes more feasible 
for a city to employ private agencies to undertake its charitable 
work than to do it itself In a small community havmg a general 
relief organization, the city can very properly make an appropria- 
tion to that oiganization covering either investigation and relief, 
or sometimes only relief, leaving the question of investigation 
entirely as a responsibility upon the private oiganization 

As modern industrial civilization has caused no small part of 
the existing need for charity, at the same time it is making halting 
steps to ehmmate the more obvious causes In industrial com- 
munities we find common law doctrines of fellow servant and con- 
trihutary negligence discarded, and their places being taken by 
industrial compensation for accidents and death received in ordi- 
nary employment, sometimes through the medium of state insurance 
and sometimes through insurance carried by the employer This is 
known as employers’ liability 

In recent years there has been a decided agitation for health 
and unemployment insurance that will provide practically every 
wage earner with protection These last two efforts, however, 
have made little progress in American cities. Foreign students 
familiar with unemployment, health, and accident insurance in 
their own countries are amazed when visiting American cities to 
see the general prosperity of American industrial workers unaided 
by public funds 

The movement for old age pensions has also made some progress 
and with the spread of education along these lines we can expect 
it to be taken more seriously in the near future For many years 
the pensions that were accorded Civil War veterans provided sub- 
stantial care to a large proportion of aged American citizens. 
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However, a new generation of citizens are now reaching old age 
and some provision must be made for them. 

A number of industrial states provide pensions to widows with 
dependent children, and to the blind, usually administered by the 
courts. 

It IS difficult to state categorically the type of welfare organiza- 
tion that should be maintained by a municipality In many city- 
manager cities a department of public welfare is established and 
IS responsible for relief, employment, social research, and investi- 
gation, legal aid, parks, recreation, and similar social activities. 
In such instances chanty constitutes but a separate division of the 
larger subject of welfare In other mstances a charity superin- 
tendent may be appointed by and repoit to the chief executive. 
Occasionally a citizens’ board intervenes between the executive 
and the director of the department, but it is questionable whether 
such a board serves any useful purpose. 
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The maintenance of law and order is often compared to a 
three-legged stool, its supports being the police, the prosecution, 
and the courts In truth, there is a fourth support, ^,e., correction, 
but the methods of present-day correction are so unscientific and 
its results so nearly negligible that its place in law enforcement is 
often discounted In the public mind the chief administrator of 
the city IS often held solely responsible for the proper conduct of 
all of these activities The citizen does not know, or at least 
seldom realizes, that this responsibility is distributed among a 
number of entirely independent authorities — that law enforcement 
devolves upon city police, county sheriifs, state pohoe, and United 
States marshalls and agents, that prosecution is an obligation of 
the city attorney, the county prosecutor, and the United States 
district attorney , that justice is administered by city police courts, 
county or other state courts, and United States district courts , and 
that incarceration of offenders may be m city, county, state, or 
national institutions These many authorities may be, but more 
often are not, concerned with entirely different offenses ; and there 
must be a complete and sympathetic cooperation among them if 
their common purpose is to be achieved 

The police department is the one division of law enforcement 
over which the city admimstrator has reasonably complete control 
and for whose operations he may be held responsible It is eharged 

^See Raymond B Roadiclc, “Police Admmistiation, ” Cntmnal Justice in 
Cleveland (Cleveland Poundation, 1921), and his two hooks, European Police 
Systems, and American Police Systems (Century, 1916, 1920) , 0 P Cahalane, 
Police Practice and Procedure, and Policeman (Dutton, 1914, 1923) , Leonard 
P Puld, Police Administration (Putnam, 1910) , Elmer D Qrapor, Amenoan 
Pohoe Administration (Macmillan, 1021) , Bruce Smith, State Police (Mac- 
millan, 1925) , Arthur Woods, Crime Prevention (Princeton Dniv Press, 1918), 
and Pohoeman and Pullio (Yale TTniv Press, 1919) Por studies of particular 
police departments, see Arch Mandel, “Police," Government of Cincinnati and 
SamiUon County (1925), 236 262, 0 A Grosser, “How Your Police Depart- 
ment Pvmctions," Supplement, Toledo City Journal (January 30, 1926), New 
York Bureau of Municipal Eesearek Survey of San Pranoisoo (1916), 169- 
272, and surveys of other cities Por Current reference, see Pohoe Journal 
(monthly , Police Magaeine (monthly) , and Sheriffs, Police, and Peace 
Offioera Sevteu} (monthly). 
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■with the repression of anti-social conduct as defined by law, includ- 
ing the preservation of life and property from the depredation of 
individuals, as well as the care of injured and distressed persons, 
the abatement of nuisances and unsanitary conditions, the control 
of traffic, the issuance of licenses, and frequently the inspection of 
weights and measures Following the English theory, the police 
power in the United States is strictly limited to law enforcement 
and the preservation of public peace. Legally, the police have little 
more authority than any citizen, actually they exercise rather 
arbitrary powers, subject only to the restraints imposed by liability 
to prosecution and actions for damages, and by the censure of the 
courts and pubhe opinion The American police are in the un- 
fortunate position of having to exercise more power than is con- 
ferred by law if they are to work effectively For this reason, their 
authority to use personal discretion should be increased and the 
character of personnel improved so that this discretion -will be 
wisely exeiieised 

In the development of the police function, one of the oldest 
of municipal activities, are reflected all stages of the organization 
of municipal government in the United States — the struggle for 
home rule by cities, and the changes from decentralized adminis- 
tration by council committees, through the period of boards and 
commissions, to the single-headed departments of today Above 
all, the story of pohtical methods, which has been the shame of 
American city government, will be found in full detail in a re- 
view of police department history, and today police department 
progress, compared with that of other municipal activities, fur- 
nishes a striking exhibit of political blight. 

The early American settlers naturally copied English police 
methods, which meant following the “watch” system, and later 
Sir Eobert Peel’s metropolitan plan for London. Each town had 
its duly elected constable, who was the single police officer and 
jailer As the communities grew the number of constables was in- 
creased, one to each ward The safeguarding of citizens and of 
property was performed by the night watch, which in the begin- 
ning was an unpaid service, made obligatory upon every citizen. 
When their turn came, citizens able to afford it hired substitutes, 
who frequently were irresponsible loafers, and sometimes ruffians. 

Early in the nineteenth century the night watch became a paid 
body, but conditions were little better than under the old system, 
as the force was recruited largely from men with regular daily 
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occupations wPo supplemented their income by serving as night 
police Under this plan, police protection was provided only at 
night. Each ward was an independent unit for administration, 
and political qualifications were the basis of appointments The 
next step in the development of police departments was the creation 
of a day force independent of the night watch, the personnel 
(varying with the city) being appointed by the mayor or council, 
or elected directly by the voters in each ward This dual police 
force proved ineffective, failing to meet the needs of the growing 
and sometimes turbulent cities 

Beginmng with New Yoik in 1844, the watch system was abol- 
ished in the larger cities, and unified police forces under a single 
head were organized In 1844 the New York legislature passed a 
law establishing a police force of eight hundred men in the metrop- 
olis, undei the direction of a chief of police appointed by the 
mayor This did not mean, howevei, an immediate metamorphosis 
from a loosely organized, inefficient band, into a uniformed, well- 
disciplined, and competent police force Ward polities controlled 
the appointments, the spoils system had full sway In spite of 
strenuous efforts by various cities, the police refused to wear uni- 
forms, because it was considered un-American and undemocratic 
Discipline was almost unlniown The police were powerless to cope 
with crime increase in the growing cosmopolitan cities To rem- 
edy the situation, the New York legislature enacted a law in 1857 
creating a metropolitan police force for New York and Brooklyn, 
under a board appointed by the governor. This act, patterned 
upon Sir Robert Peel’s famous Metropolitan Police Act adopted for 
London in 1829, ushered in the modern uniformed, centrally con- 
trolled police force in American cities This was the beginmng of 
real protection, and by its effective work the Metropolitan Police 
of New York gained the confidence and support of the public. 
Other American cities adopted the plan in rapid succession. 

While the ineffectiveness of the urban police furnished a plausi- 
ble excuse for the state government to inject itself into police ad- 
mimstration, the real reason was a desire to secure political control 
of the police department Up to this time police administration 
was a purely local affair, but the New York act of 1857, copied by 
other states, introduced state control through appointment of the 
police boards by the governor This was the source of much bitter 
strife between the city and state governments until home rule in 
police affairs became the general practice. The notable exceptions 
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to home rule today are Boston, Baltimore, Kansas City, and St, 
Louis 

The presumption in favor of state control is the removal of 
the pohce establishment from local politics, It is aigued that the 
governor, disinterested in the local political situation, will make 
appointments on the basis of merit and the service to be rendered 
lather than for the advancement of any political faction Boston 
IS usually cited as an example of the superiority of state control, 
but on the other hand theie are the less impressive examples of 
Kansas City and St Louis There is nothing inherent in state 
control to insure, nor in local control to prevent superior police 
a dmin i s tration The belief that paitizan political considerations 
do not enter into local appointments by goveinois is a delusion, 
and when they do so they have the added disadvantage of being 
more difficult of correction by the municipality With the strenu- 
ous efforts necessary to maintain non-partizanship in municipal 
government, it is essential that every taint of politics be eliminated 
from local administration Another undesirable feature of state 
control IS the practically mandatory demand by an outside author- 
ity for appropriations for its support of the police department. 
The city pays the bdl, and it should have complete control of its 
expenditures for police protection 

In the early history of city government in this country the 
various mumcipal functions were administered and supervised by 
council committees. With the growth of cities and the increased 
complexity of administration in the nineteenth century, adminis- 
trative supervision by council proved inadequate, and there were 
created independent administrative boards This system, passing 
through the stages of partizanship, bi-partizanship, and non-par- 
tizanship, spread throughout the country in the admimstration of 
aU departments, and it is only in recent years that it has been 
largely abolished. 

While boards may be useful in exercising quasi-judicial func- 
tions or in promulgating policies, they have proved ineffective as 
admimstrative bodies. This is particularly true in police depart- 
ments, where satisfactory administration demands promptness an^ 
dispatch in making decisions Police boards, even though com- 
posed of citizens of the highest integrity and ability, cannot ac- 
quire, through their periodic meetings and casual contact with the 
department, the intimate knowledge essential to competent and pro- 
ductive administration Purthermore, differences of opinion col- 
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ored by personal hobbies and biases as to emphasis of the various 
police activities inevitably arise in a group of independently think- 
ing men, and make it difficult for the chief of police to know what 
to do This, together with the fact that members of boards tend 
to inject themselves into details of admmistiation, makes for con- 
fusion and misunderstanding The prevention of ciime is a science 
which demands constant study and application, which, however, 
18 impossible under a plan by which the administrative heads are 
on duty only a fraction of the time, and with whom the position is 
incidental^ 

Today the general practice in the larger cities is to have a 
single commissioner, a civihan, appointed by the mayor, as the 
administrative head of the police department In the emallor 
cities the chief is, as a rule, the head of the department, reporting 
directly to the mayor or city manager, without having a civilian 
commissioner as an intermediary It is not generally apparent to 
the public why a civilian is necessary to the management of a 
police organization, but failure to appreciate this need is due to 
Ignorance of the responsibilities of the position. And, judging by 
the character of administration, this ignorance is shared by police 
heads themselves. The backwardness which characterizes police 
admimstration in this country arises largely from the lack of con- 
tinuing management by competent leadership, which was supposed 
to have been supplied by the commissioners of police drawn from 
the ranks 

If the functions of the police comprised only the patrolling of 
streets and other routme duties, the problem of securing properly 
qualified heads would not be difficult Many capable officials could 
be found who had risen from the rank of patrolman and who 
would meet the requirements of such a position The function of 
the police is, however, more than that of a glorified watchman In 
addition to being a business enterprise spending large sums of 
money, the police department is the direct crime prevention agency, 
and is concerned with a social problem that is interrelated with 
aU the social and economic conditions in the community. This 
country has barely begun to approach the social problem rationally, 
applying to it what scientific knowledge is now available. An in- 
herently difficult situation is aggravated by the unprecedented 
growth of population and wealth and a remarkable heterogeneity 
of population 

^See Ohap. I. 
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Obvioxisly tbe task of combating crime calls for superior aLiL 
ities, together with traimng and education The head of a police 
department must have a broad social viewpoint, the capacity to 
grasp the relationship of crime to other social problems and condi- 
tions, and ability to win the intelligent cooperation of aU the social 
forces in the community It is a position that calls for tolerance 
and a sympathetic understanding of the various races makmg up 
the population. The commissioner must also have that most im- 
portant quality, the power to investigate, analyze, and test like a 
scientist, so that new knowledge may be applied and older methods 
may be adapted to changing conditions While many police chiefs 
have proved themselves men of large native ability, their back- 
ground and traimng has bmited their viewpoint The habit of 
followmg a routine for many years, from the position of patrolman 
upward, often disqualifies them for handling large administrative 
duties, or adapting themselves to a position that calls for the 
qualifications of a suitable police commissioner 

Nowhere in mumcipal administration are the fruits of political 
methods so evident as in the operation of police departments 
The position of commissioner has always been, and eontmues to 
be, a political one, the incumbents changing with almost eveiy 
change in administration ^ Even when competent men are selected, 
apply themselves to their task, and become useful, they are removed 
from office to make way for untrained successors Improvements 
made by one commissioner are often abandoned by the next one, 
merely because they have been introduced by another administra- 
tion. This periodic change is not as serious in other departments, 
because professionally qualified men may be secured to administer 
health departments, public works departments, and legal depart- 
ments But the only opportunity for receiving training in police 
administration is in the police department. There are no schools 
in this country, as there are in Europe, for the training of police 
heads 

Immediately subordinate to the commissioner of police is the 
chief or superintendent As a rule, he is a man who has come 
up from the ranks, having entered the service as a patrolman, 
although in a few cities the police chief has sometimes been ap- 
pointed from outside the department The chief is the technical 

* Acooiding to S'osaiek, op <n.t , London Las Tiad bovoh polioo eommissioneia 
in ninoty-ono years, the last three serving for fifteen, thirty -nine, and seventeen 
years respeetivoly Detroit has had ten commissioners in twenty-five years, 
with, an average term of about two and one-half years. 
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head -who carries out the policies laid down by the commissioner 
and attends to the details of the operation of the department. 
Chiefs of police usually have no peimanent tenure of office, and 
they often change with changes m administration This absence of 
even a permanent technical head multiplies the difficulties of police 
administration in this country 

Police departments are composed of two main divisions, the 
uniformed force and the detective force The function of the 
former is the prevention of crime by patroling city streets and 
handling traffic The detective force is primarily concerned with 
following up complaints of crime and apprehending offenders 
after the commission of the crime. The chief of police is the head 
of both divisions The uniformed branch is by far the larger, and 
in many ways more important. The unit of administration of this 
branch is the patrol post, or “beat,” covered by the patrolman, 
who IS the lowest ranking officer Next comes the sergeant, who 
supervises the patrolmen The heutenant, next in rank, is usually 
in charge of the detail work in the precinct station house, under 
the direction of the precinct commander Inspectors, next in 
ranlr to the chief, are employed in larger cities as supervisory 
officers of a number of precincts 

For purposes of administration, cities are divided into large 
districts called precincts, under the command of an officer, usually 
a captain, who is responsible for the preservation of order in hia 
territory. The activities of the precinct are carried on from the 
police station, to and from which the patrolmen assigned to that 
district report Each station has a number of cells for retaining 
prisoners arrested in the district Since the introduction of the 
motor vehicle in pohee work, the tendency has been to reduce the 
number of precincts by increasing their size, because it is now 
possible to reach the farthest boundaries of the preemet within a 
few minutes in case of calls, and patrolmen in automobiles can 
reach their posts within a correspondingly short time In the 
larger cities a number of preemets are combmed into inspection 
districts, under the supervision of inspectors. 

Each precinct has one commander, or captain, assisted by three 
lieutenants, one for each eight hours of the day, who attend to the 
detail work in the station house, receiving complaints, registering 
arrested persons, meeting the public, keeping the records, and 
answering the many inquiries received The lieutenants also super- 
vise the patrol. 
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The patrol post, or beat, has been from the earliest day, and 
still remains, the basic unit of police department organization 
Bach precinct is divided into these smaller units, in accordance 
with its size and character, and to each is assigned a patrolman 
In the business and congested sections the beats are smaller than in 
the more sparsely settled districts Also at night, when the greater 
number of patrolmen are on duty, the posts are smaller than in the 
day. The beat may be a number of city blocks, but is preferably 
one continuous street plus a half block in side streets This sys- 
tem permits more thorough patrolling, and the officer may be more 
readdy located by a citizen or by another officer or called by 
the signal lamps The fixed post, by which an officer is always on 
duty at a definite location, alternating in patrol with another 
officer, has been found effective in congested areas, but as a rule 
it requires more men than can reasonably be afforded 

In this matter of pati oiling, police departments give evidence 
of failure to adapt themselves to new conditions Foot patrol is 
still the prevailing method, and patrol beats often remain un- 
changed year after year, regardless of change in character In 
locating fire apparatus and in arranging the “runs,” the character 
of the districts as to fire hazards are carefully considered , in dis- 
tributing a corps of public health nurses, health departments, on 
the basis of records, appraise the health hazards of the various 
districts in the city, but police departments have done little to 
base the distribution of the force on any carefully worked out 
plan of estabhshing the “crime hazard” of the various districts. 

The greater frequency with which a patrolman can cover every 
part of his beat, the more effective is he as a crime prevention 
force. But inasmuch as the amount of territory that can be prop- 
erly kept under suiveillance is extremely limited, the ability of the 
patrolman to prevent crime, paiticularly when on foot, is limited 
Foot patrol is useless except in congested sections where the beats 
are small enough to be covered with sufficient frequency. On 
large beats it is only a fortuitous coincidence that brings the pa- 
trolman to a spot where he is needed If, however, he has the 
means of arriving quickly and unexpectedly in any part of his 
beat, he may be of real preventive value The introduction of the 
automobile and motorcycle in patrolhng, while too gradual, is in- 
creasing the protective power of the police and is making up for 
deficiencies in the number of patrolmen usually available. Foot 
patrol wiU cover about nine miles per shift , automobile patrol will 
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cover about thirty miles Prom the records it must be concluded, 
however, that would-be criminals do not seem to be deterred by 
fear of being caught m the act ^ 

A number of cities have experimented with the plan of estab- 
lishing patrol booths in their outlying sections, from which point 
of vantage two men, as a rule, equipped with motor vehicles, 
operate Except when responding to emergency calls, one officer 
lemains in the booth to receive telephone calls, while the other 
patrols the vicinity Help can be had, almost immediately after a 
call comes in, by the citizens in the district limits covered by the 
particular booth This method of patrol and emergency protec- 
tion has met with varying success Some cities find that with the 
required number of booths strategically located good police protec- 
tion IS secured Others prefer patrol and emergency service work- 
ing out of a limited number of precinct stations, with small patrol 
booths placed only on highways near the outskirts of the city. 
The officers stationed in these booths are used to close all avenues 
of escape for criminals who have committed a crime in the city, 
or to apprehend those who are escaping from a neighboring mu- 
nicipality 

Mounted patrol has been used to some extent, but is being dis- 
continued except as an aid in parades and in the regulation of 
traffic Mounted patrol is expensive to maintain, the officer can 
easily be seen and heard by miscreants, and sometimes he must 
give more attention to his horse than to the observing of conditions 

A number of cities have been experimenting with bicycle, 
motor cycle, and automobile patrol, particularly as operated in con- 
junction with the patrol booth, with an inclination to adopt the 
last type A large territory can be covered in not a very thorough 
way, but unusual opportumty is afforded to investigate suspicious 
automobiles, pick up dangerous traffic violators, etc 

Patrol is supervised by sergeants, who make regular rounds 
of their territory and report on the conditions found. Further 
control over patrolmen is secured by the requirement that they 
shall call up their precinct stations at regular intervals, usually 
every hour. At such times they also receive special instructions 
to take care of assignments that have arisen since they left the 
station house for their tour of duty In this connection larger 
cities make use of a special police telephone and signal system. The 

* Oeeasional patrol is valuable for the enf oroenient of certain regulatory 
ordinances 
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signals are distributed at convenient intervals throughout the city 
and are operated from police headquarters. By means of auto- 
matic flashing lamps the police of one precinct or the entire city 
can be called to the telephone to receive emergency orders These 
signals are equipped with a telephone and are also used for regular 
police reporting 

Police work is usually divided into three shifts, or platoons, of 
eight hours each The men are transferred periodically fiom one 
platoon to another, so that an officer is not continuously on night 
or day duty As a rule the force is not divided into platoons of 
equal size, the platoon on duty from 7 a m. to 3 p m or 8 a m. to 
4pm being the smallest The greatest number of men are on 
the night shift There is large variation among cities as to the 
arrangement of platoons and the number of men on duty and on 
reserve Some cities still retain a two-platoon system, which is 
unsatisfactory because the men are on duty or reserve for very 
long hours 

Selection of personnel by police departments means practically 
selection of patrolmen, because as a rule appointment as patrolman 
IS the entrance to all positions in the department And herein 
lies the clue to the lack of progress, and to the usual low standard 
of performance, by the police in American cities Popular opinion 
notwithstanding, a patrolman’s job is not a sinecure nor one of 
set routine A patrolman must, in so far as he is able, preserve 
order on his beat, and prevent the commission of serious crime 
as well as of minor infractions. He must do this without infrmg- 
ing on the rights of citizens, and with as much tact as possible 
Violations of sanitary regulations, street obstructions or dangerous 
and defective conditions which need correction, unlighted street 
lamps — all must be noted and reported He must be prepared to 
give first aid to injured persons and be of general assistance to 
persons in distress on his post He is the protector, the guide, and 
the counselor of the people in his jurisdiction, and at a moment’s 
notice must decide whether the laws are being violated and whether 
persons are subject to arrest. Particularly m the foreign districts 
of the larger cities, he stands for the government, and upon his 
conduct largely depends the civic attitude of the people His 
is a position requiring physical courage, initiative, diplomacy, 
alertness, resourcefulness, a sense of justice, and the highest in- 
tegrity. When he faces danger he usually does so alone, without 
the stimulus offered by admiring crowds or a holy cause to spur 
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onAp, Lim on In one city a vetei’an of many battles in the World War 

~ — resigned his position on the police force after a brief experience, 

becanse he found that searching dark alleys alone at night was 
quite different from entering a battle under stress of excitement. 
Examination In most large cities patrolmen are selected on the merit sys- 
tem but usually they have only a common school education and 
are recruited for the most part from the ranks of labor, largely 
from unskilled trades ^ The qualifications are standard through- 
out the country — good physical condition, minimum height of five 
feet eight and one-half or nine inches, ability to read and write, 
Umted States citizenship, residence in the city, and good charac- 
ter The entrance examination consists of a medical examination 
and a written test designed to show the applicant’s knowledge of 
the city and his ability to read and write In addition, an investi- 
gation of his character is made The Detroit police department, 
which IS not under the jurisdiction of the civil service board, once 
experimented for a short time with psychiatric examinations, every 
applicant being given a standard intelligence test and an examina- 
tion by a psyeliiatiist ^ 

ofinorit Successful Candidates are appointed as probationers for three 
eyatera or six luonths, during which time they may be dropped by the 
head of the department without right of appeal to the civil 
service authorities After the probationary period has been passed, 
however, members of the department, if discharged, may appeal 
their eases to the civil service board, which, after due trial, the 
officer being represented by counsel, afSrms or reverses the de- 
cision of the department head While the merit system has been 
designed to eliminate the spoils system and aU its attendant 
evils, it frequently goes to the other extreme of malung it unusually 
difhcult for the police department to rid itself of incompetent 
officers, because the undesirability and unfitness cannot always be 
proved; also, the usual types of examinations given both for orig- 

’See Fred Telford and F A Moss, “Suggested Tests for Patrolmen,” 
Fublio Personnel Studies, II, 112-146 (July, 1924) 

’ These tests were discontinued by a succeeding commissioner For a dis- 
cussion of results in Detroit and elsewhere, see Arch Mandel, “Getting and 
Keeping Good Policemen,” Nat Mun Rev, XII, 299 302 (June, 1923), 
L L Thurstone, “The Intelligence of Poheemen,” Jour Personnel Eesearoh, 
I, 64-74 (June, 1922) , Edward M Martin, “An Experiment m New Methods 
of Selecting Policemen,” Nat Mun Rev, XII, 671-681 (November, 1923); 
“An Aptitude Test for Policemen,” Jowr Crvmmal Lam and Criminology, 
XIV, 376-410 (November, 192^, and Jessie M Ostrander, “One Ilundred 
and Fifty Policemen,” Mental Hygiene, IX, 60-73 (January, 1926) See also 
Ohap. Ill 
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mal appointments and for promotions are not designed to disclose 
the qualifications necessary for the various positions In the 
cities where the merit system is used for original appointments it 
IS also, as a rule, used in promotions 

This uniform standard of qualifications for entrance to the 
force, together with the practice of limiting eligibility for all posi- 
tions to members of the department, has seriously retarded police 
progress Within a police department there are many distinctive 
lines of duty, which require varied types of ability For example, 
the two major classifications are the patrolman and the detective, 
the one enforcing the law by patrolling the city, the other by investi- 
gating and ferreting out the perpetrators of crime Two distinct 
types of ability are required Yet the same requiiements are set 
up for both types, so far as admission to the force is concerned, 
and no man can become a detective without having the exact 
physical qualifications of a patrolman, or without having served 
in that position Civilians known to be highly competent as in- 
vestigators will not be hired in that capacity. On this point Chief 
August Vollmer, of Berkeley, has this to say “Where is there a 
business concern that compels applicants for various vacancies in 
the organization to submit to the same physical and mental exam- 
ination, where the janitor, clerk, salesman, engineer, department 
head, superintendent, and manager are aU compelled to answer 
the same questions, measure up to the same physical standards as 
to health, height, weight, age, and sex, and all commencing their 
employment at the same occupational level and at the same pay? 
Where is there a business concern that limits the selection of men 
for technical positions to employees holding inferior positions in 
the same establishment?” If police departments are to develop 
as they should in the function of crime prevention, they wiU 
require a type of ability and traimng able to cooperate with other 
local social forces — a thing which cannot be secured under present 
employment conditions 

Private corporations have found it profitable through personnel 
departments to match the job to the man Why cannot the same 
methods be applied to police departments? Where civil service 
examinations do not apply, the department can have its own per- 
sonnel division, and in cities where selection and promotion are 
under the jurisdiction of a civil service department, the latter 
should adapt its methods to produce the desired results The or- 
dinary civil service procedure does not do this, either in selection 
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or promotion Detailed service records giving successes and fail- 
ures must be maintained in order to judge a policeman’s fitness for 
the assignment he may have or for promotion^ At the present 
time, if supervising officers and detectives are secured who are 
qualified for their positions, it is largely a matter of chance 

An attempt is being made by police departments to train re- 
cruits in their duties before they are assigned to active service 
The first real police school in this country was established by the 
New York Pohce Department in 1917, giving a two months’ course 
of daily instruction in the duties of policemen Other cities have 
schools for shorter periods, hut they are not orgamzed upon as 
elaborate a basis as that of New York The subjects taught in the 
schools are rules of evidence, laws and ordinances, criminal identi- 
fication, handhng of prisoners, first aid, report writmg, local geog- 
raphy, and methods of police operation by the case method of 
study In addition to lectures from officers of the various branches 
of the service, the prosecuting attorney and judges are often called 
in While the schools are rudimentary, they are an improvement 
on the old method, which was to equip a successful candidate with 
his uniform and paraphernalia and send him out to patrol a beat 
after a few days’ tutelage under a sergeant or older patrolman. 
Smaller cities having only a few recruits a year operate a school 
only when a class can be assembled which is large enough to make 
the effort worth while Or these communities sometimes send their 
recruits to the police school operated in a large neighboring city — 
a plan that has mutual advantages and is deserving of 
encouragement. 

No city has any system of instruction for persons promoted to 
the office of sergeant, lieutenant, captain, and inspector It would 
be difficult to imagme the lack of effectiveness in a modern army 
that drew all of its officers from the ranks of private soldiers and 
provided no means of military instruction for them The police 
are an army fighting an unknown and invisible enemy, and their 
officers are secured under exactly the conditions stated. It has 
been suggested that every patrolman appointed to be a sergeant, 
or at least every sergeant made a lieutenant, should be required to 
show a high degree of intelligence and should be provided with a 

‘For an interesting sehednle to determine fitness for promotion, see Solon 
E. Eose, “A Eating Form lor PoEeemen,” Kansas MumapaUties, X, 20-27 
(Feliruary, 1924) 
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thorough course of instruction in the science of policing, sociology, 
political science, economics, law, and similarly related subjects 

Pohcemen are paid anywhere from |il,380 to $2,600 a year, 
depending upon the city and the length of service In addition, 
two weeks’ vacation is usually allowed and some provision made 
for sick leave Practically all larger municipalities arrange for a 
pension after a long period of service or if injured in the line of 
duty The department usually furnishes all special equipment, 
but in an but a few cities the men are required to provide their 
own uniforms.^ Ordinarily, detectives receive slightly higher pay 
than patrolmen 

Although numerically very much smaUer than the uniformed 
force, the detective division is a major branch of the department 
and IS as essential to crime reduction as the uniform service 
While primarily detectives seek to apprehend offenders after the 
crime has been committed, their knowledge of the undeiworld and 
of the ways of criminals makes them an effective force in crime 
prevention. Furthermore, the reputation of a detective bureau 
has a wholesome or opposite effect upon the operations of profes- 
sional criminals m a city. 

Because of the nature of the work, the detective bureau should 
be made up of the pick of the police force. If however, this hap- 
pens, it IS generally an accidental circumstance Since the only 
entrance to the pohce department is through the position of patrol- 
man, the elementary standards set up for applicants for admission 
to the police force govern the standards of ability available for 
all other positions in the department. Therefore the detective 
force, from the head down, is recruited from the uniformed divi- 
sion, from which, presumably, the men most fitted for the work 
are selected either by civil service examination or assignment 
Where the former practice is followed the position is a permanent 
one after the probationary period has been served, and removal or 
transfer can be made only according to the civil service regulations 
This method of selection and consequent tenure are serious handi- 
caps. On the other han,d, continual shifting of personnel merely 
because of shifts in administrative heads has equally serious draw- 
backs. Detectives are not specially trained, but frequently they 

*I'ot a disoussion of ourrent practice on all of these points, see W. 0 
Beyer, “The Hire of Firemen and Policemen,” Competency a/nd Economy in 
FnblAO Expendxtwea (Annals, OZin, 235-247, May, 1924) 
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serve art apprenticeship as plain clothes men in a precinct or as 
a member of a special squad working m plain clothes. 

The position of chief of detectives is assigned directly by the 
head of the department or upon the chief’s recommendation, the 
incumbent serving at the pleasure of the appointing officer Chang- 
ing administrations may see changes in the head of the detective 
force, seriously hmiting the effectiveness of the bureau 

Detective divisions are organized in various ways. In some 
cities the whole detective force is centralized in one bureau at 
headquarters, in other cities the decentralized plan of having de- 
tectives operate from each precinct undei the direction of the pre- 
cinct commanders is followed There is also the combination of a 
major centralized force at headquarters with branches in the vari- 
ous precincts, or in specially created detective branches, all operat- 
ing under the direction of the head of the bureau at headquarters. 
In some cities the headquarters and branch plan is followed, in 
addition to which each precinct has its own plain clothes men. The 
latter are assigned to complaints originating in the precinct, but 
if a major crime is involved, members of the regular detective 
force are also assigned to it The headquarters branch is usually 
divided into a number of squads handling specialized phases of the 
work — ^homicide, Italian, vice, narcotic, pawn shop, pickpocket, and 
automobile squads The last named in many cities are practically 
bureaus in themselves. The plan of centralized or decentralized 
detective divisions is not fixed in any city, changes being made 
from one to the other, according to the pohcy of the head of the 
department. Arguments are advanced for 'both plans, but there 
seems to be no logical reason for a completely decentralized detec- 
tive division. A precinct boundary does not limit the territory in 
which a criminal operates ’• 

The method of identification of crinunals originaUy adopted by 
police departments in this country and Europe was the Bertillon 
system, which originated in France and consists of very intricate 
measurements of the offender In recent years a second method 
of identifying by fingerprints has also been introduced ^ SmaEer 
cities have adopted neither system, although photographs of crim- 
inals are sometimes taken by local photographers The larger cities 

‘Ch.ief August Vollmer believes that the regulation of vice, gambling, 
narcotics, and liquor should be handled by a separate division of the police, 
and independently of crime suppreseion 

“ More progressive officials are also undertaking identification by the 
characteristics of the crime eommitted 
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use both methods , but at is being recognized that the fingerprmt, 
which IS simpler to operate, is also the more accurate and satisfac- 
tory. Until concerted action is taken by all cities to adopt the 
fingerprint system alone, both methods will be used, although it is 
an inconvemenee and an expense. The tendency is toward discard- 
ing the Bertillon system, and it is probable that this will take 
place within a few years Under present conditions, with the 
ease of traveling all over the country, successful combating of crime 
requires a national clearing house for criminal records, so that 
no matter where a criminal may be apprehended his identity can 
be established. Up to 1923 a National Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication, inadequate for the puipose, was operated in Washington 
by the International Association of Police Chiefs In 1923, through 
the efforts of the latter organization, the federal government estab- 
lished a national clearing house in the Department of Justice 
With the advent of the automobile the problem of controlling 
and regulating traffic has become an important phase of police 
departments’ functions. While it is an essential service that must 
be rendered, diversion of from ten to twenty percent of the force 
and of the funds of police departments to traffic control has 
seriously handicapped the primary functions of police, namely, 
the preservation of law and order To enforce traffic regulations 
has meant either detailing men from their regular duties or in- 
creasing the personnel of the department. Where the latter meas- 
ure has not been possible, it has meant the subtraction of men for 
traffic duty from a force already inadequate for crime prevention 
And even in those cities where additional policemen are available, 
the crime prevention function suffers, because the public, by its 
failure to regard the expenditures for traffic control as separate 
from those for the old line duties, denies sufficient funds to meet 
the need of a growing city foi increased crime prevention facilities 
In addition to directing traffic at intersections, pohee officers 
are detailed to the painting and mstaUing of signs, marking pave- 
ments, lecturing in schools, and carrying on elaborate safety cam- 
paigns. Larger cities maintain accident prevention bureaus to 
investigate every traffic accident reported. Traffic control, how- 
ever, involves more than merely stationing poheemen at intersec- 
tions or installing automatic signal systems It is a problem that 
must be solved by rational city planning and other means, because 
the cost of regulating traffic by employing poheemen at all heavily 
traveled intersections is prohibitive If the public, however, in- 
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sists on making it necessary to have itself watched and regulated 
it will have to pay the biE or suffer the consequences.’- 

Over one hundred cities in tho United States employ police- 
women, the larger ones having substantial bureaus In New York 
and Detroit tho head of the policewomen’s bureau is a deputy com- 
missioner of police The duties of policewomen are somewhat 
different from those of policemen and reflect the changing point 
of view as to the functions of a police department The 
emphasis of policewomen’s duties varies from city to city. In 
some cases, it is placed on patrolling streets to protect girls and 
visiting dance halls, theaters, and other places where young people 
congregate , in other instances, in addition to these activities, equal 
attention is given to protective work with girls In the perform- 
ance of the latter function, policewomen’s bureaus act as social 
agencies, doing social case work themselves or utilizing the private 
social agencies of the community in an effort to prevent delin- 
quency or to rehabilitate girls and women already entered upon 
a delinquent career. The greatest value and the most successful 
work of the policewomen is, of course, with the young girl whose 
habits of delinquency have not become too firmly fixed In a few 
cities, every female arrested is placed in charge of the policewomen 
and interviewed by them, and m so far as possible a complete his- 
tory of her life, her social condition, and her environment is ob- 
tained by investigation. All of this information is presented to 
the court, so that a more intelligent disposition may be made of 
the case In short, the emphasis is shifted from the offense to the 
offender, where it should be The cause of anti-social conduct is 
sought, and measures are taken to prevent repetition by removing 
the cause ^ 

The supervision of weights and measures may be assigned to 
a special pohce detail, may be in charge of a separate department 
of the government dealing with this subject, or may be a duty of 
the department m charge of pubhc markets Practice is not suf- 
ficiently umform to indicate the preferable procedure. A discus- 
sion of the matter appears m another place ® 

Nor IS there uniform practice among cities with respect to the 
issuance of heenses, and this activity may be found located in 

‘See Ohap. XX. 

*Sea Ohloe Ownigs, Women PoUae (Hitchcock, 1926) 

"See Chap. XXin 
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almost any one of a number of departments, or may be distributed 
among several departments Considerable may be said in favor 
of placing this responsibility with the police Licensing is under- 
taken as a police measure and is justified on that ground alone 
In theory at least, the municipality is not so much interested in 
the financial return as in the character of control afforded. This 
control IS essentially an obligation of the police Under these 
circumstances, it would appear that the police should have final de- 
cision as to who will and who will not receive licenses, and subject 
to proper supervision, as to when licenses should be revoked If 
made responsible for issuing licenses, the pohce should investigate 
the moral character of each applicant, maintain a thorough record 
of complaints against establishments, and give such current super- 
vision as 13 desiiable 

Police departments have no physical manifestations of their 
work, of results achieved or failures suffeied The only means of 
knowing what is or is not being accomplished is by means of 
adequate records Without definite knowledge as to whether crime 
IS inci easing or decreasing, in which crimes and in what districts 
the increases are talang place, the head of the department cannot 
intelligently formulate policies oi administer the department 
Progress of public health departments in their fight against pre- 
ventable disease has been due in no small measure to the assembling 
and study of accurate vital statistics The reverse is true of pohce 
affairs 

The many complaints of major and minor offenses received by 
police departments — in the smaller cities hundreds and in the larger 
ones many thousands — are assigned to detectives to investigate and 
to clear up These assignments are usually made, though not in 
all cities, by giving the detective a written statement of the com- 
plaint The problem for the head of the detective division is to 
supervise the handling of each of these individual complaints, and 
to see that they are not set aside and forgotten This requires 
follow-up devices which detective bureaus usually do not have 
Spectacular crimes can, of course, be followed caiefully enough 
by the head of the bureau But it is impossible to keep track of 
an the minor cases by memory, which is what is being attempted. 
Progress made on each case ought to be recoided, so that the cur- 
rent status IS available to the head of the bureau without the neces- 
sity of calling upon the particular detective working on the case. 
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who is the only one under the present prevailing systems that can 
furnish any of the details When this lack of records is brought 
to the attention of the police heads, the usual rejoinder is that 
pobcemen are not college graduates or “bookkeepers,” and that if 
they spent their time keeping records no work would be accom- 
plished On the other hand, how police departments can function 
properly without adequate records is a mystery This deficiency 
of records in police departments is probably due to the fact that 
police heads have found no urgent need for them, and this failure 
to appreciate the need and value of records is, in turn, due 
to the inabibty of the average police official to use or interpret 
them 

An adequate record system entails careful and complete entry 
of all matters brought to the attention of the department — crimes, 
missing persons, vice conditions, accidents, fires, etc , a system to 
enable the various divisions and bureau heads to follow up the dis- 
position of all complaints and dispositions, so that the chief and 
commissioner may with facility know currently what the condi- 
tions are in the city, what the department was called upon to do, 
and what has been accomplished 

Such records must originate with a report of performance of 
individual policemen A memorandum book should be furnished 
each officer by the department, and this book should be periodically 
examined by a precinct officer In this book should be recorded the 
exact time and place of meeting supervisory officers when on pa- 
trol, complete data on all arrests, notation of street lamps not 
burnmg, dangerous pavements and sidewalks, building permits, 
time of making reports, and any other facts that may be required 
or useful 

A somewhat similar record covering the operations of the pre- 
cinct station should be maintained as the police blotter This im- 
portant record should indicate daily aU business transacted by the 
force, assignments of men, delinquencies, complaints by citizens, 
property received, etc As an adjunct to the blotter there should 
be a complete notation of aU arrests, with supplementary informa- 
tion 

From these records, the central office can prepare the consob- 
dated daily report picturing the entire operations of the depart- 
ment, complaints received classified by type of offense, arrests 
made, disposition of arrests, property stolen, property recovered, 
etc., so accumulated as to be comparable with similar previous 
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periods Consolidated monthly and yearly reports follow natur- 
allyp 

The crime-prevention methods of the police departments are 
still essentially those of the monitor. The policemen are assigned 
to patrol definite districts, or beats, and are held responsible for 
the enforcement of law and the maintenance of order on the beats 
under their jurisdiction In addition to the patiol, the police can 
prevent ciime by continued vigorous efforts to keep a city free 
of known criminals and undesirables through persistent cleaning 
up of “hang-outs” and notorious resorts. Even this is becoming 
less effective, howevei, through the ability of criminals, by the use 
of automobiles, to enter a city, accomplish their object, and be 
miles away while the police are gathering details of the crime. 
When it IS realized that within a few minutes a robbery can be 
staged and the escape of the robbers practically assured, it is sur- 
prising that there are not moie crimes of this type. 

The police force must still be considered the direct crime pre- 
vention agency of the community, but its present methods must 
be extended and improved, and it must also assume a greater 
responsibility for the prevention of criminality by closer and 
better cooperation with other forces in the community It is al- 
ready doing this in the field of juvenile delinquency and in the 
handling of women offenders through policewomen Mr Aithur 
Woods, former police commissioner of New York, recognizing the 
social causes responsible for crimes, initiated counteracting meas- 
ures, and Chief August Vollmer, of Berkeley, a student of crim- 
inology, is applying preventive methods To do this requires no 
change in forms of organization , but it calls for a different view- 
point and a change in the type of administration 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the need for a 
scientific approach to police organization and administration Fail- 
ure at this point has been the outstanding weakness in this field 
and IS largely responsible for the ineffectiveness of the fight against 
crime Divorce of police affairs from politics, and continuity of 
admimstration by qualified police commissioners, are at once the 
first steps and the most urgent needs, but they cannot he achieved 
without intelligent, wholehearted, and continuous pubhc support 
The newly created national bureau, organized as a division of the 

‘IFoi a detailed statement of desirable records and examples of record 
forms, see New York Bureau of Municipal Besearch. Survey of San Franoisoo 
( 1916 ), 169-272 
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Department of Justice at the behest of the police chiefs of the 
United States, may promote scicntiflc study of the problem. At 
the present time, however, it is practically impossible to secure 
accurate data on crime in this country because of varied nomen- 
clature and general lack of reliable records Progress in every 
other field of public or private affairs is predicated on exact knowl- 
edge of the elements involved in a given situation, and there is 
no reason to suppose that police departments are exceptions to the 
rule. 
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Traffic congestion Las very likely been a vexatious problem as 
long as cities have existed Even ancient and medieval cities must 
have found difficulty in accommodating pedestrians, sedan chairs, 
pack horses, wains, coaches, and military cavalcades in their nar- 
row and crooked streets. However, such congestion probably in- 
volved nothing more serious than crowding worthy citizens against 
the wall, and an occasional street bawl. Modern large cities, and 
particularly the cities of the United States, are confronted with 
traffic problems that by no means can be compared with those 
of earlier communities The ever-mcreasing density of street 
traffic, both pedestrian and vehicular, has resulted m a tremendous 
increase of street hazards and impedance of free movement Over- 
loaded streets at certain hours are a commonplace in all large 
cities, and the driving of private vehicles a burden The manufac- 
turers of motor vehicles are realizing that the long threatened 
"saturation point" may be a physical rather than an economic 
one. Cars will not be purchased if there is little convenience to be 
gained by their use 

These same motor cars have become the leading agency of 
accidental injury and death by violence In 1925 the loss in the 
United States due to highway accidents amounted to 23,900 fatali- 
ties, 600,000 serious injuries, and $600,000,000 worth of property 
destroyed These figures represent an increase of about eighty 

‘Miller MoClmtook, Street Traffic Control (McGraw-Hill, 1926), covers 
the subject in detail See also The Automohile, Its Promnoe and Problems 
(Annals, OXVI, November, 1924) Parts 6 and 7 Current information wiU 
be found largely m the reports of the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, The National Safety Council; The Educational Committees 
of the National Highway Traffic Association, etc Traffic surveys of more 
than ordinary interest are McClellan and Juntersfeld, Inc , lOSS Transporta- 
twn Survey of the City of Wasimigton, D. C , and Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration, City Plan of Cincinnati Also consult the Regional Flan of New 
York and Its Environs (Bussell Sage Foundation) , and Traffic, Transit, and 
Transportation (Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, 1926) For 
current referonoo see The American City (monthly), The Eleotrio Bailway 
Journal (weekly), and Engineermg News-Eecord (weekly) A valuable recent 
report is The Traffic Problem (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co , 1926) 
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chap percent over those of 1917 ^ The majority of these accidents re- 

— — suit from carelessness or recklessness on the part of motorists and 

pedestrians “ Yet with the increasing dependence on motor ve- 
hicles, relief must be secured in a way that will not interfere 
unduly with the movement of traffic Fortunately, with the im- 
provement of the mechanical character of automobiles, better reg- 
ulation of their use, the education of the public as to attendant 
dangers, and the licensing of drivers, the number of motor fatal- 
ities per 100,000 of motor vehicles is being reduced. For example, 
in 1917 there were 190 fatal accidents for each 100,000 motor 
vehicles registered In 1922 this figure had been reduced to 106 
In the meantime the total registration of motor vehicles multiplied 
three times, or to a total in excess of 15,000,000. However, the 
total number of deaths caused by automobiles is increasing.® 

Eoonoraio Apart from the question of deaths and injuries due to traffic 
accidents is the economic loss resulting fiom the retardation and 
suppression of traffic These losses arise from the unprofitable use 
of time and equipment, waste of fuel, and the more expensive 
types of transportation that must be used to avoid delays The 
cost of congestion has been estimated for 1925 at about $2,000,000,- 
000^ To this economic loss must be added the personal incon- 
venience and annoyance caused by the over-crowding of city 
streets. 

’■Second National Conferenoe on- Street and Eigliway Safety 
’“A study of the types of aooident which are most numerous la illuminat- 
ing Out of nearly 3,000 oases reported to the National Automobile Chamber 
of Oommeree, mstanoes wheie automobiles struck pedestrians are at the top of 
the list Next come collisions between automobdes and street oars The 
deadly railroad crossing la fourth, and collisions between automobiles and 
stationary objects fifth Far behind come cases wherein oars have run down 
bicyehsts, and, finally, those in which for one reason or another an automobile 
has turned turtle 

“The hat of causes assigned to these accidents is also worth noting Fast 
driving comes first, and violating the rules of the road second Inattention 
IS listed as third, and fourth and fifth are inexperience and confusion — con- 
ditions which of course frequently occur together Intoxication, which so often 
appears in newspaper headlines as a reason for accident, is at the foot of the 
hst, being responsible for only about one-third as many disasters as speeding 
“Among physical conditions, fog, snow and ram are the chief causes of 
trouble. Skidiing, which is closely allied to at least two of these, is next, 
and then follow defects in vehicle, bhnding hghts on approaoning car, 
madequate street hghts, road defects and confusion resultmg from the dimming 
of headhghts In cases where the pedestrian is held responsible, jaywalkmg 
by adults leads aU other causes Then comes improper use of streets by 
children, confusion on the part of pedestrians, mtoxioation, physical disability 
of the pedestrian (the driver of the ear havmg erroneously assumed that his 
victim can leap out of the way), and stealing rides by boys " The Nev) 
KepubUo (July 7, 1920), 189 

‘Fuhlio Moada, VI, 265 (February, 1926) 
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'When highway traffic becomes so great as to preclude the 
free movement of vehicles, introdnees extra accident hazards, and 
causes economic losses we have “traffic congestion ” 

Such congestion is traceable to four general causes first, the 
coneentiation of population in smaU areas, made possible by the 
construction of tall buildings and the centralization of industrial 
interests, second, certain poor physical characteristics of streets 
which retard the progress of vehicles and pedestrians, third, the 
large use of automobiles as a means of transportation, with the 
augmented space requirements per passenger umt carried, and, 
lastly, the increased movement of citizens due to broadened busi- 
ness and recreational interests ^ 

In addition to the fact that present streets were designed to 
accommodate a minimum of slow moving vehicles, they were 
planned particularly to accommodate a population living and 
working in buildings averaging two stories in height ® Today these 
same arteries must care for the masses of people working in sky- 
scrapers and large industrial establishments, and living in huge 
apartment houses Some office buildings alone have a daytime 
population equal to that of a small city 

Twenty years ago it was a mark of distinction to own a carriage 
or motor car, today it is an exception for a family not to own 
one, and in industrial communities there is one automobile for 
every four or five persons This motorization of the great ma3or- 
ity of families requires a street capacity greatly in excess of that 
now available in most of our cities “ This means that modern 
communities must rebuild the facilities of an older generation, so 
that they will serve our changed transportation needs, in so far 
as IS practicable The change m traffic demands and the loads on 
our highways have amounted to a revolution, and street systems 
formerly adequate are now woefully inadequate and becoming more 
so every day. 

The more immediate or physieal causes of congestion are nu- 
merous They include narrow streets, made more narrow by the 
parking and storing of vehicles at the curb, dead-end and offset 
streets, “bottlenecks" in streets, steep grades, the oveiloadmg of 
focal points and main arteries, the development of concentrated 

* See McOlintock, op mt., 1 6 

•Aa one engineer puta it’ “We have built forty-etory cities on a street 
plan designed for a three story town. ’ ’ Quoted by McOlintock, op oit , 3 

’ Some authoiitieB estimate that street provision, must be made for an 
ultimate registration of one car or truck for every three persons, 
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business, industrial, and amusement centers, the minghug of fast 
and slo-w vehicles, “cruising” taxicabs, the mixing of rail and 
free-wheel vehicles, and indiscriminate pedestrian use of cross 
walks and sometimes of other space designed for vehicular traffic. 

Of these various factors, inadequate stieet width is the most 
important The present day demand on street space for curb 
loading, parking, and storing has removed from effective use two 
traffic lanes on streets where these uses are permitted On most 
streets this means one-hall of the area As has been said, streets 
were not planned to care for the amount of traffic now poured into 
them They are not wide enough for a sufficient number of traffic 
lanes, little provision has been made to facilitate or by-pass 
through traffic,^ traffic from several streets may be forced into a 
single street of relatively narrow width , an otherwise satisfactory 
highway may have a narrow section, or “bottleneck,” dead-ends 
and awkward offsets exist that slow up traffic movement and cre- 
ate confusion and hazards, and grades are often so steep that 
streets that could otherwise be used foi the relief of congestion 
are avoided ^ 

Traffic IS further congested by the centralization of business 
and amusements The density of population of business districts 
has increased at a rate fai out of proportion to the increase in the 
city as a whole, and has resulted not only in increasing street loads 
but in causing peak loads at “rush hours” when men and women 
are going to and from work or seeking amusement in such areas. 

Another cause of congestion comes from the presence of vehicles 
of different characteristics Highways must accommodate both 
fast and slow moving units Variation in speed between a passen- 
ger automobile and a horse-drawn vehicle or heavy commercial 
truck has a disastrous effect upon free movement since’ the slowest 
moving vehicle in a traffic lane reduces all other vehicles in that 
lane to its own speed. In this connection, taxicabs, when “cruis- 
mg, ’ ’ aggravate the problem m many important streets In addi- 
tion, there is a constant interference between rail and free-wheel 
vehicles due to the obstruction of one by the other A street car 
must remain on its tracks and cannot turn out for trucks and 
vehicles which insist upon using that portion of the street At the 
same time, in most commumties vehicular traffic must stop for 

‘ J e , loutmg sueh. traffic around the congested areas 

’Per a discussion of street design, see Chap. XII 

'By "cruising” is meant covering a beat over and over again at a rela. 
tively slow rate of speed looking for passengers 
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street cars taking on or discharging passengers, and the presence of 
safety loading zones creates a permanent or temporary bottleneck 
at nearly every such stopping place. However, since about eighty 
percent of movement to and from centers of congestion is by mass 
transportation umts, impedance and restriction to use of private 
motor cars is warranted and usual. Certain street areas of dense 
load must be recognized as paramountly required for mass trans- 
portation and restricted largely to the use of street cars, busses, 
and pedestrians 

Add to all this a constant movement of pedestrians in the 
streets either as "jay-walkers" or on cross wallcs when the signals 
are against them, and one has an idea of the traffic confusion met 
with in cities. 

The only theoretically adequate solutions appear to be either 
the building of two-storied streets, subway or elevated, or complete 
decentralization of housing, business and industry Both are im- 
possible of complete realization However, much relief can be 
afforded along the following lines first, the decentralization or by- 
passing of traffic away from highly congested areas, second, the 
physical improvement of streets to ease the movement of traffic; 
and third, traffic regulation, including the licensing of drivers 
Too often cities take a short-sighted view and bend their energies 
upon one, or at best two, of these solutions Proper remedy to the 
traffic situation m any city requires a comprehensive survey and 
analysis of all the elements of the problem ^ 

One means of greatly rehevmg the traffic situation would be 
to ehmmate pleasure cars and through traffic from the congested 
area at times when the whole area is demanded for use by pedes- 
trians, mass transportation units, and commercial vehicles In 
this eonnection it must be recognized that the traffic flow is un- 
evenly spread over the day In the morning a major part of 
the traffic is moving in from the residential sections to the business 
center. In the evening ‘ ‘ rush hour ’ ’ the movement is reversed, and, 
if anything, concentrated into a shorter period of time. Similarly, 
there is a marked seasonal fluctuation in northern cities, where 
many drivers put up their cars for the winter Fortunately, some 
leveling of peak loads has been brought about by industries, busi- 
ness houses, and officers "staggering" their hours of employment 
in realization of the fact that it is almost physically impossible for 
everybody to be at work exactly at the same hour in the morning 

* McOlintock, op (nt,f Ohap. 2, 
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or to leave at exactly the same hour in the afternoon. Large 
industries may arrange their woilang periods so that their em- 
ployees arrive and leave their place of business over a reasonable 
period of time Offices may open and close fifteen minutes earlier 
or later than the regular conventional hour, with a decided effect 
upon the facility with which their employees are transported to 
and from their homes 

The zoning piograms undertaken by many communities, and 
being considered by practically all of them, have as one of their 
mam features the distribution or decentralization of office build- 
ings and stores over a wide area so that narrow, inadeq[uate streets 
will not be chronically overloaded Cities can also relieve their 
congested sections by building important public structures at points 
somewhat removed from existing foci In a similar way, the 
moving of large retail stores and the development of new shop- 
ping centers may have a decided effect upon the number of people 
that need to enter the highly congested area 

A further means of traffic relief is the eonstniction of by-pass 
highways When impioved national and state highways were first 
proposed, every city made a bid to have its main thoroughfares 
hnked into such routes It is now recognized that such connections 
are a detriment rather than a benefit, that the number of pur- 
chases made by tourists passing through a city amount to little, 
that problems of health and morals are created by the presence 
of the modern motor gypsy , and finally that the increase in con- 
gestion and the problem of its relief overbalances any immediate 
benefit. As a result, cities are now promoting by-pass highways 
whereby through traffic wiU be deflected away from areas of con- 
gestion Such by-pass highways may be supplemented by tourist 
camps properly controlled that wiU accommodate those tourists 
who really wish to stop and patronize the city’s business 
institutions ^ 

Crosstown and belt line streets connecting one important sec- 
tion of the city with another without passing through the con- 
gested area are now recogmzed as eminently desirable, and are 
supported by the business interests. It is reahzed in part that a 
passing vehicle is not necessarily a potential customer, and that the 
presence of a large number of vehicles in a business street obstructs 
trade rather than benefits it Even cities with radial street layouts, 

’See p 304. 
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which ordinarily facilitate traffic, have been compelled to provide 
loops that will relieve congestion at focal points 

Intelligent action with respect to facilitating the movement of 
traffic through improvements in the physical characteristics of the 
overloaded streets, is almost always necessarily predicated on a 
careful traffic survey The detailed technique of such a survey is 
tedious, and it is perhaps sufficient to indicate some of its more 
salient features Such a survey should include a study of all the 
elements of traffic flow so that the administrator may have a clear 
understanding of the movement of persons and commodities over 
the streets of a city, and of certain speciflc factors such as volume, 
origin, character, and destination of the traffic, the giowtli and 
distiibution of population and the distribution of the ownership of 
vehicles, standing vehicles; the street plan, and the location and 
cause of stieet hazards/ 

Street paving is probably one of the first improvements that 
should receive the attention of the public officer Vehicles, and 
particularly automobiles, avoid badly paved streets Frequently 
an unexpected amount of relief is seemed by the proper paving of 
heretofore little used highways In this connection it is sometimes 
desirable to remove street car tracks and re-route street car 
traffic so that an entire highway may be reclaimed for vehicular 
use 

There is, of course, a decided difference in the running and 
acceleration speeds of street cars and automobiles On the other 
hand street cars stop at practically every intersection,® and it is 
usually unlawful to pass them if they are taking on or discharging 
passengers “ In consequence, a line of automobiles will form be- 
hind the car and move with it rather than with the traffic signals, 
or will file past it at a reduced rate of speed It has been esti- 
mated that the elimination of street cars on four-traffic-lane streets 
increases the vehicular capacity of the street by at least fifty per- 
cent. However, this increase of vehicular traffic should not be 
confused with that of passenger capacity, since street cars require 

’See Transportation Svrvop of Waalitnpton, T> G, 19!SS 

’Particularly in downtown areas In the residence districts of many cities 
the “skip-stop” plan is employed, or more logically, the atop at every third 
street intersection 

’Practice varies Some cities permit TOhicles to pass, accepting the haznid 
to passengers in hen of that which conics from vehicles speeding to pass the 
street car before it stops Geneially vehicles may pass standing ears at inter- 
sections at which an officer or automatic control is located 
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a mucli smaller road area per person carried than does the ordinary 
antomobile 

After the elimination of car tracks, where possible, and the im- 
provement of pavements, comes the matter of traffic lanes. Un- 
fortunately, in days gone by streets were laid out arbitrarily with 
various street widths It is now realized that street capacity is 
measured not so much by linear width as by ability to accommo- 
date two, four, or six lines of moving vehicles Traffic lanes require 
ten feet each, and must be m an even number. For this reason 
nearly all cities are engaged in street widemng — m cutting back the 
vacant space between the sidewalk and the curb, in moving side- 
walks and shade trees back to the piivate property Lino, and often 
in condemning strips of private property for widening purposes. 
This process is expensive, particularly so, when private property 
already built upon must be taken. Cities are now experimenting 
with the establishment of setback lines, rear lot condemnations, 
and other devices that will permit the ultimate widening of streets 
without enormous cost^ 

The practice of arcading sidewallcs has not been extensively 
undertaken in this country, but is a measure that must be given 
serious consideration in the near future Minor alteration of build- 
ings so as to permit sidewalks being set back on private property 
can often be accomphshed at small expense, leaving the entire 
upper portion intact and changing but little the display features 
of the store fronts Such an elimmation of sidewalk and curb 
space places the entire width of the street at the disposal of 
vehicular traffic. 

In connection with street widening, consideration must be given 
to streets that vary in width. In many instances streets will be 
found which suddenly narrow, expanding again after a short dis- 
tance. The traffic on such streets is eventually restricted by the 
bottleneck thus formed The elimination of bottlenecks is usually 
essential, and on heavily traveled streets is imperative, regardless 
of cost. What can be done to remedy the bottleneck effect of 
safety zones, and particularly of the raised safety zone, is still an 
open question. These zones are a decided deterrent to the free 
movement of traffic, particularly when the city ordmanees pre- 
vent vehicular movement to their left Some cities have avoided 
the difficulty by widening the streets at these points so that the 
paved area is not restricted This relief is possible in only a limited 

* See Ohap XH 
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number of instances and does not obviate the necessity of vehicles 
modifying their direction of travel 

Offset streets present a problem similar to that created by bottle- 
necks These situations aiise from the careless planning which 
prevails when real estate developers are permitted full control of 
their planiung without consideration of community interests. The 
immediate problem of the real estate promoter is to secure a cer- 
tain number of lots from a given area of ground, and his problem 
is often made easier if he can entiiely ignore the connection of the 
new streets platted with the streets that are already in existence 
Offset streets create not only traffic congestion but unusual traffic 
hazards "Where such streets exist it is often necessary to con- 
demn all or portions of corner lots in order to permit a degree of 
straightening, or if this is not feasible it is sometimes possible to 
move back the curb on opposite sides of the street so as to make 
a more direct approach Streets that cross one another at right 
angles cause a delay in traffic, but this delay is reduced to a mini- 
mum and the hazard is much less than in many streets that enter 
a mam thoroughfare at a lesser angle It is possible, however, to 
facilitate traffic on diagonal streets by a proper set back of the 
curb which wiU facilitate the right hand turn of vehicles Streets 
entermg at a diagonal can also be arranged so that the entering 
flow of traffic wiU interfere at a minimum with the lines of new 
traffic already established. This arrangement of diagonal streets 
entering at different angles is not a matter of guesswork but of 
mathematical measurement, and should be given careful study by 
some one familiar with traffic control before modifications of ex- 
istmg conditions are undertaken ’• 

Sharp curves in streets are also a traffic hmdrance because they 
do not correspond to the deflection of an automobile from a straight 
hne when rounding a curve at ordinary rates of speed Such 
curves should be modified 

Grades frequently serve the same purpose by slowing up all 
traffic at a particular point and thus preventing the full use of 
the street up to and beyond the grade Steep grades, which are 
frequently slippery at certam times of the year, are also a decided 
deterrent to street use. Motorists will instmctively route them- 
selves around any street on which they are compelled to ascend or 
descend a steep hill 

^See Hoibort S Swan and George W Tuttle, '‘Land Subdivisions and the 
City Plan," Nat, Mun Mev,, Supplement, XIY, 436-462 (July, 1926) 
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CHAP Traffic regulalxon, important as it is in itself, should be under- 

talten after or in conjunction with certain broad efforts to cause 

Traflio a deconeentration of tiaffic and the elimination of all possible 
reguiaHon obstructions As has been said, cities too often empha- 

size traffic regulation without considering the other elements which 
contribute to the reduction of congestion It has been said that 
traffic control consists in passing by artificial regulation through 
existing streets, generally of inadequate capacity, with safety to 
both passengers and pedestrians, a larger volume of traffic than the 
streets would accommodate were the movement of vehicles and 
pedestrians left uncontrolled’- Much of the present regulation 
unduly interferes with traffic by extending the use of stop and go 
signals beyond required hours, by installing automatic or manual 
stop and go signals where warning flashers only are needed, by 
failure to synchronize traffic movements, by permitting or requir- 
ing street cars to stop at too frequent intervals, and in other 
ways 

Parting The greatest impedance to the free use of streets is caused by 

stopped, loading, or parked vehicles It is because such practices 
are necessary, and at the same time very inconvenient, that the 
regulation of standing vehicles becomes a very serious problem 
A vehicle in the street has a right to stop as well as a right to 
move, but the demand for street use for moving vehicles must be 
given precedence over that for stopped vehicles; and hence the 
least beneficial use of streets, i e , parking, is commonly curtailed 
in congested districts. A stopped vehicle standing at the curb all 
day occupies space that might be utilized by a thousand moving 
vehicles. Also, if streets are widened at gieat expense and then 
turned into spaces for the storing of vehicles during the day, no 
particular advantage has been gained. When parking restrictions 
were first placed in effect merchants objected for fear of customers 
being driven away It is now recognized that when the space in 
front of places of busmess is used merely for the storage of vehicles, 
such interference with the loading and unloading of passengers is 
a greater handicap,® In large cities the lational solution perhaps 
is to prohibit parking on certain “mass transportation” streets, 
where street car, bus, and pedestrian loads are heavy This pro- 

‘ 1913 Eepoit of the London Traf&c Branch of the Board of Trade, 

’See Veikoular Traffic Congestion and Setail Busmess (IT. S Dept of 
Oonmieree, Trade Information Bnlletin No 394, April, 1926) See also for a 
treatment of prmciples involved “To Park or Not to Park,’’ The Amerwan 
Cttg, XXXV, 461-464 (October, 1926) 
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hibition should not prevent motor cars from stopping to discharge 
and receive passengers On streets having a lighter load use, 
limited time paiking should be permitted, to allow a citizen to 
transact business in the shops and offices of the business section 
This time period should be umform over large areas, an hour being 
recommended ^ 

In connection with parking, some cities are experimenting with 
the prohibition of parking on the side of the street carrying the 
burden of traffic' during the morning and afternoon hours, respec- 
tively In theory this should woik very well, but in actual prac- 
tice it requires an undue amount of education to get people to 
comply Many cities are now prohibiting parking on main arterial 
streets in the hours of acute congestion, particularly between four- 
thirty and six-thnty At all events, parking privileges must he 
limited and regulated if the traffic demands on highways are to be 
met 

After the removal of street obstructions of all t3rpes, perhaps 
the moat important question that confronts the administrator with 
respect to traffic regulation is its speed On the subject of speed 
control a great amount of nonsense has been perpetrated at the 
expense of both the pedestrian public and the automobile driver 
In the early days of the automobile the speed of horse-drawn 
vehicles was ordinarily the guide of municipalities in determining 
speed limits, and often in travelling through the country one runs 
across villages at the entrance of which warnings are posted that 
a speed of eight or ten miles an hour is the maximum permitted “ 
With the rapidly increasing number of accidents due to the use of 
motor vehicles, it is only natural that many people should imme- 
diately consider speed as one of the principal causes Of course 
many accidents are the result of machines moving at an excessive 
speed and being unable to stop when difficulty arises In many 
more cases, however, the accident is due to the machine not being 
under control and has no connection whatsoever with a particular 
rate of speed , or the accident may be entirely beyond the control 

* If parking regulations are not enforced by regular patrol they are useless, 
and short tune parking, i e , five or ten ininutes, is purposeless, because it 
cannot be controlled 

“Village speed regulations frequently apply solely to the unwary stranger, 
and are designed for revenue only A disgiaceful situation is created by the 
numerous small communities that secure a substantial proportion of their in- 
comes by fining tourists for minor traffic infractions, and by the rurai con- 
stables and justices of the poboe who secure a dishonest livelihood by the 
same process 
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of tLe driver regardless of speed Gradually reabzing these facts, 
cities are approachmg the problem of speed from two angles. 
Either particular areas are designated in which certain speeds 
will he permitted — for example, fifteen moles per hour in the 
congested business sections and twenty miles per hour in residen- 
tial sections, or a definite maximum I’ate of speed is fixed and 
supplementary legislation enacted against recldess driving Under 
certain circumstances, a speed of twenty-five miles an hour or 
greater with the machine under proper control may be perfectly 
safe. 

When rates of speed are fixed too low to facilitate the maximum 
movement of traffic, the police ignore violations and tolerate an 
arbitrary speed limit which must be reached before an airest will 
be made No definite conclusions can be made as to what is the 
propel rate It has been conclusively proven that the greatest 
amount of traffic is not borne by a street where the machines are 
operated at high speeds The reason for this is obvious when one 
considers the amount of space that must intervene between fast 
moving machines if they are to be kept under control In other 
words, the slower the rate of movement of machines, down to 
about twelve miles per hour, the larger the number of vehicles 
that can be put through a given street aiea within a given time^ 
At present there is a tendency to prohibit reckless driving, inter- 
preting some specific rate of speed as prima facie evidence of reck- 
lessness in case of an accident, and to place the entire responsibility 
for safe driving upon the driver and the police officer.^ 

The best control over reckless driving is brought about through 
the use of uniformed motorized patrols The old practice of taking 
these men out of uniform leads the offender to feel that he is being 
apprehended by some disreputable trick and destroys whatever 
moral effect might come from the presence of a recognized au- 
thority It IS believed nowadays that no self-respecting adminis- 
trator will resort to trick cars and trick officers with the idea of 
apprehending the offender through these disguises Reckless driv- 
ing cannot be eliminated unless the patrol officer is m fuU uniform 

^ This rule holds only when the trafdc saturation point has been reached 

° However, it should be noted that the National Oonferenoe on Street and 
Highway Safety, during its last eonferenoe, after long debate decided upon 
definite bmits as follows fifteen nules per hour for congested districts, 
twenty miles per hour for residential sections; and thirty-five miles per hour 
for the open country. 
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serving a constant notice to all -who pass that the road is under 
regular surveillance Some cities, and particularly villages, have 
indulged in speed traps, timing the passage of automobiles over a 
certain section of the road This again is only a means of appre- 
hending offenders and not of preventing the offense Fortunately, 
in some states there is a tendency to remove the main state high- 
ways from the control of local ofSeers and to place them under the 
jurisdiction of competent state pohee ’■ 

As a means of reducing accidents, and at the same time expedit- 
ing the flow of traffic on main arteries, many cities have recently 
instituted the so-called “stop-street” or “through street” plan. 
Investigation shows that the major portion of all accidents occur at 
street intersections where two automobiles dispute the right of way 
At first, rules were put into effect that automobiles approaching 
from the right should have the right of way However, no automo- 
bilist was ever suie that the person approaching from the cross 
street was going to obey this regulation The faster moving vehi- 
cles would ordinarily take the right of way and accidents resulted 
In fact, any such regulation is usually worse than no regulation 
at all Then came the stop-stieet provision, which is usually limited 
to principal thoroughfares and provides that every machine enter- 
ing that street shall come to a full stop This regulation has come 
into vogue only within the last two years and its use has spread 
rapidly As yet, however, its effectiveness requires confirmation 
over a longer period Too often, drivers operating on the principal 
highway assume that because it is a through street it becomes a 
speedway and that pedestrians and automobiles attempting to cross 
it have no rights whatsoever On streets in which a signal system 
can be used at convenient intersections the stop-streets will, of 
course, work satisfactorily, since an opportunity to cross will be 
given at each turn of the signals. The stop-street should not be 
looked upon as a cure-all for certain traffic problems, or installed 
where unnecessary “ 

To eliminate the difficulties that pedestrians have in crossing 
through streets, Los Angeles has passed an ordinance giving every 

'The police and. the courts are gradually realizing that the offense to be 
regulated is that of reckless driving, regardless of how that dereliction may be 
defined in law A legal rate of speed may be reckless under many traffic 
conditions , a high rate of speed may be safe under others 

' Too many stop-streets slow up traffic A preferable substitute is a 
warning sign that the motorist is approaching a heavily travelled thoroughfare. 
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pedestrian in the residential section the powers of a traffic officer 
The pedestrian has only to raise his hand and stop all traffic while 
crossing a street The practicability of such regulation is open to 
question^ 

Examining the problem of traffi^c regulation in the light of the 
definition given earlier, the chief object of the administrator should 
be to keep a steady stream of vehicles moving through the street. 
This IS, of course, not possible in any absolute sense because of the 
necessity that other vehicles cross the traffic stream, and traffic 
entanglements will arise at intersections unless they are under 
proper control. It has been customary, therefore, to station traffic 
officers with semaphores at prominent intersections, who at inter- 
vals stop traffic in one direction and permit traffic in the opposite 
direction to flow past Such a provision results in a minimum 
of traffic confusion and delay, but the financial outlay of such 
control IS largo Under these circumstances it is only natural for 
the administrator to look for some mechanical apparatus that can 
bo substituted for the policeman This has been found m the 
centrally controlled stop and go signal system, employing colored 
lights.^ 

Such a system provides for traffic hghts which are automatically 
controlled from a traffic tower or central headquarters, and which 
move traffic over a given number of blocks at regular intervals ® 
As a rule, these hghts are synchronized so that traffic will move 
for four or five blocks without a stop and then into another area 
Frequently, the synchronization can be such that a machine moving 
at a normal rate of speed can start in the downtown area and 
move a long distance into the residential section without being 
stopped at all. This is called “progressive operation ” It must 
be borne in imnd, however, that this kind of regulation' provides 
for a wave motion of traffic During the interval when traffic 
is blocked large street areas are not in use. At the same time a 
umform period of stop is required at each cross street regardless 

* The legality of the Loa Angelos ordinance has also been questioned 

“These lamps may be suspended overhead, located on pedestals in the 
center of the street, or similarly on diagonal corners The last two plana 
are preferable, choice bemg determined by the width of the street Some 
authorities object decidedly to obstructions in the center of heavy traffto stieets 
and also to diagonal corner signals, behoving that the best method is a four- 
way signal suspended m the center of the intersection or four one-way signals 
placed at the corners See K W Machall, “Operation and Control of Tiafdc 
Signal System,” The American City, XXXV (November, 1926). 

“ Pew cities have tested the results of automatic control by actual surveys 
of conditions before and after installation. 
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of the amount of traffic.^ On this account, the wave-like motion 
of traffic IS being questioned by some authorities, and there is 
an inclination to synchronize each individual light on the basis 
of the amount of cross street traffic that may be moving This 
IS known as ‘ ‘ coordinate operation ’ ’ 

Eecently a form of rotary traffic control has been patented and 
IS in experimental use “ This plan involves the maintenance of 
four signal lamps at each intersection, one on each corner When 
one of these lamps is at “go” the remaining thiee are at “stop ” 
This permits the traffic on the open street to proceed in three direc- 
tions, left turn, straight ahead, and right turn without interfer- 
ence from vehicles coming in tlie opposite direction After a proper 
interval the stieet to the right is opened and the others closed. 
If the student will draw a rough diagram of a street intersection 
with arrows indicating the movement of traffic as described, certain 
of the advantages of this proposal, particularly on streets where 
a left hand turn is required, will be apparent The lamps at a 
numbei of adjacent intersections can, of course, be synchronized 
To date, automatic signals have not been as effective in de- 
creasing accidents as was hoped Many cities employ a three- 
coloi lamp — red, green, and yellow — the yellow being an indication 
that the signal is about to change, affording time for traffic making 
a turn to do so, and allowing the stieet intersections to be cleared ® 
Unfortunately, many drivers have interpreted the yellow signal as 
a warning to speed up their machines in order that they may get 
across before the stopped traffic can be started In consequence 
there have been many accidents There seems now to be a tendency 
to adopt only the two-light signal, red and green, sometimes so 
equipped that the lights in all directions go red at certain intervals 
giving the intersection time to clear. This system of permitting 
all lights to go red is also useful in cases of fire One of the 
principal objections to the automatic signals which arose in the 
early years of their use was that fire trucks, police wagons, and 
ambulances would umfoimly disregard the signals and be a pio- 
lific cause of accidents. However, if all lights can be thrown to 
danger along a fire route, this difficulty is avoided. 

* In a properly operated system the timing of the lamps should be modified 
a number of times a day to accommodate traffic changes 

“ This plan was developed by H E Young and E B. Taylor See Enpi- 
neering News Becord (May 27, 1926), 858 

' Either right or left turn, although most cities permit a right turn without 
waiting for the “ go ” signal, providing the vehicle has come to a stop 
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Another difficulty of expediting traffic arises from the left-hand 
turn A driver making a left-hand turn must cut across two 
lines of traffic and in domg so obstructs one line which has the 
right of way. For this reason, in many cities left-hand turns in 
congested sections are prohibited This has the advantage of 
moving traffic rapidly, but it frequently requires a vehicle to add 
to the general congestion by going several blocks out of its way 
before it is permitted to make a turn Ordinaiily, in making a 
left-hand turn the driver is required to go diiectly to the center of 
the street, making the turn immediately if traffic will permit, and 
if not, waiting until the intersection is clear. Some cities require 
the driver to go to the extreme edge of the street before making 
the turn, a practical plan only on controlled intersections. 

Most cities make use of one-way streets, a street in which traffic 
moves in one direction only Very narrow streets, particularly 
those twenty feet or less in width, should be made one-way streets, 
as should narrow thoroughfares on which a single street car line 
IS placed All such streets should be prominently marked, and 
adjacent streets should be provided which will carry traffic in 
the opposite direction 

A street will discharge the maximum amount of traffic when all 
vehicles in that street are moving at a uniform rate of speed Un- 
fortunately, this situation rarely, if ever, exists Slow-moving 
vehicles are mixed with rapid-moAung ones, and these slow-moving 
vehicles create the bottleneck which delays the balance of traffic 
For this reason it is often provided that slow-moving vehicles shall 
keep close to the right curb and that rapidly moving vehicles shall 
keep to the left This regulation is difficult of enfoi cement, and, 
where possible, cities provide certain through streets upon which 
slow-moving traffic, particularly trucks and heavily laden vehicles, 
are prohibited 

In addition to the regulation of vehicles, there must be some 
control of drivers to insure reasonable competency. State laws 
or city ordinances ordinarily provide that every person regularly 
operating a motor vehicle shall satisfactorily pass an examination 
given by designated authorities — ^usually the police This examina- 
tion IS m two parts — physical and informational The successful 
applicant must be physically capable of operating a machine, % e , 
have proper use of hands and feet, be able to distinguish colors, 
and read traffic signs easily. He must also be familiar with the 
current traffic code In the near future, it may be expected that 
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such examinations will include a teat of mental ability, particu- 
larly speed of physical reactions to mental stimulus ^ Provision 
IS made for the suspension of the driving license of chronic or 
serious traffic offenders, and driving without a license means serious 
difficulties 

The general control of taxicabs is not easily secured. Being 
almost constantly on the road, drivers chafe at traffic regulations. 
Competition for business is usually keen, and a certain type of 
taxi driver is a notorious violator of more serious laws in an effort 
to secure lUicit profits As a means of regulation taxicabs are 
always required to have a heense in addition to that required of 
ordinary motor vehicles, and drivers are examined and licensed 
by the police or othei authorities Locations on a public highway at 
which taxicabs may stand while awaiting call are designated by thei 
council and these locations are open legally to any passenger 
vehicle for hire In actual practice, however, the taxicab com- 
panies agree among themselves as to the occupants of these stands. 
Such agreements are necessary if peace and order are to be 
maintained, and when not entered into voluntarily, the police will 
m an extra-legal fashion designate the locations that the several 
companies are to occupy ^ 

Ordinarily, city traffic is governed by both state and municipal 
codes, one supplementing the other These codes are usually 
rather complex and somewhat confusing to the vehicle driver. 
This IS particularly true for the reason that there is no unifoimity 
in the traffic codes of cities and the cross-country traveler is 
constantly liable to difficulties with the pohce of strange cities, 
and IS likely to slow down traffic if he shows a proper desire to be 
cautious Efforts are now being made to draft a reasonably 
umlorm code that will be adopted nation wide by important 
mumcipabties Much has been done in this direction by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, and it may 
be expected that the model code now under consideration will be 
generally accepted. 

Traffic regulation is ordinarily an activity of the police depart- 
ment. There is no particular reason why this should be so, except 
that in the early days a few policemen were assigned to the task, 

‘In some jurisdictions an actual driving test is given On the whole, 
the examinations are superflcial, and at best cannot ebminate the driver whoso 
defect IB a moral one The most reckless motorists are usually “good” drivers 

’ Jitney oars create a problem because of the large area of street occupied 
per passenger carried More progressive cities have barred this type of vehicle. 
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'which has now grown to one of the ma 3 or 3 ohs of the police depart- 
ment There is little relation between trafQc control and the appre- 
hension of oidmary offenders, and no doubt the sensible direction 
of traffic requires an entirely different attitude of mind and train- 
ing from that neeessaiy to the police officer engaged in other 
branches of public piotection Possibly it would be better part 
of wisdom to create a department devoted exclusively to traffic 
matters and entirely separate from the regular police adminis- 
tration 

Traffic control is not complete if it does not piovide for thorough 
investigation of every accident Usually this work is undertaken 
by a separate bureau within the traffic department This bureau 
should have officers on detail constantly, who, upon being notified 
that an accident has taken place, will immediately be dispatched 
to the scene Here, such officers can secure the names and ad- 
dresses of persons who have been involved, leain the details of the 
case, and may apprehend the peison who is obviously at fault, 
or arrange for informal examination of the parties involved at a 
convenient time ^ Such investigations not only serve as a means 
of locating guilt, and punishing drivers who have been at fault, 
but indicate the causes of accidents, so that they ultimately may 
bo eliminated 

One of the innovations that has become necessary in order to 
control the increased number of traffic violations is the violation 
bureau, or clearing house for complaints of traffic violations In 
the early history of traffic control, violators of every kind were 
brought before the regular police court authorities for trial and 
punishment This piocedure cluttered up already congested courts 
and made a farce of this particular branch of the administration 
of 3 ustiee. On mornings devoted to traffic cases in a large city, 
hundreds of offenders would be in court, with numerous police 
officers. Frequently, an offender would spend the morning, and 
sometimes an entire day, waiting for trial, which usually resulted in 
a plea of guilty and the imposition of a small fine Officers were 
taken away from their regular duty and frequently compelled to 
appear at times that were highly inconvenient to them 

As a result, some police departments have installed a police 
bureau which takes the place of the regular court in the punish- 

>Ths moat mmlile-miiidea. party to an accident will usually demand that 
the other be aiiested. regardless of the erreumstanees, knowing that the de- 
fendant has a hard tune in traf&e courts The writer saw this trick worked 
hy a trio of bandits, its success being marred, by the arriyal of pursuing officers 
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merit of minor offenses It is recognized tliat sucli a procedure is 
largely estradegal and has no established place in law, yet at the 
same time it is accepted generally because of the pressing necessity 
of some alternative to a more formal judicial hearing As ordi- 
narily organized, the police bureau keeps a reeoid of all notifica- 
tions to appear because of violations At the bureau the offender 
may tacitly admit his guilt by paying a small fee, vaiying accord- 
ing to the nature and number of the offenses The notices given 
the offender state that unless payment is made within a limited 
period a regular summons will be issued and the offender will be 
brought to court for a more lengthy procedure Most traffic vio- 
lators will prefer to appear at the bureau, pay a nominal fine, and 
dismiss the whole matter without demanding a formal trial As 
a result, officers are more willing to keep a full check on traffic 
violations, since they are not compelled to appear in court against 
the violator, and a more thorough control of traffic is had ^ 

The principal difficulty with violation bureaus is that a num- 
ber of cases can be “fixed” by knowing somebody in authority. 
It is an unfortunate reflection upon American justice that in 
almost every city a person who knows an alderman, the mayor, a 
high police officer, a clerk in some of the courts — or even knows 
somebody who knows one of these individuals — can have his ticket 
torn up. Probably there is no cure for this situation except the 
gradual development among police authorities of a high standard 
of rectitude, based on the perception that special favois to citizens 
merely break down law, destroy the morale of the force, and add 
to the problems of the department 

a discussion of traffic oouits, see p 374. 
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The procedure and results of the administration of justice are 
determined by laws, jurisdictions, and personnel usually far re- 
moved from the control of the municipal administrator In fact, 
it IS difficult to indicate the lines of demarcation between justice 
as administered by cities and by other governmental units — ^by 
counties, by the state, and by the national government The courts 
are usually either state or national institutions, but practically, 
the administration of justice very much concerns the municipality, 
and agencies employed and paid by the city are actively engaged 
in it. 

In the interest of such clarity as may be obtained in this maze 
of law enforcement, it is necessary to enumerate the charactei of 
offenses that can be committed and locate the respective jurisdic- 
tions that deal with them. Legal derelictions, of course, vaiy in 
each community, depending largely upon the terms of state laws 
In general, however, offenses may be roughly designated as against 
public peace, public health and morals, persons and property. A 
suggested detailed classification is as follows ^ 

OfCenaes against tho safety of the state — treason, sedition, 
desecration of the flag, impersonating an officer, etc. 

Interfering with the administration of justice — perjury, contempt 
of court, interfering with an. officer, resisting an officer, con 
cealment of orune, etc 

Disorderly conduct — disorderly acts, loitering, etc. 

Drunkenness 

'See Cnmmal Justice m Cleveland (Cleveland foundation, 1022), including 
the sections by B II Smith and H B Elirmann, “Judicial Administration", 
A M Kales, “Legal Education"; M K Wisehart, “Newspapers and Criminal 
Justice”, Alfred Bettman and Howard E. Bums, “Prosecution", and Ilor- 
man M Adler, “Psyclnntry and Medical Eolations", and E H Smith, 
Justice and the Foot (Oarnogio Foundation, 1919) Raymond Moloy, ed , 
The Missouri Ciime Survey (Macmillan, 1926), is a state ivide study of 
criminal courts m felony cases Current reference should be made to the 
Journal of Oiminal Law and Civminology (quarterly) , and the Journal of the 
American Judicature Society (hi-monthly) 

» From an unpublished study of 250,000 arrests made by the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Eesearob 
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Begging and vagrancy 

Gambling offienses — gambling and operating gambling rooms 
Violating regulatory atatutos relating to velueleSj drugs, unini- 
grntion, intoi state commorce, liealtli, plumbing, food, labor, 
game, post office, etc 
Illegal sale of liquor 

Simple dishonesty — simple larceny, grand larceny, larceny from 
tlie person, theft of automobile, etc 
Dishonesty by fraud — embezzlemont, remoTing contract property, 
receiving stolen goods, false pretences, forgery, larceny by 
conveision, extortion, counterfeiting, etc 
Offenses against persons with violenco — robbery, assault and 
battery, carrying concealed weapons, felonious assault, threats, 
caioless use of lire arms, kidnapping, abortion, etc 
Mulder — murder, manalaughtei, assault to minder, etc 
Destruction of property — malicious injury, arson, etc. 

Offenses against nioiahty — prostitution, adultery, pandering, 
bigamy, etc. 

Family neglect — non support, abandonment, etc 


These offenses arise out of violations of national, state, and city- 
laws Certain acts may be a violation of only one set of prohibi- 
tions, while others may violate all three For example, failure to 
clean a sidewalk may be contrary to a city ordinance, excessive 
speed with an automobile may violate laws of both city and state 
regulating speed , and the selling of intoxicating liquois may violate 
city, state, and national regulations The courts can deal only 
with offenses over which they have specific jurisdiction, enforce- 
ment officers, however, and particularly city police, are really state 
officers, and are concerned with violations of both state and city 
laws, and with many national laws the violation of which is also 
a state offense Enforcement officers of the state, ^ & , city police, 
deputy sheriffs, and state police, ordinarily cooperate closely 
with national agents, and persons apprehended by one of them are 
turned over to the proper authorities 

For judicial purposes, offenses are of three general types — 
misdemeanors, felonies, and treason Misdemeanors are minor 
offenses violating a city ordinance or a state law, felonies are 
more serious offenses violating a state law Misdemeanors are 
punished by a small fine, or possibly confinement for a short 
time m a corrective institution, f domes are punished by heavy 
fines or confinement for a longer period in a state institution, or 
both. Treason need not be considered in this discussion 

For the trial of misdemeanor cases that arise from the viola- 
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tion of city ordinances, and state laws, tlie states have invariably 
permitted cities to set up courts of limited jurisdiction known 
generally as police coiiits, which usualy are not courts of record ' 
The number of justices in these courts ranges from one to several, 
depending upon the population of the community These justices 
are usually elected, although in some instances they are appointed 
by the mayor or city council Salaries and other expenses are 
ordinarily paid by the city 

Felony eases are seldom tried in city courts, but rather in the 
tribunals organized for a county or larger area Those courts are 
known by a variety of names, e,g , eoui’ts of common pleas, cir- 
cuit courts, county courts, district courts, etc , and usually have 
both criminal and civil jurisdiction The judges are chosen by 
the voters of the judicial district which may be a city, but more 
often a county, or several counties They receive a relatively 
higher compensation than police justices, and usually serve for a 
substantially longer term 

The serious situation with respect to crime in this country has 
been ascribed to diverse causes, many of them social, such as city 
life with its love of luxury, the lack of religious education and homo 
training, unassimilated foreign populations, etc , some govern- 
mental, such as the lack of progress in police methods, failure of 
correctional means, lack of directness in judicial procedure, and 
not least, the complexity, ambiguity, and impertinence of the law, 
with consequent lack of respect for it Particularly at the doors of 
the courts is thrown the charge that technicalities, delays, unwise 
treatment of offenders, absence of cooperation with the police and 
prosecuting authorities, and other abuses are making efforts of 
law enforcement futile ^ To understand the degree of justice with 
which this charge is made it is necessary to examine the procedure 
under which courts operate, whether handhng misdemeanant or 
felony cases 

Judicial procedure begins with the issuance of a warrant calling 
for the arrest of a person suspected of an offense To be sure, a 
great many people accused of misdemeanors appear m court upon 
a written summons of the police, hut do so only because to demand 
a warrant would involve them in legal routine which they desire to 
avoid if possible A warrant is obtained by the police prosecutor, 

^ / e , no pennanent, logal record is made of the testimony 

•■Wellman makes the point that much delay is due to lack of knowledge of 
law on the part of attornyea. 
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or by other complainant appearing before a judge and charging 
that a misdemeanoi or a felony has been committed, this charge 
being in the natuie of a complaint The judicial anthorities must 
decide that there are reasons for beheving that an offense has been 
committed, and such decision may require an investigation by the 
judge or by the staff of the prosecutor Upon satisfactory informa- 
tion, the complaint will be attested and a warrant will be issued 

The wail ant is turned over to the police, whose duty it is 
to appiehend and arrest the persons named The arrest may 
involve the actual taking of the person to some place of incarcera- 
tion where he may be held until taken to court , or, if the charge 
IS a misdemeanor, ho may be merely notified to appear in court at 
a designated time Persons may be formally arrested without a 
warrant only when apprehended m the act of committing an 
offense, or when under suspicion of certain offenses of a grave 
nature Even in such cases a warrant must, or should, be secured 
immediately after arrest This does not mean that police depart- 
ments do not arrest many individuals each year, and hold them 
for investigation or lodge some minor charge against them until 
an investigation of their character can be made These actions on 
the part of the police are, however, extra-legal and apply largely 
to persons who are not in a position to protect themselves Since 
‘ ‘ floaters, ” “ bums, ’ ’ and itinerant workers are notoriously frequent 
offenders and this is the class mainly harassed by such action, 
this extra-legal police activity is not often criticized by the public ^ 

It is seldom necessary to admit misdemeanant cases to bail 
If a warrant is issued, oi the offender is in court upon a summons, 
he IS almost immediately thereafter brought to trial The arraign- 
ment, plea, and trial all take place in one procedure, unless time 
is necessary for the accused to prepare for trial If a continuance 
of the case is allowed, the accused is ordinarily released on personal 
recognizance 

In misdemeanor cases the city is represented by a member of 
the corporation counsel’s staff, or is supposed to be. In fact, such 
officer IS usually present in court but takes part in trials only as 
required in exceptional cases In many states a jury trial is not 
permitted and the process is very informal. A number of persons 
appear before the judge in procession, the complainant — officer or 
citizen — is present, a few questions are addressed to the accuser 

‘See John B. Waite, "Protection from the Police," Ailmiio Monthly, 
OXXXVIII, 162 168 (August, 1926). 
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and the accused, the judge renders his decision, and sentence is 
pronounced if the accused is found guilty If the accused is dis- 
satisfied with the verdict or sentence imposed by the judge he may 
ordinarily, within a limited time, take an appeal to a higher court ^ 

If the person arrested is held by the police for a serious offense, 
he should be taken before the couit without delay It is then the 
duty of the judge to inform the prisoner ot the nature of the 
offense with which he is charged, to ask him concerning his inno- 
cence or guilt, and to fix the amount of bail if the offense is a 
bailable one, aU of which constitutes the arrangement The right 
to bail may be denied foi muider, where the guilt appears to be 
clear, and for certain other serious offenses. The amount of the 
bail must be reasonable, its object being to permit the accused 
person liberty and yet insure his presence to answer any prosecu- 
tion growing out of the charge on which he is accused 

The mere issuance of a warrant, followed by the arrest, arraign- 
ment, and fixmg of bail, is not sufficient to bring a person accused 
of a felony to trial There must be sufficient evidence to warrant 
a trial, and the presence of this evidence must be determined by 
judicial examination In most states this examination is conducted 
by a grand jury to which the prosecutor presents the evidence on 
behalf of the state, the accused not being allowed to appear or to 
present witnesses If the evidence indicates that there is reason- 
able grounds for suspicion of guilt, an indictment is brought. This 
indictment is followed by a new warrant and a new fixing of bail, 
and in due time the case will be set for trial 

Some states have done away with indictment by grand jury. 
At the time of arraignment, the accused is asked whether or not 
he desires an exammation At this examination no testimony is 
introduced on behalf of the defendant, as the proceeding is de- 
signed chiefly to determine whether the state has sufficient cause 
for making the charge against the accused In some jurisdictions, 
after the exammation — or after the arraignment, if examination is 
waived by the defendant — a formal accusation is drafted by the 
prosecuting attorney which is known as the information, and 
which corresponds to an indictment by the grand jury After the 
fihng of this formal accusation with the courts by the prosecuting 

'Bee Jolm P Dillon, “Municipal Courts,” Commentaries on the Law of 
Municipal Corporations II, 1115-1136, and Eugene McQuillin, “Actions to 
Enforce Police Ordinances,” A Treatise on the Law of Municipal Corp'orations, 
Chap. 26. 
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attorney the defendant is again required to appear before the court 
and to enter a plea of guilty or not guilty of the offense charged. 
At this time the court must again fix the amount of the hail re- 
quired, and a new bond must be entered into if the accused is to 
be allowed his freedom until the time of trial 

The trial in felony cases is a proceeding in which formal de- 
termination of a person’s guilt or innocence is made, the process 
being in ontiie control of the 3udge The prosecuting attorney 
represents the people prosecuting the claims of the state, and the 
prisoner is represented either by counsel of his own selection, or, 
if financially unable to employ counsel, by counsel selected for 
him by the court This selection may be made from the local bar , 
or the business may be handled regularly by a retained officer 
usually called “a friend of the court,” or public defender A 
jury IS selected by lot from a jury panel, comprising a group of 
poisons ready for service, previously called by the court for that 
purpose It IS the duty of the jury chosen to listen to the evidence 
presented by the witnesses and to the law governing the case as 
propounded by the judge, after which it must return a verdict 
of guilty or not guilty In cases where the jurors fail to reach 
a unanimous verdict the entire trial is disregarded and a new jury 
impaneled, and the case is retiied as before 

After the verdict, the jury is discharged, and if the prisoner 
IS found guilty ho is remanded to jail to await sentence by the 
court. The sentence is within the discretion of the judge, tempered 
by definite provisions of law defining the maximum, and in some 
cases the minmium, punishment for the offense committed The 
convicted person has a right of appeal to higher courts on points 
of law in the case, involving exclusion of evidence, the instructions 
given by the judge to the jury, the validity of the procedure, etc. 
No question of fact can be reviewed by a superior court The 
state has not the right of appeal, and when a jury finds the accused 
not guilty, the verdict is final 

This entire procedure governing the adjudication of misde- 
meanors and felonies is so disorganized and ineffective, that criminal 
judicial procedure and ciiminal courts have been brought into 
general disrepute. The abuses complained of include an absence 
of uniform organization and procedure in the courts, lack of com- 
petent prosecution, and a breakdown of the corrective processes. 
Some of these criticisms may well be discussed in connection with 
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tlie remedies suggested. Witli respect to misdemeanors, the trials 
are ordinarily m the hands of elected police justices As cities 
have grown, the number of justices sit in a single building, but 
more often they are scattered over the city Obviously, there is 
no general direction of their activities — they may not attend as- 
siduously to their duties, they may permit practices in the way 
of bail or release of prisoneis which are not in accordance with 
public policy, and always there is a difference of opinion among 
them as to procedure, which makes the work of the police difficult, 
and as to the proper severity of sentences, which creates decided 
vagaries in what may be called justice The situation is not much 
better in courts dealing with felony eases The judges of these 
courts usually sit in a single building, but seldom have unified 
dnection All of the criticisms that can be brought against police 
justices may, in most jurisdictions, be brought with equal force 
against the judges of the superior criminal courts 

For these reasons efforts have been made to improve judicial 
procedure, and to secure unified misdemeanant and felony courts 
for important municipalities Such courts would have original ju- 
risdiction over all offenses committed within a city’s boundaries 
except violations of national laws, and would also have original 
jurisdiction in all state civil cases Thus all cases involving city 
ordmanees or state laws would be adjudicated m a single court, 
with provision for appeal to higher authority. Detroit is the only 
American city having a city court with this combined jurisdiction 
over misdemeanant and felony cases, but without civil jurisdiction 
A number of other cities. New York, Chicago, and notably munici- 
pahties m Ohio, have unified municipal courts with combined mis- 
demeanant and petty civil jurisdiction 

In every instance there is assumed to be a chief justice who will 
assign cases for trial, and who in conjunction with the other mem- 
bers of the court will establish regulations and build up a procedure 
which will govern the actions of the court and secure umformity 
in the sentences that are imposed There is only one court instead 
of a considerable number Judges are, under the most favored 
scheme of orgamzation, assigned by the chief justice to the spe- 
cialized divisions of the court such as felony, domestic relations, 
traffic, etc , and it is the duty of each judge to perform such addi- 
tional duties as may be prescribed The general policy and pro- 
cedure of the court as a whole is established by the majority of the 
judges, while the contmumg assignments in each division makes 
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for further uniformity In short, the court is a coherent organ- 
ization which can be operated as an administrative unit and for 
whose opeiation responsibility is definitely located^ 

Coupled with the unification of the courts must go such changes 
in legislation as are necessary to correct present glaring defects in 
procedure One of the most serious of these is delay There is 
delay between the arrest and the indictment, between the indict- 
ment and the trial, in the trial itself, and between the trial and 
the execution of the sentence if the accused is found guilty. Delay 
in disposing of criminal cases tends to defeat the purpose of law- 
enforcing agencies The sentence may be severe or lenient, but it 
IS imperative that it be quick and certain When months, and 
sometimes years, elapse before a defendant is brought to trial, 
witnesses disappear, the circumstances become vague in the minds 
of those concerned in the case, pressure of pubbe opimon lapses, 
and the acute interest that is needed to bring the defendant to 
justice IS lacking As delay works so well to prevent conviction of 
the guilty, there is every inducement for a defendant to obtain 
bond from professional bondsmen and defer trial as long as pos- 
sible Such a situation encourages an attitude of indifference, 
and even of contempt, on the pait of criminals. Therefore, the 
first step in the improvement of criminal procedure is the expedi- 
tious disposition of cases 

Another source of delay may be actual connivance on the part 
of the clerk of the courts Ordmarily there is no current control 
of cases by judges The defendant is arraigned, the plea taken, 
and the prisoner released on bond or returned to jail It is the 
duty of the clerk of the court to set the cases for trial, selecting 
those that he believes are ready, giving preference to the oldest 
cases, or those in which the defendant is in jail If a clerk so 
desires, he can postpone a case almost indefinitely and it will be 
dragged along unless something occurs to bring it to the attention 
of the court or of the prosecuting attorney 

A reasonable remedy for delay is to make the presiding judge 
of the court responsible for the calendar covering aU cases If 
the court contains separate divisions the head of each branch 

* Two studiea of the -umfied criminal court m Detroit have been made by 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Beseatoh and published as Publw Business, 
Nos 63 and 72 See also, American Judicature Society, Bulletin 4A and 4B 
(1914) , 0 E Woodruff (ed ), A New Mumoipal Program (National Munici- 
pal League, 1919), 228 260, and Herbert Harley, "The Model Municipal 
Court, ’’ Nat. Mun Bev, III, 57-67 (January, 1914). 
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should assume this duty The date for trial should be set m the 
appropriate dochet, and this docket should be before the presiding 
judge at all times. Bach day lie should call up for trial the cases 
set for that day and assign them to their respective judges If the 
prosecution or the defense is not ready to proceed "with the trial, 
and if an adequate reason is furnished and is accepted by the pre- 
siding judge, the case may be postponed to a definite docketed 
date It is important to stress the fact that continuances should 
be discouraged by refusal to accept the trivial excuses commonly 
offered in criminal courts The docket of the presiding judge is 
also an effective current control of eases and keeps them from 
being overlooked. 

Expeditious work on the part of a court should be reflected by 
reducing to a minimum the time prisoners are confined in jail. 
It IS not a question of how many persons there are in jail at any 
particular time awaiting trial, but rather of how long those persons 
remain m jail before their cases aie disposed of Persons remain 
in jail awaiting trial when they are ineligible to bail, or are unable 
to provide a bond, and, not infrequently, valuable witnesses are 
incarcerated because there is no other sure way of retaining them 
When a suspected offender is kept in jail for months at a time 
awaiting trial, he is being punished for an offense for which he 
has not yet been found guilty, and in event that his innocence is 
established the state has enforced a punishment that is un- 
warranted ^ Modern justice should take every reasonable step to 
provide speedy trial for persons accused, and particularly for those 
who, because of the nature of the offense or the lack of personal 
resources, find it impossible to be released on bail. 

The professional bondsman is usually an unscrupulous parasite 
preying upon the ignorance and terror of arrested persons Such 
a bondsman may indeed serve a useful purpose if he furnishes 
a bond at a reasonable fee and terminates his services at this 
point But frequently, m addition to charging outrageous fees 
for furnishing bonds that are not always protected by satisfactory 
collateral, the bondsman is m league with the shyster lawyer who 
mulcts the victim as much as possible Also he is a notorious cor- 
ruptor of jailers and police officers. Every modern court must 
wage continuous aggressive fight against the nefarioup practices of 
these court hangers-on. 

*No action can. be against the state for such iMpiisonmeiit 
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The professional bondsman has been aided and abetted by the 
laxity of pubhc authorities in dealing with the bonding situation 
To some extent, the professional bondsman exists because he knows 
that it will be nobody’s business to enforce the collection of a 
bond in case of default. The chances of such enforcement are 
meagre, and if actual efforts of enforcement are made certain 
subterfuges may be resoited to to prevent collection Collection 
on defaulted bonds is usually an obligation of the proseeutoi ’s 
office But this office may be too busy to undertake collection, 
or defalcations may not be called to its attention by the officers 
of the court In some jurisdictions bonds do not become a hen 
upon real estate that may be offered as security In such instances 
it IS relatively a simple matter for the bondsman, upon learning 
of the default, to transfer ownership of the property, and thus 
prevent collection by the state In some cases professional bonds- 
men offer one piece of property on different bonds outstanding at 
the same time or present property which is worth far less than the 
bond required 

In addition to legislation providing that bonds shall become 
an immediate hen upon property, the matter of bond procedure 
should be put in the hands of a bond bureau operated in con- 
junction with the courts It should be the business of this bond 
bureau to scrutinize all property offered in security of bonds, keep 
an accurate record of such security in order that it may not be 
accepted on bonds in excess of its value, notify the proper au- 
thorities in ease a bond is defaulted, and press for rapid action 
looking to the collection of defaulted bonds At the same time, 
the officer in charge of the bureau should visit the jail daily and 
inform prisoners as to the proper procedure for securing bonds 
and of the fees that should be paid Such actions will perhaps 
do more to prevent the evil of professional bondsmen than any 
amount of moralizing on the subject or of judicial scoring of 
professional hangers-on in the court 

Associated with bond releases are the evils of releases by court 
order. On many occasions the police take into custody persons 
who should be released upon their own recognizance and not be 
compelled to spend hours or days in the police station The police 
often fail to use sound judgment in these cases, and judges must 
be importuned by friends to order the release A judge cannot 
always refuse these requests, nor should he But the release 
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system can be easily abused It is one thing to release the ordi- 
narily well-behaved citizen who may be apprehended for the 
first time in his life, and quite another to release the professional 
gambler and prostitute immediately after arrest. These latter ilk 
fiequently have releases awaiting them at the police station even 
before they themselves arrive, and certain types of court hangers- 
on may carry a sheaf of such releases signed in blank to be used as 
occasion requires It is difficult to lay down any set procedure 
for the use of releases, but public opinion can at least penalize 
the judge who abuses his powers and prostitutes his high office 
to abet anti-soeial conduct 

The shyster lawyei is close kin to the professional bondsman. 
The professional cards of both aie in the hands of subsidized 
bailiffs and turnkeys, who pass them on to the ignorant who have 
fallen into the clutches of the law These vultures promise every- 
thmg, take everything, and do as little as possible. Occasionally 
an irate judge will compel part of an outrageous fee to be returned, 
but more often such cases never reach the attention of the bench.^ 
A eommumty is rightfully indignant, when it pays any attention 
to the matter at all, at the practices of professional bondsmen and 
shyster lawyers, but it must remember that it is itself directly 
responsible Arrest and the thought of jail appears to most per- 
sons a most overwhelming calamity Ignorant of court procedure, 
they turn to the first person who seems to know the mysteries of 
the law and offers to help them out of their predicament The 
service furnished, however, expensive and inefficient it may he, is 
one that the community fails to render 

Courts dealing with both misdemeanors and felonies have be- 
fore them a large number of people who are ignorant of the law 
or who are not financially able to secure the services of a legal 
advisor. If these persons are able to pay at all, the shyster lawyer 
will he on hand to secure exorbitant fees for his services In 
cases of major importance the court is expected to appoint an 
attorney at the expense of the state if the accused cannot supply 
one This prerogative on the part of the court often degenerates 
into a petty graft, certain attorneys being rewarded for political 
services To avoid both of these situations, some jurisdictions 
provide a public defender whose business it is to defend any 

‘There are three golden rules in the profession First, thoroughly 
threaten and terrify yoni client Second, find out how much money he has, 
and where it is. Thud, get it ‘ ' Arthur Train, The Confesmns of Artemas 
Qwbdle tSoribners, 1924J 
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accused person who is without means to secure competent legal 
services.^ 

The defendant is not alone handicapped with respect to legal 
advice The state may be in an even worse position But the 
results are not so serious The prosecutor is frequently defeated 
in the proper exercise of Ins duties by the general lack of organiza- 
tion in the felony courts and by the lack of cooperation between 
the judiciary and the prosecution. Cases are often assigned on 
the morning of the trial, with a result that the prosecutor must 
present his case without opportunity for preparation This is 
prejudicial to public interest, but it is common in many jurisdic- 
tions Also, cases may be transferred from one judge to another 
without notice to the prosecuting attorney The prosecutor is 
often compelled to proceed with trial prepared only by hasty con- 
ferences with the police officers in chaige of a case and a hurried 
reading of the testimony taken at the preliminary examination 
This clearly places the state at a decided disadvantage in a criminal 
trial and subjects the official prosecutor to the handicap of meeting 
a weU prepared counsel for the defense without himself having 
an opportunity to become equally well prepared 

A further shortcoming of judicial procedure is the lack of 
authentic information by the court with respect to the offender. 
An important adjunct of the modern couit is facilities for in- 
vestigation and probation Able and properly directed investi- 
gators should interview practically all persons convicted before 
sentence is passed In addition, the circumstances surrounding 
the committing of the offense and the family history of each person 
as far as it can be obtained should be secured and presented to the 
trial judge This information is apart from pohce records which 
are normally introduced during trial If the circumstances of the 
offense and the history of the offender seem to warrant further 
information before the most equitable disposition can be made of 
the case, the case should be continued for a day or two, or for 
such time as is necessary to obtain a complete history through a 
more thorough investigation. Such further investigation may in- 
clude an examination by the psychopathic clinic Only when the 

'See M 0 Ooldman, Public Defender (Putaam, 2d ed, 1919); and E H. 
Smith, op. oit , Chaps XIV-XV For additional refeienoea, consult A Mahal 
Barrow, "Pubho Defender, a Bibliography." Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XIV, 556-572 (February, 1924) More recent articles appear m 
Legal Aid Worlc (Annals, OXXFV, March, 1926) ; and Growth of Legal 
Aid Worle in the United States (Bulletin of the B 8 Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 398, January, 1926), Chap. XI 
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facts so obtained are at hand can a judge make such disposition 
of the ease as is most desirable, from the point of view both of the 
individual and of society ^ 

Theie is a gi owing recognition in judicial circles that a large 
amount of crime results fiom mental or nervous diseases, and 
that punishment cannot be imposed properly until the mental 
condition of the offender is known. The means of acquiring this 
information is through use of the psychopathic clime This is a 
medical dime where persona are examined as to their mental con- 
dition, mental equipment, and nervous stability Psychiatry, like 
other branches of medical science, has gradually developed through 
research and experience, and its application has been widened until 
today it IS applied generally wheie there appears to he a pre- 
disposition to abnormal conduct There is nothing unusual about 
the application of psychiatry to persons accused of crime, although 
Detroit IS the first American city to do so through a permanent 
clinic in connection with felonies Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Chicago have psychopathic clinics as subsidiaries of their courts 
trying minor offenses, and fifteen or twenty juvenile courts in 
various cities have such clinics Psychiatry was applied to offenders 
for many years in Europe before it was taken up in the United 
States. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children 
are arrested and tried for acts contrary to the laws established 
to govern conduct The causes of such anti-social actions are 
many and complex, but it has been definitely ascertained that 
knowledge of the peisonality of the offender is not only essential 
to an understanding of the causative factois hut absolutely required 
in order that an intelligent disposition can be made of the offender 
— a disposition that will offer the greatest chance of correction and 
the least chance of recidivism The personality of the offender 
IS the ground on which outside causes germinate, and it contains 
the roots of all his actions even when it is not of itself the pre- 
ponderant causation. The science of psychiatry and psychology 
reveals through a highly developed technique the mental caliber, 
motivations, and reactions requisite to explain conduct 

Eor centuries, organized society has sought methods of pre- 
venting crime. Capital punishment has been imposed for even 
minor offenses, torture has been frequently resorted to, and in- 


'The BulijBot of probation as a form of pvmisbmeat is disoussed more 
fully in Chap. XSII. 
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carceration has been a usual course — all m the hope of deterring 
others by example and reforming the offender by punishment. 
However, crime has continued, and the repetition of offenses is 
notoriously chronic Experience has proved that the modern 
methods of incarceration in a prison, even where the physical 
conditions and the care are good, does not restore all, or any con- 
siderable proportion, of offenders as normal and conventional mem- 
bers of society In short, such disposition of offenders has been of 
limited benefit to society and of less benefit to the prisoner. To 
make the punishment fit the crime and not the criminal, has proved 
futile 

Sometimes during the course of the offender's progress through 
the court, the judge may, if he sees fit, refer him to the psycho- 
pathic clime for examination The complete examination consists 
of three steps First, as thorough a social history as possible is 
obtained by probation investigators, through interviews with 
family, friends, neighbors, employers, and through correspondence 
With former associates in other cities Secondly, an examination 
by standard methods is made by the psychologist to determine the 
‘ ‘ intelligence (Quotient. ’ ’ The last step is a psycho-medical examin- 
ation by the psychiatrist to find out whether the “patient” is 
suffering from any mental or nervous disease, and to complete 
the personality analysis At the conclusion of tins examination, 
the psychiatrist makes a diagnosis, just as any physician does after 
getting the history of a patient, and recommends a form of treat- 
ment to the judge This recommended treatment may he mstitu- 
tionahzation in a prison, reformatory, hospital, or feeble-minded 
home, or it may he probation The treatment prescribed is, of 
course, limited by the practicability of carrying out the plan for 
the particular patient. The character of the offense committed 
is considered merely as a symptom, just as fever is considered in 
other diseases A patient may have a temperature of 104 degrees 
and require only slight medication, while another patient may have 
a temperature of 100 degrees and require confinement in bed for 
an extended period. The report of the diagnosis, and the recom- 
mendation based on it, is submitted to the judge by whom the 
case was referred; and he may follow the recommendations or not 
as he sees it 

A properly organized system of municipal justice will provide 
an organization for the effective handling of women offenders, 
where such cases may be heard and disposed of separately and at 
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different hours from those of men The judge of this bsanch of 
the court, should by employing the aid of the women’s probation 
officers and psychopathic clinic, have a complete knowledge of 
the history of each offender Each ease can then be given adequate 
consideration and be disposed of with the idea of constructive 
benefit to the defendant Unfortunately, the facilities for execut- 
ing these sentences m a satisfactory manner in the case of women 
offenders are usually limited 

Another feature of municipal justice that should be emphasized 
IS the use of a night court Befoie such a court should be brought 
an persons arrested after prisoners are taken by the police to the 
regular daily sessions of court. This prevents persons arrested 
spending a night, or even a day and a night, in police station houses 
before being taken to court the following morning, and restricts the 
activities of the professional bondsman Also, during the mght 
court session bonds may be signed for the release of prisoners, 
thus preventing in many eases prisoners staying in jail over night 
because a judge is not available to accept bail 

The fatalities and the poimanent injuries inflicted upon hun- 
dreds of persons every year by vehicular traffic is evidence of the 
serious consideration that must be given this problem Accidents 
have been mounting year by year — accidents that are due, in the 
mam, to carelessness and to lack of consideration of the rights of 
others. Rigorous law enforcement is required for the safety of the 
public, and the courts can play no small part in this remedy. 
But more than perfunctory handling of the violators of traffic 
laws IS needed Under the ordinary court organization in a city, 
hundreds of traffic violators are tried each morning, and of neces- 
sity cases cannot be handled separately or with any degree of con- 
sideration To meet this problem, it is necessary that a branch 
of the mumcipal court specialize in traffic cases, pursuing a firm, 
uniform policy, and placing increased penalties on repeaters 

Reduction of traffic accidents is a matter of education as well 
as punishment With the establishment of traffic courts, not only 
should the seriousness of offenses be impressed upon the offenders 
by relatively severe fines and paroles, and by frequent sentences 
to a correctional institution, but in addition to this the judge may 
take advantage of this favorable opportumty to emphasize to 
offenders by thoroughgomg explanation the reasons for the neces- 
sity of obeying all traffic regulations, however trivial they may be. 
The work of a traffic court should serve two purposes — to inspire 
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respect for the law by not allowing anyone to escape with im- 
punity, and to educate the offender to see that regulations are 
based upon reason 

In most communities ouveniles under a certain age are not 
tried or incarcerated with regular offenders, but their cases are 
examined by judges presumably peculiarly qualified to deal with 
children and in separate courts created foi that purpose The 
hearings in these juvenile courts are quite informal as compared 
with tribunals in which the trials of adults are held, and the trial 
of a juvenile compares somewhat closely with the informal investi- 
gations made by probation officers The judge examines the 
offender, listening to the statements of the accuser, of parents, 
and of investigators who have studied the ease At the conclusion 
of the hearing, decision is rendered This decision may involve the 
placing of the offender under the restraint of parents or guardian, 
or sentence to a parental school or to the state reformatory This 
last measure is coming to be adopted only as a final recourse,^ 

The socialized treatment of juvenile offenders raises the query 
as to the desirabihty of similar procedure in connection with adults. 
The law makes as arbitrary distinction between juveniles and 
adults, determined only by physical age Yet modern psychology 
shows that physical age has only a relative control over the acts 
of various individuals An adult may be a man m years but a 
child in mind Under these circumstances, it would seem sensible 
to apply the same methods of treatment to childish-minded adults 
that are applied to childish-minded juveniles, due regard being 
given the stronger emotional nature of adults and their more 
intrenched habits If this were done, tiials would assume a much 
less formal character, and the punishment would probably be 
more fully suited to the individual than at present This does 
not mean — and this should be emphasized — that the treatment 
would be less severe than at present But it does mean that a 
person who, because of his mental state, is in fact a habitual 
criminal wiU be treated as a habitual offender, rather than merely 
be given some brief sentence for some dereliction in which he has 
been apprehended. 

This discussion has centered around criminal courts, largely 
because this is the phase of the judiciary that has to do with the 

’See A SymposiMm, The Child, the CUnic, and the Court (The New Me^ulUo, 
1925); Miriam VanWaters, Youth in Conflict (ibid.), and Eoger Baldwin and 
Bernard Flexner, Juvenile Courts and Probation (Century, 1914=) 
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conduct of individuals as it relates to society as a whole How- 
ever, it should be borne in mand that the civil requirements of a 
community come to some extent within the purview of the adinims- 
tiator The eouits for the trial of civil cases of a minor chaiacter 
are presided over by justices of the peace, who are ordinarily 
elected at large in a city or by districts within a city The same 
criticisms that have been applied to the disorganized character of 
the criminal courts apply with equal force to these justice courts 
It IS in these courts that the poor man finds justice in his civil 
relationships. Unfortunately, many abuses have grown up in con- 
nection with the use of constables, elected court officers of the 
justice courts, with the political character of the court, and with 
other features too numerous to mention in detail ’• 

One of the problems of ciiminal courts is to prevent the clog- 
ging of machinery with trivial eases that, with a little attention and 
advice by authorized persons other than judges, can be settled 
without trial In this class of cases are neighborhood quarrels and 
domestic squabbles in which the first thought of the aggrieved in- 
dividual IS the securing of a warrant to have somebody arrested 
Frequently theie is danger of issuing warrants unjustly unless 
the representations of persons seeking the warrant are investi- 
gated To solve these two problems, a few courts have established 
facilities for investigation Official investigators examine all re- 
quests for warrants and make recommendations accordingly to the 
judge In domestic relations difficulties and in neighborhood quar- 
rels the investigators aie able, by intervention, to settle numerous 
cases out of court without the issuance of warrants In certain 
of these cases, investigation and settlement should be followed up 
by reports to various social agencies of the city, to the end that 
greater constructive results may be obtained 

To a considerable degree, the work of the court depends upon 
the accuracy of the records kept and the accessibility of the in 
formation bearing upon the transactions of the court Records 
of all classes of work in a court should be centralized under a 
single individual (generally known as the clerk) , and he should 
be responsible for the numerous subordinates who have distinct 
assignments, with respect to the records mamtained 

The records kept by the clerk’s office begin with the files which 
contain, by number and name, aU. official papers concernmg each 

^See Growth of Legal Aid Work w the United States, Ohap VIII; and 
B H, Snuth, op oit 
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case Starting with the first papers entered in the files, a calendar 
IS made, which gives the record of the development of each case 
from the moment it makes als appearance in the court to its dis- 
position The value of this record lies m the fact that it furnishes 
ready information on each case at every stage The entries on 
the calendar aie naturally made from the files and from a record 
which IS kept of the action of each judge with respect to each 
case. It 13 extremely important that every precaution he taken 
against the loss of any file or of any papers from a file. Refer- 
ences are being continually made to the files, and their availability 
is a matter of importance to the efficient running of the office 
It IS not uncommon for papers to be deliberately abstracted to 
prevent further action or to delay action by the court To cor- 
rect this situation it is, as has been said, essential that a single 
individual be made lesponsible for their keeping No files should 
be removed without the knowledge of this clerk and without a 
memorandum being made of issuance 

The docket is a record of cases set for trial It must be pre- 
pared by some competent individual acting under orders of the 
court, and should contain full information relative to court rec- 
ords, reports of probation officers and other investigators, notices 
of requests for continuance, lack of witnesses, proper notification 
of officers, and any other causes that might delay the sessions of 
the court. With the docket before him, the judge can be fore- 
warned and delay can bo avoided by substituting cases that are 
ready for trial. There should also be a bond record giving all 
available information with respect to bonds, amount, bondsmen, 
and the final disposition of the bond This record should be checked 
periodically in order that action may be taken upon defaulted 
bonds. 

In addition, an important means of controlling the work of 
the court may be secured through a register of cases so arranged 
that the chief justice, or the chief clerk, can see at a glance how 
many cases are pending, what stage they have reached, and how 
long they have been in court. If desired, this record may be sub- 
stituted for the calendar 

Whenever the structure of a governmental institution is 
changed, presumably for the better, all the benefits that appear 
are ordinarily attributed to the change m organization. Consid- 
erable danger lies in such a habit of mind, because it leads the 
public to be easily persuaded to believe that, the machinery being 
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improved, good results wiU automatically follow This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to judicial organization, where great 
emphasis has been laid upon disorganized structure Undoubtedly, 
improved court organization will be responsible for the expeditious 
handling of cases, and will make possible more effective adminis- 
tration of justice But improved organization without judges 
anxious to operate it is of doubtful value J udges must be selected 
who will bend every effort to conduct a court for the community’s 
welfare, and in this they must have the cooperation of effective 
police action and prosecution To these ends, an alert interest on 
the pait of the public is absolutely essential Occasionally it is 
desirable to organize this interest in such agencies as the Chicago 
Crime Commission, the Cleveland Grime Commission, the Missouri 
Association foi Criminal Justice, and the National Crime Com- 
mission But in any case, sustained public interest is a prime 
requisite. 



CHAPTER XXII 


CORRECTION ^ 

When an authority to which a person is subject finds him 
guilty of the violation of established law or custom some form of 
punishment ordinarily follows In civilized society this authority 
is the state , the law consists of common law, municipal ordinances, 
and state and national statutes, and the punishment is that pre- 
scribed by law and imposed by a court of competent jurisdiction “ 

Early judicial theory considered piactieally every offense as a 
tort committed directly against some individual, the punishment 
for which was a matter of personal vengeance — an affair of the 
offended person, his relatives, and his friends Gradually custom 
and law prescribed certain limits upon the retahation that might 
be indulged in and commuted certain injuries into payments of 
cash or kind Finally, as the public became conscious of mjury 
by private feuds, the state assumed responsibility for determining 
guilt and imposing punishment It was necessary that this 
transition be made Personal reprisals were too harsh to be toler- 
ated by a society that pretended to any degree of civilization 

‘Proderick H Wines, FumslmtnU and Beformatwn (rev ed., Crowell, 
1919), John L Gillin, Criminology and Penology (Oontnry, 1926), Edwin H 
Sutherland, Cnm%nology, (Lippincott, 1924) , Louis N Robinson, Penology ^n 
the United Statoe (Winston, 1921) , and C E Henderson, Cause and Cure of 
Crime (MoOlurg, 1914), are outstanding -works on the subject of correction 
Correction and Prevention is the general title of four valuable volumes pre- 
pared for the Eighth International Prison Congress under the direction of 
0 E. Ilonderson (Bussell Sago Foundation, 1910) Burdette 0 Lewis, Penal 
and Ootreetional Treatment, appears as a part of the Cleveland Crime Study 
(Cleveland Foundation, 1922) The Modern Criminal Science Series issued 
under the auspices of the American Institute of Crmiinal Law and Criminology 
(Little, Brown) contains the principal woiks of the great criminologists, e g , 
Gross, Lombroso, Tardo, Aschnffenburg, Fern, and others For current refer 
enoe, consult the Proceedings of the Congress of the American Prison Assocta 
tion (annual) , Publications of the Prison Association of New York , J ournal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology Iquarterly), and the Journal of the Amen 
can Judicature Society (bi-monthly), 

^ Crime is an intentional violation of duties imposed by law, which inflicts 
an injury upon others Criminals are persons convicted of crime by competent 
courts. Punishment is suffering inflicted on the criminal for the -wrong doing 
done by him, with a special view to secure his ref ormation —Declaration of 
Principles, American Prison Association, nfSrmed in 1870, and re afSrmea in 
1919. 
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With this change there came a gradual distinction between 
offenses considered as against the state rather than against the 
individual, and those that would not be so considered Offenses 
became either civil or criminal In this latter group are found 
certain offenses against public peace and order, against public 
health and morals, against persons, and against property Other 
offenses, such as breach of contract, some forms of libel, and in- 
debtedness are not considered as criminal but as civil or private 
wrongs Redress through the courts involves restitution rather 
than punishment ^ 

With the development of the idea that certain offenses were 
committed against the state rather than against the individual, and 
with the intrusion of the state into the processes of determining 
guilt and inflicting punishment, there naturally followed a some- 
what different attitude with respect to punishment As regards 
an individual, society should not hate, should not entertain pas- 
sions, and should not obtain satisfaction by wreaking vengeance 
Punishment by the state cannot properly he vindictive , it is rather 
a means of social protection used to deter the individual from a 
repetition of the offense, and by example, to deter other members 
of society from committing a like dereliction 

These theories of deterrence were a long step forward, but when 
carried to what appeared to be their logical conclusions they re- 
quired indulgence by society in revolting cruelties Even m com- 
paratively recent times English law has imposed the death sentence 
for more than forty offenses, many of which are now considered 
somewhat trivial ^ The theory of deterrence also called for cor- 
poral punishment, and for making public spectacles of it. To a 
certain extent, it is now recognized that brutality by the state bru- 
talizes its members, and that deterrence from crime comes from 
other elements than severity and publicity of punishment. How- 
ever, the classical or legalistic theory of severity of pumshment 
for its deterrent effect is still held in a somewhat modified form 
in England, Canada, and Germany, and its results are often quoted 
in its favor® In these countries the corrective process submerges 
the individual’s welfare m that of society, holds him strictly re- 


> Muhto, op mt , 223 

’ It iH said, perhaps with some foundation, that this seventy was necessary 
because England had a very small and disorganized pohee force 

’“As year by year the criminal laws were reheved of further absurdities, 
the number of convictions (in England) for serious crimes kept falling. 
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sponsible for his acts, and punishes him in order that others may 
not follow his example 

New theories of correction involve the individualization of 
punishment, recognizing that the responsibility of the individual 
IS affected by social conditions, heredity, mental deficiency, and 
other forces over which the offender has little or no control This 
IS the determinist, or individualistic conception of punishment as- 
sumed to prevail in Italy and Prance, and appearing in America “ 
In accordance with this thought, society now takes proper meas- 
ures to protect itself against the offender, negatively, by isolation, 
to prevent anti-social conduct by the offender in the immediate 
future , and positively, by means of correction, so that the offender 
may become rehabilitated and reinstated as a useful member of 
society. This change does not mean that punishment as a deterrent 
to others has been entirely abandoned Rather, it assumes a posi- 
tion of less importance, since it by itself has failed to produce de- 
sired results. It 13 believed that to punish a criminal in excess of 
his just de&eita, in order to deter some potential criminal from 
committing an offense, leaves the offender with the feehng that 

Thus, in 1869 for each 100,000 of population thoro were 13 4 persons sentenced 
to convict prisons for the higher oiimos Ten years Inter (1869) this number 
had dropped to 9 1, in 1874 it had dropped to 6 6, in 1889 to 3 3, in 1899 to 
2 6; and, according to tho latest available statistics (1923), it is now but 186 
in 100,000." Lawrence Veillor, "Whore American Justice Failed, ’’ World’s 
Worh, LI, 499 609 (March, 1026). 

^See Charles 0 Nott, Jr., "Coddling Criminals," Scribner’s Magas/me, 
LXXIX (May, 1920) 

“"Admitting for tho sake of argument that the crime wave exists, is more 
drastic punishment tho way to curb itf Ever so many highly respectable 
people nowadays are saying that it is. Yet one weak pomt exists in their 
chain of argument which wo thuik has not been pointed out If punishments 
are made more drastic, you must not only make sure that potential criminals 
know this has happened • you must also make sure that potential criminals 
have enough intolligonoo to think ahead and weigh tho increased risks they 
now run On this matter of their ability to perform such a feat m logic, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene has some interesting facts to con- 
tribute. More than 8,500 prisoners, in eleven states, wore recently given careful 
teats Of these one twentieth wore found to suSer from some definite and 
serious mental disease, such as dementia princox or paranoia Another eighth 
were mentally defective, and an eighth more wore wliat are called ‘borderhne 
cases ’ Nearly another fifth were psyohopalhie persons, described as being 
defective to a degree which seriously impairs their moral sensitiveness, although 
their appearance is sufficiently normal so that judges and juries usually hold 
theni to be ‘sane’ and responsible In other words, more than half of these 
prisoners are mentally abnormal, which raises two interesting questions Would 
increased seventy of punishments be any deterrent to such individualsl Do 
any punishments, no matter how drastic, ever prevent their committing 
crimes! " Tho New Hepubho, XLVI, 314 (May 6, 1926). 
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society has more than settled, its score and that future offenses 
■will only balance the scale ^ 

Under this individualistic theory, punishment should be certain, 
speedy, and corrective Certainty of punishment is probably a 
far more effective deteirent than severity, as is indicated both by 
experience and a knowledge of psychology To be a corrective 
measure, punishment must be speedy so that it may he connected 
with the mental attitude of the offender at the time of the offense. 
Otherwise, a new set of emotions is built up in the offender 's mind 
thiough the lapse of time, personal justification for a crime is 
created, and the punishment inflicted becomes, for him, not an 
accepted correction applied by society, but a wrong for which 
there ib a right to retaliate when the opportunity presents. Eeal 
correction is obviously to be desiied if recidivism is to be prevented 
and society correspondingly piotected 

Out of tins collective and protective policy of punishment has 
evolved the following methods for the disposition of criminals- 
suspended sentences, fines, probation, parole, pardons, and in- 
carceration with definite and indeterminate sentences Befoie dis- 
cussing them directly, however, it may be well to say a word in 
general about their use by the courts 

A court has two very important functions to perform First, 
it must adjudicate the ease against the accused, and second, if 
the accused is found guilty it must impose punishment The 
breakdown of the first of these processes has been mentioned in 
another place ^ The latter phase of the court ’s work has been 
equally unintelligent — so much so that it has even been suggested 
that the imposition of penalties be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the court and placed m possibly more competent hands 

In malang their decisions, judges have usually had to depend 
entirely upon their own limited knowledge of the offender and the 
offense. However, isolated attempts along two lines are nowadays 
being made to aid the courts by providing them with information 
about the criminal First, an effort is made to appraise the 


‘See Sanford Bates, “What May Be Done to Bor-vrard the Judicious Ap- 
pli eation of the Principle of Individualization of Punishment by tho JudM 
Who Assigns the Penalty to be Inflicted on the Offender,’’ and John B 
Obver, “Oriimnology and Common Sense,’’ Journal of Criminology and 
Criminal Law, XVI (February, 1926) See also Bayniond Saleillos, The In- 
dividualuaation of Punishment (Little, Brown, 1911) , William Healy, The 
Indwidual Delinwent (Little, Bxo'wn, 1916) , and J. 0. Stutzman, Curing the 
Criminal (Macmillan, 1926) 

’’See Ohap ZXI 
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offender himself through the operation of a psychopathic clinic 
•which gives authentic facts as to mental capacity, attitude toward 
society, and general mental and physical condition , second, by the 
investigation of probation ofBeers to present salient facts concern- 
ing the offender’s educational, social, moral, and industrial history 
— in all, a general summary of past and present environment, 
This information is necessary if the court is to make a proper 
diagnosis, prescribe the type of treatment which will best safe- 
guard society, and at the same time, as far as is consistent with 
public policy, meet the needs of the individual Best American 
thought considers that much progress m the prevention of crime 
■will come from a more systematic study of the offender. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that emphasis on the offense and disposition 
without considering the offender has been futile This does not 
necessarily lead to greater leniency ^ It mvolves intelligent 
handling of the crime problem, in individual treatment of the 
delinquent, whether it be with greater leniecy or greater severity 

The first punishment in the hands of the judge is the suspended 
sentence, which should be used with great discretion Suspension 
imphes that society finds the offender guilty of the offense but 
foregoes further punishment It is used frequently in the case of 
minor offenses, particularly misdemeanors when no wi’ongful act 
was intended, or when certain mitigating circumstances are pres- 
ent, such as suffering undergone by the offender previous to his 
trial. In other words, the person is technically guilty, but no 
one is seriously injured and the ends of society are served by dis- 
missing the incident The suspended sentence may also be used 
in connection with some felonies m which the extreme youth of 
the offender makes it undesirable to continue any contact with 
the formal correctional system. However, with the development 
of the probation system tlie suspended sentence in felony cases 
has become less desirable 

The fine is a left-over of a period when every offense was con- 
sidered an act against the individual and could be compensated 
by the payment of cash or goods Nowadays fines may be imposed 
in lieu of prison sentences or in conjunction with them Ordin- 
arily, the imposition of a fine is reserved for minor offenses for 
which it 18 thought that incarceration will serve no good purpose, 
or it is used as an alternative to a prison sentence In event of 

^TJndor this proposal a chronic misdemeanant might be given, an inde- 
terminate sentence that would result in life imprisonment 
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non-payment, the time served m prison may be commuted corre- 
spondingly Unfortunately, this system practically results m im- 
prisonment for debt Very few states allow an individual to be 
imprisoned foi an unpaid debt to another individual, yet every 
state and every city imprisons persons for debts that cannot be 
paid to the community itself In consequence, poverty is penal- 
ized by imprisonment while wealth escapes It has been suggested 
that this situation could be remedied if judges took the wealth 
of offenders into consideiation in determining the amount of 
fines, and if impecunious persons were allowed to pay such fines 
on the instalment plan out of current earnings The latter practice 
should be particularly applicable to employed persons, and to 
persons with families who would be allowed to continue in their 
employment and family support This plan would also save many 
individuals from the stigma of serving in a correctional institution, 
would preserve their families from want, and yet serve every 
needful purpose for which a fine is imposed In default of this 
proposal a reasonable opportunity should also be given prisoners 
who have the option of paying fines to raise the money before 
they are transferred to the correctional institution 

Probation is the process by which an individual convicted of a 
crime is permitted, for purposes of reformation, to resume a normal 
life in the commumty under the supervision of an officer desig- 
nated by the court Under the old principle of fitting the punish- 
ment to the crime, the offender was overlooked, the aim of the law 
being to approximate the severity of the sentence to the degree 
of the offense committed Such a sentence usually took the form 
of isolating the offender in an institution for a definite period of 
time, with the hope that the deprivation of liberty, the unpleas- 
antness and even hardships of restricted living, would, while pun- 
ishing the crime, deter the individual from continuing his anti- 
social conduct when released, and by example deter others from 
anti-social conduct Probation is a distinct move towards fitting 
the punishment to the needs of the offender, ignoring to a degree 
the exemplary value of punishment 

Havmg been placed upon probation, the probationer is usually 
interviewed by a probation officer, his problem discussed, advice 
and counsel given, and definite instructions prescribed as to his 
conduct during the probation period The probationer is then re- 
quired to report to his probation officer at regular intervals. The 
outstanding weakness of the probation system in most cities lies 
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m the fact that there is not an adequate supervision of proba- 
tioners Real supervision means positive constructive work with 
each individual probationer by a competent probation officer It 
entails familiarity with the probationer’s manner of living, his 
friends, leisure time pursuits, employment, home bfe, domestic 
relations, etc Such knowledge can be gained only through re- 
peated visits to the home and neighborhood of the probationer and 
through the establishment of confidence by the probation officer/ 

Knowing — if he does — all about the probationer, the officer is 
able to call into play the necessary forces in the delinquent and in 
the community which wiU help him readjust himself for normal 
living. Probation is a play of personality upon personality Suc- 
cessful results can be obtained only through intensive work with 
each individual, and by creating the feeling m the probationer that 
his welfare and his conduct are the principal interests in the offi- 
cer’s bfe, and that the latter is not only an official of the court but 
even more a friend ready to help at all tomes Merely reporting to 
a probation officer every week oi month for the purpose of having 
his presence recorded on a card and to be asked a perfunctory 
question or two cannot reform an offender At the most, it may 
only cause him to behave properly during his period of probation 
In the last analysis, the efficacy of probation rests upon the extent 
to which the court avails itself of the system as a means of reclaim- 
ing offenders, the degree to which the judges mterest themselves 
intelligently m the machinery of the probation department and 
follow the cases on probation, and the judgment used by proba- 
tion officers Only by these means can the system of probation be 
an effective adjunct to the administration of justice 

It IS recognized, however, that society must be protected against 
irresponsible and anti-social individuals, and that, for the safety 
of the community, offenders who wiU not respond to the benefits of 
probation must be disposed of m another fashion. Incarceration 
impbes commitment to an institution for a period of tune de- 
termined by the judge in accordance with law. At the outset, there 
is a segregation of prisoners in accordance with the nature of the 
offense. Mmor offenders, ^e., misdemeanants, are ordinarily com- 
mitted to a local workhouse operated by the municipality or the 
county, major offenders, i.&., felons, are ordinarily committed to 
the custody of the state and placed in one of the several state 

* See Methodi of Supormnng Persons on Probation, and Manual for Pro- 
bation Officers (New York State Probation OonnwBsion, 1918) 
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prisons that are maintained for felons. The municipal adminis- 
trator presumably will have little or nothing to do with the treat- 
ment of felons by the state prison authorities However, it is de- 
sirable that these officera be familiar with the modern theory of 
segiegation of prisoners in order that in a modified way the same 
general piinciples may be applied in local institutions. 

Proper segiegation means that first-time offenders convicted of 
minor offenses be kept in a special institution for these types, and 
that the hardened offenders sentenced to long terms be sent to 
an institution particularly adapted to their requirements. At the 
same time, some efforts have been made in the direction of segre- 
gation according to mental condition, as is seen in the establishment 
of institutions for the criminal insane, and in the psychopathic 
examinations that are given to state prisoners, followed by efforts 
to segregate psychopathic cases from the balance of offenders. 
Such a segregation of prisoners is a step in the direction of classi- 
fication in accordance with both the nature of the offense and the 
character of the offender. 

The use of executive clemency, oi the pardoning power, varies 
in accordance with state laws It may or may not be possible for 
the governor to pardon offenders confined in state institutions, or 
for the mayor to pardon offenders confined in municipal institu- 
tions Or this privilege may be applied to only a part of the 
offenses for which offenders are incarcerated A pardon is ordin- 
arily used when it is believed that the ends of justice have been 
served and that an injustice will be done if the prisoner is com- 
pelled to remain any longer in an institution Evidence may arise 
to indicate that the convicted person was innocent of the offense, 
the judge or jury may themselves suggest a pardon on the grounds 
that excessive sentence was inflicted, or the conduct of the indi- 
vidual m prison may be such as to indicate that he has reformed, 
and that the ends of society will be best served by returmng him 
to civil life 

If the object of the penal system is punishment and nothing 
more, it may be argued that a hardened criminal, by a sentence of 
a given number of years, expiates the crime committed and is 
entitled to his freedom But if, as we have seen, the aim is to 
protect society and to rehabditate the offender, little can be said 
for the procedure that imprisons the offender for a definite period, 
and later releases him, perhaps uncorrected, to resume his evil 
practices While perfect justice cannot be expected from any 
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human instrument, it seems exceptionally fallacious to expect a 
judge to determine during the course of a trial the amount of 
treatment an offender requires Yet the law imposes upon the 
judge in most instances the responsibility of determining, within 
the limits laid down by statute, how many days, weeks, months, 
or years are necessary to make the offender regret his act and 
to afford him sufficient training to warrant his leturn to the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship While the state’s facilities for in- 
telligent supervision and treatment of offenders remain inadequate, 
it IS important that at least a minimum sentence be fixed by the 
courts, and possible errors are mmimized by the possession of facil- 
ities such as psychopathic clinics and social investigating machin- 
ery 

However, the indeterminate sentence relieves the court of this 
responsibility and leaves with the criminal and those who have 
supervision over him the deterimnation of the period of incarcera- 
tion. The extension and intelligent use of such sentences is to 
be hoped for, and any law applying particularly to habitual of- 
fenders should provide accordingly With the best of facilities, 
it IS seldom possible to prophesy the exact period of institutional 
treatment necessary in a given case Also by means of the indeter- 
minate sentence the criminal can be compelled to cooperate in his 
own reform, or failing that, society can be sure of permanent 
protection. 

Paroling is the practice of releasing offenders from correctional 
institutions before the complete expiration of the sentence im- 
posed, and placing them under the supervision of a parole officer. 
The law assumes that the corrective processes will not have been 
completed until the minimum of the sentence is served But after 
a prisoner has completed this minimum sentence, he ordinarily 
becomes eligible for parole Most states provide for a parole 
officer, or a parole board, to whom all such cases are brought upon 
recommendation of the prison warden A prisoner who has served 
his minimum sentence, and who has conducted himself properly 
within the institution, may be recommended to the parole board 
for parole In such cases it is customary for the prisoner to report 
currently to the parole officer during the balance of his sentence, 
and if he violates this sentence by disregarding the regulations 
that are laid down for him by the parole officer he may be 
apprehended and returned to the prison to serve all or part of 
the balance of his term, ordinarily losing such deduction for good 
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conduct as may have been allowed The plan is particularly 
applicable in eases of indeterminate sentences 

Recently there has been much criticism of the parole system 
This has arisen, not because parole is unsound' in theory, but be- 
cause there has been a breakdown in its administration Occasion- 
ally prisoners have been paroled for money payments or for polit- 
ical reasons , or because of crowded prison conditions , or without 
a knowledge of the circumstances surrounding the offense for which 
commitment was made, or with too little study of the mental 
processes of the offender and of the environment to which he is 
to return The merits of the system are evidenced by the large 
numbers of paroled prisoners who have benefited by its processes. 
Unfortunately, an occasional parole case returns to a life of 
crime and brings the entire procedure into disrepute 

Parole does not ordinarily apply to short term offenders, and 
it has been thought that misdemeanants would be serving such 
short terms as to make parole of little consequence. However, 
many imsdemeanants receive sentences up to a period of six 
months and might well he eligible for parole 

Dayton, Ohio, has developed an interesting experiment in the 
direction of what may be called partial parole. In instances where 
a misdemeanant is the sole support of his family it is believed that 
the ends of society are sometimes served if he spends only his 
leisure time within the confines of the correctional institution. Such 
offenders are allowed to continue their regular employment out- 
side of prison, leaving in the morning and returmng at night, 
their compensation being duly collected by the institution and 
turned over to the family. A man may be permitted to pay a 
fine in the same fashion, when it is not paid on the instalment 
plan, or when it does not seem advisable to bring him entirely 
under custodial care It may be anticipated that this form of 
incarceration will be extended in other institutions to certam types 
of offenders. 

The municipal prison has as its function the carrying out of 
the sentences of the court, to the ends that society may be pro- 
tected from future anti-soeial conduct of the offender, and that 
the offender may he so far rehabilitated so as to be a useful citizen. 
The responsibihty of the prison executive for achieving these 
objectives is complete, in so far as it is possible under the sentences 
given. The value of his work must be judged primarily from the 
effectiveness of the correctional treatment, which should involve 
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classification, personal diagnosis and special treatment for each 
group of prisoners, character building, employment, and vocational 
education, proper health measures, and general physical re- 
habilitation 

The person directly responsible for the management and opera- 
tion of the prison is the warden. In some communities he is selected 
directly by the chief executive, but more often he is the appointee 
of a board of prison commissioners, who aie in turn appointed 
by the chief executive It is believed that prison management 
would be equally effective were the warden or superintendent 
directly responsible to the chief executive, but custom has approved 
the use of prison boards and they continue in many jurisdictions 
Too often it is assumed that any one is good enough to run a 
prison, and wardens are chosen without regard to fitness, unless 
it IS m the field of political activity in behalf of the appointing 
authority Too, prison management often attracts a type of 
person, who, in the opportunity to domineer over the helpless, 
finds an outlet for unconscious feelings of physical or mental 
weakness.^ 

Or, if some judgment is used in the selection of a warden, 
the qualifications emphasized are those necessary in connection 
with the management of the prison factory Some day it may 
be more completely realized by the public and by their repre- 
sentatives that the purpose of a prison is not primarily to produce 
goods, but to produce men, and that the qualities of the prison 
warden should be such as to make him as great a corrective 

a certain type of man, is almost irresistibly drawn to seek tbo 
position of prison warden or prison guard. Frequently — and this la a fact too 
often overlooked — such men are either physically weak or else they are mental 
cowards, obsessed in either case by a tormenting sense of inforiority, for which 
they seek and find compensation in a calhng that gives them almost unlimited 
control over the minds and bodies of their less fortunate follows These are 
the brutal, dommeering prison guards, to whom physical suffermg is meat and 
drink They expand, they grow fat in an atmosphere of cringing obedience 
And those prisoners who cannot or who will not cringe, these they "break.” 
The merely physical "breaking” may not be beyond repair, but some prisoners 
are broken mentally forever The very tone of voice, in which such guards 
address the average prisoner, is an insult. An insult that the prisoner is 
almost powerless to resent, and if he does show resentment, he knows that 
he IS playing directly mto the hands of his tormentor When one has heard 
and seen such thmgs, as one often must hear and see them without comment 
or oritioism, one understands why prisoners, who pass through the hands of 
such men leave prison either broken or useless, or else filled with a bitterness 
of soul, a desperate rebellion agamst authority that is naturally and logically 
transferred to society and its laws ” — John E Oliver, "Oriminology and 
Common Sense,” Journal of Criminal Lq,w and Orvminology, XYI, 569 
(February, 1926). 
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infl-uence within the prison walls as possible. If he is to be such, 
he mnst be able to handle men, to inspire their confidence, and to 
urge them to the best endeavors within their possibilities, also 
sufficiently broad-minded to realize the trend of modern penology, 
yet with an absence of sentimentality Unfortunately, the pro- 
fession of warden is not sufficiently recognized and the educational 
machinery for training wardens is very inadequate ^ 

An essential practice m the management of prisons is the 
classification of prisoners into more or less clearly defined groups, 
each of which requires major treatment of a different kind. The 
obvious considerations in such classification are, first, that con- 
firmed offenders should be securely jailed, and second, that new 
offenders should be handled with a special care The giouping, 
however, should further provide for such separation as may be 
made desirable by personality studies of the mental and physical 
characteristics of the individual, social environment, education, etc. 
Misdemeanants may be divided roughly into an honor group which 
would include only those who would be considered by probation 
authorities as good probation prospects, who have satisfactory 
records, who constitute no social menace, and who would not be 
benefited'by institutional life , a middle group including those who 
would be considered fair probation prospects and who have only 
fair records, and a low group including those for whom institu- 
tional treatment appears eminently desirable. This custodial group 
includes those whose records and other characteristics, such as 
ability to adjust in institutional life but not in a competitive so- 
ciety, indicate a custodial problem or a need of close supervision. 
In the custodial group special consideration must be given to 
chronic alcoholics, whose records, history, and personality show 
that repeated intoxication is the common factor in their cases, 
although this group will include many who are committed on other 
charges than drunkenness, and to drug addicts, whose difficulties 
arise largely from a dependence upon drugs, although the most 
common charge lodged against them is petty larceny 

The practicabihty of giving long terms to misdemeanant reci- 
divists IS a question not only of judicial pohcy and of institutional 
facilities, but also of law. Long terms or indeterminate sentences 
are of greatest importance, not only that constructive work may 
be done with these persons, but also with a view to deterrence. It 

** It IS reported that in. England even prison guards are required to make a 
formal study of their ocoupation. 
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is a notorious I'act that the imposition of long sentences quickly 
becomes “under- world” news and that drug addicts and other 
habitual offenders of certain types will not go to cities where long 
terms are the rule 

Prison housing has always followed rather closely the prevail- 
ing theory of punishment ^ As a rule, the early prisons were 
heavy masonry structuies constructed for some other purpose, 
but turned into prisons because they afforded a sure means of 
confinement Imprisonment was then largely a matter of indefinite 
incarceration or of detention prior to execution With the con- 
ception of imprisonment as a practical means of punishment, 
larger institutions were necessary These buildings were designed 
to secure the pnsoners and provided for solitary confinement 
in tiers of cells without proper heat, light, ventilation, or other 
sanitary necessities Eventually it was demonstrated that solitary 
confinement was both inhuman and economically impracticable, 
and new piisons were constructed to facilitiate the classification 
of prisoners and to provide oppoitumties for employment and 
recreation.® Always there was solitary confinement m part, and 
the individual cell remained the dominant feature, although sani- 
tation and comfort were given proper treatment ® 

Cities are principally concerned with the housing and treat- 
ment of committed misdemeanants, and in this connection care 
should be taken not to over-emphasize the penitentiary type of 
prison developed for more serious offenders ** Present-day opinion 
urges that short term petty offenders should be provided with as 
nearly the housing of normal individuals as proper regard for the 
safety of the community will permit ' Any analysis of misdemean- 
ants in a municipal prison will indicate that a large majority of 
them formerly hved in rooming houses, boarding houses, and cheap 
hotels The institutional parallel to these places is dormitories 
rather than individual cells or rooms. The process of rehabilitat- 

‘See F H. Wines, Punislment and Pefoimatwn (rev ed, Crowell, 1919), 
and Louis N Bobinson, Penology m the XJnlled States (Winston, 1921) 

“ TMa was the Auburn as opposed to the Pennsylvania plan, the relative 
merits of which were vigoiously debated some years ago 

‘Pnaons and Prison Bmldvng (Eogers and Manson, 1918) , and Hastings H. 
Hart, Plans cvnd Illustrations of Prisons and Reformatories (KusseU Saga 
Foundation, 1922) 

* The following discussion of the housing, employment, and discipline of 
misdemeanants summarizes a study made by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Eeaearch, A New House of Correction (July, 1924) 

“ Many small cities use the county jail as a place of moareoration, or make 
arrangements with a neighboring municipality to provide workhouse facilities 
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OHAP ing the minor offender and of equipping Jnm to fulfil his functions 
— as a normal law-abiding citizen will he made more difBcult if dur- 
ing incarceration he is kept under abnormal conditions After 
aU, the custodial feature has been enormously over-emphasized as 
a factor in the evaluation of reform institutions If, with mis- 
demeanants, a few escapes take place, while at the same time a 
greater number of men are prepared to assume a proper place in 
society, there can be no question but that the community has been 
served to a better advantage, both economically and socially, than 
if there were no escapes and no rehabilitation Also, the records 
prove that misdemeanants that escape will m the large majority of 
cases be recaptured, or wiU shortly be resentenced for a subsequent 
minor offense. This does not mean that provision for secure con- 
finement IS not needed In receiving institutions there should be 
a section devoted to secure yet comfortable quarters where offenders 
may be confined until proper classification has been determined, 
and solitary cells should be provided in all institutions for the 
confinement of dangerous eases and as a means of punishment for 
the unruly. 

w 7o°ra trend of much authoritative opinion with respect to housing 

anii^oen js from cells to rooms for long-term state felons, and to barracks 
or rooms for short-term misdemeanants. By the term “barracks” 
is meant one-story separate buildings, each to house from thirty 
to fifty men, and containing a sleeping ward, a small social room, 
and baths and toilets. There is a distinct difference from peniten- 
tiary construction, both in the amount of privacy in sleeping and 
during leisure hours. Privacy during leisure hours is not custom- 
ary in the outside life of the misdemeanant group, nor does it aid 
m the adjustment of the individual to the group. Privacy “to 
afford opportunity for meditation” actually means affording an 
opportunity for augmenting the disorganization of personality 
which IS nearly always present to a greater or less degree. Nor 
should prisoners be given a higher standard of housing than they 
are accustomed to in private life Also, while the housing should 
be decent and comfortable, the prisoner must be made to look for- 
ward to the completion of his term This is especially true with 
chronic drunkards, drug addicts, vagabonds, and the shiftless de- 
pendents, who, if the surroundings are too agreeable, acquire the 
“institutional habit,” and return again and again to enjoy the 
hospitality of the correctional institutions. The use of dormitories 
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is successful with these groups aud should he preferred by both 
management and inmates. 

The bulk of a workhouse population may be expected to 
consist of chronic misdemeanants, alcoholics, drug addicts, and 
miscellaneous offenders, who will be a relatively mature group, 
whoso greatest social need is for human contact and group activity. 
Their failure in society has been due to their lack of adjustment 
as individuals to society Their greatest need is for group work 
and group play This is evidenced by their very low sense of 
social responsibility, their need for adjustment in work, their 
abuse of leisure time, their non-participation in voting, failure to 
belong to any societies, poor family relationships, etc These con- 
siderations seem to make dormitory housing preferable to .any other 
arrangement ’• 

The problem of handlmg these groups of misdemeanants is one 
of supervision rather than of custody, and supervision of barrack 
units 18 simple A spirit of competition and rivalry is easily fos- 
tered ; natural racial and .color cleavages are easily cared for ; the 
oppressive penitentiary atmosphere common in the ceU-bloek type 
of institution is eliminated, and the increased social equality and 
sense of freedom elevates the tone of prison management and in- 
creases the likelihood of moral improvement The plan permits 
the segregation of prisoners into suitable small groups and classes, 
to each of which a particular method of treatment likely to be 
moat helpful can be applied Also, barracks lend themselves to 
the principle of pliability, permitting future alteration in the 
system and adaptation to changes m penal methods The testi- 
mony of many prison wardens is that when the more incorrigible 
and perverted classes are segregated in cell-type buildings, the 
large remainder, particularly of misdemeanants, may preferably 
be handled in barrack dormitories ^ 

A municipal institution must find employment for its inmates, 
both to reduce the cost of operation and because of the salutary 
effect of hard labor upon offenders Officials must therefore turn 
either to industry or to agriculture as a means of employment. In 
the older type of prisons it has been customary to establish mdus- 

‘ These characteristics of ininates ate taken from the previously cited 
study of the Detroit House of Oorrection made by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research 

® Opinion is not unanunous, but in reply to inquiries assent to this position 
was given by a number of outstanding prison admimstrators. 
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tries for the manufacture of brushes, chairs, clothing, or similar 
products requiring relatively unskilled workers Or, prisoners are 
hired to contractors on a per diem basis This last method of em- 
ployment has fallen into disrepute and disuse in all but most 
backward communities It is objectionable because of the inhuman 
conditions under which prisoners are often required to live and 
work, because of the competition of prison-made goods with those 
manufactured by free labor, and 'because prison contractors fre- 
quently pay the state much less than the prison labor is worth, 
becoming wealthy by the exploitation of unfortunates Objection 
to the direct use of prison labor in manufacturing processes has 
been met to some extent by restricting the output to public uses 
However the fact remains that although these industries do not 
compete directly with private enterprises they eventually reduce 
their market 

Regardless of all this discussion, however, from the economic 
and physiological standpoint, it would be utter folly to allow 
prisoners to remain idle. Progressive wardens throughout the 
country have demonstrated time and again that about the worst 
treatment for the prisoner is to keep him continually behind prison 
bars, and that with proper supervision he can be induced to work 
industriously and intelligently Work is more important for those 
in institutions than for the civilian. To place a man in confine- 
ment without work is to make him less capable of honest en- 
deavor when he is released from prison than he was before he 
went in But work done under a constant rule of force and fear 
by men who are confined when not working produces the least pos- 
sible amount of good results. 

If self-contiol, self-discipline and the spirit of cooperation are 
not developed in the prisoner, he, when released and the pressure 
of force IS removed, will almost inevitably resume his anti-social 
attitude and activities, and will be at least as great a social and 
economic liability to the community as he was before serving the 
sentence The benefits derived from work depend almost entirely 
upon the environmental and social characteristics of the institu- 
tion Purposeless work is not itself beneficial , purposeful work is 
an aid to be used in conjunction with a well-rounded scheme of 
physical and mental rehabilitation 

Under an ideal plan of handling chronic misdemeanants, the 
sentences would be sufficiently long — ^whether fixed or, preferably, 
indeterminate and coupled with the parole — as to permit of a 
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corrective and educational treatment not now possible. Definite 
goals o£ attainment could be established for each prisoner which, 
in addition to good conduct, must be reached before his case would 
be heard for parole ^ These goals might be of a twofold nature, 
industrial and academic In this connection it would be advisable 
to make an analysis of all men entering a munieipal institution on 
the basis of industrial ability and adaptability, and to include 
psychological tests as to mentality and vocational guidance tests 
correlated with work history These tests would serve to divide 
the unskilled, or those having no ability for trade training, the 
semi-skilled, capable of limited trade training, those of average 
trade ability, journeymen or high grade cleiical workers, and those 
of foreman grade or higher Industry should be organized to pro- 
vide training for each of these grades,^ and progress in trade train- 
ing should be satisfactory before the prisoner could be heard for 
parole The same method should be applied in the academic 
school “ Such a work classification seems to be freer from institu- 
tional artificiality, as compared with life outside, than any other, 
and is undoubtedly the most practical help that can be esdended to 
the men. It has the advantage of definite goals of attainment 
which should inspire prisoners to their best efforts, and the tests 
limit the goals to the realm of practicability This type of train- 
ing IS, of course, very costly 

It would be useless to attempt to enumerate the various trades 
which might be taught in a penal institution In fact, the teach- 
ing of any particular trade is not so much at point as the impor- 
tance of acquainting the inmate with the use of tools However, 
some limitations must be made, and these should be governed by 
dominant industry in the community* In this connection it be- 
comes very essential that every effort be made to keep the methods 
taught abreast of the best practices in private industry 

On the other hand it is more or less impossible to deal satis- 

‘The procedure outlined hero is that employed in the New Jersey Eeforma- 
tory, and made possible by the indeterminate sentence and parole laws of the 
state 

’In the New Jersey reformatory this elaasifloation has proved to be of 
tho greatest service 

® For example, if it is found, when a man enters, that his educational level 
IS in the second grade and by tests it is shown that he has mental abibties 
sufficient to let him reach the fifth grade, the fifth giado aecomphshment 
should bo required. 

‘ In Detroit, for example, the House of Correction attempts through its 
fill ni hire factory to acquaint inmates with the use of tools cognate with those 
use 1 in the automobile industry. 
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faetorily in an industrial way watL short-time offenders. Com- 
plicated manufacturing processes are impracticable when the em- 
ployers have an average labor turnover of a thousand or more 
percent per year, which is bound to occur with the short-term sen- 
tences that are now imposed upon misdemeanants.^ The only 
alternative is the use of the prison farm, which has come into high 
favor as a method of employing not only misdemeanants but the 
more serious offendois as well Agricultural work is not used so 
much as a matter of trade training as for its therapeutic value 
Few of the inmates will ever make use of the knowledge so gained, 
yet the general mental and physical rehabilitation resulting may 
be of large value ^ 

It has been aptly said that when the average man is placed 
in prison an even more severe punishment is imposed upon those 
innocent persons dependent upon him Not only are they stig- 
matized by the prison sentence, but they have lost their natural 
means of support For this reason, it is frequently necessary for 
the charitable branch of the city government immediately to under- 
take the care of those dependent on the person incarcerated In 
this connection one of the notable improvements that has been 
made in prison procedure has been the payment of prisoners for 
the work which they are compelled to undertake This pay may 
amount to a substantial sum and is turned over to the dependents 
of the prisoner when such payments are necessary for their main- 
tenance If no dependents exist, or they are not in need of aid, 
a small stipend is given which is allowed to accumulate to the 
credit of the prisoner and is given him upon the expiration of his 
sentence This sends him out into the world with a small amount 
of money which may last while he is re-establishing himself in so- 
ciety As an incentive to good behavior, some part of these pay- 
ments are ordinarily allowed a prisoner, during his confinement, to 
be used for minor luxuries which are not ordinarily included in 
the prison routine 

No modern prison is complete without educational facilities, 
even for short-term offenders After provision has been made for 
produbtive work during the ordinary working day, opportunity 

‘In 1924, the aveiage commitment to the Detroit House of Correction was 
twenty-mne days, meaSing an annual labor turnover of in excess of 1200 
percent 

‘ The use of prison farms la no guarantee of sound penology. For a 
study of revolting conditions on state penal farms, see Carl 0. Jensen, “Our 
Convict Slaves,” Atlantia Monthly, CXZXVII, 691-603 (May, 1926). 
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for study should be provided during the period between dinner chap 
and “lights out ” Such work wiR ordinarily be undertaken by the 
educational authorities of the community on request. It is not ex- 
pected that so much can be accomplished with short-term offenders, 
but the school can provide excellently for those having reasonably 
long terms, so that the prisoner may at least obtain the rudiments 
of an elementary education The use of motion pictures should 
prove very helpful in this connection, due to the lack of imagina- 
tion which seems to characterize prisoners Prisoneis who have 
the means, either directly or by earning within the prison walls, 
are often permitted to take correspondence courses along the lines 
in which they are particularly interested 

The old time prison was a place of horror, and unfortunately 
too many prisons still remain so^ Not only are prisoners pun- 
ished by the loss of liberty, but life is further made rigorous for 
them by poor food, unsanitary quarters, hard work, stern discipline, 
prevention of conversation among themselves and deliberate cruel- 
ties not uncommon when one group of men is placed m absolute 
domination of another. Modern tendencies, however, are in the di- 
rection of humane treatment of offenders, on the ground that denial 
of freedom is a sufficient pumshment Cruel and unusual punish- 
ments for violations of rules are not inflicted, and the rules them- 
selves have become more lenient Men are permitted to talk with 
one another, to take part in social activities within the prison walls, 
and to conduct themselves in somewhat the same manner that they 
would in civil life. Under such circumstances, disciphne becomes 
a matter of rewards rather than one of punishment A man who 
conducts himself properly within the prison is allowed certain 
privileges , if he does not so conduct himself those privileges are 
withdrawn It has been demonstrated that this treatment is more 
effective as a corrective, and the prisoner when released does not 
carry with Vnm a rancor to be vented upon society 

Recently there has grown up a belief among persons more or sentimon 
less unfamiliar with prisons that these institutions are becoming oorreoHon 
sentimental in their treatment of prisoners, and that some in- 
dividuals would prefer to be in prison than outside Of course 
there are individuals and groups that have been in prison so much 
that they cannot adjust themselves to civil life and when once re- 
leased take the very shortest course to get back again. However, 

‘See artioles in the Atlaniio Monthly for April, August, and October, 1920, 
by I'rank Tannenbaum. 
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it IS questionable "whether a single recidivist "was ever created by 
humane contact -within a prison, and it is a certainty that many 
such have been created by inhumane treatment Modern penology 
aims primarily at the criminal and thus at the source of crime. 
It recognizes fully the right of society to protect itself, and it 
provides for that protection by a treatment of the offender that 
may be even more severe than that now prevailing But in this 
treatment it eonsideis every law-brealcei as a delinquent whose 
personahty (including heredity), and social, physical and mental 
condition must be taken into account The prison should be no 
longer an instrument of revenge — a place where excessive labor, 
poor food, and cruel treatment prevail as a matter of course. It is 
recognized that pumshment is inherent in imprisonment and that 
deprivation of liberty by itself may be sufacient to vindicate the 
estabhshed order; and that to do constructive work, emphasis 
must be placed basically and eontmuaUy on reformatory influences. 
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MARKETS ^ 

As compared with European municipalities, provision for pub- 
lic marketing has engaged little of the energy of American cities “ 
Economic pressure — the difficulty of winning a sheer livelihood by 
the mass of European peoples — has instilled a frugality and indif- 
ference to petty inconveniences that does not prevail among the 
more fortunate citizens of the United States As long as financial 
means permit, most American housewives will prefer to patronize 
the corner grocery with its facilities of credit, telephone, and de- 
livery, or the neighborhood chain store, to the less pleasant alter- 
native of trudging to a public market with basket on arm, and 
haggling over supplies, even though better in quality and at a 
somewhat reduced pi ice By the same token, the public has 
continued relatively indifferent to the waste of farm and orchard 
products because profitable markets cannot be found for them, 
and to the excessive prices made necessary by slipshod methods of 
production and preparation for market, by the absence of storage 
facilities, by unnecessary middlemen and more middlemen, by ex- 
pensive trucking and other transportation, and by the luxury of 
grocery stores and small markets that exist in far too large num- 
bers for the population they serve 

This wasteful situation cannot continue forever. Farmers and 
orchardists, suffering from almost continuous economic depression, 
and impressed with the quantity of their products that finds no 
market at all, or is sold at prices in great disparity with those 

*Muoh that has been wTitten on pubhe maikets does not corieotly reflect 
present day opiiuons on the subject For reference purposes, however, see the 
following' J. W Sullivan, MmTcets for the People (Macmillan, 1913) , 'Report 
of the Mayor’s MarTcet Commission of New Yoii City (1913), MunioipaH 
Markets (Annals, XLVIII, July, 1913) , Clyde L King, Lowei jAvmg Costs in 
Cities (Appleton, 1915) Eepoits on market oonditione are available for 
several cities, including New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Minneapolis 

’In 1918, there were 237 public markets in 228 cities of over 30,000 popu- 
lation New Orleans reported 19 markets and Baltimore 11 Newark has 
recently erected a market costing $5,000,000 For detailed discussion of these 
markets see U S Bureau of Census, Municipal MarTcets m Cities Havmy a 
Population of Over 30,000 (1918) , National Municipal League, Puhlio Markets 
in the United States (1917) , New York State Bureau of Information, Eeport 
No 89, Municipal Puhlia MarTcets (Albany, 1917) , and Report of the Mayor's 
MaiTcet Commission of New 'S'or'k City (1913) 
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finally paid by the consumer, are slowly seeking a way out. Agri- 
cultural colleges and various farm organizations are teaching the 
advantages of crop diveisifieation, of better production and prep- 
aration of pioduce for market, of planning market production 
more accurately to meet mai’ket requirements, and of cooperative 
methods of marketing. The rural food producer, notoriously in- 
adept at united action, is finding that only through such a program 
IS it possible for him to receive a greater portion of the final 
price of his product. 

Urban population has increased at the expense of the rural 
food-producing groups, the consuming population increasing and 
the producing population decreasing This urban population finds 
itself concerned not only with foodstuffs raised at constantly in- 
creased distances from the points of consumption, but also by inade- 
quate facilities for storage, by excessive costs of transferring from 
the point of city arrival to the points of final distribution, and by 
repeated handlings of pioduce, each at an added expense. With 
the question of an adequate and economical food supply becoming 
more urgent, many cities are happily directing attention to the 
part they must take in the solution of the problem Under average 
conditions, cities can improve the situation by the construction 
and operation of public farmers’ markets, beginning, where neces- 
sary, with simple curb markets, and gradually extending to whole- 
sale and terminal facilities 

Most large cities have two general sources of supply for fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, and eggs, which make up the bulk of the 
perishable farm produce received The major portion arrives by 
rail and boat from distant shippers and is handled first by the 
group of merchants known as car-lot receivers, or jobbers.’- The 
car quantities are distributed, mostly in large lots, to wholesalers, 
who in turn supply the retailers The minor portion is styled 
“home-grown,” and is trucked into the city from near-by points. 
This supply usually goes to a wholesale and retail public farmers’ 
market, if one exists, or is left with the wholesale and commission 
merchants to be sold In some places the producers, through lack 
of proper marketmg facilities, are forced to peddle their produce 

^The texm “johlier” as used m this discussion, is synonymous -with the 
‘ ‘ car-lot receiver ’ ’ The term ‘ ‘ -wholesaler ’ ’ is construed to mean the smaller 
dealer -who buys mostly in less-than carload lots from the oar-lot receiver or 
jobber and sells to the retailer. In some cities, particularly m the Bast, usage 
gives exactly the opposite meaning to these terms Thus in New York City 
wholesaler is synonymous -with car lot receiver, while the jobber Is the smaller 
dealer who takes care of the needs of the retailer. 
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from store to store or to consumers, a slow and unsatisfactory ohap 

method of disposal 

In cities of small and medium size, the functions of the ear-lot 
receiver and the wholesaler aie more or less combined In the 
large city, greater specialization has been found necessary, espe- 
cially in the handling of the car-lot supply The following dia- 
gram will help visualize the mam channels of distribution m larger 
cities, and at the same time will show the complexity of the problem 
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of furnishing a large urban population with fresh farm produce 
every day 

The heavy lines indicate the flow of the bulk of the daily Thecom- 
reeeipts of farm produce It can be seen that while short and 
direct routes between producer and consumer are open, neverthe- dietribu 
less most of the produce takes the longer route and passes through ™ 
several hands. This is due to the ever-increasing demand of the 
public and of the distributing agencies themselves for uniform 
and convement service involving credit, delivery, and well graded 
and standardized goods in great variety in and out of season, and 
in small day-to-day quantities While wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers wish to buy in small quantities and in great assortment, 
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the trend is for producers to sell in large quantities and specialize 
on fewer crops These circumstances necessitate a marked division 
in the functions of the city agencies of distribution, and furnish 
an explanation of the number of middlemen found in the business. 
While some of these middlemen may be unnecessary in the food 
distribution industry, the general system seems to fit existing con- 
ditions, and probably will be changed only as economic conditions 
change As an instance of such change, the development of the 
chain store is the best example It can be seen from the diagram 
how those businesses are to a great extent dispensing with the 
services of the ear-lot receiver and wholesaler 

This description of the distribution of fresh farm produce in 
cities IS given in order to emphasize the fact that it is a highly 
developed service depending laigely on private initiative While 
a city can, and should, aid marketing in certain ways, the de- 
velopment of public markets should not be looked upon as a panacea 
for food-marketing troubles, as some public market enthusiasts 
are inclined to do 

The initial problems of farm produce distribution arise in con- 
nection with transportation and terminal facilities necessary to 
the operation of produce terminal markets It is in these markets 
that the car-lot receivers break up carloads of various products 
and sell them in sizeable lots to wholesalers As illustrating how 
a city may suffer from the lack of proper arrangement of such 
terminal facilities, the experience of Chicago is of interest. Chi- 
cago IS entered by twenty-six or more trunk-line railroads, all 
carrying perishable foodstuffs, and each having terminal produce 
yards originally located wherever space permitted The stores of 
car-lot receivers were situated in a congested liigh-rent district on 
South Water Street, along the Chicago River and bordering the 
“Loop” district. Practically all produce had to be trucked from 
the various railroad yards through the congested section of the 
city to these wholesale stores and then sold and distributed through- 
out the city. Oftentimes trucks of produce would be delayed from 
one to three hours in getting through the “Loop” district alone 
Frequently the same type of product from the same shipping 
district would arrive the same day in three or four yards, all 
consigned to the same firm. In countless ways, the costs of truck- 
ing, car mspection, sales work, delivery, etc., were increased, in 
addition to constantly mounting rentals, all because of the lack 
of a well-planned central produce termmal or primary market; 
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and the consumer paid the bill. For fifty years there were 
repeated movements to develop such a terminal. But, on account 
of conflicting interests and jealousies among the members of the 
produce trade and the railroads involved, all plans failed. Finally 
the city forced a change in 1924 by condemning the South Water 
Street produce district in older to improve the riverfront In 
1925, therefore, the produce trade formed an organization which, 
with the cooperation of the transportation hues, has developed 
fairly satisfactory facilities at a cost of around $17,000,000 

New York City is confronted with a similar problem on which 
the Port of New York Authority has been working for a number 
of years. The solution involves such a staggering sum of money, 
and a practical plan is so difficult to devise and agree upon, that 
definite physical results have not been obtained.^ In a large 
measure, this situation can be laid to the failure of the produce 
trade, the railroads, and the city government to reahze long ago 
the vital importance of economical distribution of perishable food 
for the city, and of the development of a plan capable of expansion 
to meet the needs of an ever-mcreasing population To a lesser 
extent, Philadelphia is faced with the same problem, as is prac- 
tically every other large city in this country and abroad. 

It is not argued that a city should build municipally-owned 
produce terminals, although certain conditions may warrant such 
action. But every city, m conjunction with the produce trade 
and the transportation lines, should take the necessary steps to 
plan for the development of privately owned produce-terminal 
facilities as the need manifests itself There can be no doubt that 
such planning will save large sums for most growing cities 

Location is a vital factor in connection with the construction 
and operation of a whole.sal6 produce terminal The ideal site 
would be on a belt railway line that intersects all or most of the 
trunk lines entering the city, and with ample ground for expan- 
sion. If a considerable part of the perishable food of the city 
comes in by boat, the best location would be a combined water 
and belt line railway termmal. If such a terminal must be located 
on a trunk line, it is important that such railway be obligated to 
switch to the terminal piomptly, and at a reasonable charge, cars 
coming over other roads. The layout of a modern terminal should 

’ See New York City, Department of Public Markets, Mumoipal Wholesale 
Teimmal Ma/rlcets and Their Selation to the Food Prohlem, Cyrus 0. Miller, 
"Municipal Termmal Markets," Journal of the National Institute of Social 
Sciences, July, 1916. 
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include a “hold” yard, an adequate delivery or “team track” 
yard, a cold storage unit, and waieliouse and storage facilities for 
the car-lot receivers, and a fruit auction It is not within the 
province of this discussion to outline a detailed arrangement of 
these facilities, but the project is large and worthy of the moat 
careful study by the administrator concerned 

On leaving the primary market, the bulk of produce in any 
large city moves to the wholesale produce districts, where the needs 
of the retailer are taken care of. In smaller cities this specializa- 
tion IS not necessary or practical to any extent, but in large cities 
experience has shown that the car-lot receivers and the primary 
terminal cannot satisfactorily handle the retail and hotel and 
restaurant trade, due to lack of space, multiplicity of accounts, 
the restricted kinds of produce which the average car-lot receiver 
sells, and numerous other reasons 

Probably the lai'gest wholesale district will be located within 
easy trucking distance of the downtown business center; for a 
large proportion of the receipts of perishable fruits, vegetables, and 
poultry products goes to the hotels, restaurants, and stores of 
the downtown district "While such a secondary produce market 
is purely a private development, it is of interest to the municipal 
administrator, since the ideal location for a municipal wholesale 
and retail farmers’ market is m conjunction with it Sometimes 
the farmers’ markets are located first and the wholesale district 
grows up around them This shows the natural relation and mu- 
tual helpfulness of the two, since under such an arrangement a 
retail buyer can get his entire requirements of perishable products, 
both home-grown and shipped-in, quickly and conveniently. Both 
the public market and the private wholesale district attract trade 
which is likely to be mutually beneficial. Hence, although the two 
are competitive m a “trade” sense, the advantages of close rela- 
tionship more than offset any resultant losses. 

So far as the cities of this country are concerned, the interest 
of the municipal government is in practically all eases limited 
to the furmshing of market facilities m the way of buildings, 
grounds, or street curb space, and the renting of such facilities 
under proper regulations to either producers or dealers in food 
products, or both A few experiments have been made where the 
city or state authorities involved have offered a selling service on 
a commission basis to producers who desired to send their products 
to a munieipaUy-owned market, but who could not conveniently 
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come in themselves to act as salesmen. So far as is knowii, all of 
these attempts have resulted m practical failure and have been 
discontinued Such a service on the part of a city appeals as 
being both desirable and practical to many persons who are ac- 
quainted with the problems of food distribution But experience 
shows that the resulting troubles have overwhelmed any resulting 
advantages. Students of both marketing and municipal govern- 
ment will generally agree that a city is not on safe economic ground 
in entering into either buying or selling operations m this field 
except m cases of emergency 

ExivSting public markets owned and controlled by municipalities 
may be divided roughly into two classes — inelosed and open. Mu- 
nicipally-owned markets of the inclosed type, wherein market stall 
facilities are rented to retail dealers in fruits and vegetables, meats, 
fish, dairy and poultry products, etc., are going out of fashion. 
Whereas they onee played an important part in the food-distri- 
bution system of many cities, most of them are now of minor 
importance, duo to the rise of chain-store systems, the betterment 
of independent food stores, the competition of privately-owned 
public markets, and generally poor management The practical 
failure of Newark’s new $5,000,000 market bears out this con- 
tention 

It has been believed that such retail markets, being publicly 
owned, could reduce stall rentals and the general cost of doing 
business, with consequent lower prices to the consumer. In addi- 
tion they have offered the advantage of a large assortment of food- 
stuffs under one roof, from which the consumer might select It 
is possible that, if properly managed, such markets might yet offer 
appreciably lower prices, particularly on meats, which chain stores 
do not handle to any extent But studies have shown that very 
few public markets of this character really do sell foodstuffs any 
lower than, if as low as, competing chain stores. The chain store 
has a location convenient to the housewife and a large buying 
power, advantages with which the small stall keepei m a public 
market finds it difficult to compete. Under such conditions, there 
seems little reason for the average city to spend money, always 
needed badly for other more essential and unquestionable activi- 
ties, to develop an institution that only offers a service which is 
now more efficiently and economically undertaken by private 
enterprise. 

In the case of cities which have retail markets, or determine 
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that their special conditions warrant building and operating them, 
certain conclusions apply Such a market is a food department 
store and should be located only where other types of department 
stores can succeed This restricts the location to the downtown 
shopping center preferably, or at least to well developed subsidiary 
shopping and business districts The building should be eco- 
nomically constructed, as undue ornateness adds to the invest- 
ment and must be reflected in inei eased stall rentals if the market 
IS to be self-sustaining A high standard of sanitation should pre- 
vail throughout. Refrigerated, glass-enclosed counters, adequate 
refrigeration rooms, equipment which can be easily and thoroughly 
cleansed, and good ventilation are essential. The sections devoted 
to the sale of live poultry, and possibly fish, should be walled ofS 
from the balance of the market with glass partitions The best 
existing publie market buildings, privately as well as publicly 
owned, should be studied by the aichiteet employed, as both design 
and equipment are of a highly specialized nature In this con- 
nection, the advice of a consulting expert in market design and 
management should be obtained if possible 

A competent, experienced manager is essential to the success 
of such markets, and he must be free from political interference. 
Stall and other rentals should be set to return an income at least 
sufficient to cover the cost of conducting the institution when all 
the charges are assessed against it that a private institution of 
the same nature would have to pay. If the business will not bear 
such a scale of rentals, the market is not justified from any point 
of view Management measures must insure that dealers in the 
market conduct their business on the basis of big volume with 
small margin of profit, and honest dealing This requires absolute 
control of tenants through short stall leases and unhampered 
ability on the part of the manager to dispossess stall holders whose 
conduct and business methods do not make for the success of the 
institution. Delivery and credit service at the expense of the 
individual dealer has been found a poor policy In some markets 
cooperative delivery systems have been found useful, but the most 
successful ones are of the “cash and carry” type. 

The popularity of an inclosed retail pubhe market for dealers 
IS generally enhanced by a retail farmers’ market held two or three 
days a week, along the adjacent street curb, or under sheds on 
adjoining property. While this feature involves competition for 
certain of the dealers, it is so valuable as a means of attracting 
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consumers that the market dealers themselves are usually heartily 

in favor of it In fact some markets would find it hard to continue 

without the “farmers’ line” outside^ 

A few cities of medium size have for years had municipally- wmioipai 
owned inclosed retail maiket houses, the space in which is rented 
almost exclusively to farmers for use on two or three days a week for pro 

. 1 1 i j, duLcra not 

This IS a service to the producer and consumer which it is not Rcneraiiy 

- recom 

desired to criticize , but it is sale to say that the economic value mended 
of such a market to either farmer or consumer is relatively small, 
due to the comparatively meagre amount and restricted vaiiety 
of produce which can be distributed in that way. The money 
value of such market pioperties is usually large m proportion to 
the limited use and service given Old markets of this type m 
certain smaller cities have considerable sentimental value to the 
group of families that have been in the habit of using them fpr 
many years They give a protected plaee to buy fresh country 
produce direct from the producer, and are of some service to 
smaller producers who do not have a good outlet for their miscel- 
laneous products and whose time is not particularly valuable on 
the farm. As a rule, however, most cities as well as their sun oimd- 
mg rural communities, will he better served by a farmers ’ market 
of the open-shed type which is both wholesale and retail m 
character 

"Without doubt, the most practical field for municipal endeavor, Munioipaiiy 
so far as public markets are concerned, lies in the establishment public ^ 
and proper management and control of farmers ’ markets in which markots 
the selling is done partially at wholesale to retail grocers and orshod’^*" 
hucksters, and also at retail to consumers. Such a market may be for moBt 
held uncovered along a street curb, or it may be placed inside the 
pioperty line either with or without overhead covering Prefer- 
ably, it should be off the street and provided with well designed 
sheds. If the market is in a city with cold winter temperatures, 
a certain unit of the shed structures, of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate stall renters who sell during the cold season, should 
be provided with rolling steel or other type of doors so that it may 
be inclosed when weather conditions require. 

’I’or further diaouBsion of incloaed retail dealers’ markets, see Q-, V, 

Braneh, Betail PuhUo Marlcets, in Year Book, Separate No 191, U S Do 
partmont of Agriculture (1915) Certain statements m this hullotiii would 
now he altered by the author because of greatly changed conditions, hut the 
publication BtUl contains considerable information of value. Much detailed 
Statistical information may be obtained from Munioipal Markets tn Cities 
Eawng a Population of Over SO, 000 (Bureau of the Oenaus, 1919). 
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A mumcipal market of this kind is economically sound, for it 
provides a practical and necessary service not satisfactorily offered 
by private initiative. To be sure, wholesale and commission dealers 
in some cities, particularly in Philadelphia, handle a large volume 
of fruit and truck products from local growers, but even so, most 
commission firms care to accept only the business of the larger and 
better giowers who produce few pioducts in quantities, and grade 
and pack them well The more assorted loads of the smaller grower 
still need the public farmers’ market as an outlet. 

The public farmers’ market, when given half a chance, will 
thrive in most cities of 50,000 population and up, while much 
smaller cities often successfully operate them This proves fairly 
well that they fill a definite need in the present system of perish- 
able-food distribution In Detroit, for instance, the public farmers ’ 
markets are surrounded by the stores of wholesale and commission 
merchants, so that the local producer has his choice of outlet. 
Nevertheless, practically all of the truckloads of produce brought 
in by the growers are sold on the farmers’ markets This indicates 
that the growers get better financial returns by selling in this 
manner, and in general are more satisfied with it A good public 
farmers’ market is also a most eflieetive agency in stimulating the 
nearby production of fruit and truck crops and poultry products. 

In establishing a new farmers’ market the question generally 
arises as to whether it should be wholesale or retail in character, 
or both. Because of the many factors involved, no inflexible rule 
can be laid down. However, strictly retail, or direct-to-consumer, 
markets are not recommended except when (1) the city or the 
surrounding truck-crop production, or both, are small, so that 
offerings on the market are not sufficient to supply both the retail 
dealers and consumers, and (2) when the city already has a good 
wholesale public farmers’ market, but wants one or more addi- 
tional markets in other neighborhoods to function two or three days 
a week, particularly durmg the summer months, or (3) when 
most of the growers who would use the market are not large com- 
mercial truck growers, but farmers with small surpluses of garden, 
orchard, and poultry products to seU, and are willing to spend the 
time necessary to retail small quantities direct to the consumer. 
Even under these circumstances, it wiU be found that the market 
wiU usually develop faster and attract more growers if wholesale 
selling in the early mornmg hours is permitted 

The most satisfactory type of pubhc farmers’ market in cities 
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of upwards of 50,000 population, located in a good, or even a 
fair, truck-producing aiea, is the one where wholesale selling to 
grocers, liucksteia, and other retailers is encouraged in the early 
morning hours, to be followed later by direct consumer buying 
In this way the inaiket caters to the whole community, as the ninety 
or more percent of families who cannot, or do not, desire to go to a 
public market and shop are served quicldy with fresh home-grown 
products with but one intermediate handling This feature is rela- 
tively more important than providing facilities for direct sale to 
a few families A city should aim to keep the channel between 
producer and consumer as straight, and the intermediate dealers 
as few as iiossiblo , and a market of this type fulfills this purpose. 
Furthermore, it suits tlie needs of the growers best, thus encourag- 
ing a maximum numbci to come in and use it As farm labor and 
other costs increase, it is the more necessary that producers waste 
as little time as possible away from the farm in marketing their 
products. Theiefore most of them prefer to sell the bulk of their 
load at wholesale, taking a little less per package, rather than 
spend more time retailing it in small quantities direct to the con- 
sumer, even at a liigher price In fact, llie truck growers who 
bring in the larger loads of the best produce would find it almost 
impossible physically to retail all of it, and one seldom finds such 
growers on a strictly retail market Practically all growers, how- 
ever, are willing to retail a part of their offerings, finding the 
consumer trade valuable as a supplement to their wholesale business 
A farmers’ market which lets selling take its normal course 
and serves retail dealers and consumers alike will usually find far 
less opposition, particularly at the time of its establishment, from 
retail business interests of a city. Strictly direct-to-consumer 
public farmers’ markets are often bitterly opposed by the estab- 
lished retailers, and in many cities this opposition has prevented 
any development of farmers’ market facilities 

The best location for a wholesale and retail public farmers’ 
market is in, or immediately adjacent to, the wholesale produce 
district that is nearest the shopping and business center of the 
city. In the largest cities more than one such market is often 
required to serve the community adequately If so, they should 
be quite widely separated and in natural centers of wholesale 
produce distribution. Moderate priced property for future, as 
well as immediate, needs is desirable 

To make the trading rapid and to conserve time of both pro- 
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cn^p ducers and buyers, the hours of business should bo held to a 
manimum. A definite opening hour, before which sales are for- 
Operation bidden, IS very advisable and is usually set around 5 A. M in the 
summer months, and 6 30 A M. in the winter The market should 
bo closed by noon on all days except Saturday, when an afternoon 
and evening session is sometimes desirable. If the trade will not 
support a daily market, it should be restricted to Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, or possibly to two days a week, Saturday 
always being one Usually it is found best to restrict the selling 
on the market to bona fide producers selling their own produce. 
If any dealers are allowed to sell, they should at least be separated 
from the producers and plainly de, signaled as such As many stalls 
as possible should he rented to producers on an annual or seasonal 
basis and reserved for the renter at least to the opening hour of the 
market The appearance of a piodueer regularly in a certain stall 
helps both him and his customers Daily fees, of course are neces- 
sary for the producer who comes only occasionally After the 
market is once established as a going business, stall rentals should 
at least be sufficient to meet maintenance and operating charges. 
Since the market is a distinct service asset to the city as well as 
to the nearby produceis, it is often considered fair for the city 
to finance the site and buildings, and let the rentals from farmers 
cover the remaimng costs ^ 

Transtorof The holding of moi’c than one or two stalls by one person 
privileges jiiey;itably leads to the sub-leasing of stall privileges for a con- 
sideration A person renting a stall from the city should not be 
allowed to sell this privilege with its good will to another, but the 
stall, when given up, should revert to the city, to be given to the 
next person on the waiting list To permit stalls to be transferred 
for a consideration covering intangible assets loads up the stall 
purchaser with an expense that makes for higher prices. The 
principal justification for public markets occupied by producers 
or dealers, or both, lies in the low prices to be gained as a result 
of small investment, low operating costs, and large volume of 
trade “ 

niBoipiine Market rules should be framed so that stall renters have no 

furfter diaeussioii o£ farmers’ markets, see MoPall Kerky, Opew 
Types of Public MarTeets (U S Dept of Agriculture Bulletm No 1002, 1921). 
Bermoe and, Regulatory Announoements — Markets, No 69 of the same De 
partment, gives suggestions for a farmers’ market ordinance 

’Parts of tins discussion on management features are taken by Mr Q- V 
Branch, from bis “Public Markets,’’ Government of Cinoinnati and Hamilton 
County 
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reason to feel that they have property rights in the stall. To 
regulate a market successfully, the city must maintain absolute 
contiol and he able to dispo.ssoss a leiiant when he violates either 
market oi licalth legulations, or conducts his business in a way 
detrimental to Iho best intt'rests of tlio market Where stall 
1 enters gam the irapre.ssion that the stall is their property to use 
as they see fit, and to sell to another when they wish, one always 
finds a pooily conducted maiket, run in the interests of the stall 
owners instead of the public 

The retail curb market is found m many small municipalities 
and some larger ones, and may be succe.ss[ul in cities of over 10,000 
population Here, on some suitable street, local farmers and 
gardeners, and hucksters, are given places wlicio they may station 
themselves at coitaiu specified times and display then pioduee. 
This typo of market has no buildmg.s, so may bo moved easily if the 
site first selected proves unsatisCactoiy The farmer or huckster 
should pay a small fee for stand piivilege, and should be per- 
mitted to keep this si and for a definite peiiod without dangci of 
being ousted by some other dealer However, permanent cuib 
markets are undesirable from the point of view of both sanitation 
and traffic congestion No practical cover for perishable food 
products can bo provided for protection from sun and ram, and 
produce is constantly exposed to the blowing dirt of the slieet. 

Such markets should be placed inside of the property line and 
under sheds as soon, at least, as the experimental stage is passed, 
thereby coming in the category of farmers’ maikets previously 
discussed. This removal from the streets is most important, now 
that traffic congestion on city highways is becoming so acute If 
such removal is not practicable, every effort should be made to 
minimize traffic interference by the elimination of corner stands, 
the removal of as many standing vehicles of stall holders as possible, 
the angle or parallel parking of the remaining ones, and the aboli- 
tion of parking on the opposite side of the street 

Rules should forbid the sale of food products not usually 
washed, peeled, or cooked before being eaten, except that butter, 
cheese, candy, dates, and figs may be merchandised when un- 
exposed and offered in original containers. In the case of curb 
markets, it has not proved practicable to require stall renters to 
remove their rubbish and garbage when the market period is over. 
If compelled to care for refuse, many vendors wiU dump it into the 
first convenient alley, whore it is more costly to clean up than 
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when left on the market place It is also difficult to enforce a 
rule requiring’ that all decayed vegetable matter and trimmings 
be kept m a separate receptacle and not thrown on the pave- 
ment, but with fairly drastic supervision this can bo done. It is 
only reasonable to demand that tenants keep their garbage and 
lubbish in separate containers, and clean up their stalls reason- 
ably well when ready to leave If arrangements are made with 
the garbage and street cleaning departments of the city to give 
immediate service when the market is over, the refuse in con- 
tainers, as well as loose matter, can be picked up and removed 
before it is scattered about This special service should be charged 
back to the stall holders in increased stall rentals, and the market 
department should recompense the departments responsible for 
refuse removal for the extra expense incurred. If stall holders 
refuse to respect reasonable sanitary regulations, as a last resort 
they should bo compelled to sort, trim, unwrap, and otherwise 
prepare all their products for sale at their homes or place of busi- 
ness before bringing them to the market, even though such a pro- 
cedure would be quite a hardship Even with most careful atten- 
tion, a curb market is bound to be somewhat unsightly in appear- 
ance. Open or curb markets aie usually paved with brick or as- 
phalt, the spaces sold being marked off by lines painted on the 
pavement. 

Pubhc markets are often placed for general administration 
under the department of health, the department of public works, 
or the police department Sometimes they are controlled by a 
market board or commission, or by a separate bureau of markets, 
directly responsible to the chief executive of the city. To be 
administered by one of the larger departments of the city govern- 
ment generally moans that the markets will receive scant study and 
attention Whether independent, or a unit in another department, 
a bureau of markets, in charge of a competent and experienced 
director, will be found advisable in larger cities Where only one 
market exists, the market master of that market generally handles 
the administrative, clerical, and regulatory work In such cases, 
the progress of the market, and the service which it renders, de- 
pends to a great extent on this man’s ability, aggressiveness, and 
experience in marketing work 

One of the most valuable innovations in public marketing is 
the preparation and distribution of publicity material covering 
market prices and conditions. Adequate market reports following 
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each day’s market, distributed to producers and buyers as a 
separately printed sheet or tluough the market pages of the daily 
proas, tend to stabilize prices and encourage more producers to 
bring in their produce Special stories in the news columns of 
the papers keep consumers advised as to when to buy at advantage, 
particularly for canning, pickling, and storing Even where there 
is no bureau of markets to handle this service in a large way, an 
individual market master can do much through the press if he 
will exert himself in that direction 

Frequently, cities maintain public scales located in a central 
place, often in connection with the public farmers ’ market, for the 
weighing of farm produce and other commodities. Such scales are 
open at convenient hours and in charge of a weigh-master, who 
for a small fee, furnishes a certified copy of the weights. They 
are generally administered by the ofSce of weights and measures 
or the market bureau 

Akin to tlic problem of facilitating the sale of food products at 
reasonable prices is that of insuring the full weight and measure of 
produce bought. Therefore, the regulation of weights and measures 
is an important activity of every city, and particularly of those 
larger communities whose citizens are entirely dependent upon 
middlemen for all food supplies’- Such regulation is usually 
lodged with the police authorities, although the wisdom of this 
course is sometimes questionable. The successful administration 
of this activity can be had only by an official who is something 
more than a law-enforcing officer In addition to the quality of 
integrity, he must be equipped with more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, a knowledge of marketing, and ability to secure the co- 
operation of dealers. In many places the official in charge of public 
markets is best fitted to have charge of this work, which is so 
closely allied to his other duties In any event the staff must be 
sufficiently large to cover the duties in more than a perfunctory 
way. 

The regulation of weights and measures must be supported 
by adequate state law and local regulations In some localities 
there is thorough-going cooperation between state and city in the 
administration of such regulations, the state having charge of the 
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‘ For an atnplifloation of tins subject, see an article on the ‘ ‘ Super-vision of 
Weights and Moasuros,” by George K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, TT. S Department of Ooinmerco, in the Mumoipal Index, 1925 
(American City), 38; and 0. A. Grosser m the Toledo City Journal, VIII, Nos. 
33, 34, 36. 
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rural areas and smaller communities tliat are not in a position to 
supply regulai inspections, tlio cities caring for the task within 
their own borders Many cities, however, have not waited for 
state action, but have established independent facilities for this 
work. Where state laws are inadequate, local ordinances must, 
of course, be resorted to to supply the deficiency 

Mr Burgess suggests that the woik of regulation falls into 
two divisions, the first having to do with the correctness of utensils 
for weighing and measuring, such as scales, weights, and measures , 
and the second, with tlio manner in which such equipment is used ^ 
The ordinances governing the regulation of weights and measures 
must make provision for the regular mechanical inspection and 
testing of aU devices used, usually annually or semi-annually, for 
the suitable marking of all equipment which is found accurate 
and proper for use, and for the rejection or condemnation of in- 
accurate, fraudulent, and worn-out equipment “ The second ac- 
tivity can be provided for only by such legal authority as will 
permit investigation of actual articles delivered by the examina- 
tion of purchases made by private individuals and by purchases 
made by lesponsible officers, although not all cities provide funds 
for this purpose While certain results are obtainable by prose- 

^ Burgsss, op cut 

" Tlie following data on the aubjeot are taken from 0 A Orosaor, op mt • 
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73,474 

8 

25 

6 

__ 

Richmond 

21,415 

17 

23 

2 

0 

Philadelphia 

. 23,829 

5 

28 

3 

96 

Worcester 

26,708 

3 

31 

3 

3 3 

Washington 

27,183 

— . 

— 

— 

26 3 

Rochester 

42,250 

3 

35 

5 

1.0 

Jersey Oity 

. 42,580 

8 

16 

3 

30 2 

Boston . . 

49,870 

7 

34 

6 

18 7 

Buffalo 

60,667 

3 

32 

6 

2 7 

Milwaukee 

67,143 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

Seattle 

63,002 

12 

22 

6 

16 8 

San Pranciseo 

63,884 

4 

32 

7 

3 6 

Omaha 

63,867 

12 

18 

4 

78 

St Louis . . 

64,408 

1 

48 

11 

12.0 

Pittsburgh . 

66,371 

12 

38 

9 

21 2 

Baltimore 

73,382 

2 

26 

7 

4 

Kaneas City 

81,102 

— 

— 

. — 

6 

Detroit 

99,367 

16 

11 

4 

21.2 

Toledo 

.. 121,532 

7 

14 

7 

.0 

Cleveland , . , . 

132,807 

— 

— 

— . 

56 

Cincinnati 

200,604 

13 

18 

13 

.0 
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cuting persons who give fraudulent weight, the principal results 
come thiough knowledge that such legulations aie in effect, through 
the constant investigation of complaints of shoitagcs and by edu- 
cating merchants and the puielmsing public in the reguiroments 
of existing law and the proper nso of weiglnng and measuring 
cquipmontd 

^ Tlio Bureau of Htaudartla of tho Doparlmont of Oonunoroo is in a position 
to offer valuable aiUieu and sujr(;oalious, not alono upon tho inoohanieal side 
of woighing and nmaBuring, but ivith rospecl to niodol laws and oidmancoa 
regulating weighing and ineaaming devices In tins eoiinoction, there is an 
annual conference, held under tho niiapiuos of tins bureau, of individiiala in- 
torostod in tho suhiect, and tho printed jiroeocdiiigs aio of valuo to tho ad- 
ministrativo ofTicors directly coiioornod in tho subject. 
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Public properties cover a wide range of physical improve- 
ments and include public buildings, sewers, streets, alleys, bridges, 
doelcs, public utilities such as water plants, street railways, etc,, 
and many miscellaneous engineering structures In connection 
with aE of them, certain operations are fundamental — the design, 
which may be undertaken by architects or engineers; the actual 
construction, which may be done in a variety of ways, but always 
under professional supervision and inspection; and current opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Public structures may be designed by securing competition 
among architects and engineers, by contract with consultants, by 
the establishment of a definite organization for designing as a part 
of the government, or, as is more usual, by a combination of 
these methods The plan of competitive design is frequently used 
for a pubhc building, a group of public buildings, or a bridge that 
is intended to be something more than a traffic way In such 
cases the architectural beauty of the structure, the harmony of 
design with use, and the monumental features are fully as im- 
portant as the structural integrity, and cost is not the first de- 
termining factor Such competitions should bo restricted to com- 
petent architects and engineers, and the choice of the best design 
should be entrusted to officials or others who are thoroughly 
equipped to pass judgment on both cesthetic and practical quali- 
ties The city planmng authorities should be qualified to lend 
aid in the selection of the best design and should be consulted. 
UsuaUy, an unbiased and valuable opinion can be secured by poll- 
ing the competitors themselves as to their second choice of design. 

As an alternative, it is often desirable to employ a consultant 

^See John P Davies, Engineering Office Systems anS Methods (McGraw- 
Hill, 1915) , a Whinery, Specifloattons for Street Soetdway Fakements mth 
Instructions to Inspectors on Street Paving Worh (McGraw-Hill, 1913). Por 
current reference, see Froaeeding of the Amenoan Society for Municipal Im- 
provements (annual) , Bpemfioationa of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, the Engineering N evisSeoerd (weekly) ; Pviblio Worlcs (monthly) ; 
and the American Oity (monthly) 
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for the design of public buildings or any public work requiring oiiap 

specialized architectural or engineering skill of a high order. 

These services may be secured even though a city maintains a conmiitant 
designing staff for mdinary structures This procedure has, 
however, sometimes led to advertising for competitive bids for 
such special work, a praetice to be earnestly deprecated Experi- 
enced and competent architects and engineers are usually worth 
their established rates of compensation, else they would not have 
achieved their preeminence The only persons who are interested 
in furnishing consulting services at reduced prices are the inex- 
perienced who are endeavoring to establish themselves in business, 
or others who by reason of incapacity are unable to command 
standard fees The practice of competitive bidding for consulting 
services is pernicious and should be discouraged in every way. 

None but reputable professional men of the widest possible experi- 
ence should be considered as consultants for the design of public 
works and for the supervision of their construction. 

In municipalities of any considerable size, an engineering corps DosigninK 
is a part of the city organization Occasionally there is also an 
architectural bureau, but more frequently architectural services are 
secured tluough the selection of designs submitted to a competition, 
or by the employment of consulting services. The engineer corps 
is usually recruited by civil service procedure, which should insure 
the employment of capable men in all of the branches of engineer- 
ing work Except in the determination of highly complicated 
and technical structures, as for instance a sewage treatment works 
or a monumental bridge, this engineering division prepares de- 
signs, specifications, and contracts for all public works. 

During the progress of the construction of any public structure, inspeotion 
it IS essential that the engineer or architect or their representatives 
be present continuously to insure the work being prosecuted in 
strict accordance with the contract, the plans, and the specifica- 
tions As this inspection is an engmeermg function, it should 
bo placed subordinate to the chief engineer or city engineer, and 
sufficient money should be appropriated to secure engineering 
talent Much responsibility rests on the inspector. Not only 
should ho be equipped to pass upon the work at hand, but he 
should have the ability to report progress for cost estimating The 
daily reports should form the basis for an accounting system main- 
tained by the municipality, whereby a determination of umt and 
job costs can be made. Such compilations are of incalculable value 
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in estimating and letting future contracts It is unfortunate, but 
true, that incompetent or dishonest inspection has been the cause 
of failure of many -well designed stxuctures. And altliougli absolute 
failure may not result from such shortcomings in inspection, the 
municipality has paid for and is entitled to receive the quantity 
and quality called for by the specifications and the contract. 

Ordinarily, general engineering services that cannot be easily 
allocated to a particular 30b are paid by appropriations from the 
current funds of the city Such appropriations will cover general 
office expenses, the salary of the city engineer and general assist- 
ants, and the salaries of employees on construction work financed 
by direct taxation. It is customary to charge the salaries and 
expenses of engineers working on specific constniction projects to 
the capital funds made available for such work. This procedure is 
entirely correct, since engineering services are as necessary to 
proper construction as are the physical materials that go into it. 
Such charges may bo made directly to the separate funds, or, if 
they are not immediately available, may be made to a rotary 
fund ^ and later allocated to the proper funds. 

Contracts are generally let to the lowest bidder, the total of 
whose unit costs multiplied by the estimated quantities is lowest. 
There are also special contracts of various types, and the so-called 
“force account” or “day labor” method of construction. The 
“low bid” is the usual form of contract for public work By this 
method it is anticipated that the contract will naturally fall to 
the contractor with the best organization and equipment, who can 
undertake construction for less money and complete it faster than 
a contractor not so situated With free competition, this assump- 
tion is usually correct. With an ovor-abimdance of contract work 
available, or collusion among contractors, the efficacy of the low 
bid method is lessened The advertising on the competitive contract 
plan usually reads “lowest responsible bidder” which involves 
not only organization and equipment, but experience and financial 
ability. Most invitations for bids are so worded that any or all 
bids may be rejected in event the bidding is for any reason un- 
satisfactory. 

In certain types of construction, particularly of buildings, con- 
tracts are not always let to the lowest bidder as determined by 
the aggregate of item bids Frequently bids wiR be solicited by 

‘ A. rotary fund is a fund created to temporarily finance certain costs, the 
fund being later rennbursed for such charges 
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triulo groups, as for example, excavating, foundations, masonry, oiiap, 
heating, etc , and the contract awarded to the lowest bidder m each 
group. This piocedure stimulates competition by bringing many 
smaller contractoi.s into the bidding However, it has decided dis- 
advantages The city really takes the place of the general con- 
tractor in sub-lotting a number of small contracts, and must be 
prepared to give the execution of those contracts careful super- 
vision. No single individual can be held responsible for the progress 
of the work, nor can penalties for delay and poor workmanship be 
easily collected. 

The estimates of cost prepared by the city and that accompany and^“oT 
the plans and specifications of proposed eonstiuetion work are for 
informative purpo,scs and enable the authorities to determine 
whether a project may be carried through under existing financial 
arrangements, and are also useful m cheeking the reasonableness 
of bids The same care must be observed in the preparation of the 
cost estimates as is used in getting out the plans and specifications 
The specifications should be accurately and comprehensively drawn, 
in order to reduce to a minimum the number of contingencies that 
must be allowed for, and that will increase the bids Also, if the 
plans and specifications are general rather than specific in charac- 
ter, a low bidder may load up his estimates with “extras” which 
may make a low bid contract most expensive. 

Under ordinary procedure, a contract is prepared and approved S’Mt °° 
by the legal department. It covers the subjects of definitions, scope 
of work, time reiiuirements, drawings and specifications, facilities 
for inspection, supervision by contractor, penalties, piotection from 
claims and losses, labor and legal requirements, additional work, 
payment, alterations of contract, and release on final payment 
Tlio approved document is attached to the plans and specifications 
and advertised in prescribed channels, sealed proposals being ac- 
cepted on or before a specified date.^ 

It IS generally stipulated that each bidder shah, submit with his Bid 
proposal a certified cheek as a guarantee of good faith that the 
contract will be accepted if awarded to him This check is usually 
to an amount of five to ten percent of tlie total bid 

As soon as the award is made, bid deposit checks arc returned 
to unsuccessful bidders, and the successful one provides a bond 

‘A model form of contract is being prepared by the Joint Oommitteo on 
Standard Municipal Contract Form of the American Society for Mumoipal 
Improvements and the Associated General Contractors. 
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in the amount of the contract to guarantee the fnlfilhnont of the 
contract. In many municipalities the issuance of fidelity bonds is 
interwoven with politics, the agents are presumed to have infiuonee 
with the administration, and independent contractors who resist 
entering into “gentlemen’s agreements” with other contractors are 
punished by having their applications for bonds refused The 
cost of bonds is naturally added to the cost of construction work, 
and the better eontraetois complain that financially weak com- 
panies obtain bonds as easily as strong ones, and that the bonding 
companies do not consider financial standing in determining pre- 
miums An optional form of contract has been suggested in which 
in lieu of a fidelity bond, the contractor would permit the city to 
retain a part of payments of monthly estimates until a fidelity re- 
serve of say ten percent of the contract price had been created. 
This reserve would be paid to the contractor upon the satisfactory 
completion of the work^ 

On larger work, it is sometimes stipulated m the contract that 
before the actual work starts the successful bidder shaU submit 
to the engineer a detailed plan of procedure This is particularly 
desirable on jobs where traffic has to be maintained, or where 
considerable shoring and under-pinning is necessary. The con- 
tractor proceeds with the work only after such plan of procedure 
IS approved by the authorities It is undei stood, of course, that 
the plan may be deviated from in case unforeseen obstacles or 
contingencies are encountered 

While there has been considerable improvement in the relations 
between cities and contractors, there still remain a number of 
methods of manip‘ulating the award of contracts and of fraud after 
the award is made Although common honesty and common sense 
are more general in public business than a decade or two ago, the 
possibilities of trickery on the part of contractors and the possible 
susceptibility of honest but inexperienced officials are sufficiently 
serious to warrant the recitation of some of the ways by which 
the taxpayers of a city may be imposed upon. 

The official interpretation of the term “lowest responsible 
bidder” is sometimes used to eliminate competition. A contractor 
with little experience and msufficient capital, who has defaulted on 
previous contracts, cannot be called a responsible bidder, and may 

’See “The Lowest Bidder and the Surety Bond,” Amertom City, XXXIV, 
353-S66 (April, 1926). 
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justly bo eliminated, although a low bidder. On the other hand, 
more tiian one bidder who was responsible in every respect has 
had his bid thrown out of competition on trumped up charges of 
irresponsibility. Happily, such instances are becoming fewer 

In eases of urgency, work may properly be undertaken without 
competition. An example would be the replacement of a bridge 
washed out by a freshet, or construction work involving the pro- 
tection of the public health against sudden menace. In such cases 
informal bids may bo taken and the award made honestly. But 
it is also possible for the emergency to be stretched and the short- 
cut procedure followed where no leal necessity exists 

In nearly every city, contracts involving small outlay may be 
let, under specific provisions of the chaiter, without competition 
If a largo piece of construction involving a small amount of grad- 
ing, a little stone work, some brick work, and other items, is split 
sufficiently fine, a contractor who has sufficient influence may get 
the entire job jnecemeal By permitting such a subterfuge to 
reduce or eliminate competition, city officials may be well within 
the law, but far from its intent 

Another crude method of favoritism is to give a favored con- 
tractor the plans and speoifications before the advertising is done, 
and to allow so short a time thereafter for submission of bids 
that no one else can possibly prepare and submit a detailed bid 
on the work. Similarly, patented materials controlled by one 
contractor may be specified. 

“Unbalanced” bidding constitutes another device for cheating 
the public Proposals are asked for the detailed parts of a single 
construction job. The contractor will bid high on some parts 
and low on the others The average of his bids when figured may 
be lower than that of his competitor. "When the work is actually 
done, it may be found that an extraordinary number of high-priced 
units were necessary and the cost increased accordingly. This 
situation can occur only through faulty estimates, mtentional or 
otherwise, on the part of the city engineer. 

There is another type of unbalanced bidding requiring no 
collusion and resulting in no actual fraud or ultimate additional 
cost to the city, yet which is contrary to good policy. This type of 
bid involves a high unit bid on items of a contract which are to be 
completed first, and a correspondingly lower unit bid on items to 
be completed late in the contract period. This insures payments to 
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the contractor of all or a substantial part of lus estimated piofits 
early m the work, and makes it possible to withdraw lus working 
capital for other uses 

Again, a group of conli actors whose operations include prac- 
tically all of the public work of a city may decide that there is 
work enough for all and that by collusion in bidding maximum 
profits can be secured Under a gentlemen’s agreement it is 
decided which contractor is to submit the low bid on each 30b, 
and each gets work at a profit that is entirely satisfactory to every- 
one but the citizen-taxpayer A variation m this plan is found 
in agreements among contractors by which all submit a legitimate 
bid, but the one receiving the contract must pay a percentage of 
the total bid or of the net profits to the other members of the 
agreement 

The matter of “extras” has been mentioned With proper 
care in the preparation of specifications, extras should be few 
With a loosely diawn set of specifications, a shrewd conti actor may 
take a contract at a price at which ho would ordinal ily lose 
money, and theieupon cover such loss, and malce an outrageous 
profit besides, by submitting a bill for extra work necessary and not 
included in the specifications 

The more usual way for a contractor to add to his profits is 
to Ignore the specifications At least this has been the rule through- 
out the United States. It is not at all unusual for contractors 
to supply city inspectors with intoxicating liquor and keep them 
unfit to make inspections for days at a time The small invest- 
ment necessary to bring about such conditions is insignificant com- 
pared to the economies practised during the absence or incapacity 
of the inspector A gradual appreciation of the importance of 
inspection is dawning on officialdom, and the engineers of the 
country particularly are demanding that inspection shall be con- 
trolled by engineers and made an engineering function, rather 
than intrusted to incompetent, untrustworthy, and ignorant persons 

It should be noted that cities often unintentionally facilitate 
the ignormg of specifications, to the detriment of competition. 
When specifications are prepared it is only natural for the city 
engineer to insert rigorous provisions for the protection of the city. 
Occasionally these provisions may be entirely unnecessary and 
practically unenforceable Local contractors will be aware of a 
city’s practice with respect to the non-enforcement of such pro- 
visions and will modify their bids accordingly The out-of-town 
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coiilraptoi’, who might othorwiso be tempted to bring competition 
into a city, nuiy he dett'rred by the apparent rigidity of the 
hpocilieations, oi may aubmit a bid unnaually high because of 
provisions that he supposea will be enforced, 

Over-inspectioii is a favorite diaeiplinary device of city officials 
who have comliined with a ring of local contractors to prevent 
hoiu'.st eompidition Out-of-town contractors and local contrac- 
tors not a party to gentlemen’s agreements can be effectively curbed 
by an officious inspector However specific specifications may be, 
then iiiteriiretation in the last analysis is the responsibility of 
city officials If the engineer and inspectors are so inclined, they 
may condemn (pumtities of materials that are on the job and even 
compel .stretches of work to bo torn up on some flimsy charge. 
With this .sort of hazing an unwelcome contractor is often fortu- 
nate to avoid bankruptcy and always glad to get out of the field 
with the more lo.ss of anticipated profits. No contractor in his 
right senses will go into a city where he knows officialdom is 
hostile to him 

Practically all cities icquire a guarantee of maintenance on 
pavements laid by contract, as a protection against unscrupulous 
contractors and venal inspection This guarantee may be in the 
nature of a bond given by the contractor, or the city may retain 
a cash percentage of the contract cost of each improvement for a 
number of years to insure that construction has not been slighted. 
The period of the guarantee may extend from six months to ten 
years, but in a majority of cities it runs for five years. In some 
instances this guarantee stipulates a unit price for repairs in event 
they are neee.ssitatcd by other reasons than failure of material 
or workmanship. The general opinion of engineexs is strongly 
against this practice of maintenance guarantees Any such guar- 
antee naturally increases the contract price of the public work, 
and yet by no means accomplishes the results intended. In ease of 
defective material and workmanship, a contractor may have suffi- 
cient influence in the city iiall so tliat the fulfillment of the guar- 
antee is not demanded; or court action becomes necessary to 
enforce the obligation; or the sureties fail, A city should use 
rigid inspection and careful engineering in the design and con- 
struction of all work, relieving the contractor of further responsi- 
bility upon its completion. Proceeding on these principles, it 
will be substantially cheaper for the city to do its own mainte- 
nance than to rely upon other means. 
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To avoid the inherent difficulties of the competitive contract 
plan, and particularly to insure genuine competition, some cities 
have undertaken to build eeitam of their public stiuetures either 
by entering into direct competition -with contractors and submit- 
ting unit cost bids, or moie often, by day labor working directly 
under municipal supervision A great deal of poor constiuetion 
at excessive cost has been done under the day labor plan, and, 
on the other hand, much good work has been done at material 
savings to the taxpayers. The supervisors and the workmen should 
have no incentive to use poor materials or to do the work in a 
slipshod manner. Neither have they any incentive to unusual 
exertion. 

It may be said that a city, in undertaking its own construction 
work, with or without competition, does not have to figure a profit 
and should be able to save at least this amount To be sure, a 
profit does not have to be made ; but in figuring costs for compari- 
son with contractors’ estimates proper provision should be made 
for interest, depreciation, and sundry overhead expenses directly 
chargeable to the work. Also no plan by which a municipality 
engages to do its own work will take care of a loss in event one is 
incurred. If the city cannot do the work within its estimates it 
will do it outside the estimates, and the taxpayer will pay the bill 
If a contractor cannot do the work within his bid he or his bonds- 
man must stand the loss. 

In making a choice between competitive contracts and construc- 
tion by day labor, there are few arguments for the latter. How- 
ever, on occasions a city may find it advantageous actually to com- 
pete with private contractors, submitting bids in the same way 
and at the same time Conditions are too variable to permit of 
any general conclusions as to what such occasions are Perhaps it 
is sufficient to say that if a city is getting satisfactory bids on its 
public work without undue profits being made by local contractors, 
and there is no indication of connivance to defraud the city by ex- 
cessive bids, the city would best continue to have its work done by 
the contract method. If, on the other hand, there is evidence of 
gentlemen’s agreements which are resulting in excessive prices for 
public work, and outside contractors cannot he induced to come 
into the city and compete for business, then the city would better 
step in and do a portion of its work itself. Under these circum- 
stances, ample provision must be made for machinery and other 
equipment, with a rotary fund adequate to meet aU costs until the 
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charges can be allocated to the proper appropriations or bond 
funds. 

In event a city undertakes to do a portion of its own construc- 
tion work, it should submit bids in regular form in competition 
with the bids submitted by contractors, and if a competent pri- 
vate contractor is willing to undertake a job for less than the 
city estimate he should be permitted to do so Also, a city should 
not overload its facilities so that it cannot bid on all jobs. The 
real value of the city entermg a bid to do its own work is in the 
competition that it inspires If eaily m the construction season the 
city forces assume tasks that will keep them busy throughout the 
year, the competitive element is lost. It is far better for the city 
to be m a position to bid on every job, keeping the private con- 
tractors in continual suspense, or at least for the city to submit 
bids on all work, even if occasionally such bids are designedly 
high 

In fairness both to contractors and to the public, accurate de- 
tailed coat records should be maintained, including a proper per- 
centage for overhead, and the umt costs of each completed job 
should be known to ofScials and the public If city work constantly 
exceeds the estimates, then the city would better retire from the 
field unless there are incidental advantages that outweigh these 
particular losses. 

Inspection of public work should be equally rigid with that 
done on work undertaken by private contract Simply because 
a job is supervised by public officials and undertaken by public 
employees is no reason why carelessness will not enter in and efforts 
be made to keep the cost within the estimate, even at the sacrifice 
of sound construction The inspection of public works should be 
divorced from the department undertaking the construction, and 
this force should be compelled to adhere rigidly to the specifica- 
tions laid down. Unfortunately, it is a common occurrence to 
find that work done by private contractors is more thoroughly in- 
spected and is of a bettor quality than that done by the city itself 

Special contracts — cost plus a percentage or cost plus a fixed 
sum — are used for the execution of work for which there is par- 
ticular urgency, or on work where unlcnown factors and contin- 
gencies are likely to exist Such contracts should be let only to 
contractors whose integrity is impeccable and whose abihty is 
unquestioned. Under such schemes the contractor is under no 
pressure to economize on time or material, unless a maximum cost 
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18 stipulated, and the task of ascertaining what the cost actually 
IS often involves a great amount of ad.iudieation The experience 
of the United States government with such contracts during the 
World War is still sufficiently remembered to act as a deterrent, 
and it would be an in gent need indeed that would justify the exe- 
cution of such contracts at this time 

Payments on contracts are usually made on a monthly basis. It 
IS the duty of the city engineer to keep accurate information of 
the progress of the work and to prepare monthly a detailed esti- 
mate of the work done to date The bases for such an estimate 
are the progress reports made by the inspectors and actual meas- 
urements taken in the field by the engineering corps Such esti- 
mates are the basis for monthly payment, ten to fifteen percent of 
the total amount due being withheld to safeguard the city against 
error and faulty work and to insure continued application of the 
contractor to the work Each monthly estimate should be a total 
of all work completed to date, not merely the sum of monthly 
progress figures , otherwise an error made for any individual month 
would carry through the entire construction period On comple- 
tion of the contract, a final estimate is calculated and the contrac- 
tor IS paid in full, except that ten or fifteen percent of the amount 
is again withheld for a short period, pending official acceptance of 
the work, and to meet any possible damage claims m which the 
city is made joint defendant with the contractor The contractor 
should be required to file an affidavit setting forth that all hills 
for labor and materials used m the work have been paid. 

The operation and maintenance of public structures fall natu- 
rally to the departments for which the construction was undertaken 
An important exception to this rule is the group of public buildings 
and miscellaneous structures The care of special buildings may 
be delegated to the principal departments of government that they 
house, but in a city with a considerable number of public buildings 
this procedure is both expensive and inconvenient It is more 
desirable to establish a department of buildings and grounds that 
will undertake to operate and keep m repair all buildings that do 
not pertain to departments having regular mamtenance divisions. 
Such a division of buildings and grounds can be orgamzed for do- 
ing the odds and ends of landscaping, repairing, painting, etc, 
necessary to such structures, and can properly supervise the clean- 
ing, elevator, and heating services. These operating activities 
involve problems of employment, disciphne, unit costs, and mam- 
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tenance of adequate records that are more fully discussed in con- oha p 

nection with the subject of education, since the department re- 

sponsible for that activity makes use of many buildings ^ 

In eoniicctioii -with the maintenance of public buildings, some 
word should be said concerning insurance against fire losses Prac- 
tice with respect to insuianee vanes so considerably in different 
cities, that no accepted procedure can be stated Some mumcipal- 
ities insure all public buildings , others set aside each year a smaE 
peicentage of the total value of all buildings, which sums, with 
accrued interest, constitutes a replacement fund in event of loss, 
and still others make no provision for insurance of any kind in 
the belief that the large taxing and bonding powers of the com- 
munity constitute in themselves a form of self-insurance. In other 
words, any loss would be relatively so small that it could be met 
without undue burden upon the taxpayers In any large com- 
munity this last procedure is probably sound.® 

‘ Soo Chap XVI 

’See William T Mclohioi, Insuring Puhlto School Property (Teachers 
Collego, Columbia TJmv, 1925) St Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, ami Port- 
land, Oio, inauiQ in regular companies, Now York City, Chicago, Boston, San 
Praiioisoo, Washington, D 0, and Delioit make no provision for insuraneo, 
Philadelphia, Nowaik, Eoohoster and Baltimore maintain funds for solf- 
insuranco See C A Oiosser, "Can City Cairy Own Insurance?" Toledo City 
Jouinal, VIII, 47 (November 24, 1928) 
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Tlie importance of highways to commerce and to military opera- 
tions has been recognized from very ancient times, and one who 
views the remains of roads built by the Cmsars is tempted to con- 
clude that tlicre has been little progress in this branch of engineer- 
ing m almost two thousand years. Indeed, street and highway 
design and construction, as specialized branches of engineering sci- 
ence, were so inconspicuous piior to 1900 as to be negligible This 
was particularly true in the United States, where railroad con- 
struction and industrial development monopolized the attention of 
engineers With the jiresent century came the development of the 
internal combustion engine and its application to vehicular move- 
ment Following this, there have been astounding changes in the 
habits of the western world, duo to new facilities of transporta- 
tion. 

Cities had, of course, long been paving streets, the original 
consideration being a pavement sufficient to keep traffic out of the 
mud As population increased and traffic became heavier and 
denser, other considerations entered. For heavy hauling, a firm 
foothold and a durable surface were essential For residential 
streets, it was desirable to have a smooth surface and one easily 
cleaned. In the smaller cities, expense made it necessary to use 
the cheapest materials that would secure some of these requisite 
qualities, regardless of other considerations Knowledge of main- 
tenance costs as an aid in determining the type of pavement was 
considered unnecessary} or the figures were misleading Many 

^ Sea S' S Besson, Cvty Pavements (Mo(Jiaw-Hill, 1923 ) , T, B Agg, The 
Construction of Poads and Pavements (MoGraw-Hill, Sd od , 1924) , I O. 
Baker, Treatise on Poods and Pavements (Wiley, 8d ed , 1918) , Arthur H. 
Blanchard, Plements of Eighway JSngmeeiing (Wiley, 1916) , Clifford 
Richardson, The Modem Asphalt Pavement (Wiley, 1914) ; and Henry W. 
Durham, Street Paving and Maintenance m European Cities (City of New 
York, 1916), and the numerous road publications of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U 8 Department of Agriculture Current referenoo should be made 
to the Proceedings of the American Society for Mumaipal Improvements 
(annual), the Engineering News-Peomd (weekly)} Publio Works (monthly), 
P-ublio Poais (monthly) } Poads and Streets (monthly) , and The American 
City (monthly) 
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pavements were patented, and vicious selling methods were applied 
to unscrupulous legislative bodies and to city officials As a result, 
all manner of peculiar and unsatisfactory pavements were built 

During the time when horses were used as beasts of burden in 
industry and business, and for pleasure purposes, the ideal pave- 
ment was one having the qualities of permanence, smoothness, quiet, 
ease of cleaning, and freedom from abrasion For securing per- 
manence, bases of earth and of concrete were used, and when con- 
crete was laid it was made first of natural cement and later of port- 
land cement Various surface mateiials were tiied out — the earth 
road provided with a crown and gutters, and frequently sprinlded 
and resurfaced ; gravel and macadam roads , two and three course 
pavements with a concrete base and surfaces of granite block, cedar 
block, brick, creosoted wood block, and sheet asphalt, and many 
others. As traffic became congested, the noise of horse-drawn, steel- 
tired vehicles became more and more bothersome For a time it 
was thought that creosoted wood block gave the answer to the 
question of noise, and at the same time possessed all other necessary 
qualities. This form of pavement, however, is expensive, and later 
developments, including changes m the type of traffic, have proved 
its inadequacy. With the use of the automobile and motor truck 
the character and volume of traffic, both urban and interurban, 
have been so radically modified that the entire science of street 
paving has changed in layout, design, selection of materials, and 
methods of construction. 

The street problems of a municipality mclude all construction 
between the street lines — street paving, curbs and gutters, and side- 
walks. In the days before traffic had increased to anywhere near 
its present volume, it was a general rule to allow two-fifths of 
the width between street lines for sidewalk and parkways and 
three-fifths of the width for the roadway Such proportioning 
was then quite adequate. But with present tiaffic and parking 
needs, it is often necessary to set the curb back to the sidewalk 
edge, and sometimes to move the street line and sidewalks This 
means that the planning of street widths is essential to proper 
street construction, and such planning is largely dependent upon 
zomng. By Zoning, the uses to which any given area will be put 
may be predetermined, and the development forecast with some 
accuracy. The width of streets and the character of the traffic 
to be borne by them may be predicted and proper provision made 
in the most economical way If zoning is not to be had, the best 
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endeavoi should still be made to provide for through liaffio streets 
of proper -width, to prevent dead-end streets, and otherwise to 
make most useful the work of the paving engineer.^ 

The actual determination of type of pavement requires the 
closest cooperation between the city planning authorities, the city 
engineer, and the legislative body The width of the paved area 
must be correlated -with the street plan of the entire city Depth 
of pavement foundation and type of pavement surface is an engi- 
neering problem to be solved through complete studies of soil, 
climatic conditions, and particularly traffic needs Further, both 
the width and type of pavement may bo influenced by the financial 
conditions of a city, and must theiefore be approved by the city 
council The best practice requires that the engineering and 
social problems involved in street paving be jointly determined by 
the engineers and the city planners and that the joint recommen- 
dations be presented to the city council for appioval If the 
council overrides the wisdom of its technical advisors and modifies 
these recommendations, it does so as the representative of the 
citizens and taxpayers 

Street paving is commonly an activity of a department of 
public works, and more specifically of a construction engineer work- 
ing in conjunction with a city engineer. In smaller cities, however, 
a city engineer may be directly responsible for this activity — m 
which event, the work should bo in two divisions, one having to 
do with construction, and the other w'ltli maintenance 

In tlio work of city planning, eonsidorable attention has been 
given to the classification of streets in accordance witli their uso 
and surroundings, and such detailed classification is entirely proper 
as an aid in determining street widths, areas to he paved, location 
of shade trees, arrangement of unpaved street areas, and other 
elements that enter into the usefulness and beautification of thor- 
oughfares. A detailed classification, however, is of small interest 
to the engineer concerned with paving, since construction must be 
determined by actual traffic needs The engineer will roughly 
classify streets as. (1) industrial, ie, those in which a large 
amount of hea-vy trucking is done; (2) ordinary business and 
higher type residential, (3) less important residential; (4) un- 
paved thoroughfares, and (5) alleys Every city should plan to 
decrease the number of types of pavement used on these groups 
of streets. Pavements require maintenance, and this maintenance 

‘ For a more extended discussion of this subject, see Chap. XII. 
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IS less expensive with a few types than with many It is recom- 
mended that the ordinary city standardize on gianite block or 
brick for heavy trucking streets and steep grades, sheet asphalt 
on heavily tiaveled downtown streets, and on high class residential 
streets and boulevards , concrete on outlying residential streets and 
alleys , and cmderization or graveling on unpaved thoroughfares 
The decision as to type of pavement laid should be based on a 
careful consideration of local markets as affecting the original 
cost, probable maintenance costs, suitability of the material for 
the particular traffic or district served, and the amount of money 
available for the particular paving This last item is important. 
For example, in the construction of a home, one may be convinced 
that a fireproof brick structure will be the most economical and 
satisfying, but the family budget may allow nothing more expen- 
sive than a fiame structuie So in street construction, it may 
be known that sheet asphalt, brick, or creosoted wood block would 
be more economical and more satisfymg to the pride of a com- 
munity, yet something less expensive may have been laid in order 
to avoid an intolerable tax burden 

When undeveloped territory is acquired by a city, the estab- 
hshment of both street lines and street grades should be subject to 
a forward-loolang policy Too often the easiest way has been the 
one followed Instead of building to a predetermined grade, the 
first builder in a new district may build his sidewallc in conform- 
ity to the street hne but at a grade that is most convenient con- 
sidering the topography of the site. The sidewallc grade deter- 
mines the elevation of the gutter, which in turn determines the 
elevation of the crown of the pavement at that point The general 
effect of an entire street may thus be fixed by an unconsidered loca- 
tion of one sidewalk Such haphazard construction should be im- 
possible It IS the duty of the city engineer to bring into being 
as a completed entity a general street plan adequate to meet the 
traffic conditions. Suitable lines and grades should be established 
by the engineer and should be properly recorded , and pubhe and 
private construction work should be made to conform 

Pavement construction involves three elements — the sub-grade, 
the base, and the wearing surface 

The subgrade is the natural earth below the pavement base It 
may be the natural soil reached by excavation, or it may have to 
be constructed by making a fill of natural earth Newly opened 
city streets, which usually remain as dirt roads for several years, 
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wiR, if properly drained, produce a fairly compacted subgrade for 
a permanent pavement Tins is particularly true if they are given 
a temporary surface of gravel or cinders. The subgrade is pre- 
pared in the same manner for any type of construction, % e , 
smoothed and rolled to a surface parallel to the proposed finished 
surface, although this process may cause a retention of moisture 
mimical to the integrity of the structure 

The character of the soil will determine how extensive the drain- 
age system must be The object of the drains is to remove the 
moisture from the subgrade Moisture not only lessens the sus- 
taining power of the soil but has a diiect influence on the per- 
formance of the concrete base A gravelly or sandy soil will 
ordinarily give adequate drainage, while clays and loams malte 
more elaborate provision necessary, including side and under 
drains A drainage ditch at the side of a roadway will do essen- 
tially all the work of a longitudinal side tile drain Under certain 
conditions, it is necessary to place tile drains under the center of 
the roadway, in which ease transverse drams are necessary to re- 
move the water to the side ditch or diain The open ditch has 
the disadvantage of requiring constant attention and remains a 
perpetual traffic hazard. As the drainage capacity of the subgrade 
soil, its porosity, and its capillarity vary constantly with various 
sections of any street or highway, these qualities should be con- 
sidered in the design of the pavement, with changes of the design 
as often as conditions requiie The object should be to build a 
roadway of constant strength rather than one of constant thickness 
So far as modern permanent pavements are concerned, it would 
be logical to discuss at this point the construction of permanent 
foundations However, many cities find it expedient to make use 
of temporary construction, particularly on outlying streets and 
alleys. Such streets may not be immediately required as traffic 
ways, but it may be desirable to so improve them that building 
materials can be moved over them and other essential traffic facili- 
tated To accomplish this, the road may be graded and the crown 
spread with gravel and cinders, or even ashes, to several inches in 
depth These materials will be compacted by traffic, and if main- 
tained in constant repair will serve a useful purpose. In small 
communities properly laid gravel streets have a distinct place. 
These surfaces will not withstand any quantity of automobile and 
truck traffic, and in large cities they must be considered as tem- 
porary improvements. 
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Bituminous surface treatment may be used on sueli roads, or 
in fact on almost any highway, and consists of applying super- 
ficial coats of bituminous materials, with or without being mixed 
with crushed stone and sand The application of liquid bitumen 
of various sorts to remove dust generally results in a compact and 
smooth surface, but for a time is a great nuisance to traffic. The 
application of a thin veneer of a bituminous material is not a per- 
manent treatment, but may be expedient on occasions On streets 
so improved, the surface should be free from moisture and dust 
and the bitumen applied either by hand or from tanks with gravity 
distributors, similar to sprinlding carts. Occasionally the appli- 
cation IS made under pressure, the material being forcibly sprayed 
upon the roadway In any case, this bituminous coat is usually 
covered with coarse sand, fine gravel, or stone screemngs ^ 

Macadam pavement has been populai for many years because 
of its relative cheapness, its suitability to most types of horse- 
drawn vehicles, and its ease of repair Macadam consists of layers 
of crushed rock placed on a pi spared subsoil, the rock graduated 
in size from large pieces at the bottom to small particles at the 
top The whole is compacted by rolling Since the surface par- 
ticles are bound together by moisture, this pavement is ordinarily 
called water bound macadam to distinguish it from bituminous 
macadam Modern automobile traffic rapidly destroys this type 
of pavement, and it has been discarded by most cities. Telford 
pavement is somewhat similar, except that the lower layer of rock 
IS placed on end, forming a moie iigid foundation 

A stieet having a wearing course of macadam, the interstices 
of which aic filled with bituminous material, is called bituminous 
macadam The bond is supplied by the asphaltic cement or tar 
product penetiating to a thickness of about two and one-half 
inches Coarse aggregates are first spread and rolled to the 
approximate thickness of the finished surface and treated with 
hot bituminous cement applied under pressuie Following the 
application of the cement, intermediate aggregates are applied in 
a thin layer to fill the voids and barely cover the treatment The 
surface is again thoroughly compacted and another application 
of cement made. After this application, fine aggregates are spread 
and rolled until thoroughly bonded to the road 

The usual wear on bituminous macadam removes only the top 

^Sfl 0 J T Bullen, "Surface Treatment of Gravel Beads witli Aephaltio 
Oils," Amenoan City, XXXIV, 167 161 (February, 1920). 
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surface The maintenance of such a road consists, then, of recon- 
structing this seal coat, and a treatment of light sand or screen- 
ings and oil ordinarily wiU suffice Oil, however, should be used 
only m small quantities, as it will cause detoiioration of the 
cement below The surface mat should never be allowed to wear 
out completely, and whenever the coarse aggregates are exposed 
a new surface should be constructed. Breaks or ruts may be 
caused by weakness of the base or subgrade conditions, and if so, 
the cause should be corrected before repairs are made. 

The “cold patch” method of repair may often be applied 
economically and with satisfactory results It is a convenient pro- 
cess, as heating equipment is unnecessary and a quantity of 
liatching material may be mixed and used for several weeks after 
preparation. There are various materials on the market, bitumin- 
ous in character, that may he used cold Crushed stone is mixed 
with sand in the ratio of three to one, and the binder material is 
added, the mixture being made up almost anywhere 

The base of a modern pavement is the heavy foundation laid 
on the subgiade for the purpose of giving support to the surface 
or wearing layer of the pavement. In modern pavements this base 
is almost universally of portland cement concrete, although recently 
a few pavements have been built with an asphaltic foundation 
known as a “black base.” Black base is actually bituminous con- 
crete. Its use IS still m the experimental stage, but it is said to 
have the advantages of flexibility, not being subject to the same 
minor disintegrations as portland cement concrete, and it may be 
used immediately after laying On the other hand, it is reported 
not to withstand the strains of heavy traffic. 

In repaving it is sometimes advantageous to use the old roadway 
in whole or in part as the base for a new surface. A surface of 
sheet asphalt, and particularly asphaltic concrete, can often be 
placed on old macadam roads with satisfactory results when financ- 
ing a new pavement is out of the question Old brick, granite, 
or other pavements are occasionally left in place and a surface of 
asphalt applied This process is not recommended unless the base 
IS sound, which is seldom in older pavements, or a base of sub- 
stantial thickness can he added A pavement is no better than its 
base, and if that is defective any amount of resurfacing will not 
produce a permanently smooth and durable roadway. 

The thickness of the concrete base is determined by the nature 
of the suhgrade and the amount of traffic for which the roadway 
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IS designed, the average thickness being from six to nine inches 
With assumptions as to the strength of •concrete when the cement 
is mixed with sand and gravel oi other aggregates in certain pro- 
portions, the engineer will specify the “mix” of the concrete for 
a pai'tieular pavement In the early years of construction vath 
concrete these specifications called for a “lean mix,” le., contain- 
ing little cement m proportion to the aggregates, and this leanness 
was accentuated by contractors slighting the quantities of cement 
or unduly increasing the quantities of aggregates The resulting 
concrete was far below present-day standards Further, no one 
knew precisely the effect of water on the strength of concrete, 
and it became the practice to mix the concrete very wet so that it 
would flow into place, theieby saving labor It is now known that 
this additional water affects the quality adversely With the ac- 
quisition of more teehmeal knowledge concerning the proportion- 
ing, mixing, and placing of concrete, and of the results of devia- 
tion from establislied standards upon its ultimate strength, former 
practices have entirely changed 

The use of concrete is very general, for there are few localities 
in which suitable sand, gravel, or rock is not found These ma- 
terials should be clean, the sand coarse and sharp, and the gravel 
or rock fairly uniform in size The quality varies in different pits, 
and where much variation in size and character are found the 
gravel should be screened Otherwise variations in strength of the 
concrete are sure to follow Wliilo limestone is generously distrib- 
uted over the country, not all limestones are satisfactory for con- 
crete. Special investigation should be made of each quarry to 
determine the quality of the stone before it is used ^ 

- It has been learned that the specification of a definite mix of 
concrete and aggregates in no way indicates the strength of the 
resulting concrete, but that this strength varies with the volume 
of water added and the thoroughness of mixing As an excess of 
water makes the concrete more fluid, standards of consistency have 
been established, the tests for which are known as ‘ ‘ slump ’ ’ test.s 
These testa are made in a mold m the form of a truncated cone 
twelve inches high, the base of which is eight inches, and the top 
four inches, in diameter. For certain work, it is specified that 
after filling with concrete and tamping with a specified bar for a 
certain period, the concrete shall slump, or settle, a maximum of a 
' !For detailed diacuaaion of the proportioning of concrete materials, see the 
■bulletins published by the Structural Materials Eesearch Laboratory of Lewis 
Institute, Chicago 
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certain number of mcbcs Tlie proportioning of tlio amount of 
water to the cement is called the water-cemont ratio As long as 
a proper ratio is preseivecl, it serves as a natural check on the 
quantity of aggregates, since too laige additions would cause the 
mixture to be too stiff to work easily 

The ratio of cement to aggiegates, and the ratio of sand to the 
coarse aggregates, must be determined by the strength of the con- 
crete desired Several methods of propoitioning have boon de- 
vised It IS generally accepted in accordance with the “method of 
voids” that “the densest and strongest concrete that can be made 
with any propoition of cement and any combination of aggregates 
IS that in winch the cement parts fill the voids of the sand and 
the resulting mortar fills the voids in the coarse aggregate. ’ ’ An- 
other proposal deals with the jiroportioning of materials in accord- 
ance with the surface areas of the aggregates 

It IS obvious, therefore, that in establishing specifications for 
concrete the engineer must know definitely what kind of concrete 
13 desired and how to got it from available materials And it 
should also be clear that, to assure the engineer that specifications 
are being complied with, there minst be continuous inspection of a 
high character In eaily days inspection of pavement construction 
and other public works was a part of the political mechanism of 
the municipality An inspector might have been trained in any 
occupation, however remote from engineering, but his qualifica- 
tions for inspection were always political. Not only were such in- 
spectors incompetent to inspect, but they often made no pretense 
of being on the job , and when deviations from specifications were 
noted they were not reported. Even in cities generally well gov- 
erned, incompetency and politics combined to prevent public in- 
spection from being what it should be. At the present lime every 
indication points to the necessity of higher grade inspection, and 
there is a gradual realization of this necessity on the part of the 
pnblic and its representatives. Insuring that concrete is of speci- 
fied thickness, although important, is the roughest and least im- 
portant of the essentials to thorough inspection. Slump tests, 
fineness tests, and crushing tests are only a few of the technical 
measurements that must be applied continuously. 

The handling, mixing, and placing of concrete has stimulated 
the manufacture of equipment that enables contractors to do enor- 
mous quantities of work at costs much below those of hand-labor 
methods Mixing machines were developed of both the con- 
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timious and “batcli” mixing types The batch mixer is now in uni- 
versal use, the equipment being designed to handle the aggregates 
and cement in exact pioportions. The ingredients of the batch 
are dumped into the mixer, which is ad;]usted to admit the required 
amount of water and to mix the prescribed minimum of time, usu- 
ally one minute For paving woik a boom, along which a buclcet 
carries the whole batch of concrete, is an integral part of the 
mixer This boom and bucket deposits the material at any desired 
point in the roadway Machines for fimshing concrete road work 
follow the mixer and by means of vibrating parts compact the 
concrete A belt follows this tamper and is dragged transversely 
back and forth across the pavement, smoothing the surface This 
may be followed by hand-operated floats that put on the final 
surface 

Experiment and observation clearly indicate that moisture and 
temperature have a decided effect on the mtegnty of concrete 
Under conditions of continued wetness and high temperatures, 
concrete increases materially in volume, when dry and cold, it 
contracts. Therefore the design of concrete structures must pro- 
vide means of taking care of these changes, which is accomplished 
by transverse expansion joints 

Before the process of applying the pavement surface to the 
concrete base may proceed, ample time must be allowed for the 
concrete to become thoroughly set This usually takes place in 
about three weeks 

The wearing surface of pavements, as has been indicated, has 
been tried in numerous materials — the principal ones being un- 
treated cedar blocks, creosoted wood block, vitrified brick, and 
various asphaltic surfaces Local conditions may be an important 
factor m the choice of surface material, but, other things being 
equal, the surface that rides most smoothly, is economical to main- 
tain, and is safe when wet is given piefeience The present tend- 
ency IS toward surfaces of asphaltic concrete, and particularly 
sheet asphalt, which has been used satisfactorily in both the finest 
residential districts and in business areas. Many cities confine 
their new work and rebuilding to this type of pavement, which 
consists of a binder and a surface course 

The binder course is made of broken stone and sand mixed 
uniformly with asphaltic cement and laid on the concrete base to 
a uniform thickness of one and one-half inches or more The stone 
and sand are heated, and the hot aggregates are combined in a 
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mixer into which the asphalt is sprayed under pressure. Mixing is 
continued sufficiently long to produce a homogeneous mass This 
material is delivered on the street at high temperatures, and is 
raked and leveled, and then rolled with a heavy roller. The sur- 
face course of about one and one-half inches consists of sand and 
a mineial filler of limestone dust, slate dust, or portland cement 
uniformly mixed with asphalt cement at a high temperature The 
surface material is delivered on the street while hot and is placed 
on the binder courae, preferably while the latter is warm The 
surface is first raked and then rolled slowly until free from waves 
and no further compression results. A light surface of limestone 
dust or Portland cement is swept over the asphalt before the final 
rolling 

Any irregularity that may develop in the surface of asphalt 
should be repaired promptly, and if caused by defective subgrade, 
drainage, or base, that defect should be remedied first. The un- 
satisfactory surface is cut out and cleaned, a smear of asphalt 
cement is applied to insure a satisfactory bond between the old and 
new material, and new material is applied as in new construction. 
Wlien the pavement is badly broken and renewal is necessary the 
surface material may be satisfactorily removed by burning with 
a surface heater 

A concrete in which asphaltic cement is used instead of port- 
land cement has been much used as a surface and has given satis- 
factory results. This asphaltic concrete is made in two ways — 
by using coarse graded aggregates in one type and fine graded 
aggregates in the other These surfaces are laid on a prepared 
base to a thickness of about two inches. The asphaltic cement 
must be of essentially the same quality as is used in sheet asphalt, 
and the methods of mixing are comparable. On the first course 
of the heavier aggregates a surface treatment of hot cement is 
laid to which intermediate aggregates are apphed, and the whole 
IS roUed to a smooth even surface The same temperatures are 
necessary as in the preparation of sheet asphalt, and comparable 
methods are employed throughout. In the fine graded type of 
asphaltic concrete the greater part of the aggregates are less than 
one-fourth inch in diameter, and the sand and mineral filler are 
the same as is used in sheet asphalt. In fact, the surface is a 
modified sheet asphalt pavement “Topeka” pavements are of 
the fine graded type, the specifications varying slightly from those 
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indicated A number of patented pavements are constructed on 
the same general principles 

The sources of asphalt are diverse Native asphalt appears 
almost pure m “lakes,” hence the term lake asphalt Rock asphalt 
appears as a Limestone or sandstone, impregnated with asphalt 
Oil asphalt is a residual product resulting from the refining of cer- 
tain petroleums. The bitumens are distilled from coal in the 
process of gas-malang and form a group that is much used The 
principal competition among asphalts is between the lake and oil 
varieties Lake asphalt has been much used, but is rapidly being 
supplanted by the oil product. Oil asphalt is less expensive, and 
experience has demonstrated that it is equally good for paving 
purposes Paving specifications should be so drafted as to compel 
the two products to compete on equal terms 

Standards as to both physical and chemical qualities have been 
established and should govern the use of bituminous material in 
the construction of pavements These qualities are measured by 
numerous tests, including the penetration test, the float test, the 
viscosity test, test for water, test for loss on heating, distillation 
test, flash test, test for soluble bitumen, and test for speciflc 
gravity ’■ 

Those cities having large areas of asphalt paving have found 
that the construction and operation of a municipal asphalt plant 
IS a profitable investment Such plants may be used for resurfac- 
ing and repairing streets, and in emergencies may lay new asphalt 
paving, thus furnishing competition to contractors. Larger cities 
throughout the country have very generally made this investment, 
using both portable and stationary plants 

Asphalt block has been used for paving to some extent and 
with considerable success The blocks are usually made of rock 
screenings with from six to eight percent of asphaltic cement The 
block presents a wearing surface of about five by twelve inches, 
and is from two to three inches in thickness These blocks are 
laid on portland cement foundations m a one-half inch bed of 
rich cement mortar. 

For heavier traffic, and for horse drawn traffic particularly, 
pavements of brick and granite have given satisfaction, not on 
account of superior riding qualities, but because of the security 
of foothold and durability. Such pavements are noisy and more 

* The details of the various tests may be had from a testing laboratory or in 
any of the standard treatises on paving materials and methods. 
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difficiilt to keep clean than asphalt Formerly, a considerable 
sand cushion was used between the concrete base and the buck or 
granite suifacc, but it has become a more recent practice to lay 
the blocks in a bed of cement mortar, as with asphalt blocks A 
cement nioitar filler in the interstices between the blocks makes 
a very rigid and enduring pavement but presents trouble in mak- 
ing cuts in the surface On the latter account, a bituminous filler 
IS more satisfactory 

Blocks of soutliern yellow pme, Douglas fir, tamarack, Norway 
pine, and hemlock treated with eieosotc made a bid for popularity 
as a paving surface early in tho century. When they weie piop- 
erly treated and laid, the surface presented all of the qualities 
of a perfect pavement for horse-drawn traffic As the demand 
for blocks increased, defective treatment, and carelessness or igno- 
rance of best practices in laying, increased maintenance expenses 
The original expense of this pavement, and its slippery qualities 
in wet weather under automobile traffic, have brought a change 
in sentiment, and it is now not often used The methods of laying 
wood block are similar to those used in the other block pavements. 

The pavement that has come to be almost the universal hard- 
surface highway in lural areas, and the use of which is growing 
rapidly for certain urban districts, is of concrete The wide dis- 
tiibution of materials suitable for aggregates and the facility with 
which it can he applied have made concrete advantageous as a wear- 
ing suifaoe under certain conditions It may be laid m one or two 
courses, and with or without reinforcement. In two-course pave- 
ments the practice is to make the base, oi lower course, of a some- 
what leaner mixture and of coarser aggregates than the top course, 
although this is not leeommended One-course concrete pavement 
is m most common use. 

To a large extent, efficiency in concrete construction is now a 
matter of mechanical equipment Mechanical mixers were the 
first advance over the old hand methods ; proportioning of all ma- 
terials except water at a central plant from which they are con- 
veyed to the mixer in cars or trucks lias superseded the hand pro- 
cess; and the perfecting of finishing machines has improved the 
road surface and reduced costs. 

At the same time, much has been learned about the action of 
concrete under varying chmatic changes and this knowledge is 
• being utilized in the design. Proper design is fundamental, and 
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this includes a rich mixture of concrete, for whether a reinforce- chap 
mcnt of steel bars or steel netting is used or not, a good pavement — 
cannot he laid without using sufficient cement And equally im- 
portant with design is the matter of inspection This includes the 
rigid proportioning, proper timing of the mix, proper ratio of 
water to cement, slump tests, breaking tests, and the assurance 
that the specified thickness is m place 

The fiist conciete roads wore poured in continuous slabs These 
almost invariably eiacked and made maintenance necessary It 
was soon realized that expansion joints were necessary, and these 
were provided at distances varying from thirty to one hundred 
feet or more Even with the expansion joints, it was noticed that 
the cracking continued, in characteristic ways for various widths 
of road This has been partially obviated by the introduction of 
longitudinal joints, one in the center for a twenty foot loadway, 
two for a thirty foot roadway, etc , the maximum width of a con- 
crete slab being about ten feet Joints for expansion purposes 
arc made of a fibre impregnated with asphaltic cement, about one- 
half inch thick and placed transversely the full width of the road- 
way, and cut to fit the cross section of the road These fiber joints 
arc supplanting the metal strips once used, as the latter leave a 
rigid rib across the roadway after a slight wearing of the cement 
Longitudinal joints aie often provided by casting one-half of a 
roadway with a longitudinal groove When the other side of the 
pavement is poui ed the conci ete fills this groove But a bond is not 
made between the two sides, a hinge effect is produced, allowing 
for considerable movement perpendicularly without inpture 
When the whole width of the roadway is poured in one operation 
the joint is made by introducing a corrugated steel sheet along 
the section at which the joint is desired This is held in place 
by metal pins through holes in the corrugations, and the top edge 
is below the finished suifaee Sometimes this joint is not discern- 
ible until after the pavement is in use for awhile ^ 

Caro should be taken in setting forma at the sides of pavement. Forma 
These forms, of wood or preferably steel, should be kept in align- 
ment and to grade, and llrmly held in place with wooden or iron 
pegs. Wlien a finishing machine is used, it runs on the side forms, 
and in such cases the necessity of having the forms clean, in proper 

^8co II Bningo Brood, “Bolmwor of Ooncroto Bavomenta imdor Sorvice 
Conditions,” Amcncan City, XXXIV, 140-153 (Bohruary, 1020) 
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alignment, at proper grade, and solidly pegged m place must be 
emphasized However, the same precautions are desirable in hand 
finishing. 

The universal use ol one-eourse cement pavements is not recom- 
mended at the present time. For the highest class streets, sheet 
asphalt holds a strong position as most satisfactory in all respects. 
The relative cheapness of concrete makes it a desirable alternative 
when economy is an important factor. Notwithstanding some of 
the less desirable features of concrete streets, largely sesthetic, they 
have been, and are being, built m many exclusive sections, and as 
far as can be learned have given entire satisfaction. On dead-end 
streets concrete is particularly desirable ’■ 

In many eases one-course concrete streets are laid with eight- 
inch curbs. This extra height of curb is provided with the idea 
that at some future time, when the surface of the concrete is worn, 
a surface of sheet asphalt may be applied without making the curb 
grotesquely low or requiring its change. 

Many cities have been inveigled into laying patented pavements, 
more through the artifices of competent salesmen than by reason 
of any unusual merit of the product "There are no secrets, and 
nothing of mystery in designing and constructing good modern 
pavements. There are a number of pavements recognized by pav- 
ing engineers as being standard types No individuals have con- 
trol of the materials entering into them; nor has a royalty to he 
paid for their use. None of the so-called patented pavements have 
qualities superior to standard pavements that are not patented, and 
(the administration of any city) is to be criticized for incurring 
the additional expense incident to using patented pavements.” “ 

■Whether or not the electric railway is ultimately supplanted 
by the motor-bus, there will he much work in maintaining and re- 
building street railway lines before the transition is fully made. 
Due to the veitioal planes of weakness between the tracks and the 
pavement, to variation in the wearing qualities of railway tracks 
and pavements, and to the differences m street railway and street 
traffic, the paving between the tracks is invariably a problem 
"With ordinary track construction, the pavement base inevitably 
fails at the track joints, admitting water, and eventually destroy- 
ing the adjacent pavement As track maintenance must he oon- 

‘ Because of the ahsenoo of traffic. Same authorities hold that asphalt 
paTi:^ must have ahundaut wear to retain its meohamoal properties 

‘Ezra 0 Shoecraft, “City Engineering,’’ Government of Gtnotnnati and 
Sarmlton County, 294 
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tinuous, a satisfactory solution of the paving in cities wliere tlie 
track IS used jointly for railroad and vehicular traffic cannot be 
found until radical departures are made in track laying and 
building 

The most important prerequisite of permanent track pave- 
ment is a substantial base that will prevent vertical motion at any 
part of either track or pavement. In Cleveland, Detroit, Bridge- 
port, and St Joseph, investigations have resulted in the partial 
or complete adoption of this rigid type of construction Steel ties 
are used, so deformed that the rail is slightly canted toward the 
center of the track, makmg the top of the rail parallel to the 
cone of the wheel-load The steel tie and rail are entirely im- 
bedded in concrete Rail joints are welded with a plate on each 
side to support the rad head at the joint The concrete slab, rest- 
mg on the sod, supports the tie The concrete above the lower 
slab 13 of the "Hassam” type, sometimes called “compressed,” 
and IS brought to the head of the rad This upper slab is con- 
structed by placmg the aggregates of stone before mixing the 
mortar, these aggregates being thoroughly compacted by rolling 
with a heavy roller. The grout is then poured under pressure to 
fill the voids. VTide there has been slight raveling of the surface 
in some instances, this form of pavement is singularly free from 
either transverse or longitudinal cracks The pavement is expen- 
sive in first cost, but the maintenance requirements are small, and 
the type has proved most satisfactory for the purposes for which 
it IS intended.^ 

Withm the last few years, and particularly since the net earn- 
ings of street railways have been reduced by increasing operating 
costs and competition from other forms of transportation, there 
has been considerable agitation of rebeving street railways of the 
cost of paving within car tracks. It is urged that this paving is 
of no particular benefit to the street railway, but is an integral 
part of the paving of the entire street and is used constantly by 
other than street car traffic. On the other hand, it cannot be 
demed that the presence of car tracks increases both the initial 
cost and the maintenance of paving Certain types of street rail- 
way construction cause the pavement adjacent to the rads to dis- 
integrate rapidly and occasionally large stretches of pavement on 
either side of the track are destroyed Because of the social need 

'For a disousBioa of the distribution of tho coat of pavements between 
street railway tracks, see Ohap XXX. 
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of street railway transportation, it may be desiiable for a munici- 
pality to grant a subsidy to a street railway company which may 
talce the form of relief from the initial cost of paving between the 
tracks, or both paving and maintenance If so, such subsidy should 
be granted with the full knowledge of its nature 

In the modern city as it is oidinarily administered there are 
objections to pavements with suifaees that are not easily and 
quickly repaired The “corporation cut” or opening in the pave- 
ment necessitated by the installation of public utility connections, 
or for the repair of such connections, soonei or later honeycombs 
the pavement and disturbs the subsoil to a considerable depth be- 
low the base As the back-fill settles, the concrete base in the cut 
may not have a proper bond with the original concrete and, being 
over a settling ditch, settles with it. The result is a rough spot in 
the pavement, which is a source of possible danger, and of certain 
trouble Further, even if the trepeh work and base are satisfac- 
torily replaced, there is always an unsightly patch in brick, con- 
crete, and other hard surface streets 'With bituminous surfaces, 
the patch is obliterated, and there is the added advantage of 
allowing the free passage of traffic within a short time after the 
patch is completed 

Most cities attempt to control the extent of corporation cuts. 
Public utilities are usually notified in advance of the pavement of 
streets and requested to make any contemplated change m present 
installations or to place new installations. Occasionally a newly 
paved street wiU be opened its entire length to put in mains or 
conduits, but such instances are unusual Tlie troubles with cor- 
poration cuts arise from the installation of house connections. 
Cities have endeavored to compel the laying of these connections 
before paving, but the effort lias not been successful, since it is 
difficult to foresee the exact size of connection required and an 
outlay of idle capital must be made. A more favored device is to 
penalize such cuts by eompeUmg the payment of several times the 
actual cost of the work, graduated in accordance with time elapsed 
since the pavement was constructed This system is not particu- 
larly effective. The owner of a vacant lot prefers to risk passing 
on the charges to the actual builder of a borne rather than bother 
making an installation that may not be used for several years. To 

‘ITor detailefl discussion of argumonts against tie relief of street railways 
from paving costs, see J W Howard, “Paying for Car Track Paving,” 
Municipal and County ’Engineering, LXX, 104 (February, 1926) 
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inGuro proper backfllling and street repair, cuts in pavements are 
usually made by the city itself, the utility being charged vnth the 
cost Less often, the work is done by the utility under city in- 
spection ^ 

In event that the community is unable to maintain its own 
engineering staff, the importance of employing reputable engineers 
cannot be too strongly emphasized A reputable engineer will 
piovide rigid inspection without which no municipality can be 
assured of getting the consti notion it is paying for. In concrete 
paving, possibly more than in other types, the necessity of secur- 
ing contractors who are experienced and well equipped is also 
of vital moment The lowest bidder, too frequently, is a tyro and 
IS attempting to build up a business, without organization or equip- 
ment, at the expense of the municipality 

Curbs and gutters are usually constructed as parts of the street 
paving and included in the contract for it The curb may be of 
granite or sandstone, set vertically in concrete at the curb line 
In ease the curb is of stone, the gutter may be of the same 
material as is used for the street pavement, but it is often varied, 
particularly if the street is on a giade where the scouring action 
of water must be considered When concrete is used, the curb 
and gutter may be combined, or the curb may bo constructed of 
concrete in the same general form as a curb stone In the com- 
bined curb and gutter, a width of about twenty-four inches at the 
base is considered standard practice, with a thickness of nine inches 
in the horizontal gutter section with a curb six inches thick and 
SIX inches high. The face of the curb is given a batten of one 
inch, and the angle between curb and gutter is rounded to facilitate 
cleaning This form of curb is probably most desirable from the 
standpoint of motor car drivers, as the abrasion on tires when 
driving to the curb is negligible The grade of the curb deter- 
mines the grade of the street and has a definite relation to the 
grade of the sidewalk 

In opemng subdivisions, it is usual to build sidewalks in order 
to afford pedestrians easy access to the properties and as an added 
incentive to purchase Such walks are often built at giades suit- 
able to the local terrain and the convenience of the subdividor, 
the quality is generally far below the standards maintained by the 
city, construction being adopted with a view only to preserving its 
integrity long enough to sell the property In the outskirts of 

* See Chap V with respect to revenues from corporation cuts 
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oiiAP large cities it is not uncommon to see sidewalks cracked longi- 

— tudinally for tke length of a block, with grass and weeds growing 

through the cracks It is scarcely necessary to state that such 
construction constitutes an economic waste that should not be 
tolerated. The same criticism holds for many streets built for 
sales promotion purposes 

Sidewalks may be built of earth, gravel, cinders, plank, stone, 
brick, and concrete — both asphaltic and cement But cement walks 
are now used almost universally in American mumcipalities As 
with concrete highways, there are certain fundamentals to be ob- 
served, and they are the same as in street construction. Drainage 
and a firm, substantial base must be provided Drainage i.s had 
by excavating the loam below the ba.se, the depth varying with 
conditions, and providing a subgrade of cinders or gravel This 
subgrade should be leveled and thorouglily compacted The side- 
walk itself may be one course or two courses, as with pavements, 
and should have a minimum thickness of four to five inches. The 
same general care should be taken in proportioning the cement with 
aggregates, in the addition of water, the mixing, provisions for 
joints, etc , as is taken in the construction of pavements. Naturally, 
the same careful inspection to secure compliance with specifica- 
tions should be made. 

matato Street maintenance is ordinarily under the direct charge of 

nanoe a maintenance engineer, who should designate and generally super- 
vise the areas to be repaired. Depending upon size, a city is ordi- 
narily divided into a number of maintenance districts, each in 
charge of a district foreman subordinate to the engineer Bach 
district should be equipped with the proper yard, machinery, and 
supplies for making repairs with a minimum of haulage and 
other effort. Ordinarily, these maintenance crews will make tem- 
porary repairs in winter in order to prevent disintegration of the 
pavement.^ 

‘I'or tha su'b.iect of financing stroot paving, see Ohap. VI; also, Lanroneo I. 
Hewes, highway Sends (IT. S Dept, of Agrioulturo, BuUetm No. 136, March, 
1917), 
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WASTES ^ 

The average householder has little conception of the amount 
of refuse material produced by a single family hving under urban 
conditions— waste water from bathroom and hitchen, food refuse, 
ashes, tin cans, bottles, paper, leaves, grass, hedge trimmings, and 
rubbish of every description all of which must be collected and 
disposed of by the municipal authorities Add to this domestic 
refuse the enormous quantity of wastes incidental to manufac- 
turing, industry, and other businesses, the dust and dirt on the 
streets, and the greater part of all rain and snow that falls within 
a densely populated city with paved streets, and one has a measure 
of the problem confronting the pubhc admimstrator 

The complete and prompt collection and disposal of refuse such 
as sewage, garbage, and street dirt is essential to public health , the 
collection and disposal of ashes and rubbish is a great public con- 
venience, and contributes to the orderliness of a city In the m- 
terests of pubhc health, sewerage, street cleaning, and in prac- 
tically all instances garbage collection, are undertaken by the city 
government, and only in rare cases is ash and rubbish collection 
left to private initiative 

On the basis of their nature, and also the different methods 
and equipment employed both in collection and disposal, these 
wastes fall into two distinct groups (1) sewage, which consists 
almost entirely of water with only a fraction of a percent of sohd 
matter, and (2) solid refuse Solid refuse, in turn, may be divided 
into two classes because of the different methods employed in its 
collection, (1) street wastes, consisting of street dirt and snow, 

' The outatanding reference on the subject is Eudolph Hermg and Samuel 
Greeley, ColleoUm anH Disposal of Mvtmovpal Refuse (McGraw-Hill, 1931), 
although diseuasion of street cleaning methods is omitted See also, WiUiam 
Parr Capes and Jeanne D Carpenter, Munwipal Eousooleanmg (Dutton, 1918) , 
and Prooeedings of the International Asaooiaixon of Street Samtatton Officials 
(annual). Per generally helpful discussions, although applying to particular 
cities, see Bureau of Municipal Eoseareh of Philadelphia, Municipal Street 
Cleaning in Philadelphia (1924) , Kocheater Bureau of Municipal Eesearch, 
Meport on the Prohlein of Street Cleaning (1918) , Report on the Prohlem of 
Refuse Colleotion (1019), and Eiohnrd T Pox, Reports on the Chicago Bureau 
of Streets (1013) Por current references see The American City (monthly). 
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and (2) liouseliold -wastes of three sorts, garbage, rubbish, and 
ashes The problems of sewage collection and disposal, % e, ‘'sew- 
erage,’’ are so distinct from those involved in the collection and 
disposal of other refuse, that this subject has been discussed 
separately ^ The present chapter deals with the solid-waste group, 
which by usage has come to be known as “municipal wastes ’’ 
Pew public activities arc undertaken under more variable con- 
ditions than that of waste removal Garbage that must be col- 
lected at frequent intervals during the extreme heat of summer 
may be solid ice during parts of the winter, and the normal quan- 
tity will be materially augmented in certain seasons of the year 
by the refuse of green vegetables, aslies come only in the winter 
season, the quantity varying with tlio seventy of the weather, 
snow falls with extreme irregularity, find its removal may be fa- 
cilitated by a thaw oi made more difficult by extreme cold And 
in the United States the problems tend to become difficult of solu- 
tion because of the extremely rapid growth of cities, involving a 
new, fluctuating, and therefore inoie or less irresponsible popula- 
tion, yet one prone to demand every modern convenience TJie 
activities of street cleaning and waste collection rcquiic unceasing 
effort toward administrative improvement, in order that the high 
standard of services now demanded may bo obtained 

In the discussion that follows the methods and problems of 
street cleaning are kept separate from those of other waste col- 
lection and disposal because of their different character In some 
cities these activities are liandlcd by distinct departments, although 
most communities follow the preferable practice of utilizing two 
distinct organizatons within the same department 

The satisfactory cleaning of streets and alleys, paved and un- 
paved, requires the removal and subsequent disposal, of any de- 
posits which may be detrimental to health, which are unsightly, 
and which may interfere with the use of the highways Street 
sweepings have a diversified character, but may be placed in three 
general classes (1) dust and fine deposits; (2) larger and heavier 
materials such as papers, sticks, straw, etc., and (3) snow and 
ice. There are many sources of street dirt, and seasonal and cli- 
matic variations have considerable effect upon the nature of street 
sweepings. The more common sources are excrement of animals, 
soot and dust from the air, materials from passing vehicles, debris 
from buildings and adjacent property, refuse thrown on the streets 
’SeeOhap. XXVTT. 
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by pedestrians, dirt dragged by wlieels from unpaved to paved 
streets, and material from wear of pavements. Other sources are 
of special nature, as refuse from the construction of buildings, 
dead leaves, etc. 

The quantity of street sweepings determines the methods of 
removal and disposal, and quantities vary with the location of the 
street, the congestion and nature of population, the proximity of 
unpaved streets, the age of the pavement, and the time of year 
In larger cities, the weight of street sweepings wiU range from 
150 to 300 pounds per person per year, equivalent to an average 
of about one-third of a cubic yard The seasonal variation in 
quantities of street sweepings will modify methods, as well as the 
amount of equipment and personnel, and add to the difficulties of 
conducting the activity The seasonal changes may cause an ex- 
tieme variation of five to one in quantities, but a range of three 
to one is more normal The heaviest work in cleaning occurs dur- 
ing the summer months, as far as sweepings are coneernod How- 
ever, heavy removals of snow and ice must be reckoned with in 
December, January, and February 

The type of pavement and its condition decidedly affects the 
efficiency of cleaning operations, and therefore the methods used 
and the size of the force employed It is much easier to clean a new 
asphalt street than a stone block or water-bound macadam pave- 
ment The greater the number of crevices and irregularities in the 
surface of the street the more difficult becomes the cleaning opera- 
tion, and an old pavement in need of repairs requires most careful 
treatment The relative ease of cleaning various types of pave- 
ment has been estimated by street cleaning authorities on the 
followmg scale, the maximum ease being represented by 100 


Now sheet asphalt 

. 100 

New bituminous concrete 

90 

New wood bloeh 

. . 90 

New bituminous macadam 

80 

Briek, grout filler 

80 

Ooncrete, average condition 

Stone block 

70 

GO 

Water bound macadam . 

40-20 

Earth and gravel . . 

10 


The relative yearly cost of cleaning various types of pavement 
in Rochester, on the basis of 1,000 square yards, and the ratio of 
that cost to the cost of cleamng asphalt pavement, is as follows ’■ 
* See Boehester Bureau of Mumeipal Eesearch, op at 
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Medina, biismeas ... $22 98 per 1000 aq. yds 163% 

Brick, reaidontial ... . 1.6 64 “ “ “ “ 104% 

Aaplmlt 14 96 “ <<<<<< ioo% 

Woodblock 13 43 " <<.<<<< 

A study of traffic should be made to aid in the determination 
of the cleaning methods since the character and extent of traffic 
has an important bearing on the type of machinery chosen, and 
the volume of traffic influences the time of cleaning. It is not 
expedient, for instance, to flush downtown business streets during 
rush hours, or even at any time during the business day because 
the result would be congestion and confusion Night is the proper 
time for flushing business sections, while handsweeping proves the 
most suitable method of cleaning throughout the day The volume 
and character of traffic, whether automobile or horse-drawn, also 
affects the quantity of sweepings. 

The location of streets will influence the extent, if not the actual 
method, of the cleaning operation chosen Residential, business, 
and factoiy areas present different problems The nature and 
quantity of the dirt is distinct, traffic conditions are different, and 
the character and condition of pavements varies with the district. 
The nationality and social standing of the people residing along 
the street generally are reflected in its appearance Foreigners 
have a tendency to litter the streets with paper and rubbish, a 
habit which is less noticeable among the more Americanized 
groups In certain New York tenement districts, all garbage and 
refuse is wrapped in newspapers and hurled to the street, the 
bundle being known as a “pidgon ” In consequence, the pave- 
ments in such locahties must be hand broomed several times a day 
and flushed frequently 

The frequency of street cleaning must be based first upon avail- 
able funds and sanitary needs. Other influencing factors are the 
density of horse-drawn vehicles, the width of the street, the char- 
acter of the surrounding district and its population, the nearness 
of unpaved streets and alleys, the location of the public buildings, 
parks, and playgrounds, and the condition of the pavement. In 
localities where there are no playgrounds or parks, children are 
forced to use the streets for play, and under such circumstances 
particular effort ought to be made to maintain a high standard 
of eleanhness Frequency also depends upon the method em- 
ployed. The desirable number of cleanings cannot bo stated ar- 
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bitrarily, but must be determined by a field study, each street 
constituting a separate problem 
Among the cleaning methods in common use are machine broom- 
ing, squeegeeing, machine and hand flushing, and hand sweeping 
Under certain circumstances each of these methods has advantages 
over the others 

Machine brooming means sweeping with a rotating broom me- 
chanically operated The machine may be either horse-drawn or 
motor-driven, the revolving broom of stiff bristles, being placed at 
an angle with the direction of travel, and with a sprinkling device 
located in front of the broom Most of the machines deposit the 
dirt on one side as they proceed, this deposit being designated as 
“the stroke.” Other machines of later model have a pick-up or a 
vacuum attachment, so that the entire operation of cleamng and 
removal is performed by the one machine Machine sweeping 
should always be preceded by sprinlding, using just sufficient water 
to lay the dust and soften street dirt, that it may be picked up 
easily The cleaning unit required oidmaiily consists of a sprin- 
kling machme, two machine brooms, and a pick-up wagon, If the 
brooming machine combines the operations of sprinkling, broom- 
ing, and pick-up, the equipment is correspondingly reduced. Such 
apparatus is capable of sweeping 175,000 to 180,000 square yards 
of pavement a day 

When a pick-up gang follows the broom, it should follow im- 
mediately , at the worst, not more than a few hours should elapse 
between the brooming of a street and the gathering of the material 
which has been left in the gutters. Otherwise as soon as the ma- 
terial becomes dry it is scattered over the street by wind or traffic, 
and much of the work which has been done is lost Sometimes, 
however, the stroke of a machine, or what is left of it, is allowed 
to lie in the gutters eighteen to twenty-four hours, or longer, 
after the machine has passed 

Squeegee machmes are for use on large areas of smooth pave- 
ment which are already comparatively clean The squeegee is 
built on nearly the same principle as the machine broom, the chief 
difference being that a cylinder with spiral rubber flaps is sub- 
stituted for the broom Such a machine is generally operated by 
teams and should be preceded by a sprinkling machine which 
completely softens the dirt In order to clean efficiently, several 
machines should be used, depending upon the street width. An 
excellent use for the squeegee has been found in districts where 
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oiiAP automobiles are commonly parked during the day and where the 

streets are paved with wood block In such districts it is practically 

impossible to remove the grease and dirt stuck to the pavement by 
means of a flusher machine, although flushing assists in loosening 
tins mateiial. Under sueli conditions, the only mechanical equip- 
ment which appears to be adapted to the work is the squeegee 
This equipment can be used also along the gutters as an auxiliary 
to flushing 

’imnti Speaking generally, flushing is the cleaning method whieli pro- 
flushing duecs best results However, it must be supplemented by other 
methods and is not adaptable to all conditions Successful ma- 
chine flushing requires careful consideration of several important 
factors A flusher, when horse-drawn, becomes inefficient as it 
empties, due to decrease in pressure, which defect can be remedied 
only by the installation of a separate motor for maintaining the 
pressure If the flusher is motor-driven, pressure may be regulated 
by the driving motor, but it is advisable and really proves most 
offlcient to install a separate pressure motor, because of irregu- 
larity in driving speed As regards the nozzles, at least two 
should be operated at the same time with a discharge pressure of 
about forty pounds per square inch Pressure gauges are neces- 
sary, in Older that the driver may check this item. The speed of 
a flusher varies from eight to ten miles per hour They are 
operated in gangs, the number depending upon the street width. 
Two flushers are satisfactory on a forty foot street. About 100,000 
square yards of pavement can bo cleaned in a day. Hose or hand 
flushing IS economical for flushing comparatively small areas, and 
is used in both large and small cities. The method is most efficient 
in some respects but requires a tremendous amount of water. How- 
ever, many cities have little faitb in hand flushing, since its effec- 
tiveness depends entirely upon the capabilities of the men handling 
the hose. 

Flushing methods of either type cannot always be used, for 
the sewerage system must have sufficient capacity and rapidity of 
current to remove street dirt poured into it, and even under these 
circumstances coarser refuse should be removed by other methods ; 
a large amount of inexpensive water must be available, and local 
conditions with respect to traffic, pavements, and character of 
refuse must be suitable 

ffweeping Hand sweepmg must always be used to supplement machine 
sweeping and flushing. Two principles should govern the use of 
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tlie metliod — all material should be removed at the nearest possible 
point to its place of origin, and it should be removed as soon as 
possible after it is deposited Under obsolete methods a patrolman 
was assigned to a definite area and required to make a certain 
numbei of trips a day over it The proper method is to assign 
the man to a certain area and have him first remove the most con- 
spicuous deposits of the preceding night This having been done 
over the entire area, the patrolman should then collect the less 
offensive refuse 

The factors determining the efficiency of hand sweeping are the 
efficiency of the labor employed, the quantity of dirt deposited, the 
amount and kind of traffic (the sweeper should sweep against 
traffic as a safety precaution), the kind and condition of pavement, 
and the different classes of occupancy such as industrial, business, 
residential, and tenement The areas that can be kept clean by 
a hand sweeper range from 2,000 to 25,000 square yards and are 
varied by type of district and kmd of pavement The equipment 
of a hand sweeper usually consists of an easily transported band- 
wagon which has a removable container, a push-broom with scraper 
attached, a short handled broom of the household type, and a hand- 
scraper or lightweight steel scoop 

Unpaved streets require treatment entirely different from paved 
highways. If such streets are properly dramed, they can be kept 
in good condition by periodic grading and surfacing, a hand 
sweeper occasionally picking up larger deposits such as sticks and 
paper. In the summer it is also desirable to lay the dust, which 
can be done by the use of oil, water, or salts Oil has been found 
efficient as far as dust settlement is concerned, but when first 
applied IS apt to prove disagreeable to both householders and 
traffic Eecently, calcium chloride has been much used, with good 
results, and it may prove to be the best method of dealing with 
the dust question 

Street sweepings, like other wastes, require disposal Many 
cities place sweepings on the city dumps, others have had some 
slight success in selling them to farmers for fertihzer, and still 
others have attempted to use them as filling material However, 
street refuse has little value as fertilizer and on account of odor 
and instability is also undesirable for fiUing, even when mixed 
with ashes In any event, sweepings should be dumped in remote 
regions so as not to become a public nuisance The vehicles used 
in conveymg the street waste to places of disposal are ordinarily 
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Uorse-drawri and contra! disposal or loading stations are desirable 
in order to reduce tbc length of haul by this slow-moving equip- 
ment Prom these central stations the accumulation may be trans- 
ported to the disposal point by steam or electric railroad, or by 
motor truck, at substantial reduction in costs. 

In general, the cost data obtainable with respect to street clean- 
ing activities are unsatisfactory Pluetuating prices, varying 
standards of cleanliness, and different local conditions make com- 
parisons difficult and inaccurate Also, methods of keeping costs 
lack standardization and uniformity. 

Two principal types of organization may be applied to the work 
of street cleaning, and they may be designated as functional and 
geographical.’- Under the geographical organization, the super- 
vision of all the various activities is under one individual respon- 
sible for a particular area, under the functional organization, 
each activity is separately supervised, two or more individuals 
covering the same aica, each superintending a paiticular activity 
Or the organization may be both geographical and functional, i, e , 
functional within several large administrative areas, or functional 
with respect to certain activities and geographical for others ® Un- 
der both types coordination of the work must ultimately be super- 
vised by a responsible superintendent 

There are merits in each typo of organization In the functional 
type, each activity is placed in charge of a capable supervisor who 
can be held responsible for the proper exercise of liis authority, 
including coordination with the other activities In the geo- 
graphical type, responsibility within a given area is absolutely 
fixed and complete coordination is assumed, altliough the technique 
of supervision may not be as perfect Without attempting further 
analysis and comparison, it may be stated that the activities of 
street cleaning are not so technically diverse that one supervisor 
within an area cannot administer all of them. As a general prop- 
osition, therefore, the geographical type of organization is prac- 

’■Tho oigaawatioa and mothoda disonaaed in this chapter are suimnatized 
from Seport on the lieorgaimation of the Garbage md Streot-Gleaning 
Division of Detroit (1924) and numerous other reports on the collection and 
disposal of municipal wastes by the Detroit Bureau of Governmontal Research. 

'American railway systems aie organized largely on a functional basis with 
a single supervisor responsible for each principal activity, such as eiigiuoermg, 
maintenance of way, maintenance of rolling stock, etc., for the entire system. 
Occasionally an unusually large system may be divided first into several 
geograpliioal areas, as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has divided its 
Imes east of Pittsburgh and west of Pittsburgh However, even then certain 
administrative activities cover the entire system. 
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ticable and has the distinct advantage of fixing definite responsi- 
bility for cleanliness in a particular district 

At the head of the street cleaning department should be a 
chief superintendent, 'witli engineering training, aided by a plan- 
ning and educational division, and by an inspection corps. In 
street cleaning perhaps the most important duty of the superior 
officers IS planning the work in advance, such planning to be facili- 
tated by complete statistics of previous work, maps, and other data 
regarding the geographical divisions of the city. An inspection 
force IS necessary because as the area and quantity of the work 
to be supervised increases, it becomes more and more difficult for 
the supermtendent to get over the ground often or thoroughly 
enough to secure the information necessary for the proper admin- 
istration of the work The best plan is to have as many inspec- 
tors as there are districts By the occasional transfer of these 
inspectors from one district to another, comparison of methods 
and results is made easily possible and a general improvement 
and standardization of methods can be obtained Educational 
work IS also necessary because if the cooperation of the pubhc can 
be secured the task of cleaning the streets becomes less difficult 
Less litter wiU find its way into the streets, and the work will 
be correspondingly reduced. 

The advantages of the organization outlined are the elimina- 
tion of divided responsibility over a single area , a clear defimtion 
of the responsibihty of the vaiious officers, a concentration of 
supervision, and relief of the chief from details of routine work, 
with the result that better service is secured for the money spent 
and an organization is available that may be expanded without 
material change to meet new requirements. 

The removal of snow from city streets presents an important 
problem in many northern cities, especially in those communities 
having considerable vehicular traffic In such mumcipalities snow 
must be removed from the business district and on main thorough- 
fares The areas to be cleaned, the plan of organization, and the 
methods to be employed should be determined in advance of the 
winter season The areas decided upon must be districted and each 
district placed in charge of some definite individual, with an assign- 
ment of equipment and personnel Best results wiU. be secured 
by using the local street cleaning organization as a skeleton, filling 
in with casual labor as necessary For such labor, provision must 
be made for mittens, hot coffee when temperatures are low, and 
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payment at the end of each day’s worlc The contract method 
of removal should be avoided, but when it is necessary to use 
contract teams and trucks, such equipment should be provided 
for well ahead of emergency requirement 

Two principles should govern the work of snow removal — 
first, the snow sliould be gotten out of the way in the shortest 
possible time compatible with reasonable cost, and second, traffic 
should be interfered with to the least possible extent To these 
ends, the woik of removal should begin immediately after the 
commencement of snowfall and the operation should be continuous 
until the required district is cleared of snow Cooperation of the 
wcatlior bureau should be secured to obtain forecasts of heavy 
snowfall 

The methods used in removal must bo determined by local cir- 
cumstances Ordinarily the snow will be plowed into windrows 
with road scrapers, and removed by wagon or truck. Such vehicles 
are usually loaded by hand, although cities are now using me- 
chanical loadeis Hand piling may be used, particularly on streets 
with parked automobiles, but is relatively expensive Machine 
brooming may be used if the snow is not too wet and deep. Where 
sewer manholes are available at convenient intervals, snow may 
be scraped directly into them without piling. Flushing is occa- 
sionally used, but only during rising temperatures for removing 
slush. 

When snow must be carted away, the principal requirement 
in the interest of both economy and speed of removal are nearby 
places of disposal These facilities may be a public dump, or any 
low place with adequate drainage, or preferably a body of water, 
easily accessible and into which the snow may be dumped without 
reshoveling Disposal in sewers is ideal when conditions permit 
Manholes properly constructed for dumping must bo placed at 
convenient intervals, and the size, gradient, and flow of the sewer 
must be sufficient to carry off the material dumped, without clog- 
ging. When physical conditions permit, new sewers constructed 
in the downtovm section of a city, should be designed to allow 
their use for snow removal purposes. 

The collection and disposal of domestic and industrial refuse 
is a matter of municipal housekeeping which is being considered 
more and more as an engineering problem. With the increase in 
urban population and the corresponding increase of wastes, rudi- 
mentary methods have become inadequate to meet the requirements 
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of both convenience and health The public is quick to criticize 
an administration that leaves the alleys choked with ashes, rub- 
bish, and decaying household wastes, to become unsightly and 
annoying breeding places for rats and flies Aside from msthetic 
consideiations, public health requires that garbage and refuse 
be removed lapidly and disposed of in such a manner as not to 
become a nuisance. 

Aside from street sweepings and snow, already discussed, 
mumcipal wastes consist of garbage, ashes, and rubbish Garbage 
consists of rejected animal and vegetable matter from the kitchen 
and market. Ashes are limited m general to household ashes, those 
from industrial establishments not being included Rubbish in- 
cludes buUcy materials that cannot be classified under any other 
term, such as cans, metal, paper, old boxes, furniture, bottles, 
grass, leaves, hedge trimmings, and similar materials Small dead 
animals are generally treated as garbage, large dead ammals re- 
quire special consideration 

The determination of the average quantity of each class of 
waste matter is important in deciding upon the proper and suitable 
methods of collection and disposal, and these quantities will vary 
throughout the year, and from year to year. In an ordinary city 
having a population of 25,000 or more, the average amount of 
garbage is about one-half pound per person per day, with an 
upward tendency The average number of pounds of garbage per 
person in large cities will range from 150 to 250 pounds a year 
Average production of ashes and rubbish in an urban community 
IS in the neighborhood of four-tenths of a cubic yard per person 
per year The seasonal variation in the quantities of waste requires 
careful consideration on the part of the admimstrator Based upon 
percentage of the average, the monthly variation for garbage will 
range from about sixty-eight percent in February to 146 percent 
in August, with July, August, and September as the months of 
heaviest production because of the bullcy and green vegetables 
that are in season Therefore, more frequent collections during the 
summer months are necessary In winter the quantity of ashes 
IS usually double that of the summer The rubbish ratio is about 
the reverse^ 

For disposal purposes, the composition of garbage must also be 
known Garbage produced by urban populations contains about 
seventy percent water, three percent grease, twenty percent other 

* See Hemg and Greeley, op mt , and other authorities for detailed tables. 
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animal and vegetable matter, and seven pjereent general rubbish. 
These relative percentages vary according to both season and local- 
ity Grease content is an important item, and the high production 
o£ grease present in the garbage of American cities is losponsible 
for the development of the garbage reduction processes in use in 
this country. 

There are two principal systems of collection — the separate and 
the combined. In deciding which system is to he adopted by a 
community, the method of disposal and the general attitude of 
the people must ho given consideration This latter element is 
most important, since the approval of the public is absolutely 
essential to reasonable ease of administration The separate system 
means that garbage, ashes, and rubbish are each collected sepa- 
rately , and it is used when the garbage is disposed of by reduction, 
by incineration, or is fed to hogs The ashes arc used for filling 
low places and the rubbish is sorted and the bulk of it either 
dumped or burned Under the combined system, the garbage, 
ashes, and rubbish are usually mixed and collected together. This 
system is used when all waste is disposed of by dumping or by 
certain types of incineration Or there may be a separate collec- 
tion of ashes and the combined collection of rubbish and garbage. 
This system has been adopted when the garbage and rubbish are 
disposed of by incineration and the ashes are used for fill. The 
general practice in the United States is to collect the garbage 
separately, and either to combine or separate the collection of 
ashes and rubbish 

Several plans of collection have been used in this country 
Under the licensed collector system, certain individuals are licensed 
by the city to collect and dispose of wastes, arrangements being 
made by the collector with each householder to pay for the service. 
Or collection may be by contract with the municipality Provision 
is made that the city pay a fixed amount annually for services, oi 
that a certain schedule be paid by the householder, or that the con- 
tractor pay a certain sum to the city for the privilege of collecting, 
charging the householder for the service In other words, the 
contractor may he paid wholly by the city, by special assessment, 
or directly by the householder. This contract system has been 
employed to a large extent. 

The most desirable method is municipal collection, under which 
the city coUeets and disposes of the wastes, making a charge for 
the service only when collecting industrial rubbish. Oh the whole, 
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the service can be perfoimed more cheaply and efficiently by the 
city and is a task which most cities should assume Direct and 
indirect costs consideied, municipal service is far cheaper and 
more satisfactory Municipal opeiation elevates the service fiom 
the level of a money-making scheme, the householder is relieved 
of the buiden of dealing with a contractor, and more care is apt 
to be taken to protect streets and alleys from dumpings, and to 
insure that collections are made No matter what system is 
adopted, an independent inspection force should be maintained by 
the city and all ordinances and rules enforced 

Treatment of the garbage by the householder is of some im- 
portance The general requirement under the separate system is 
that the garbage be placed in a standard container, which is usually 
a galvanized steel can of such size as to be easily handled by the 
collector The garbage should be thoroughly diained before being 
placed in the can and every can ought to be cleaned frequently 
Some cities having the incineration method of disposal require that 
the garbage be wrapped in paper before bemg placed m the can. 
In winter this wrapping prevents freezing of garbage to the can, 
and it always facilitates burning. As a rule, however, such a 
requirement is difficult to enforce The standard container for 
ashes and rubbish is the bushel basket Under the combmed sys- 
tem, ashes, rubbish, and garbage are placed in barrels or bins 
Since the most desirable and most used system in the United States 
is separate collection of garbage, the consideration of equipment 
and disposal will be from that viewpoint, assuming municipal 
collection. 

Garbage is collected either in tank wagons having a detach- 
able or dump tank, or in can rack wagons The tank wagon must 
be metalhc, fitted with covers, easily cleaned, and of such a height 
as to be convement for one man to empty a can into it, thus mini- 
mizing the strains common to the occupation Covers are neeessaiy 
to prevent the spread of bad odors, and a tarpaulin is most con- 
venient and effective for this purpose A tarpaulin is costly, weais 
out quickly, and grows dirty easily, but it does not rattle and 
permits expansion of the load during periods when the amount 
of garbage is at a maximum Steel and wooden covers are generally 
built in sections, but wear loose and are noisy and heavy Such 
covers are invariably left off when seasonal variation requires the 
overloading of wagons to maintain schedules, and the spiUing of 
garbage creates a decided nuisance. The capacity of tanlc wagons 
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vanes from one to four cubic yards, two or three cubic yards 
being a desirable content 

With the tank wagon system, the collector cariics the can from 
the yard, empties its contents into the wagon, and returns it to the 
yard. Sometimes a large bucket is eai nod into wlueli several cans 
are emptied befoie transferring to the wagon. In .some cities, 
without alleys, householders aio required to place their cans in 
front of the house at the curb Although this method saves time 
in QoUoctiou, it IS unsightly and disagreeable 

Under the so-called can system of collection, each wagon is 
fitted with a rack so as to carry a certain number of cans, and 
the collector leaves an empty can foi each full can he removes. 
The city must buy the cans and furnish two for each householder 
The advantages of such a system are that the einxitying process 
at the curb and the accompanying smells are avoided , the character 
of the service is less obvious , covers are not opened during trans- 
portation; and cans are washed regularly. The disadvantage is 
largely one of expense, since a limited number of cans can be placed 
on each wagon, the city must buy cans, and modern washing 
arrangements must be installed In small cities the can system 
has given excellent results, but for larger municipalities the tank 
wagon system seems to bo more desuable and less expensive 

The relative merits of horse-drawn and motor-driven vehicles 
for collection have furnished much material for discussion The 
data available indicate that for short hauls and frequent stops the 
horse-drawn vehicle is cheaper, but for long hauls and few stops 
the motor truck has the advantage A horse can be worked only 
one-half the time and travels slowly, approximating an average 
speed of three miles an hour. One man is sufficient for each wagon 
of average size, the number of horses depending upon the weight of 
the load. The motor truck can be used twenty-four hours a day 
and covers more ground, but usually requires one man in addition 
to the driver, and operates inefficiently when stops arc frequent. 
Speaking generally, motor vehicles are not effective for primary 
coUectiou. A combination of horse-drawn and motor-driven vehi- 
cles gives the best results in most cases, horse-drawn trailers being 
coupled in trains and moved by tractor at a tiansfer station,. 

The time of coUeetion in most American cities is during the 
day Some cities, notably New York, have attempted mght col- 
lections in aU districts, but night work was so distasteful to the 
collectors that they deliberately created unnecessary noise and 
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forced the abandonment of the scheme As a general rule, col- 
lections are made in residential districts during the daytime, and 
only in the business sections at night 

The number of garbage collections a week in the same district 
is determined by the amount of garbage Collections vary m the 
differ ent localities from once a week in the winter to two or three 
a week, and once a day in the business section, in the summer. 
This frequency is generally accepted as standard ^ 

No one type of wagon has been umversally adopted for the 
collection of ashes and rubbish The wagon capacity depends 
upon the length of haul and the topography of the city, a good 
average capacity being three to five cubic yards However, when 
ashes are collected separately from rubbish, it is possible to use an 
eight or ten yard wagon, or larger, for the latter, a fact that 
many city authorities fail to appreciate 

The number of men employed on each wagon depends upon the 
method of collection adopted. One plan employs one or two men 
in addition to a driver. Under the gang plan, however, a number 
of men precede a wagon down a street, placing receptacles at the 
curb for the driver to empty A similar gang follows the wagon, 
returning the receptacles to the yard 

Collections of ashes and rubbish are more frequent in winter 
than in summer, some authorities maintaimng that a minimum of 
two collections per month should be undertaken m the former 
season The use of motor trucks in conneetion with ash and rub- 
bish collection is governed by the same factors discussed with 
reference to the collection of garbage 

So many different factors affect the cost of collection that it is 
difficult to draw any general conclusions from figures available 
Local conditions, as usual, play an important part. The system 
of collection in operation, whether separate or combined, must 
also be considered. Further, the methods of figuring costs are 
not standardized, with the result that there is a great variation 
in reported expenditures Costs of collection vary from two to 
eight dollars a ton, with a tendency toward the higher figures 
Two factors determine the cost of collection — ^the cost of loading 
and the cost of hauling The cost of loading depends upon the 
method adopted — whether receptacles are removed from the curb 
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^ Profeasor William 0 Hoady of tlio University of Micliigan, believes that 
the minimum number of collections should be twice a week in winter, and 
three times a week in summer. 
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or tho premises, whether picked up by a collector and helper or by 
the gang system, whether collections are separate or combined, 
the frequency of collections, the density of population, and the cost 
of labor The cost of hauling depends upon the capacity of the 
wagon, the rate of travel, and the length of haul All of these 
elements should be noted in tlie establishment of a cost system in 
connection with this activity 

Ordinal ily, disposal of garbage is accomplished by one of the 
following means dumping into large bodies of watei , filling low 
ground, digging into the ground, feeding to animals, incineration,* 
and reduction 

Hauling by baige to sea or into lakes, or oven dumping over 
the hanks of streams, have been methods of waste disposal employed 
by New York City, on tho one hand, and by tlie smallest hamlets 
on the other None of these methods has proved satisfactory 
Wind, currents, tides, and high water almost invariably bring 
such wastes back as a nuisance or a sanitary menace to neighbors 
downstream, and this practice is now generally prohibited by 
health authorities 

Pilling in low ground, or the “sanitary fill” method of dispos- 
ing of garbage, may be classed as a pioneer piocess Swampy 
lands or gulleys are filled with a mixture of ashes, garbage, and 
rubbish, in layers, the garbage being treated with lime or other 
deodorant, the final oxidation of all decomposable matter being 
anticipated. This method has been used with some success in 
Chicago and may serve as an emergency measure. 

Digging into the ground is a similar makesliift method, The 
garbage is mixed with the top soil and plowed under. After lying 
unused for two or three years, a field may again be used for the 
same purpose. 

The disposal of garbage by feeding to animals is considered one 
of the three propei and scientific methods of disposal Seventy- 
five to one hundred hogs will consume a ton of garbage a day. 
The fear that disease may be spread by such feeding appears to be 
unfounded, since garbage-fed bogs are as healthy as other hogs, 
and much of the prevailing criticism is really directed against 
poor management rather than against any inherent defects in 
the method itself Loss of hogs due to disease can be reduced 
to a minimum through immunization. Garbage to he fed to 
hogs should be kept in separate containers and collected fre- 
quently, being considered as a useable food material. Cooking 
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of garbage before feeding is not advisable, the result being a poor, 
soupy material, difficult to feed, not liked by the hogs, and not 
calculated to make them thrive All feeding should be done on 
floors of limited areas that can be cleaned after every feeding 
The trough method of feeding requires an excessive amount of 
labor and is not desiiable At the end of each day, the refuse 
remaining on the feeding platform should be shoveled away and 
used as fertilizer In northern latitudes, to prevent freezing, pro- 
vision must be made for feeding under cover ^ 

During the past fifteen years, as a method of disposal, garbage 
reduction has been much used, discussed, and abused , and in some 
cases reduction plants have been shut down and sciapped as total 
losses Garbage reduction means the treatment of garbage as 
collected by cooking, and the extraction of the grease for com- 
mercial purposes Ordinarily, garbage contains about three per- 
cent grease, or sixty pounds per ton As an additional source of 
revenue from the process, the residue (after the grease has been 
extracted and the metal and broken crockery removed), known as 
tankage, has value as a fertihzer or fertilizer base The value of 
the grease, used in making cheaper grades of soap reached as 
high as fourteen cents per pound during the World War Since 
then, it has gone as low as two cents or less per pound, so that 
the profits from grease have been problematical The tankage is 
a source of profit in paits of the country where farmers and 
gardeners are educated to the value of strengthening their soil 
regularly. In other parts, the market is very unrehablo, at times 
being negligible 

The reduction method must be employed on a large scale, 
preferably in cities of over 100,000 population. Skilled supervision 
and operation and frequent replacements of equipment are neces- 
sary, and those who anticipate operation without these funda- 
mentals will often be disappointed in the performance of the 
plants. The odors inevitable in the reduction process necessitate 
the location of plants m the country, which increases hauling 

^ The city of Worcester, Maas , has been successful with this method of dis 
posal A report made by a special commission of that city, investigating the 
different methods of disposal, states "that the disposal by feeding is the most 
economical method, that the greatest intrinsic value of the garbage, the feed 
mg value, is made use of, that the garbage of Worcester cannot only be dis- 
posed of without cost but that the revenue from the sale of hogs has almost 
been suffloient to pay for the collection,” This report is rather too optimistic, 
but much can be said for the method when used under suitable circumstances 

The flesh of garbage-fed bogs is reported to be as sound as when corn is fed 
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charges. Efforts have been made to abate the ocl.or.s by chlorinat- 
ing the gases in tho base of the .smoke.staek, and with some suc- 
cess, but no plant has been rcndeied odorless The reduction 
process resuires the separate collection of garbage from other 
wastes, and a maximum of ten peicent of tin cans, bottles and 
other extraneous mattei is generally prescribed in contracts be- 
tween private reduction companies and municipalities 

There are two processes of reduction — ^the cooking process and 
the dry process In tho cooking process the garbage is placed 
in tanks and cooked for scveial hours under high steam pressure 
The garbage is then pressed, and from the resulting liquid the 
grease is eventually skimmed. The remaining liquid is evaporated, 
mixed with the .solid tankage remaining after the pressing jiroc- 
ess, and after drying is di.spo.scd of as low giddo fertilizer 

The dry iiroecss is based upon the use of a solvent A tank is 
filled with raw garbage and a solvent, which is a distillate of 
petroleum, is added. Steam is admitted into a jacket surround- 
ing tho tank and the solvent and water aie volatilized More 
solvent IS then pumped into the tank, which circulates continually 
through tho stirred garbage and dis.solves the grease Tho solvent 
IS drawn off, distilled, and the grease obtained The dry garbage 
remaining is tankage and is used as fertilizer With this process 
the tanlcage is said to be more valuable as a fertilizer and the 
odors are practically eliminated The cost of operation is greater, 
and there are some differences of opinion as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of tho two methods 

In larger cities, where garbage disposal is a major factor in 
sanitation, there has been a marked tendency toward incineration 
This is a reaction against the uncertainty of a profit by reduction 
methods, the long hauls ordinarily neeessary to roach reduction 
plants, and tho usual nuisance in tho locality of such plants The 
decision between a method that includes doubtful profits and some 
nuisance and one that is absolutely sanitary without nuisance and 
making no pretense to profit, is one that must be made by every 
growing community sooner or later 

Disposal of garbage by incineration has proved successful in 
many cities, and is paitieularly applicable to smaller communities. 
Incinerators are of two types — low and high temperature. Low 
temperature incinerators, frequently termed crematories, are usu- 
ally cheap of construction, lacking in durability, and inefficient of 
operation. The crematory requires a relatively large amount of 
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fuel, ground space, and labor In tbe crematory tbe temperature 
at tbe inlet of tbe stack is as low as 800 and 900 degrees Pabren- 
beit, resulting in incomplete combustion, and more or less nuisance 
from odors The destructor requires relatively less fuel, less ground 
area, and less labor Tbe destructor, or bigb temperature incin- 
erator, has a combustion chamber through which all gases must 
pass before entering the stack. This chamber permits complete 
combustion of all gases, the temperature never falling below 1,200 
degrees Pahrenheit, and also acts as a dust collector 

In incineration garbage may be burned by itself, using such 
fuel as IS necessary to bring the garbage into condition for combus- 
tion, or by utilizing rubbish as fuel For best results it has been 
found that separate collections of wastes are desirable, although 
experiments have been tried m which aU rubbish, including ashes, 
have been put through the incinerators with garbage. The results 
have been generally unsatisfactory, however, owing to the neces- 
sarily low temperatures .following the introduction of so much 
inert matter Incineration has not provided a solution for the tin 
cans and metal problem that is so vital in all processes connected 
with the disposal of municipal wastes The heat of the incinerators, 
despite claims that have been made, does not fuse the metals, and 
they appear in the ashes, making as much of a problem as ever 

If ashes are collected separately from rubbish, they should be 
used for filling low ground Much apparently useless land has 
been reclaimed in many cities in this manner without objectionable 
features If mixed with rubbish, the use of ashes for filling pur- 
poses IS not so desirable Rubbish should be sorted and then 
burned in an incinerator or disposed of on outlying city dumps, 
or its use in a garbage incinerator is very desirable Dumps for 
rubbish have not been looked upon with favor in recent years, as 
they are dirty, unsightly, create bad odors, and are an additional 
fire hazard. 

Several municipalities, mcludmg Washington and Buffalo, are 
experimenting with the salvagmg of rubbish, more as a means of 
reducing the amount of material hauled to the dumps than as a 
source of revenue Rubbish is collected at a central transfer 
station, dumped into bins from which it is spread, on a belt 
conveyor, and sorted for metal, cans, bottles, rubber, rags, paper, 
and wood. A ready market is found for baled cans, certain types 
of bottles, scrap metal, and rags Baled paper of the kinds found 
in rubbish is not so easily disposed of, and Buffalo is utilizing it 
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O HA P. for tho manufacture of paper board There is httle or no market 

for broken glass, or for rubber A large quantity of combustible 

rubbish can be burned in a cheap incinerator on the spot, without 
any offense whatsoever, or may be used to generate steam The 
balance, about one-half of the original bulk and weight, is hauled 
to the dumps. The installation expense of salvaging equipment 
IS very small, and the revenues have proved more than sufficient 
to pay the cost of sorting, leaving the saving in haulage as a 
not profit. 

Oorts of Any cost data on the several practical methods of disposal — 
feeding, incineration, and reduction, must be relative. The actual 
costs will be modified by local circumstances, and because of loose 
booldceepmg methods are difficult to obtain. For cities of moderate 
size, and including all cities of less than 100,000 population, in- 
cineration at high temperatures is the most feasible plan of com- 
bined garbage and rubbish disposal The initial cost of the plant 
will average $1,000 a ton daily capacity and the total operating 
cost, including depreciation, will be in the neighborhood of $2 25 
a ton, No revenue can be counted upon 

A reduction plant will cost about 12,000 a ton daily capacity, 
and the operating cost per ton will be somewhat higher than with 
incineration, say $2 50 to $2 75 a ton The revenue from the sale 
of products may total |4.00 per ton of garbage reduced, depending 
on the price of grease and tankage. However, in actual practice 
it is most lilcely that the operating costs will be higher, and the 
revenues smaller than any estimates made beforehand Extrava- 
gant claims are sometimes made on behalf of hog feeding as a means 
of disposal The initial cost is high, probably around $4,000 per 
ton daily capacity The cost of operation is not much, if any 
less, than other methods, and the revenues are about the same, so 
far as revenues can be calculated, considering the fluctuating price 
of pork. The profits to be made from garbage reduction alone 
are largely imaginary. Dunng the World War, the high price 
of grease enabled both private and municipal plants to receive 
substantial returns. Under ordinary circumstances, the returns 
cannot be expected to meet entirely the costs involved.^ 

‘Until 1923, Detroit delivered its garbage to a private reduotion company 
which disposed of the waste without charge to the city. A cancellation of the 
contract was forced by threatened bankruptcy. The new contract provides 
for payment by the city of $2 25 a ton, with a reduction of 10 cents a ton for 
every quarter cent increase in the price of grease above 6% cents a pound, 
Columbus, during 1922, oolloeted and reduced 26,736 tons of garbage fn its 
municipal plant. The cost of reduction was $146,252, an average cost per 
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These figures cover the cost of disposal only and not that of 
collection In estimating the entire cost of garbage removal in a 
city, the cost of collection plus the cost of disposal must be con- 
sidered Any profits made from disposal products should be con- 
sidered But, as a matter of fact, the coUeetion and disposal of 
garbage has never been' run at a profit, and the chances are it 
never will be. The best that can be hoped is to reduce costs to a 
minimum 

When it comes to the question of organization, local conditions 
must be considered in conjunction with the methods of coUeetion 
and disposal. A fairly satisfactory organization for collection is 
to divide the city into districts, with a transfer station located in 
each district. The length of haul should be such that a horse- 
drawn vehicle can make several trips a day without spending too 
much time in travel CoUeetion of garbage for the short or average 
haul should be by horse to the transfer station From each transfer 
station the accumulation of garbage should be hauled by motor 
truck or tractor to a central loading station In choosing the loca- 
tion of the transfer station, care must be taken that it is so situated 
as to prevent double hauling Some stations have been located 
in such a manner that a wagon has collected garbage and hauled 
it some five or sis miles to the station and then a truck or tractor 
has received these loads at the transfer station and hauled them 
back over the very same route to the central loading station, or 
place of disposal Such double hauling cannot be entirely avoided 
in aU cases, but should be reduced to a minimum The general 
rule to follow is the use of the horse for short hauls and the motor 
or tractor for long hauls In the outlying districts, collection by 
motor truck is econoimcal.‘ 

The number of trips made each day by collectors depends upon 
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ton of $6 47. From grease and tankage there was a revenue of $98,144, or 
$8 67 per ton These figures include no interest or depreciation oharges, and 
not all of the overhead expense connected with the operation of the reduction 
plant. Indianapolis, during 1923, reduced 22,098 tons of garbage under con 
tract with a private plant The operating revenue of the plant was $80,976 60 
and the operating expense, not including depieciation and interest, was 
$74,940 24, leaving a so called profit of $6,036 26 foi reduction only 

'For example, Indianapolis during the last eight months of 1923 collected 
18.321 tons of garbage at a cost of $54,569 78, oi $2 977 a ton, not including 
interest and depreciation Indianapolis presents no difficulties in topography, 
and these costs are based on a modem method of collection and transportation, 
t e , horses and aide-dump trailers for collection, and making the long haul by 
assembbng trailers m trains drawn by tractors and trucks. Columbus, Ohio, 
during 1922, collected 26,735 tons of garbage at a cost of $88,896 61, or $3 326 
a ton. 
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tie length of haul, the quantity of garbage to be collected, and the 
district in which collection is made A maximum of two trips a 
day appears to have become a standard in many cities, it making no 
difference whether the time taken for these trips is four hours or 
eight hours The collectoi figures that he is through for the day 
at the end of the second trip, but he always receives pay for a 
full eight-hour day. This habit should bo discouraged, and it 
brings up the question of productive time A man hired to collect 
garbage should spend his entire time in collecting and not half of it 
in riding on a wagon. It should bo possible to have men placed 
in a district whose sole duty is collection and have wagons driven 
to and from the stations by hired drivers No city has yet worked 
out such a plan, but it is likely that it will be developed in the near 
future Much more attention should also be paid to routing the 
collection forces so as to compel a reasonable day’s work. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


SBWEBAGm^ 

From an early stage of civilization, sewer systems have been Historical 
employed to remove samtary wastes from homes, public baths, and meat's 
industrial estabhshments For a long time, however, the use of 
sewers was limited, and sewage was disposed of by conducting 
it to adjacent low land or to a body of water where the dilution 
was so great as to reduce the danger of contamination In the 
main, early sewerage systems dealt largely with storm water, which 
was led ofE by means of shallow open drams in the center of the 
streets The relation of sewage disposal to public health was not 
generally recognized, and in some instances the inhabitants of cities 
took their water supply from contaminated sources As the number 
and size of cities increased, such instances were multiphed, with 
most serious results Modern sewerage science has developed prin- 
cipally m the last half century, coincident with a knowledge of 
sewage as a earner of disease, particularly of typhoid fever, with 
the general use of baths and indoor toilet facilities, with the large 
mdustrial use of water, and with the paving of streets which has 
facilitated the run off of ram and melting snow 

The sewage of a city may be thought of roughly as the used 
water supply of a community, containing the wastes of the human 
body, and certain domestic and mdustrial wastes, plus the run off 

^ See Leonard Metcalf and Harrison P Eddy, Amenom Sewerage Fraottoe 
^eGraw Hill, 3 vole, 1916), and Sewerage and Sewage Disposal (MoGraw- 
£L11, 1922) A number of recent books treat particularly of sewage disposal, 
including H B. Babbitt, Sewerage and Sewage Treatment (Wiley, 1926) , and 
L. P, Kinnicult, 0 E. A Winslow, and B W. Pratt, Sewage Disposal (Wiley, 

1919) A brief non-teohnical diseussion, but promoting a patented type of 
disposal, is W L. D’Olier, The Sanitation of Cities (The Sanitary Corporation, 

New York, 1921) A chapter on sewage disposal with an enuinoration of the 
methods employed in individual cities will be found in WP. Capes and 
Jeanne D Cfarpenter, Municipal BouseTeeeping (Button, 1918) A number of 
valuable reports have been issued on particular cities, and a more general 
study will be found m H H Wagenhals, E. J Theriault, and H .B Hommon, 

Sewage Treatment in the United States, a Meport on the Study of Fifteen 
Represmtatwe Plants (tj 8 Public Health Bulletin No. 132, July, 1923) 

For current reference, see Proceedings of the American Society for Mmioipal 
Improvements (annual), Puhlio Worhs (monthly). Engineering News Eeoord 
(weekly) , and The American City (monthly) . 
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of storms and such ground waters as may filter into the system 
The quantity of sewage varies from 100 gallons to upwards of 200 
gallons per person per day Roughly, the ratio of solid matter to 
liquids IS one part in one thousand, about one-third of the solids 
being in suspension and two-thirds in solution About one-half of 
the solid matter is organic, the other half being inorganic 

Two systems of sewage collection are in use, the separate and 
the combined. In the separate system domestic sewage is collected 
in small sewers and disposed of as the situation may require. Sur- 
face water and industrial wastes are collected by larger sewers and 
generally run into a river or other body of water In the com- 
bined system all sewage is carried through a single set of sewers. 
Both systems are in use, although the combined system is more 
general No categorical rules can be laid down as to when one or 
the other of the plans should be adopted, and the matter should be 
determined by the sanitary engineer, taking into consideration 
topography, amount and seasonal variation of rainfall, and other 
factors, including means of disposal This last factor is highly 
important. If all sewage must be subject to expensive treatment 
before disposal, the addition of immense quantities of surface 
water to sanitary wastes means an unreasonable increase in cost. 
Under some conditions this may be largely avoided by passing 
unusual flows of storm water around the disposal plant. 

"Whatever system of sewerage is used, it is imperative that 
it he designed by competent engineers who will give due com 
sideration to the numerous and important factors that must enter 
in— population, topography, drainage areas, rainfall, trade wastes, 
ultimate disposal, and other influences of an important and tech- 
nical character. The system must be designed to carry off the 
maximum quantity of sewage that may exist at any one time and be 
capable of expansion to meet expected growth of population. 
Certain of these factors can be calculated with reasonable accuracy ; 
others are a matter of hypothesis. However, a scientific design 
based on available facts, incomplete as they may be, is better than 
any “rule of thumb” proposals for meeting immediate needs. 
Milhons of dollars lie buried m useless or partly useless sewers in 
the streets of American cities because no real wisdom was shown 
in their planning. 

When a city is large enough to employ its own specialized 
engineering force, a competent engineer of sewer design is abso- 
lutely necessary. In cities where the steady employment of such a 
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person is out of the question, a contract witli a reputable engineer 
IS satisfactory and economical The practice of asking engineers 
for competitive bids for engineering services in connection with 
the design of sewers and disposal works has been mentioned m 
earlier chapters, and it cannot be too strongly denounced Inex- 
perienced engineers, expecting to be paid in experience, probably 
work for less than reputable firms will demand, but the taxpayers 
should not be required to stand the costs of such a system ^ 

The inspection of Sewer construction, as well as of other public 
work, is quite as important as the engineering design Inspection 
is an engineering function, and its purpose is to assure strict 
compliance with the plans and specifications of all materials and 
workmanship entering into the structure In the average city, 
inspectorial positions are too often considered an adjunct to the 
political machinery and as legitimate spoils of victory at the polls, 
to the detriment of sound construction work However, there is 
also a growing realization that faulty inspection pernuts faulty 
construction that may be ultimately a total loss. 

It IS the duty of the inspector to see that sewers are constructed 
to line and grade, to pass on the quality of sand, gravel, cement, 
brick, tile, and other materials used, to see that the mixtures of 
concrete and mortar are as specified, and that they are mixed 
sufficiently long and thoroughly , that the ratio of water to cement 
IS proper , that the concrete is properly placed and rammed , and 
that when the specifications call for a three-ring sewer, three rings, 
and not two rings, are laid 

While the employment of engmeers as inspectors by a city may 
be out of the question for financial reasons, it is a fact that on 
many jobs the use of such trained men would be real economy. In 
selecting inspectors, whether they are engmeers or not, care should 
be taken that the applicant knows something about the work he 
is to inspect, that he wiU be on the job when work is under way, 
that he is honest, and that he has the courage and skill to get 
good work from the contractor, or failing that to report faulty 
work with the utmost fidelity 

The choice of materials for a sewerage system is a matter for 
economic consideration and will be determmed largely by local 
conditions For sewers of twenty-four inches or less in diameter, 

^ The design and construction of sewer systems is sometimes more economical 
when a number of neighboring cities can be treated as a unit For a discussion 
of the subject of metropolitan districts, sea Thomas H Reed, op Ctt., Chap 
XVIII. 
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vitrified clay pipe is almost universally used, though of late years 
concrete pipe of small diameter has been made and is giving 
satisfaction, unless the sewage is strongly acid Vitrified clay pipe 
can bo had in sizes up to forty-two inches in diameter, as can all 
the necessary pieces, such as crosses, tees, “Y’s,” slants, etc As 
a result, the process of laying this pipe is simple and rapid. The 
larger sizes of vitrified pipe usually require concrete backing to 
give them sufficient strength to resist earth pressure. Por sewers 
of larger size, hard burned brick has always been the most popular 
construction material, because of its cheapness and its resistance 
to scouring action and to acids. The size of the sewer and the 
character of the soil in which it is laid will determine the number 
of “rings,” of courses of brick, required Segmental blocks made 
of vitrified clay or of concrete are sometimes used m sewers of 
between thirty inches and nine feet in diameter, or even larger. 

Concrete, however, is becoming a more popular and economical 
material for sewer construction, as more is learned concernmg its 
properties and the technique of proportioning and placing it Ob- 
jections may be raised because of the action of acids. The prob- 
ability of such action becoming so destructive on a large sewer 
that the structural integrity is threatened is small, though it may 
affect the friction in a sewer of any size In the smaller sizes of 
concrete pipe the action of acid may affect the strength of the pipe, 
and for tins reason great care must be taken that the concrete 
variety is not used where there is any likelihood of an acid sewage. 
The almost universal distribution of aggregates suitable for good 
concrete, and the standardization of portland cement, together with 
the development of mixing and conveying machinery and the 
standardization of steel, makes the use of concrete for sewers of the 
larger sizes a very attractive plan ^ 

For open trenches, the trenching machine is largely replacing 
the pick and shovel method of former days, although for unusual 
depths the older methods continue to be used. 

When the size of the sewer requires a trench wider than about 
three feet, steam shovels, drag line buckets, and other digging 
equipment, together with industrial railways and trains, are used 
for moving the excavated spoil. In the case of trenches of excep- 
tional width, say of twenty feet or more, care must be taken 


* The Oonnoxs Creek sewer in Detroit, the largest in the world, is of three 
reinforced concrete barrels, each apprOximatelj seventeen feet by fifteen feet in 
cross section. 
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that the excavated earth is not piled so high as to cause caving 

of the sides With large sewers m business or residenital streets, 

it IS often advantageous to utilize tunnelling This is done by 
sinlcmg a shaft in the street to the proper grade, and in the line 
of the tunnel, and installing hoisting and conveying apparatus 
Prom the bottom of the shaft, excavation is earned on in both 
directions, the excavated earth being conveyed up the shaft and 
dumped into waiting trucks for transportation to the dump 
As excavation and construction progress, industrial track is laid 
in the tunnel for moving all waste earth and construction material 
Tunnel work is generally arranged so that the brick or concrete 
work of one shift of workers will approximately equal the excava- 
tion done by the other shift This i educes the necessity for the 
elaborate and permanent timbering which will he necessary if 
the tunnel is left open for any considerable time In some soda, 
work must be done under air pressure to keep out water and sand 
In rock, blasting is of course necessary 

The cross section of the sewer may be varied in many ways, ^“tions 
the form being governed by local conditions The circular sewer 
is most common, since it encloses a given area with a minimum 
perimeter, affording the highest velocities when flowing half full 
or more The oval and the horseshoe section are much used 
whenever the dry weather flow is small as compared to the storm 
flow. Other sections, not so much used are the “U” shape, semi- 
circular, and rectangular These sections are required on flat 
grades in which the bottom of the sewer must have a large cross 
section to secure sufficient rapidity of flow 

In laying out a sewerage system, the engineers determine as 
part of the design the lines and gradients at which the work is to 
be constructed It is of great importance, therefore, that the 
field work of setting line and grade stakes be most carefully done, 
and that in the construction the work be brought accurately to 
the marks established Irregularities in construction cause de- 
creased capacity and add to the expense of maintenance Uni- 
formity of grade is desirable If a city lies in hilly or broken 
districts, it may be advantageous to separate drainage districts 
by large mtercepting sewers, thus making it possible to establish 
relatively uniform grades over each district The velocity of 
sewage should be sufficient to keep a sewer flushed when flowing 
half full, or at a rate of about two feet per second, and the grade 
that wiU provide such velocity varies inversely with the diameter 
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of the aewer These grades are ustially expressed in feet and 
decimals per 100 feet of sewer. If the velocity provided is insuffi- 
cient, the sewer must be cleaned and flushed periodically. 

When vitiifled clay pipe is used, it is necessary, in addition to 
seeing that only sound pipe is laid, and accurately to line, to 
have a rigid inspection of the joints The sewer must be tight 
to prevent the pollution of ground waters by leakage of sewage, 
to prevent ground waters from infiltrating into the sewer, and to 
prevent roots from entering the sewer and eventually blocking 
it. For this purpose cement joints are commonly used, and care 
must be taken to wipe the cement flush and smooth with the inside 
of the pipe With a rigid point of this type the mortar may crack 
in case of settling, and for this reason more flexible packing is 
sometimes employed, particularly a mixture of sulphur and sand. 
Asphalt and tar joints are satisfactory, except in sewers carrying 
hot water, and there are a number of patented compositions hav- 
ing the general characteriatics of asphalt without its low melting 
point. 

A manhole is a vertical cylinder or conical shaped shaft of 
brick or concrete built from the sewer to the surface, and pro- 
vided with a cast iron frame and cover It is designed to admit 
a man into the sewer for the purpose of inspection or cleaning 
Ordinarily there is no change in the grade of. the sewer at the 
manhole However, if the sewer has a steep gradient and it is 
desirable to reduce the velocity of the sewage a vertical offset will 
be installed, % e , the sewer outlet from the manhole will be lower 
than the inlet This type is called a drop manhole In small 
sewers, if the grade is changed, it should always break at the man- 
hole. Manhole castings consist of a circular iron base and a cover. 
The base rests on the top of the masonry , the lid or cover, usually 
perforated for ventilation, fits inside a flange flush with the street 
surface. 

A catch basin is a vertical shaft, placed in the gutter or 
just back of it, for the purpose of permitting surface water to 
get to the sewer through an inlet without carrying aU. of the street 
dirt into the sewer with it. This is accomplished by carrying the 
catch basin several feet below the inlet of the sewer Water flowing 
in from the street falls to the bottom of the basin, loses its velocity, 
and drops the sand, mud, and other matter to the bottom This 
gradually accumulates, necessitating the cleaning of the basin. 
The removal of this foreign matter reduces the likelihood of its 
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clogging the sewer and consequently removes a source of much 
expense. Since flushing is the most effective method of cleanmg 
streets, and is becoming more popular, catch basins are to be re- 
garded as essential accessories to sewerage systems Care must 
be exercised, however, that the catch basin is not utilized by the 
street cleaning gangs as a receptacle for street sweepings and litter 
that do not belong there. 

In a flat country where the question of grades is a vital one, 
it IS often necessary to pump sewage to a higher level in order 
to get it to an outfall or treatment works or to get it over obstruc- 
tions Until the development of the centrifugal pump, the plunger 
pump was used extensively foi this purpose Centrifugal pumps 
for sewage should have sufficiently large clearances to give free 
passage to rags, paper, and other solid matter The sewage ejector 
IS much used when only a small lift is necessary In this machine 
the sewage flows into the pot or shell through an inlet. "When 
the pot IS filled, a flat valve opens, admitting air under pressure, 
which drives the sewage out through the discharge pipes. Check 
valves prevent back flow from the discharge lines when the pot is 
being ffiled, and also prevent back flow into the inlet when it is 
discharging 

Explosions in sewers may be due to sewer gas, artificial or 
natural gas, inflammable waste, gasoline, and similar volatile 
materials Leaky gas mains, from which gas filters through the 
ground and into the sewers, have been the source of many serious 
explosions Sewer gas itself will ordmarily pass off, if the man- 
holes are properly ventilated Smce the use of the automobile 
has reached its present proportions, the discharge of waste gaso- 
line and oil from garages has become a real menace, and it is 
customary in aU cities to have ordinances forbidding the discharge 
of such wastes mto sewers The gases explode when a flame is in- 
troduced, and hghted paper should be dropped into any sewer 
before investigation is attempted with an open lamp. Sparks 
from electric railway tracks and sparks from stray currents in the 
many underground conduits carrying electric cables are the direct 
cause of many explosions. 

In order that sewers may be at aU times in condition to main- 
tain the flow for which they were designed, frequent inspections 
are necessary. Wherever any accumulation of gravel, sand, do- 
mestic sewage, or other wastes is found, it should be immediately 
removed and the cause of the accumulation corrected. Rough 
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cement at joints is a common souiee of trouble, although tree roots 
growing through minute crevices in joints are the most frequent 
causes of sucli stoppages During the dry weather flow, inspection 
should be particularly tlioiough, since in such peiiods stoppage 
may occur most easily by a deiiosition of insoluble matter When 
the lieavy flow of the rainy period sets in such stoppages may 
result in incalculable damage to property Repair gangs should 
be available at all times, in addition to the regular inspection 
and cleaning gangs Catch basin cleaning may be a function of 
the sewer cleaning and repair division or of the street cleaning 
division The latter seems most logical, for the reason that the 
removal of street dirt is a function of that division This activity 
IS most important, particularly before the seasons of heavy thunder 
storms in autumn and thaws in the late winter 

The natural and easiest way of getting rid of the wastes con- 
signed to sewers is to conduct them to the nearest large body of 
water and discharge them into it The danger to health that comes 
from the domestic use of water so contaminated with sewage has 
boon mentioned Untieated sewage contains unnumbered germs 
of many varieties Some of these are entirely haimless, but others 
are pathogenic, i e., causing disease Among these pathogenic 
germs is the typhoid baciUus, and a community that utilizes for 
domestic purposes a water supply contaminated by domestic sew- 
age will bo subject to typhoid fever in endemic form. A rough 
test for the purity of domestic water is the presence of colon bacilli, 
which are easily identified. These germs are not in themselves 
harmful, but they indicate the presence of other germs of human 
source that may be dangerous. 

The relationship between sewage disposal and water supply is 
evident Frequently the water supply of a city is contaminated 
by sources beyond the immediate control of the local administrator. 
More often such contamination comes from local pollution In 
such mstances the administrator can solve the problem by either 
water or sewage purification, or both. It is scientifically possible 
to purify water of any degree of contamination, just as it is 
scientifically possible to do the same with sewage. It is economical 
and practical to do neither Water poUuted to a certain extent 
may be purified in large quantities at reasonable cost by processes 
that are now available Similarly, the bacterial content of sewage 
may be materially reduced So the admimstrator utilizing con- 
taminated water for domestic purposes may at first remove such 
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contanunation by a simple process If the contanunation increases, 
more complicated and expensive methods will have to be employed 
Finally the limit of economic practicability is reached, and it 
becomes necessary to lessen to some degree the amount of pollu- 
tion This may be done at first by a simple treatment of the 
sewage, such as the removal of the coarser suspended and floating 
material, followed later by complicated and expensive methods. 
Or both processes may be undertaken at the same time 

No definite standards have been set up as to the maximum 
pollution of water that may be safely permitted before the source 
of pollution should be modified The International Joint Com- 
mission, which investigated the boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada, reported that when water used for 
domestic purposes carried an average yearly count of more than 
500 colon bacilli per 100 cubic centimeters, or was seriously con- 
taminated td any extent for more than one-half of the time, it 
was dangerous as a source of supply even when filtered How- 
ever, this IS no absolute standard Cities along the Ohio river 
have been successfully purifying water containing as many as 
16,000 colon bacilli per 100 cubic centimeters One authority has 
stated recently that with coagulation, single stage sedimentation, 
filtration, and ehlormation, raw water contaimng 8,000 B coli per 
100 cubic centimeters may be used. Where sedimentation in two 
separate stages is employed, the efficiency of purification is m- 
creased so that raw water with a B eoh index in excess of 10,000 
for lOd cubic centimeters is not unsafe If only chlorination is 
undertaken the permissible limit should be 1,000 to 1,200 B coli 
per 100 cubic centimeters ^ The entire problem is one of medicine, 
engineering, and finance, and each commumty should approach 
the question of a pure water supply advised by the most com- 
petent specialists that can be secured 

In the chapter dealing with water there is some consideration 
of practical methods of purification'' Therefore discussion here 
is restricted to the means available for purifying sewage WTiile 
a number of special processes are utilized for this purpose, many 
of them are based on the general principle of providing sufficient 
oxygen for the biological activities to proceed umnterruptedly. 
The bacteria of soil and water, if given plenty of oxygen, wiU 

'From J K Hoskms, ‘^Eelation between Stream Pollution and Extent of 
Sewage Treatment Eequired,” Amerxom City, XXXIV, 254 (March, 1926). 
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completely oxidize putrcscible organic matter into simple inor- 
ganic compounds that are not putrescible. Other systems reduce 
the amount of oxygen in order to facilitate anairobie action 

The determination of the proper treatment of sewage for any 
community is a problem by itself and one of great technical com- 
plexity It is not a problem with which a layman can make much 
progress , none but experienced and competent sanitary engineers 
should bo employed to handle problems of such vital importance 
to the health of the community ^ 

Dilution is the natural, easy, and cheap method of sewage 
purification, provided the volume of water utilized is sufficient, 
although the existence of bathing beaches or oyster beds may make 
some treatment necessary despite practically unlimited dilution 
In any event, before any sewers are laid, a thorough study of the 
locality should be made in order that a treatment plant can be 
easily installed if needed 

Since the earliest use of sewers, it has been a practice to conduct 
sewage to areas of land where purification resulted by filtration 
through loamy and sandy soil This progress removes practically 
aU suspended solids, but not those in solution In other instances, 
the sewage has been conducted over agricultural areas for the 
purpose of enriching the soil The success of each plan depends 
upon intermittent inundation and opportunity for air to get mto 
the soil and aid in the processes of oxidation ^ 

The simplest method of removing the coarser solids in suspen- 
sion IS by screening Scieens are used to protect sewer machinery 
from injury, to remove unsightly matter from streams or from 
tanks in which sewage is treated, to reduce the amount of sludge 
setthng to the bottom of sluggish streams, and to remove a part 
of the fine suspended matter in addition to coarser materials. This 
diversity of use has led to a multiplicity of types of screens that 
may be installed, grouped roughly as racks, grates, and screens, 
each with many variations Such screens may be coarse or fine, 
though the distinction between coarse and fine screens is not clear. 
In general an opening in the screen of one-fourth inch seems to be 
the maximum for a fine screen. 

Bar screens, set in the sewer channel, are usually interposed 

‘Those who aie mtorested m the historical and technical development of 
sewage treatment works are referred to Metcalf and Eddy, Amenoan Sewerage 
Fractwe, III. 

‘This latter plan has been used successfully in* Berlin, Germany, for nearly 
hall a contnry. 
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ahead of pumps or treatment plants and remove only the coarser 
matter that may clog the channel or stop the pumps. These are 
most frequently made of inclined bars, with a spacing varying 
from one-half inch up to four inches or more Such screens are 
cleaned by the simple process of rakmg occasionally by hand 

Other screens may be made of wire mesh or perforated plates 
and operated as belts, cylinders, or discs Belt screens are used 
extensively in England, to a less extent in Germany, and very 
little in America. Of the cylindrical seieens used in America, 
the Weand Segregator, the "Dorrco,” and the Tark are the out- 
standing types. The Reinseh-Wurl disc screen is much used m 
Germany, and to a considerable extent in the United States. The 
disc may vary from eight to thirty feet in diameter , it is inclined 
about fifteen degrees from the horizontal, and on it is a truncated 
cone on whose axis the disc revolves Both disc and cone are made 
up of perforated plates The lowest point of the disc is set at 
the invert ie., bottom of the sewer, and about one-third of the 
disc is above the sewage The revolutions of the disc bring the 
screened matter above the water line where revolving brushes 
scrape the screenings mto receptacles. It is essential that all fine 
screens be in duplicate at least, to allow for proper cleaning and 
maintenance without stopping the processes Where sedimentation 
processes follow, engineers are not agreed on the necessity for fine 
screens of these latter types 

Grit chambers are essential when there is a considerable amount 
of inorganic matter in the sewage, usually sand and gravel The 
presence of such matter retards the biological action, hence it is 
usual to enlarge the channel of the sewer where it enters the treat- 
ment woiks to reduce the velocity of the sewage, and to depress 
the bottom of such enlargement to provide a receptable for the 
settled detritus There should be at least two such chambers at 
every treatment works, to provide uninterrupted service and to 
give opportunity for cleaning Being almost entirely inoiganie, 
the material removed from the grit chamber may be placed on any 
spoil bank. Occasionally skimmers are provided for the removal 
of oil and grease 

For the more complete removal of the suspended solids in 
sewage, sedimentation tanks have been used for many yeais, and 
in a number of types For the protection of bathing beaches and 
sheUflsh beds from bacterial contamination, and for an easier and 
cheaper dismfection, a purer efduent than is possible by screening 
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may be obtained by sedimentation The efficacy of any type of tanlc 
will vary witli the eharaetor of the sewage, as determined by the 
industrial waste and the storm water in it Tanks may be de- 
signed foi mteimittent action, termed “fill and dram” operation, 
and also for continuous operation The size and shape of tanks 
varies, and they are built both circular and rectangular, and for 
both vertical and horizontal flow 

Yertical sedimentation tanks wore first used in Germany, and 
those introduced into America at the Columbian Exposition of 
1893 were modelled after the tanlcs at Dortmund The operation 
of plain sedimentation rests upon a sufficient checking of the rate 
of flow of sewage, so that suspended solid matter will settle quickly, 
and wherever such tanks are operated provision must be made for 
uninterrupted operation and for the prompt removal of the residue 
called sludge 

Where further and more complete action than the mere removal 
of the larger part of the suspended solids is necessary, tanks for 
the decomposition or digestion of the organic matter are con- 
structed. The general plan is the same as that of the plain sedi- 
mentation tank, but provision is made to hold the sludge until 
biological action has completely changed its character. The first 
of these processes utilizes the septic tank. In this tank, which is 
covered and has traps at the inlet and outlet, the work is per- 
formed by amorobic action, micro-organisms working in the dark 
without air, the solids being precipitated and many of them lique- 
fied. Gases of decomposition lift the sludge, sometimes to such 
an extent that it forms a scum The patents on this process were 
Vigorously defended and few installations of magnitude have been 
made in this country. Septic tanks produce offensive odors and 
the effluont is subject to undesirable changes often requiring addi- 
tional treatment before it is safe to discharge it into waterways, 
conditions also furnishing grounds for dislike 

The Travis tank was developed in England and consists of a 
horizontal tanlc divided into three longitudinal chambers by parti- 
tions extending inward from near the sides at the bottom, and 
almost meeting at the top Narrow openings at the bottom allow 
the passage of sludge from the outside compartments to the 
inner one along the floor, which slopes toward the center of the 
tanlc It IS the theory of the Travis tank that sedimentation wiU 
take place m the outer chambers, the sludge flowing into the 
center and there decomposing. The sewage in general is therefore 
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kept away fiom the decomposition and flows off without those in- 
gredients that make it offensive. Sewage requires about three 
hours detention m these tanlcs and is given a secondary treatment 
in contact beds. 

In 1905 a Travis tank was begun by the Emscher Drainage 
Board of Germany, but completion was prevented by the death 
of the engineer in charge His successor, Imhoff, realized that 
the sewage should be got to the tank much fresher than was possible 
with the Travis system, and hence he designed a tank that bears 
his name and is known also as the Emscher tank The Imhoff 
tank IS designed so that the gases and scum generated in digestion 
do not come in contact with the sewage passing through. This 
tank consists essentially of two V-shaped tanks, one above the other 
The bottom of the top tank, which is the sedimentation tank, is 
provided with slots through which the setthng may slide to the 
lower or digestion chamber, but through which no gas may rise 
Sludge remains m the digestion chamber for periods varying from 
a few weeks to several months, depending on local conditions 
When removed, the sludge is innocuous and the cost of its removal 
is very much less than in other tanks This tank was the first 
two-story tank of note and gained immediate popularity in 
America 

The aeration of sewage to promote the oxidation of organic 
matter has been made the subject of experimentation smee 1882, 
but not until 1910 did the aeration of sewage in tanks receive 
any attention in this country Previously, the aeration had been 
done in filters. Since 1910 experimentation along this line has 
developed a new process of treatment called the activated sludge 
method The objects of aeration are to supply to the sewage an 
ample amount of oxygen for the aerobic action of bacteria, and 
to agitate the contents of the tank sufficiently to insure continuous 
and intimate contact of the activated sludge particles with all the 
sewage For these purposes air is pumped into the tanks, varying 
from one-half a cubic foot to one and three-quarters cubic feet 
per gallon of sewage Sometimes the introduction of the air 
produces sufficient agitation, sometimes mechanical agitators are 
used. Aeration is necessary only until the sludge is "ripened.” 
The suspended and colloidal matter collects in small masses and 
comes in contact with all parts of the hquid These little masses, 
or "flooouli,” contain great numbers of bacteria which live on 
the matter absorbed by and attracted to the sludge particles By 
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the bacterial action the organic matter is oxidized and the nitrogen 
converted into nitrates — which results in “activated” sludge 
This thoroughly ripened sludge is used in part to inoculate fresh 
sewage coming in, and after more sludge than is needed for such 
purposes is produced it is removed, dewatered, and disposed of. 

The fact that the tank treatments leave some finely suspended 
and colloidal matter in the effluent has led to the development of 
furtlier methods of treatment The most logical of these is tlie use 
of contact or bacteria beds. These beds are water-tight open tanks, 
filled with broken stone, cinders, coke, or other inert matter from 
one-half inch to one and one-half inches in diameter. The sewage 
IS allowed to flow into the contact beds until they are full, and 
remains there from one-fourth of a day to one day, the rate of 
operation depending on the strength of the sewage and the condi- 
tion of the beds. At the end of the period the effluent is run off 
and the bed is allowed to remain unused for a time The sewage 
bacteria located in the organic matter in the stones or other 
material increase rapidly and convert the organic matter in the 
sewage into more stable organic matter The settling solids and 
colloids are deposited in the contact bed material and retained 
there. This mateiial has to be removed, cleaned, and replaced at 
intervals of about five years The oxidizing power of the contact 
bed 13 based on ample quantities of oxygen, absorbed for the most 
part during the rest periods About one-half the cubic content of 
the tank is available for storing sewage, and this space is gradually 
reduced by accumulations 

Efforts to improve this process resulted in the ‘ ‘ trickling filter, ’ ’ 
which is similar to the contact bed This filter is from five to 
ten feet deep, nsing one and one-half inch stone. The sewage 
is applied as uniformly as possible to the surface of the rock through 
sprinklers or other means, but instead of standing quietly in the 
bed, the sewage trickles through the filter The sprinkler is 
allowed to operate for about five-minute periods, with ten-minute 
rest periods intervening. The bed absorbs oxygen continuously 
by this method of application The effluent passes through drains 
at the bottom and may be given a secondary sedimentation before 
its final discharge. Those filters are generally self -cleansing, which 
is an added advantage. The action during oxidation is essentially 
the same as in the contact bods. A phenomenon of this type of 
treatment is the periodic storage and discharge of the sohds created 
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by the process This discharge generally takes place during the 
first warm days of spring. 

Plain sedimentation for from six to twelve hours will usually 
remove fiom one-thiid to one-half of the suspended solids in 
sewage By adding chemical precipitants a greaf deal of the 
finer suspended matter and the colloids may be removed This 
treatment will pioduce a clear, colorless effluent containing but 
little suspended matter but much putrescible material The re- 
sults of sedimentation with chemical treatment are, therefore, not 
comparable to those of good filtration methods The cost of the 
treatment is high, and the tendency is always to use less chemical 
than is necessary This method does seem to have a real place 
in the treatment of industrial wastes The chemicals most fre- 
quently used are lime, alum, coppeias, feme sulphate, and aliimmo- 
ferric 

Sometimes when it is necessary to secure deodorization or a 
high degree of purification of sewage, the effluent is treated eleetro- 
lytically, or more often chemically, after the solids have been re- 
moved by one of the previously mentioned processes Or, if 
absolute freedom from bacteria is not necessary, chemical methods 
are effective and relatively inexpensive as a means of securing a 
reasonable degree of purification Sulphuric acid is extremely 
effective as a germicidal agent, but its use except in emergencies 
IS prohibited by its cost Copper sulphate has also been tried for 
this purpose but found less efficient and more expensive than 
chloride of lime The various combinations of chlorine, ^ e , chlo- 
rine gas, liquid chlorine, calcium hypochlorite, and sodium hypo- 
chlorite, have found very satisfactory application Calcium hypo- 
chlorite, 01 “bleach,” or chloride of lime, was first on the market 
and has been widely used Liquid chlorine is very much more 
convenient to use and on that account is finding favor generally ^ 
In cities in which considerable quantities of spent acids are dis- 
charged in connection with industrial wastes, the bacteria count 
of sewage is relatively small, and when streams into which sewage 
IS received drain over areas having limestone and iron deposits the 
bacterial content may be affected 

A serious problem following all of the sedimentation processes 
of sewage purification is the disposal of sludge The sludge pro- 
duced by an Imhoff tank wiU be from 300 to 750 gallons per 
'See p. 495 
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million gallons of sewage treated ; by cbeimcal preciinlation, abont 

5.000 gallons, and from the activated sludge treatment from 

3.000 to 6,000 gallons Under all conditions there is some putros- 
cible matter in sludge, and the water content ranges from seventy 
to ninety-nin^ percent The common method of drying sludge is 
to run it on sand beds and allow the moisture to seep away and 
evapoiate Prom these beds the sludge may be removed by hand 
or by excavating equipment and destroyed or used as a low-grade 
fertilizer Dewatering by pressing requires extensive equipment 
and IS an expensive operation Activated sludge contains more 
water than ordinary sludge, and this water is held tenaciously 
Yarious typos of machinery have been developed for dewatering 
sludge of this type, and sometimes sulphuric acid or alum is added 
to aid in the process Wliile the activated sludge has higher 
fertilizer value than the sludge of other settling tanks, the problem 
of marketing has not he solved However, it is not fair to make 
the marketability of sludge the criteiion by which the success or 
failure of the activated sludge method is determined. The test 
of any metliod is its efficiency in purifying sewage to a prede- 
termined standard. 
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Water is a first essential to the maintenance of aU life, and the 
conduct of human affairs has been largely infiuenced by its pres- 
ence or absence. The existence of springs, lakes, and streams has 
determined trade routes, the location of communities, and the pros- 
perity of nations The earliest congregations of peoples were 
doubtless in the vicinity of water supplies adequate to their needs, 
and so situated as to be easily protected from foes As com- 
munities increased in size, they sometimes outgrew their water 
supplies, and natural sources were supplemented by artificial 
means — by the digging of wells and the building of aqueducts and 
storage basins The ruined aqueducts of Athens and Rome testify 
to the early importance of water to civilized commumties, and to 
the well-being of these ancient nations. The Arabian civilization 
of Spain also had well engineered aqueducts built during the 
seventh, eighth, and mnth centuries. Medieval cities in Europe, 
however, were content to utibze the polluted streams along which 
they were built In those cradle ages of the northern races, how- 
ever, nearly every art of community living retrograded rather 
than progressed 

The scientific progress of the nineteenth century that so vitaUy 
modified industrial processes, making great cities necessary and 
possible, also facilitated the securing and distributing of water as 
a necessity of urban growth ^ Inventions made it possible to secure 

'American Water Works Association, Water Worles Fraotice (Williams and 
Wilkins, 1926), and F B Turnaanra and H L Bussell, Publ%o Water jSupphes 
(3d ed, Wiloy, 1924), treat in detail the subjects covered in this chapter. 
See also Bdward Wegmanu, Conveyanoe and Dutributwn of Water (Van 
Nostrand, 1918) Data as to water works practice in American cities will be 
found in the 19SS Mwwnfal Index, 878-409. Bor current reference, consult 
the Journal of the Amorwan Water WorJes Assocwtwn (monthly) , Journal 
of the New England Winter Worhs AssooiaUon (annual) ; Fubho Worlcs 
(monthly) , Engineering News~Eeoord (weekly) , the monthly water works and 
hydraulic issues of Engineering and Contracting, Watei Worlcs Engineering 
(semimonthly), and The American City (monthly). 

“Professor William 0 Hoad, of the tTniverSity of Michigan, makes the 
point that many oities; particularly those in the arid Western portions of the 
United States, are limited in growth because of an absence of adequate water 
supply 
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water cheaply and in abundance the steam engine provided means 
for pumping; various mechanical devices and chemical agents 
aided in punfleation ; and iron pipe provided an economical means 
of distribution 

Tho water requirements of a modern city are determined on 
the basis of tho average amount consumed daily by each in- 
habitant, talcing the term “consumed” to mean water delivered 
to the distributing system. This amount will ordinarily be be- 
tween 100 and 200 gallons per person, the size and character of the 
city being factois of importance in determining it, for tho reason 
that in larger municipalities the number of users corresponds 
closely to tho population, while in small communities some of the 
population will depend upon jirivate supplies Of even greater 
importance is the industrial and commercial use of water in large 
cities. The estimates of consumption include the entire amount 
delivered to the mams, not taking wastage or leakage into con- 
sideration, and IS determined in several ways. The water supplied 
by pumps may be calculated by multiplying the number of strokes 
in a given time by the displacement of the plungers, with allow- 
ance for pump slippage.^ Pump slippage will seldom amount to 
less than two or three percent, and in pumps m bad repair, may 
amount to as much as forty percent. Lately there has been a 
rapid increase in the use of venturi meters and pitometers for 
measuring the discharge from pumping stations and in gravity 
supply; lines. 

The consumption of public water may be divided into four 
general classes — domestic, commercial-industrial, and public — 
and loss and waste, this last being usually referred to as “un- 
accounted water. ’ ’ 

The amount of water used for domestic purposes can be de- 
termined only when all services are metered Highest class resi- 
dences will use sixty gallons of water, or much more, per person 
per day, in the poorest dweUmgs the amount used may fall as low 
as ten gallons per person ^ If tho supply is unmetered, the con- 
sumption will average more, due to gross wastage by a few persons. 

Industrial and commercial concerns, including office buildings, 
hotels, and railroads, are the largest actual consumers of water. 


‘Water not lieiag foroecl into the mams because of wear on the plungers 
or failure of the supply to fill the oyhndor 

’ Turneaure and Bussell, op oi< , 17 For per capita consumption of water 
in cities of the United States, as well as other water works data, see 19SS 
MunwifoX Indea, 
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This industrial and commercial use vanes widely in different cities, uhap 

" * X2VIH 

depending on the number of industries, the nature of their proc- 

esses, and the availability of private water supplies. 

The city government itself uses water primarily for fire pro- 
tection, for street and sewer flushing, for paries, schools, and public 
buildings, and for incidental needs, as well as for semi-public pur- 
poses, such as churches and chanties Little water is used for 
ornamental purposes. It is not easy to estimate the quantities sup- 
plied to meet public and semi-pubhc requirements as such water is 
seldom measured, and is ordinarily furnished free of charge Eire 
departments do not use large amounts of water. Some estimates 
place their consumption as high as two percent, but probably the 
actual use is only a small fraction of this figure 

It has been estimated that in some instances one-half of the 
water pumped in cities is wasted, due to bad plumbing, flow to 
prevent freezing, leaky mams, and carelessness on the part of 
users, although some authorities believe that excessive estimates of 
waste are often due to miscalculations of pumpage Leaks in mains 
which are not easily detected make some of this loss unavoidable, 
but the great buUi of it results from mains being in poor repair or 
through wilful carelessness on the part of consumers Some citizens 
have the idea that water is plentiful and cheap, and that therefore 
no bounds need be placed on its use. Water may be relatively 
plentiful and cheap, but the conclusion as to use does not necessarily 
follow. Many large cities find it increasingly necessary to go long 
distances to secure an adequate supply, and spend large sums in 
purifymg the water obtained This expense of purification must be 
undertaken although only a small proportion of the amount 
pumped is used for domestic consumption, because a duplication of 
supply IS impractical As a result, the waste of water means in- 
creased pumping costs, and also increased investment in equipment 
for supply, pumping, and distribution 

To the average person, particularly the city dweller, water is whatis 
a pure sparkbng substance, agieeable in taste and adaptable in 
temperature, to be had by turning a tap in the kitchen or bathroom 
If one is scientifically minded he further recalls that its prmcipal 
components are hydrogen and oxygen. One is not so apt to re- 
member that the sparkling product of the tap was not many days 
before the rain flowing down the street gutter, or a part of some 
neighboring lake or river — the habitat of fish and of animal and 
vegetable life and the depository of sewage and refuse. For all 
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practical purposes water is something more than oxygen and 
hydrogen. Running over wooded slopes to the river it may have 
absorbed the color and taste of dead leaves and other vegetation; 
from the gravel and soil through which it percolated it may have 
taken up the color and taste of iron and manganese, and it will 
usually absorb calcium and magnesium, in the form of bicarbonates 
and sulphates, thus acquiring characteristics called "hardness.” 
Also, it will pick up small particles of clay and sand, thus be- 
coming turbid But, what is of far greater importance, it may 
carry uncounted bacteria, some of them harmless, others patho- 
genic, 16 ., capable of producing disease when taken into the 
human system To many public administrators water is not the 
pure sparkling gift of nature to man , it is a muddy, bacteria-laden 
liquid, tasting of mineral and vegetable matter, and contaimng 
substances that render it unsuitable for many purposes. 

The water supply of cities is from either surface or ground 
sources, in the latter case being surface water that has percolated 
through soil and rock strata to an underground stream. This 
water is frequently purified of bacteria by this process, but usually 
acquires considerable mineral matter held in solution Such min- 
eral content does not make the water unfit for dnnkmg purposes 
unless present in excessive quantities, or of repulsive taste, as for 
example iron and sulphur, but may render it undesirable for cook- 
ing, laundry, and certain industrial uses. Ground water is ob- 
tained from wells, some of them of great depth and of an artesian 
nature, others, shallow in character, and often sunk in the dry 
beds of streams Ground water sourees are only occasionally suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of large communities. 

Surface water is usually derived from lakes and rivers, and 
occasionally from the impounded flow of watersheds. Such water 
contains less mmeral matter in solution than ground water, but 
IS far more turbid, and usually more contaminated, due to human 
habitations upon the watersheds from which the supply is drawn 
and to the disposal of sewage by dilution. This pollution makes it 
necessary to utihze elaborate and expensive methods of treatment 
before such water can be used with safety for domestic purposes. 

Some communities find an abundant water supply near at home, 
while others are compelled to transport it from a distance. Cities 
bordering upon the Great Lakes, as for example Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, secure an abimdant water 
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sitpply from that source even though these lakes also receive the 
sevrage of the same cities, so that in spite of immense dilution, 
extensive use of purification plants, both for sewage and water, is 
made highly desirable. Cities located on large rivers, such as 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Washington, take their 
supply from these streams, using elaborate purification plants 
Many cities draw from small lakes and sti earns that are relatively 
uncontaminated. Others situated at a distance from sources of 
supply collect and store the water from small watersheds during 
the seasons of heavy ramfall. New York City has probably the 
largest works of this kind in America in the well known Groton 
and CatskiU systems,^ and Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, Port- 
land (Ore), and Seattle are among the cities that obtain their 
supply in this manner. 

Cities are required to give considerable care to such catchment 
districts, which must be small enough to permit of sanitary control. 
Some cities acquire ownership of such properties, removing the 
inhabitants and reforestmg the area, but this plan is not always 
practicable, nor is it necessary In fact, a principal objection to 
the use of lakes as a source of supply is that it often precludes 
the use of the shores for residential and outing purposes As a 
result, some of the catchment areas are rather heavily inhabited, 
and good water can be secured if a city will enact rigid sanitary 
regulations for such inhabitants and assume the expense of seeing 
that such regulations are enforced For example, Portland, Ore., 
permits the use of its reservoirs for recreation purposes. The 
impounding of water m itself provides a means of purification, 
since disease germs will die from natural processes in water after 
a varying pe:^od of time However, there is danger that polluted 
water wiU be drawn from such reservoirs before such processes 
can operate, and it is customary to make use of some additional 
purification process to supplement that of nature 

An impounding reservoir is constructed by damming the outlet 
of the catchment area, or a system of reservoirs may be formed 
on one or more watersheds The location, construction, and de- 
termination of capacity, of catchment areas, reservoirs, and aque- 
ducts are highly techmcal features, and should be handled by 
sanitary engineers who have made a particular study of the subject. 

^Sydney, Australia, is said to hare the largest impounding reservoirs in 
the world. 
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xxvni Contamioxis attention must be given reservoirs, the aecnmnlated 
■ — ~ muck removed, and algse and other vegetable growths controlled. 

Otherwise, the physical characteristics of the water will be affected. 
Desirabio To be entirely satisfactory for domestic purposes, water should 
oi water be colorless j free from turbidity and undesirable odor and taste; 

of a refreshing temperature; not excessively hard; and, most 
important of all, pure. 

Color Ground waters are usually free from color when drawn from 

the earth, but may change color when exposed to light When 
surface waters originate on watersheds covered with dense vege- 
tation, they often carry dissolved organic matter in solution result- 
ing in discoloration. Ordinarily, this characteristic is offensive, 
but does not affect the health of consumers. 

Turbidity Sui’face Waters are also likely to be somewhat turbid, i & , cloudy 
or muddy, owing to the presence of suspended clay or sand, a fac- 
tor influenced by the geological nature of the watershed and the 
rapidity of flow Durmg warm seasons of the year this suspended 
inorganic material wiU be supplemented by the presence of micro- 
scopic vegetable growths, especially algce. These are a cause of 
both odor and taate.^ 

Odor Md Unpleasant odors and tastes may result when water is impreg- 

nated with minerals such as salts of sodium, magnesium, iron, 
sulphur, etc, or because of the growth of certain algte Water 
designed for domestic use should he relatively free from these 
characteristics and owe its palatahleness primarily to the presence 
of carbon dioxide and oxygen. 

The temperature of the water is of some importance, but is more 
frequently dependent on the temperature of the ground through 
which the pipes pass than the temperature of tile water at the point 
of supply. 

mwte'of general, there are four elements of impurity which it may 

be desirable or necessary to remove from a domestic water supply ® 
— ^turbidity, color, mineral salts (causing "hardness”) and bac- 
teria,® The suspended matter in surface waters may not be detri- 
mental to health, but it is desirable to remove it, since a turbid 
or colored water does not comport with modern standards of cleanli- 
ness. In particular, it is desirable to eliminate any large amount 
of dissolved inorganic material which may be troublesome. Ordi- 
^See Water Worha Praotios, 168-169 

•Some impurity is desirable, as chemically pure water is unpalatable 
• Bee previous citations, and Milton Stem, Water PurifloaUon Plants and 
Their Operation (3d ed,, wiley, 1926), 
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narily there are dissolved mineral salts m all water, which may or 
may not make it unpalatable for drinking purposes, but if present 
in large quantities will be objectionable to industrial users. For 
these reasons the public water supply should be free, or nearly 
so, of inorganic salts which give it objectionable taste or the quahty 
of hardness Finally, water often contains bacteria, or organic 
pollution, which must be removed to protect the health of the 
community. This relation of pure water to public health has only 
recently been fully recognized Wlien water is contaminated by 
domestic sewage, there is continual danger of typhoid fever The 
presence of such contamination, however, is not ordmarily deter- 
mined by the presence of typhoid bacilli, but by colon bacilli, which 
are much easier to identify These latter are not pathogenic, but 
indicate human pollution and hence the possible presence of bacilli 
of a virulent type ^ 

The particles of clay and sand that are a principal cause of 
turbidity have a specific gravity of approximately 2 65 and are 
largely held in solution by the force of the water current Plain 
sedimentation involves the stoppage or reduction of this current, 

’ The effect of water purifleation upon the typhoid morbidity and mortality 
rate in a city obtdinin{; its supply from a polluted source is well evidenced by 
these data from Oniciunati 
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thus allo-wing clay, sand, and inorganic matter held in suspension 
to settle Undei such circumstances, particles as small as silt will 
settle out in approximately half an hour. Particles finer than 
silt cannot ho removed in this manner hecause of the excessive 
length of time required In practical operation, the amount of 
time that water should bo hold in storage for settling purposes 
must be determined by actual tests, the period ranging anywhere 
from twenty-four hours to three days, during which seventy-five 
to eighty-five percent of the suspended matter will be removed. 
This process of storage also eliminates bacteria to some extent 
and may modify color 

For water containing clay in a colloidal condition which approxi- 
mates solution, it is necessary to resort to some method of agglom- 
eration or coagulation by which the collected particles, owing 
to their size, will settle more rapidly. This process involves the 
use of chemicals winch will form a precipitate of a gelatinous 
character when placed in water, and about which the particles of 
clay and silt settle Because of the effect of colloidal particles upon 
color, any process of coagulation modifies this characteristic. For 
reasons of economy, coagulants are not used until the coarser 
materials in solution have been precipitated. 

The most common coagulant is sulphate of alumina, ^ e., alum, 
added to water in minute quantities. Alum consists of alumin, 
sulphur, oxygen, and water of crystallization When it is intro- 
duced into a water containing carbonates or bicarbonates of cal- 
cium and magnesium, a chemical reaction results which decomposes 
the bicarbonates and forms sulphates of calcium or magnesium, 
aluminum hydroxide, and carbon dioxide. All of these elements 
are tasteless and harmless. The aluminum hydroxide is gelatinous 
and constitutes the coagulant. These gelatinous flocculi sink, taking 
with them the finely suspended matter and bacteria 

Sulphate of iron has recently come into favor as a coagulant, 
the process being not dissimilar from that followed in the use of 
alum. Lime, in the form of milk of lime, is used for softening 
water, and to some extent it acts as a germicide and a coagulant, 

By the use of coagulants it is possible to remove a high per- 
centage of suspended matter from water in a few hours, the exact 
time of the process depending upon the nature of the sediment and 
the amount of coagulant used. No matter how long the sedimenta- 
tion process may be continued, there is usually danger of some con- 
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tamination remaining, and water polluted with sewage is seldom 
used without additional means of purification 

Basins in which the sedimentation processes are conducted are 
operated by either the continuous flow or the intermittent method. 
Basins of the continuous flow type, m which the water is continu- 
ously entering and leaving the reservoir at a slow rate of speed, 
are generally conceded to be advantageous and are almost univers- 
ally used Economy in construction costs results, because one 
basin may be used in place of the several necessary under the inter- 
mittent, or fill and flow, system. 

Hardness of water is caused by the solution of various salts, 
particularly bicarbonates and sulphates of magnesium and cal- 
cium. The presence of the bicarbonates results in temporary 
hardness, which can be removed by boiling Sulphates cause a type 
of hardness that must bo modified by chemical processes which are 
relatively expensive. Various chemicals are used for this purpose, 
but principally lime and sodium carbonate, the chemical compound 
in solution decomposing, and its elements uniting with those of 
an added compound to form insoluble salts that precipitate The 
process uses Erne applied m the form of lime water or milk of lime. 
Carbonates are held in solution largely because of carbon dioxide 
dissolved m the water. When lime is added, carbonates of calcium 
and magnesium are formed, which are precipitated. This pre- 
cipitation IS accomplished by passing the water into settling basins, 
and in some instances the water is further clarified by rapid filtra- 
tion. Some bacterial purification results from the softening proc- 
esses, due to the action of the lime. 

Many small private water plants, including those of mdustrial 
firms, use zeolite, both natural and synthetic, under various trade 
names as a softening process. Zeolite is a mineral compound of 
alumina, silica, and sodium Water is passed through a granular 
filter of this material, the calcium and magnesium being extracted, 
and replaced with sodium. The filter can be regenerated by re- 
versing the process, using a solution of common salt ^ 

Iron salts will be found in water which has come in contact 
with iron compounds, affectmg both color and taste, causing a 
discoloring of laundry, and make it unsuitable for industrial pur- 
poses An iron content of one-half part per million will be found 

‘See "Water Softening by Lime and Soda," Water WorJes Praotiee, 
Obap. X. 
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objectionable, and some authorities place the maximum content as 
three-tenths of a part per million. Manganese is usually found 
with lion and has substantially the same result on the utility of 
water. Incident to the presence of iron compounds are the so- 
called “iron bacteria” crenothrix, which thxive in the darkness of 
water pipes Those bacteria aggravate the difficulties found with 
water containing iron, cause deposits in the water pipes which may 
seriously disturb the distiubution system, and create bad odors and 
unpleasant tastes. 

A number of processes are used for the removal of iron and 
manganese, the most common being aeration ^ The presence of 
oxygen causes an oxidization of the ferrous carbonate forming an 
insoluble precipitate which may be removed if necessary by filtra- 
tion. The amount of oxidization required varies considerably. 
The raising of water by air-lift pumps may be sufficient, or it may 
be necessary to construct elaborate aeration works 

Common salt, which occasionally finds its way into water sup- 
plies from brine wells, cannot be removed by any practical method 
In addition to the effect of plain sedimentation and of sedi- 
mentation with coagulants on water, aeration, disinfection, and 
filtration are the ordinary means employed for the removal of 
bacteria and organic pollution.* 

Aeration implies the introduction of oxygen into water already 
deficient in that element and is particularly applicable to ground 
waters and waters drawn from stagnant surface supplies * The 
process is not employed as a primary means of reducing bacterial 
content (although it may have some effect upon this pollution), 
but IS used principally as a means of removing unpleasant tastes 
and odors. The gases which give the waters these characteristics 
are removed and oxygen is substituted in their place. The process 
IS not effective on all causes of disagreeable odors and tastes and 
IS said to be entirely ineffective as a means of removing the 
pollution caused by coal or wood distillates 

The methods employed for aeration naturally depend upon the 
amount of oxygen that must be introduced in the water. Ex- 
posure in a settling basin or passage over weirs may be sufficient 
The most common practices, however, are the introduction of 
oxygen under pressure into the water or by its passage through 

’•Sbo “Bemoval of Iron and Manganese,” Water WorTes Fraotioe, Ohap IX. 
’ For a disonssion of tlie liniits of water pollution and the resulting burden 
on purification methods, see p. 477. 

•See “Aeration,” Water Worhe PraoUoe, 189 194. 
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spraying devices This latter is m most common use, although it 
IS expensive because of the resulting loss of pressure v?hen water 
must he pumped In northern climates the use of sprays is im- 
practical on account of freexing 

Early in the present century it was discovered that the dosing 
of water with chlorinated lime, known as bleaching powder or 
chloride of lime, resulted in a high bacterial removal when used in 
water reasonably free from turbidity Recently, liquid chlorine 
has been substituted as being less expensive, more effective in 
results, and more easily handled The chlorination process is rela- 
tively inexpensive, and easy of application, but is used principally 
in connection with other means of purification because its effects 
are not sufficiently thorough on water of a high bacterial count 
The exact sterilization process of chlorine is not known, but either 
it IS the result of chemical processes freeing oxygen or the chlorine 
has a toxic effect on itself Probably the latter theory is the correct 
one Chlorine can be used most effectively as a purification agent 
in relatively quiet water, but has been used with some success on 
bathing beachesd 

Ozone, ie., atmosphere that has been subject to high voltage 
electric discharges, is used m a small way as a water disinfectant 
The process is much more expensive than chlorination and is not 
employed in the United States, although it has been adopted in a 
few European plants Ozone is an efficient disinfectant, killing 
pathogenic germs with certainty, where the gas comes into direct 
contact with the bacteria. However, difficulty has been experienced 
in developing satisfactory mixing devices.^ 

Ultra-violet rays, produced by the so-called quartz lamp, are 
an efficient means of sterilization, but are little used on a com- 
mercial scale because of the cost and the attention required The 
water should be free from turbidity and color and must be passed 
in proximity to the lamps, usually arranged in batteries This 
equipment is quite effective, particularly with small amounts of 
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‘In July, 1926, the Belle Isle bathing beach at Detroit •was fennel to be 
grossly polluted and due to the swiftness of the current — the water passing 
by tho portion of the beach used by the bathers in less than two minutes — 
ordinary moans of sterilization were found inadequate Ohlorination was 
aoeomplished by placing four liquid eblorme tanks up stream about fifty yards 
from the batliers and oonneoting them in series with common three quarter inch 
garden hose of a total length of 309 feet The hose was fitted with four 
millimeter glass pet cocks placed at three-foot intervals and anchored at the 
bottom of the river. A day's operation of this outfit costs approximately 
$8.00 and insures safety from typhoid fever 
“See Water Worlcs Praottoe, 266-267, 
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water, such as supplies for swimming tanks, hotels, boats, and 
the like. 

Copper sulphate is used in minute quantities to destroy objec- 
tionable growths of algal in reservoirs Sufficient amounts to 
serve as a general germicide cannot bo applied because of its 
deleterious effects on the human system 

Filtration was first undertaken, not as a means of removing 
bacteria, but for the elimination of turbidity. In 1829 a plant 
was constructed in London, and the idea spread rapidly in Europe 
Filtration as a means of substantially complete purification was 
not understood until much later, and only in the last fifty years 
has its value for removing bacteria been recognized in America. 
Both the slow and rapid type of filters are used as circumstances 
dictate. The latter operates at a rate of from 2,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 gallons per acre of filter per day, or from twenty to sixty 
times as fast as the former when used in conjunction with 
coagulation ^ 

Slow sand filters are efficient and economical as a means of 
purifying water of low turbidity and reasonable bacterial content. 
Filters of this typo are much used abroad and have a place in the 
treatment of certain types of water under certain circumstances, 
particularly when purification can he effected in a single process. 
Slow sand filtration does not always eliminate unpleasant tastes, 
odors or discoloration, and cannot he used when the pollution is 
such as to clog the filter rapidly Tlio exact process by which the 
purification takes place is not thoroughly understood. The eiii- 
eiency of the filter gradually improves with age, and a filter that 
has been cleaned is more effective than a new one. This is prob- 
ably due to the coating of a gelatinous nature which forms over 
the surface of the sand, which acts to some extent as a strainer, 
and also destroys bacteria by chemical or electrical action.® 

Slow sand filters usually have an area of from one-half acre 
to one and one-half acres They consist of concrete reservoirs 
partially filled with filtering material and underlaid by drains 
leading to a collecting well. The water is filtered through broken 
stones, gravel, and sand laid in successive layers, each decreasing 
in size until the final top layer of several feet of sand is reached. 
This layer of sand is the most important part of the filter and 

’ Water Worlcs Praotwe, 208. 

*ror the details of slow and rapid sand filtration, see Turneaiwe and 
Bussell, TiibXio Water Swpphes, Ohaps. XXI and XXII, and Water Worlca 
Prooiioe Chap. VIII. 
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must not be allowed to become too tbm Periodic cleaning to 
prevent a reduction of the capacity of the filter is usually accom- 
plislied by the removal of a thin layer of sand 

The rapid or mechanical filter, much used in the United States TOcohanfcai 
when watei purification cannot be secured by less expensive 
methods, is designed to accomplish rapidly the same results as can 
be secured through slow sand filtration The operation of a 
rapid filtration system is similar to the slow sand filter in that the 
filtration process is accomplished by passing the water through 
a bed of sand overlying coarser material However, in rapid fil- 
tration the filtration areas are smaller, some form of coagulation 
must be used in conjunction with filtration in order to remove 
the coarser suspended matter, the water is under pressure, and 
provision must be made for washing the filter beds This cleaning 
IS accomplished by reversing the flow of water, usually for a few 
minutes every twenty-four hours, occasionally oftener depending 
upon the amount of suspended matter in the water filtered Eapid 
filtration is sometimes used in conjunction with slow filtration when 
a double treatment appears desirable 

Somewhat akin to the removal of bacteria from water for the orwater”* 
purpose of preserving health is the addition of iodine as a means 
of preventing goitre It has been Icnown foi many centuries that 
there was a curative, or at least a preventative, relationship be- 
tween iodine and goitre, and recently it has been reasonably well 
demonstrated that simple goitre is caused by an absence of iodine 
in the thyroid gland, due principally to the absence of this chemical 
in food and drink As a result, goitre is comparatively common in 
certain sections of the United States, particularly in states border- 
ing on the Great Lakes and in certain mountain regions Appar- 
ently the situation can be corrected by adding minute quantities 
of iodine to food such as table salt, or to water consumed for 
drinking purposes As a result, a number of cities ^ have experi- 
mented with dosing their water supply for a few weeks each year 
The experimentation has not eontmued sufficiently long to dem- 
onstrate results, but is looked upon with considerable favor by 
water works authorities^ 

Whatever the source of water supply, it is essential that reser- aeservoirs 
voirs provide for the storage of water to meet such emergencies 

‘Among them are Bochoster, Sanlt Sto Mane, Cleveland, and Omcinnati. 

‘Seo "Treatment of "Water with Iodide for the Prevention of Simple 
Goitre, ’ ’ Water WorTcs Fractwo, Chap. XII. 
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as conflagrations and breaks in equipment, and to balance the load 
on filters during hours of high consumption ^ The construction of 
such reseivoiis follows much the same principles as are used in 
building impounding lescrvoirs except that it is desirable to have 
them eoveied. Unless water is coveied there may be an increase 
in the giowth of algae, and there is always danger of human 
tampering and contamination 

Reservoirs of a minimum capacity are frequently constructed 
as standpipes or water towers, particularly in cities located on 
comparatively level ground and without available reservoir sites 
These standpipes are used to equalize the operation of the pumps, 
by furnishing water during peak periods of consumption, and to 
provide an extra supply of water for fire protection. Where such 
reservoirs can be constructed so that the entire contents will exert 
pressure they are built in the form of standpipes; otherwise the 
water tower is the most economical form 

A gravity watei supply eliminates, in whole or in part, the 
attention and costs incidental to machinery actuated by steam or 
other power, and hence the most expensive operating charge m a 
■water works system Unlike reseivoirs and conduits, pumps are 
subject to considerable depreeiation and thoir operation requires 
constant and intelligent attention. Pumping machinery must be 
designed m accordance with the requirements of economical and 
efficient operation in each particular situation In meeting these 
requirements the engineer is concerned principally with power 
and pumps, correlating one to the other in a manner that will 
best meet specific needs. The pumps selected are usually one of 
the numerous displacement types, although the use of centrifugal 
pumps is increasing rapidly These are ordinarily actuated by 
steam, although occasionally by internal combustion engines or 
electric power, and sometimes by water power.* 

The pipe used for distributing water under pressure is 
commonly constructed of cast iron or steel, but occasionally of 
wrought iron, wood, vitrified clay, cement, or lead Water pipe, 
if used in large quantities, should have the qualities of strength, 
durability, and low initial cost Because cast iron has all of these 
essentials and in addition may be easily cast into various shapes, 
It IS the most widely used material. Wrought iron and steel are 

* *8ee ” Relation Between ITiltered Water Storage and Filter Oapacity,” 
Water Woihs PraotWi Ohap. XIV 

’See D. W Mead m Turnoaure and Russell, op, oit,, 630; and “Pumping 
Station Practice,” Water WorM Fraotw, Ohap. XV. 
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also much, used, since pipes of these materials are free from sudden 
breaks , and the fact that steel is much lighter than iron is an 
item of consideration when transportation over long distances is 
required However, the life of steel pipe is hmited as compared 
with that of cast non, which is ordinarily rated at one hundred 
years, and instances are available in which it has lasted much 
longer. Wooden pipes made of single logs were much used in 
early systems, they are durable and are not impractical with low 
pressures, but arc not now used except in some communities where 
wood IS to be had in abundance and the cost of transporting cast 
iron pipe is laige Pipes of wood staves are sometimes used in 
diameters of considerable size Vitrified clay pipes are used occa- 
sionally, but not with high pressures on account of leakage due to 
both porosity and breakage The use of reinforced concrete pipe is 
increasing rapidly, withstanding pressures as high as ordinarily 
found in cities. Lead pipes aie now limited to service connections 
with waters that are not too soft ^ 

The design of the distribution system is a highly technical 
matter to be determined essentially m accordance with established 
engineering principles The system must first supply ordinary 
domestic and industrial requirements These needs, and the size 
of pipe and pressure necessary to meet them, can be calculated 
with considerable accuracy Secondly, it is necessary to meet 
the requirements of fire protection These are to a certam extent 
fixed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters who will recom- 
mend that the system, both simultaneously and at certain pomts, 
be able to supply so many fire streams of 250 gallons each per 
minute The problem is therefore one of correlating amount of 
water, size of pipes, and pressure The ordinary main m a resi- 
dential street is six or eight inches in diameter, with larger mains 
crossing at regular intervals in the form of a gridiron. All mams 
should feed in two directions so as to mimmize the effect of breaks, 
and should have valves every 500 feet The position of hydrants 
depends upon pressure and the number of fire streams that may be 
necessary, the average distance apart in the cities of the United 
States being between 500 and 600 feet * 

It IS not necessary to maintain equal water pressures over an 
entire city, particularly if some sections are devoted to business 

'See O' S. Williams and Allen Hazen, “Hydraubo Tables,” (Wiley, 1920) 
and Water WorTcs FraoUoe, Ohap XIII 

“i’or a disoussion of this very technical subject of the distribution system, 
see Turnoaure and Bussell, op. at, Ohap XXVIII 
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and industry Larger municipalities tliorefore install both low 
and high pressure services In residential districts a minimum 
pressuie ol thirty pounds per square inch at tlie street level is suffi- 
cient to cause water to flow freely in the upper stories of build- 
ings, while fifty pounds is desirable in business districts Those 
piessures are occasionally raised at time of fires, altliough this is 
eontiary to best watei works iiractice. 

As lias been mentioned, it is estimated tliat from one-third to 
one-half of the water supiilied by a pumping plant may serve no 
useful purpose, lieing wasted through leaky fixtures in the house- 
hold or through le.iky mains This leakage is to some extent a 
concomitant of high pressure The result is an unnecessary ex- 
pense for pumping and increased cajiital costs for the plant. In 
a clay soil broken mams ordinarily will be revealed by water com- 
ing to the suiface, in porous soil no such indication will be had 
Water main leaks should be discovered by xicriodic pitomoter sur- 
veys, the pitometcr being an instrument for measuiing the pressuie 
in mains, thus indicating any marked decrease owing to leaks 
The water phono is a simpler device used for locating the exact 
point of a leak Mam leaks arc often due to electrolysis caused by 
pipes serving as the conductor of lelurn currents of electric rail- 
ways No practical method of preventing deterioration from this 
cause has been perfected, although pioper street railway constriic- 
tion 13 helpful Leaking house fixtuies cannot be located so easily 
House to house inspection can be employed, and at night running 
faucets can be detected by applying a w'ater phone to the curb 
cock Such leaks when detected are difficult to correct, and the 
only substantial answer to household leaks is the installation of 
nieters ^ 

High pressure systems carrying a maximum pressure of 300 
pounds per square inch and requiring the use of separate mains 
of special size and strength are constructed essentially for fire 
fighting purposes This pressure is not maintained constantly, but 
the mams aro kept full of water, and the required pressure can 
be secured within a minute This water may, of course, be taken 
from a polluted source High pressure systems are ordinarily 
operated by the fire department, rather than in connection with the 
supplying of domestic water ^ 

'See "Water Oonsumptaon, ” Water WorTes Traatxoe, Ohap. SIX 

•See Chap. XIT 
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The most common and satisfactory type of hydrant is the post chap 
hydrant winch is installed back of the street curb and extends two S™- 
or three feet above the surface of the ground In highly congested Hj'dranta 
areas flush hydrants are installed level with the sidewalk or street. 

In inshdling hydrants it is very desnablc that the nozzles be of 
the same standard thrc.id as those employed by adjacent cities 
On more than one occasion fire apparatus that has been borrowed 
from a neighboring community for a serious conflagration has been 
Found impossible to connect with the hydiants because the hose 
did not fit the threads of the hydrants In the operation of 
hydrants care should be taken that they are drained or pumped 
out aft('r use, particularly in freezing weather The freezing of a 
hydrant not only damages the mechanism, but prevents its use. 
Ilydrants aic particularly susceptible to freezing because they are 
on a “dead end” of the main 

Meters arc not universally installed in cities because of the Meters 
expense of botli installation and maintenance, although their com- 
plete use is desirable, and rapidly mci casing. The meters should 
be supplied by tlio dcpari.mont of water supply and installed with- 
out charge, but with charges for lepairs when made necessary by 
neglect of the householder. In this way the city can standardize 
on a few types of meters, cairy a minimum of repair parts, and 
secure motored service at a minimum of cost Unless meters are 
actually owned by the city, repairs are necessarily difScult and 
costly. 

Meters are of two general classes — the positive displacement 
and the inferential types The former (usually designated as 
“disk” meters) operate by measuring a definite amount of water 
either through the displacement of a piston, or by the motion of a 
di.sk afTected by the water flow, in the latter type the amount 
of water is determined by the number of revolutions of a screw. 

Tlie positive displacement meter is in general use, although either 
type IS accurate, registering an error of only a few percent when 
properly installed and maintained A satisfactory meter should 
register accurately relatively small flows of water, and have a 
low initial and maintenanee cost 

There is decided variation among cities in the frequency of 
reading meters and the bilhng for water consumed About one- 
third of the municipalities read and bill monthly, arguing that the 
water department obtains financial results more quicldy by this 
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method. Many cities read meters and deliver bills quarterly, 
thereby saving the department considerable expense and the con- 
sumeis the inconvenience of paying bills frequently ^ A few cities 
require only a semi-annual settlement, except for large consumers 
Experience indicates that meters passing large quantities of water 
should be read monthly ^ 

For the purpose of meter reading a city is ordinarily laid off 
in districts, the meter reader being responsible for a number of 
districts In large cities meters are being read and bills prepared 
continuously, the reading and billing organizations dealing with one 
district after another. In addition to a permanent and controlled 
record of services in the water department office, a duplicate card 
record of meters arranged by district and street is had, and it 
serves for meter reading purposes Each day a number of these 
records are taken from the office, the meter read, and the amount 
of water consumed entered upon them If the householder is not 
at home, the reader will ordinarily call back once, on the next 
day. If the meter cannot then be read, an estimate of consump- 
tion will be entered by the water office In some localities the 
meter reader prepares and leaves the bill at the same time that 
the meter is read This procedure, however, is unusual, and 
ordinarily the meter readings are returned to the office for billing 
The billing can be done mechanically at a great saving of time 
and expense, and with added assurance of accuracy. In some 
jurisdictions, the total meter readings of a district are placed 
under accounting control before the billing is undertaken This 
step IS a precaution against dishonest practices and errors on the 
part of billing clerks. Collections are ordinarily undertaken by 
the department. 

With the general introduction of a water supply piped into 
homes, a flat charge was made to each customer regardless of the 
amount of water used This crude plan was so manifestly unfair 
that efforts wore made to gauge the possible consumption of each 
consumer and apply charges accordingly Numerous criteria were 
developed and are still in use in many cities, among them the 
size of the pipe leading to the property, the number of rooms in 
the house, the number of water taps, the rental value of the 


‘George H. Fenkell and Henry Steffens, Jr., "Water Supply," The 
Government of CinoinnaU and Hamilton County. 

•Por data on installation of meters in many Amenoan oitios, see Harry 
Barth, "Water Meter Problems," Amemoan City, XZXIV, 491-496 (May, 
1926). 
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property plus a fixture rate, the front feet of property served 
plus a fixture rate, etc Such measures of water eonsumption are 
simple of application and elimmate much expense in connection 
with billing However, with the increased cost of water production 
it has become necessary to develop some methods of preventing 
useless waste, thereby reducing the capital investment as well as 
the cost of distribution on the part of water departments In 
consequence, many cities have undertaken to meter all or part of 
their individual services, and the practice is increasing The meter 
rates applied may be uniform per unit of eonsumption regardless 
of the quantity of water used, or more properly may be in accord- 
ance with a decreasing shding scale ^ This latter plan is decidedly 
preferable, since the task of supplying water in large quantities 
IS obviously less Otherwise, the result can only be a penalization 
of industry that may work ultimate detriment to the economic 
welfare of the community 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to how much a 
city should coUeet for water service Certainly the rates should 
be sufficient to cover operating expenses, which include deprecia- 
tion, and interest on the bonded debt “ In addition, it is desirable 
to have a surplus which can be used for extensions and impiove- 
ments However, such extensions may be properly financed largely 
or totally by bonds * 

American cities have adopted no umform policy for meeting 
the cost of water pipe extensions It is usual for the costs of 
large mains to be borne by the department, and these mams are 
laid when considered necessary and funds are available Lateral 
mams are frequently laid upon the petitions of property owners, 
some proportion of the cost being advanced by them, which may 
or may not be returned when the connections are sufficient to place 
the service on a self-supporting basis. Other cities mstall laterals 
by special assessment, a plan which compels the private financing 
of much of this work and correspondmgly reheves the department 
of capital costs However, under such a system the department 
is prevented from making needed replacements and extensions to 
pipes of smaller sizes In consequence, the growth of industry or 

‘See Water Worhs Fraohoe, 460 et seq Also Allen BTazen, Meter Bates 
for Water WorTcs (Wiley, 1918) , and George H Feukell, Metered Water 
Bates for Detroit (Department of Water Supply, 1923) 

‘‘See Chapter XXXI in ■whioh are diacusaod the relations of depreciation 
charges and those for debt retirements 

“See Uniform Olassifoation of Aeaowits for Wafer Utilities (National 
Association of Eailway and Iltibties Cominisaioners, 1922) 
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populatioii may not be stimnlated , and wlien eonditionfi require an 
expansion of ■water facilities, the plan will bo found impraeticald 

Various metliods are adopted by cities for the actual laying 
of ■water extensions Snuiller cities and some larger ones, notably 
Pittsburgh, design t,he extension work and furnish the water pipe 
but have the actual construct, ion done by eontraet Other cities 
undertake to lay the laiger nituns in the older sections by city 
foices, and piovido for the laying of pipes m new residential dis- 
tiicts by contract. Still other communities, as for example Detroit, 
which tor many years ha.s been rapidly extending its water sy.s- 
tom, do all engineering and construction work by city forces. 
Poico account work cannot bo undertaken ■sati.sfaetorily unless a 
sufficient quantity of extension.s and rcplacomeut.s is being made 
to keep designers and construction gangs actively engaged through- 
out the working season Contract work is most advantageous in 
cities requiring only occasional jobs “ 

In connection with the distribution system there should bo 
available largo scale sectional maps showing mains, valves, and 
hydrants and comiiletc drawings of the supply works and pump- 
ing stations should bo on file. Tlie sectional maps should show 
the location and size of mains, connections, valves, and fire hy- 
drants as well as the direction and the number of turns re- 
quired to close the valves These maps are usually photographed 
to reasonable size and bound into books for ready reference, the 
original maps being securely preserved. These records not only 
facilitate the operation and maintenance work of the department, 
but prevent unnecessary delay and resulting drainage when breaks 
occur in the mains “ 

A water board, consisting of three to five members, has been 
the prevailing form of supervisory organization in American cities, 
the actual administration being left to a technical superintendent 
The members of the board are occasionally elected by popular 
vote, but in usual practice are appointed by the chief executive. 
There is, however, a tendency to discard the board organization and 
place the management under the control of a single commissioner.^ 

‘ George H. Fenkell and Henry StofEens, Jr , on. oit. 

Ubid 

‘Ibvi 

'Pot a fuller discussion of this subject sec p 10. Munro, op c%t., 168, 
quotes Professor George C. 'Whipple to tho effect that the '‘ivator board 'with 
its water suporintendont usually got better results than the more modern water 
commissioner system.” 
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In some instances tlie water service is a bureau in a more compie- 
bensive department of public works 

The actual operating bead of a water department faces an 
unusual number of administrative problems Not only does the 
work include tbe engineering questions of design, construction, 
maintenance, and repairs of tbe system, but these technical fea- 
tures must be applied to the diverse phases of supply, purification, 
pumping, and distribution These duties require a staff of well 
trained mechanical and sanitary engineers. 

The superintendent himself should have expert technical tram- 
ing, including some knowledge of all of these branches of engineer- 
ing The work entrusted to him demands a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and ability and training should be the sole basis of selection 
The political appointee has no place in the water service Not only 
may the city suffer financial losses through his blunders, but — what 
IS of greater importance — it may suffer disease because of his in- 
capacity 

Public ownership is taken almost for granted m the field of ownership 
water supply. All of the considerations that may be advanced in 
favor of the miimcipal ownership of street railways, Lghting 
plants, and gas plants, are pertinent as applied to water works, 
but in addition there are decided social reasons for public owner- 
ship ^ The health of the community is so intimately related to 
the purity of its water, and the large use of water is so desirable 
for social reasons, that it does not seem wise to leave this service 
to a private coiporation Further, the public interests may be 
seriously affected by the water rates established and by the policy 
adopted with respect to extensions Industry and manufacturing 
may be encouraged or repressed by the attitude taken The ma- 
,]onty of public water services are now publicly owned in the 
United States, and it is reasonable to expect that the number will 
be extended 

‘ Soo Cljap XXXI. 
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Public lighting, by ■wlueh la meant primarily the lighting of 
streets and public places, is one of the oldest, and yet one of the 
newest, of municipal activities It is old m its origin , new in its 
conception of thoroughfares well lighted with modern appliances 
Lighting art iias kept reasonable pace with the demands made 
upon it by automobile traffic, amusements, and other innovations 
that have vastly increased the night use of streets Street light- 
ing suitable to those new requirements has been made possible by 
the discovery and improvement of equipment for producing light, 
by tlie more scicntiflo use of equipment alieady available, and by 
increased public expenditures for lighting purposes 

The earliest street lighting of which we know was that practised 
by the Romans about 200 a n Their method was to suspend 
oil vessels containing a lighted wick at public scpiares. Even this 
was given up during the Middle Ages, when the citizen who ven- 
tured on tile streets at night was expected to provide his own 
lighting if be wanted any. In 1415, citizens of London were re- 
quired by ordinance to hang out lanterns, and about 1524 the 
Parisians were ordered to display a tallow candle in every window 
along certain streets Tallow candles and oil lanterns were the 
only means of illumination in London and Berlin until shortly 
after 1800, when gas came into wide use throughout the civilized 
world wherever lighting was practised to any extent.® 

*Th6 principal sources of information on public lighting arc articles in 
toolmical periodicals, such as The Transaotiona of the Tllumvnatmg ISngincmmg 
Somety, The Oonmal Elcotno JRcvtno, The lileotnoal Wot Id, and The Amerwan 
C^ty, The articles are fiagmciitary, each dealing with sonio special phase of 
the question Trancis B. Cady and TIonry B Cates, od., Ulumimtmff lingmeot - 
mp (Wiley, 1025), deals briefly with the many elements involved. Valuable 
pamphlet material is issued by tlie General Bloelno Company and olher coi- 
porations dealing in street lighting equipment. In 1910, the San Brancisco 
Bureau of Oovernnioiital Eosoareh published an informing survey of street 
lighting in that city The Bureau of Standards of the U 8. Department of 
Commerce has in preparation a study of street lighting that will bo available 
in 1920 

“In 1812 the editor of the Cologne Gaaette protested the introduction of 
street lighting in Cologne, as being in contravention of Divine Will, 

606 
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A new era in street lighting was ushered in when, m 1879, 

Cleveland, Ohio, first constructed and used electric arc lamps ^ 

This style of lamp consisted of carbon sticks which emitted a The use 
brilliant light when brought together in an electric circuit Later tricity 
the carbon was enclosed in a glass globe and the lights were known 
as enclosed arcs The next development was the magnetite arc, 
introduced twenty-five years later, and diffeiing fiom the original 
arc only in the composition of the material forming the electrodes, 
but producing a much better light The carbon incandescent lamp 
was available for commeicial use at about the same time as the 
original arc light, but proved unsatisfactory for street lighting^ 

The invention of the tungsten filament, placed in general use in 
1908, and the gas-filled tungsten lamp in 1914, made the incan- 
descent lamp equal m every respect to the arc light for certain 
purposes. 

Public lighting, as the term is understood in municipal adminis- 
tration, includes the lUummation not only of city streets, but also 
of parks and public buildings For the safety and convenience of 
pedestrian and horse-drawn traffic, adequate street lighting is im- 
portant, and the common use of the automobile has made it almost 
imperative It is estimated from observations made in thirty 
principal cities in 1920 that over seventeen percent of night 
traffic accidents are directly attributable to insufficiently lighted 
streets, and that in poorly lighted cities this proportion may in- 
crease to fifty percent. These preventable accidents in a single 
year involved more than 550 fatalities and cost approximately 
$54,000,000 At the same time, the total expenditure for stieet 
lighting in the United States was estimated at less than $50,000,000 
a year.® It is true that a lighted automobile can be seen easily 
as it approaches, but the dark figure of a person against an equally 
dark background can scarcely be discerned Eventually, cities may 
be held responsible for accidents due to inadequate lighting Not 
only safety, but convenience is promoted by illumination, and the 
aim and purpose of public lightmg officials is a thoroughfaie so 
lighted that obstacles, and all irregularities on the surface of the 
street or sidewalk ean be seen 

'Consult Henry Sehrooder, Eistory of Mcotno Light (Pub No 2717, 
Smithsonian Institute, 1923), also W B. Mott, “Aio Lights," lllwmiating 

Engineering, 66 68 ^ . . r,. ^ -r. 

•See I H Vanllorn, ‘‘Electric Incandescent Lamps,” Illummatmg Engi~ 

”®^Ef’A^And’erson and 0. E Haas, “Illumination and Tiaffio Accidents,” 
Transaotions of the Illuminating Engineering Boeiety, XVI (1921). 
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Sti’ecit lighting is also of great aid m police protection It 
lias been remarked that every street lamp is a silent policeman, 
since a lawbreaker will liesitate to commit an offense in a place 
where lus act and his eHc.ipo may be observed An analysis of the 
increase of crime in Cleveland sliowcd a decrease of eight percent 
in tlio business section after a lighting system of liigli intensity 
had been installed, and an increase of fifty-seven percent in iioorly 
lighted sections^ These data, however, are indicative rather than 
conclusive 

But the need of ample street lighting does not rest on accident 
and Clime prevention alone Well-lighted streets stimulate civic 
pride, improve the sanitary conditions of streets, serve public con- 
venience, and in business sections are a distinct commercial asset. 

Parks need lighting, although of a type quite different from 
that of the heavily traveled streets The lighting of particularly 
dark places, and lights of low intensity along driveways are all that 
IS necessary, except in small, formal paries m the downtown sec- 
tions. Generally the light from business houses and electric signs 
in the vieimty will illummatc such small paries, hut it is not advis- 
able to trust to this source, as there are hours at night when these 
lights are turned off. 

The lighting of public buildings involves problems of an entirely 
different character from those arising out of the ligliting of streets 
and open public places The science of interior lighting is suffi- 
ciently technical and important to have brought into existence the 
profession of illuminating engineering While the public adminis- 
trator is responsible for the operation and maintenance of the 
lighting facilities of public buildings, the initial installation of such 
facilities should be referred to competent technicians ^ 

So far, this discussion would indicate that only electricity is 
used for public lighting. American cities use both electricity and 
gas to light their streets, but the latter is being discontinued rapidly 
owing to its inadequacy under some conditions, the inclination of 
the public to adopt modern facilities, and the exhaustion of the 
natural gas supply As a rule, when gas lamps are used in cities, 
they are situated in the older sections and on comparatively quiet 
streets. Electric lamps are used on main thoroughfares, m business 

'Ward Harrison, "Statistics on Street Lighting and Orime," ibid, 

“See M Luckiocaoh, "Lighting of Publio Buildings," IlluminatMng Engi- 
nemmg, SS6-391. 
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districts, and in newer residential sections Electricity is sup- 
planting gas so rapidly as a means of public lighting that the 
technical application of the latter need not be discussed in this 
book 

There are practically two types of electiie street lights, the 
luminous arc and the incandescent lamp The aic light was the 
first electric light manufactured, and was steadily improved until 
it became a good means of street illumination It is commonly used 
in a single unit, or a double one where high intensities are re- 
quired At one time, tower clusters of are lights were elevated 
to a height of 100 feet This type of lighting was evolved when 
only the open arc lamp was on the market This lamp was in- 
herently very efficient, but the distribution of the light was poor, 
the maximum of the light being given at an angle of between forty- 
five and fifty degrees from vertical By mounting the lamps at 
a higher level the distribution of light was much improved With 
the improved imtial distribution of light in the enclosed carbon 
arc and the magnetite are, it was not necessary to mount lamps at 
great height, and the practice was discontinued The arc lamp 
IS essentially a large unit with an output of 3,000 to 8,700 
lumonsd Within the lighting range of the arc lamp, its efficiency 
IS high, although the equipment necessary for arc light service is 
more elaborate and expensive than that required for incandescent 
lamps. 

The incandescent electric Lght has come rapidly into favor 
and IS now the principal type used for street lighting, its Lght 
being modified by the use of reflectors, refractors, and globes The 
incandescent lamp, including the high efficiency gas-filled lamp, 
did not really compete with the arc lamp until it was possible by 
means of refractors to direct the light rays, lost in the upper 
zones, to the street surface The incandescent lamp with these 
accessories has now supplanted the luminous arc for many pur- 
poses, not because the latter produces insufficient light, but because 
the incandescent light has greater flexibihty, being available for 
a use of from 450 to 25,000 lumens, or from 40 to 2,500 candle- 
power There is a noticeable trend towards the use of larger 
lamp sizes. It is agreed that 100 candle power lamps are the 
minimum size economical for street hghtmg, and lamps of 250 

* The lumea is a amt used to designate the total amount of light radiated 
One standard candle radiates 12 67 lumens 
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f’!tA.p candle power are preferable in designing new installations. With 
. small lamps, too largo a proportion of the annual cost is con- 
sumed in fixed charges on installation — Una is as much as 
three-fourths in some instances — and too little goes for actual 
illumination. 

The selection of one typo of electric light in preference to the 
other IS largely a question of economy, to be determined by actual 
cost analyses, although there is a tendency for the arc light to 
disappear from use 

m™"tniand early idea of street lighting was the suspension of a non- 

11(111 orna- ornamental lamp, usually an arc light, but sometimes in smaller 
iiKhting cities an incandescent light, at all important street intersections ^ 
Or such lamps would be projected some distance into the street 
by the use of simply constructed arms In aU eases the current 
was supplied by overlieacl wiring Ornamental lighting, by which 
IS meant the placing of arc, but more often incandescent lamps, on 
ornamental standards with underground wires in conduits or 
armored cables, was first used only in the business sections desiring 
mtensive lighting for part or all of the night. Non-ornamental 
lighting is, of course, cheaper to install, and under present ex- 
penditures for public lighting must continue the principal type 
used by cities. However, ornamental lighting is so far superior 
to the non-ornamental type in attractiveness that its eventual 
adoption, partieulaily in the newer sections of a city, is inevitable. 
Washington and Milwaukee have attempted this ideal. 
ofif'S? Lights are placed at intervals on both sides or in the middle 
° ' of the street to bo illuminated, the length of the interval depend- 

ing upon the brilliancy of the light needed, the elevation of the 
lamps, and the obstacles that may obstruct the light. The original 
idea of a lamp at each intersection has given way to the installa- 
tion of intermediate lamps in longer blocks. If streets are to be 
made as convenient and safe by night as by day, lamps should be 
spaced at about eight times the mounting height, and the maximum 
spacing should not exceed ten or twelve times the height ^ This 
would mean a hght every 200 feet, which would require more 
lights than most cities think they can afford Some cities, how- 
ever, are instalbng intermediate units when the distance between 
lights exceeds twenty times the mounting height, the intermediate 

*See Ward Harrison, “Street Lighting, ' ’ IllumnaUng Mngineertng, 
416 427. 

^Smentifio Street HgMing (Booklet 260, Holophone Glass Company, New 
York, 1928), 4. 
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unit sometimes being of smaller capacity On wide streets tbe on^ 

lamps should be placed opposite each other The staggered arrange- 

mont IS advantageous in giving uniform illumination, but has not 
so attractive an appearance 

Expel iment indicates that 100 candle power lamps with non- SotwSng 
ornamental fixtures, and with refractors should be mounted eighteen 
feet, measured from the street surface to the height of the light 
center , and that lamps of 400, 600, and 1,000 candle power should 
be mounted from twenty to twenty-five feet Except m business 
sections, a higher mounting than twenty-five feet is not advisable, 
as the lights usually will be obscured by the branches of trees 
There is, however, a decided tendency toward high mounting be- 
cause of the elimination of glare and economy of installation, and 
fifteen feet is now regarded by some engineers as an absolute 
minimum. 

The height of mounting has a direct effect upon glare, which is 
the blinding effect of the lamps As compared with a thirteen and 
one-half foot mounting, the glare is only one-half as intense at 
eighteen and one-half feet, and only one-quarter as intense at 
twenty-seven feet ^ 

Intensity of lighting is related closely to uniformity of dis- tion of 
tribution. Not only must there be enough light, but it must be 
distributed so as to illuminate with reasonable uniformity the 
entire space to be lighted This uniformity of illumination is 
expressed by the ratio of maximum to minimum intensity, exclud- 
ing in this comparison all other lights than street lights and all 
shadows of trees and buildings While even distribution is de- 
sirable le, all parts of the street lighted equally well, the cost 
of the lighting equipment necessary to secure it is so great as to 
offset the advantages The economic limit is a ratio of three to 
one, which means that the best illuminated spot receives only three 
times the light of the poorest illuminated portion, and the latio 
should never exceed fifteen to one Satisfactory uniformity is 
represented by a ratio of four to one, while reasonable umformity 
is represented by a ratio of less than four to one but better than 
twelve to one.“ 

As has been mentioned, the incandescent lamp could not Keiractors 
be used for street lighting until devices were perfected that would 

‘ SownUfio Street Lighting, og, mt ,18 

’B, E. Greiner, Street Lighting with Mazda Ltmps (Bulletin Ii D 1*4, 

Edison Lamp Works of General Electrio Company, January, 1923), 9. 
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throw the light downward Fifty percent of the light from a 
Mazda lamp Kuitahle for street lighting purposes is emitted above 
a horizontal plane tlirough the center of tlie lamp ^ Light emitted 
upward is wasted (except as building fagades arc illuminated), 
and the light emitted downwaid pioducos a relatively bright space 
directly under the lamp, and for a space equal In about twice the 
mounting height An ordinary glass globe does not affect this light 
distribution, nor does an ordinary reflector, although the latter 
will intciccpt the upwaid light lays and turn them downward. 
This ddticulty has been met by the introduction of refractors. The 
refractor is a glass globe contfuning prisms designed to bend down- 
xvard the rays of light emitted upward, and to bend upward the 
excess of rays emit, ted downward, thus extending the radius of 
effective illumination. Asymmetric refractors are a further aid to 
lighting, as they refract the rays from side to side, permitting a 
greater mloiisity of illumination on the street surface.s than on 
sidewalks and towaid rc.sidonees The prisms of refractors are 
built into the globe so as to leave both the inside and outside sur- 
faces practically smooth and thus facihlate cleaning It may lie 
added that not all authorities favor the use of refractors with 
incandescent lamps “ 

The problem of the administrator with respect to lighting is 
to determine the amount of light necessary on tlie street surface, 
and the lighting mechanism, apaemg, and mounting that will pro- 
duce that amount of light 

The determination of needed amount of light depends upon 
the eharaetor of the streets to be illuminated, and it is practicable 
to classify city streets according to their various needs for illu- 
minalion^ A largo city has streets of all typos, ranging from 
those which must be brilliantly lighted to those which require only 
occasional illumination If a satisfactory classification bo made, 
the error of developing one part of the city at the expense of 
another is eliminated In any such classification, there will, how- 

^SoienUfio Street LtgliUng, op cit, 7. 

"Soe Prank Benford, “ fso Candles and the Asyininolric Lighting Unit,” 
Geneial Meotrxc Bevtew (April, 1925) ; and T W llolph, ‘ ‘ Asymmotna Slroot 
Lighting,” Amcnaan CiU/, XXXIV, 484-487 (May, 1920). 

’ The engineers of the Q-enoral Bloctnp Company have developed what is 
reported to be a now type of street lighting for Lynn, Mass, using this 
principle The system covers streets of all characters and is said to make the 
use of automobile head lamps unnecessary Ten tunes the former illumination 
IB received at twice the cost 

‘See E. E. Greiner, op, oti 
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ever, be borderline streets, •which -will be difficult of allocation 
Such streets must be dealt -with according to their o-wn particular 
needs 

First, there are main business streets in the retail, hotel, and 
theater districts These streets should be the best lighted of the 
city, the size of the community determining the type and amount 
of illumination used The location of retail stores, theaters, cafes, 
and other focal points of night-life -will guide the trend of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic and the lighting should be sufficient to pro- 
vide safety and convenience to the pubhc 

It is true that proprietors of shops, theaters, and other enter- 
prises along such streets are quick to lealize the dra-wing po-wer of 
blight lights These privately o'wned lights give a flood of illumina- 
tion and enhance the beauty of the streets, but cannot be depended 
upon entirely, as there are hours of the night "when part of these 
private lights and signs are off. Such business streets require 
thirty to sixty-hundredths foot candles of hght measured at the 
street or sidewallc surfaces, which is the equivalent of as much as 
sixteen times fuU moonlight^ The proper illumination can be 
provided by the use of luminous arc lamps, set high m the air, 
and spaced at wide intervals If high powered incandescent 
lamps of less intensity be used, they should be mounted on stand- 
ards placed at closer intervals But it must be remembered that 
closer spacing increases the number of lampposts and fixtures, 
and therefore the investment and the cost of maintenance To 
increase illumination, it is preferable to use higher eandle power 
lamps The glare can be reduced by a higher mounting, and by 
means of refractors the light flux may be directed where it is 
needed 

Secondary business streets, or in very large cities, crosstown 
arteries or thoroughfares require the same type of street lighting 
as the main business streets. They need not be as highly illumin- 
ated, but the same spacing and character of equipment should be 
used, so that with business development higher power illuminants 
may be used 

Boulevards and residential thoroughfares should have orna- 
mental lighting, some uniform design being used for the entire 
city, the type to be determined largely by surroundings and topog- 
raphy, For example, Los Angeles has designed its lamp standards 

‘ For the method of measuring hght intensity see p 616, 
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along the Imes of the Spanish Renaissance If a street he broad, 
lights should be placed to illuminate the entire street surface and 
yet not cause a glare 

Wholesale and inanufacturiug districts, although busy sections 
of the city during the day, are usually deserted at night Those 
parts of a city contain, a vast amount of valuable property and 
if not sufficiently lighted the shadows afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for miscreants to work. It is customary to place a high 
powered light at the intersections of streets which will light the 
street sufficiently to protect the pedestrian and aid the policeman 
who passes through the section by night City authorities some- 
times allow the daytime importance of these streets to influence 
the character of the illumination, providing greater lighting than 
IS necessary 

Strictly residential streets carry little vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic after night, consequently the lighting should he the minimum 
sufficient to afford police protection and safety. The illumination 
should enable pedestrians to discern objects at a distance and 
should bo equivalent to at least moonlight standaid, without con- 
sideration of tlie illumination from residences, which is negligible. 
The wide thoroughfare can be lighted best by luminous arcs, 
on the other hand, meandescont lamps are more suitable to narrow 
streets.'^ 

The lighting of highways through sparsely settled sections suh- 
j’ect to heavy vehicular traffic hut with few pedestrians becomes 
a municipal function only when such territory is within the con- 
fines of the city. The subject is receiving considerable attention 
from county authorities When traffic warrants, such thorough- 
fares may be illuminated by single incandescent lamps strung over- 
head, 250 to 400 feet apart, or upon the simplest standards, with 
reflectors to throw the light upon the road. 

Authorities on street lUumination do not agree with respect 
to the lighting requirements of the several types of streets The 
combined ideas of a number of authorities in the subject arc in- 
corporated in the following compilation, which may serve as a 
guide to the municipal administrator.® 

‘Seo "Sympoaium on Beaidonce Street Lightmg,” Transaotwns of the 
niurmnaUng JSngvneering Saoteiy. (December, 1925) 

* From the ‘ ‘ Report of Ooniraittoe on Street Lighting, ’ ’ ProaeeSings of the 
American Society for Municipal Improvements (1922) For other atandarcls 
of street illumination, see "The Year’s Progress," TransaoUona of the lllwm- 
nating Engineering Society (October, 1924) 
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100,000 Population or Larger 


Street Class 

Principal buainess 
Secondary business , . 

Principal thoroughfares 
Secondary thoroughfares 
wholesale, and mfg. 
district .... 

Boulevards and parks 

Eesidential , 

Alleys business section 
Outlying streets and alleys 100- 260 lC-20 200-400 One Side i-1 


SO, 000 to 100,000 Population 


Business 

1000-2600 

14-18 

80-125 

Parallel 

10-60 

Thoroughfares 

400-1000 

20-25 

126-260 

Staggered 

2-6 

Boulevards and parks . . 

250-1000 

14-20 

126-260 

Parallel or 
One Side 

1-S 

Besidential 

250- 600 

14-20 

125-260 

Staggered 

1-3 

Outlying streets and alleys 

100- 260 

15-20 

200-400 

One Side 

i-1 


6,000 to 20,000 Population 


Business 

600- 

-1500 

14-18 

80-125 

Parallel 

6-30 

Thoroughfares . ... 

400- 

-1000 

20-26 

125-260 

Staggered or 






One Side 

2-6 

Boulevards and parks 

250- 

- 600 

14-20 

125-250 

Parallel or 






One Side 

1-3 

Besidential 

260- 

- 400 

14-20 

126-260 

Staggered or 







One Side 

1-3 

Outlying streets and alleys 

100- 

- 250 

16-20 

200-400 

One Bide 

i-1 


6,000 Population or Smaller 


Business 

250- 600 

12-16 

80-126 

Parallel or 
Staggered 

2-10 

Thoroughfares . . . . 

. . , . 260- 600 

16-20 

125-250 

Staggered or 
One Side 

1-3 

Besidential . . 

250 

14-20 

126-260 

Staggered or 
One Side 

1-2 

Alloys 

. . 100 

16-20 

200-400 

One Side 

i-i 

Highways 

. . . . 260- 400 

26-86 

300-600 

One Side 

j-i 


R, 

4* 

E V 

4* 

4 

amp C. 
Post 

e 

1 

-§ 1 

ll 




Cl 

'd 


1000-6000 

14-25 

80-150 

Parallel 

20-100 

1000-2600 

14-18 

80-126 

Parallel 
Parallel or 

10-60 

600-1500 

20-25 

125-260 

Staggered 

3-10 

400-1000 

20-25 

126-260 

Staggered 

2-5 

250-1000 

14-20 

126-260 

Parallel or 
One Side 

1-5 

250- 600 

14-20 

126-260 

Staggered 

1-4 

260- 600 

16-20 

126-260 

One Side 

2-6 
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A eommittee representing both city officials and the lighting 
experts of private electric utilities makes the following recom- 
mendation with respect to minimum standards of street lighting ^ 

Minimum Maximum 

Lumens Spacing 

Per Along 

Lineal Cenim of 
Foot Street 


Brsinosa soetion — Population over 100,000 . 200 

Businoss soction — Population CO, 000 to 100,000 , , 120 

Busmosa aootion — Population 20,000 to 50,000 . 80 

Buaiiioaa auotioii — Poimlation up to 20,000 GO 

Main, thoioughfare in fully duiolopod roaiclonco diatriut 35 
Pully (lovolojiod roaidoncQ district . . 15 

Outlying reaidoncu di&txiets . 10 


125 

12o 

125 

126 
150 
250 
260 


In this table the standard street is taken as being forty feet 
from emb to eurb For streets of greater width, the values of 
minimum lumens per linear foot should bo increased in the same 
ratio as the width of the stieet "Where secondary business districts 
adjoin main business districts, the equipment should be of similar 
design, but with an illumination of approximately one-half the 
lumens per linear foot 

The lighting intensities required to make streets by night 
essentially as safe and convenient as by day have been expressed 
111 somewhat different terms as follows . ® 

Approximate 
Intensity of JSqmvnlency 

ClassifioaUon Illumination in To Pull 

of Stiaats Foot Candles Moonlight 


Non-Traflio stroots . .04 .05 

Artorial stroots outsido of retail busuioss districts, 
carrying ooiisidornblo automobile trafSe and 
little podostriaii traffic 12-.1G 

Arterial stroots outsido of retail businoss districts, 
carrying very groat automobile tiaffio and littlo 
pedestriun traffic ... . .20- 25 

Promenade streota ... 60 .00 


1% times 

4 times 

7 times 
16 times 


Intensity of street lighting is measured in foot-eandles or 
fractions thereof, as at the surface of the street or sidewalk “A 
foot-candle is the light shed by one unit of candle power on a 
surface set at right angles to the direction of the light at a distance 
of one linear foot. A unit of candle power is the light produced 
(at the candle) by one laboratory candle burning at the rate of 
120 grains per hour. ’ ’ “ 

^Beport of Joint Committee on Street Lighting (New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and other City Officials and The Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association, 1924) 

^ Soientifto Street Lighting, op cut, 6. ‘Munro, op, oit, 860. 
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To appreciate the intensity of lighting expressed in foot-candles, 
it IS well to remember that moonlight standard is about one-twenty- 
fifth of a foot-candle An average illumination of one foot-candle 
foi street illumination is intensive lighting A well-lighted office 
IS lighted to an average of five foot-candles, and only exceptional 
offices are lighted to as much as from eight to twelve foot-candles 

The instrument by which light intensity is measured is a 
photometeid In making street illumination tests with this instru- 
ment certain factors that may cause erroneous conclusions must 
be considered before final decisions are made A portable photom- 
eter IS scarcely as reliable as a laboratory instrument, and inherent 
errors may be further aggravated by errors in readings made by 
persons inexperienced in photometry, too few lamps may be 
tested and undue weight may be given to the performance of a 
single lamp , and where a refractor or parabolic type of unit is 
installed, the lamp tested may not be in the proper position Also, 
duo allowance must be made for reflection from buildings, shadows 
from trees, and the condition of the road surface Whenever 
possible, important decisions should be based upon data secured 
under the exact conditions of laboratory tests Frequently such 
laboratory tests aie impossible, and tests must be made in the 
field to determine the effects of cleaning of globes, shade, and other 
elements modifying actual use ^ 

Maintenance is a very important item in any street hghting 
system Street lighting that is potentially adequate may be much 
less than that if insufficient care is given to the replacing of worn 
out and burned-out lamps, and to the cleaning of globes and acces- 
sories An y system should be periodically patroled for “outages,” 
i e , lamps that are out when they should be lighted, in addition 
to such supervision as will bo given by the police, and aU. burned- 
out lamps should be replaced within twenty-four hours Globes 
containing incandescent lights should be cleaned six tunes a year 
or oftener. Lamps that have exceeded their rated burning hours 
should be replaced During the life of a lamp, the filament mate- 
rial vaporizes and is deposited on the bulb, causmg it to darken 
so as to cut off some of the light emitted There is also an in- 
creased resistance in the filament on electric ciieuits of constant 
voltage, reducing the amount of electricity consumed and the 
amount of light produced. On circuits arranged in series, the 

‘See F E Oady, "Pliotometry,” IllwmvmUng Ungweenng 

^IMd. 
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amount of light given off by the filament is actually increased, 
and more than offsets the darkening of the bulb for a time, but 
does not continue to do so ^ The size of lamps, type of glassware, 
and height and spacing of standards are designed to give a certain 
distribution and intensity of liglit wdien maintained at best average 
efBcieney When this efficiency deteriorates, the lighting results 
may be decreased as much as one-half “ 

Street lighting circuits are generally operated by a schedule 
prepared a year in advance, showing the exact time the lamps are 
to be lighted and shut off. At present, practically all street lights 
in important cities are operated on an all-night schedule, the 
lights going on thirty minutes after sunset and off thirty minutes 
before sunrise. Under such a schedule, each light is operated about 
4,000 hours a year Various other schedules have been worked 
out, but now they are mostly of historic interest, except in the 
small commumties. Under the Freund system, all lights are 
operated until midnight, each light burning about 3,000 hours a 
year. The standard-moonlight system utilizes moonlight to a great 
extent, and reduces the burning time of each lamp to 2,000 hours 
a year. It is often the practice to operate ornamental street lights 
until midnight, after which time all or a part are turned off. Street 
lighting contracts are generally made at a low rate, and the electric 
comparues do not meter the service, but bill on the basis of the 
hours burned by each lamp, according to the schedule on which 
they are operated This is a simple and fairly accurate method, 
the only adjustment being for the outages as reported to the 
electric company by the police department, or other responsible 
persons. 

The type of municipal organization for public lighting must be 
determined by the nature and extent of the duties imposed upon 
it. These duties vary greatly in different cities, the size of the 
community and its lighting requirements being determining factors 

* See Henry Schrooder and H. B Butle^ Modern and Obsolete Street Light- 
tng Systems (Bulletin L. D 162, Bdieou Lamp Works, General Bleotrio Com- 
pany, June, 1924). 

’In 1923, the St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Beaearch made a study of 
the effect of mamtenanoe on park lighting. Photometric measurements in 
dioated that the average light from a properly maintained 100 candle power 
lamp, twenty-two feet from the pole, was 064 foot-candle, while the measure- 
ment for a lamp with Improper maintenance was .027 foot candle. A calcula- 
tion of costs indicated that a properly maintained lamp of the type involved 
would, cost $10 64 a year, but give double the light of an improperly maintained 
one coating $7,63 a year. The effect of proper maintenance in decreasing the 
unit cost of used light is evident. 
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of only relative importance TLe authorities responsible for public ohap 
lighting in one municipality may be required only to purchase 
lighting from some private utility, in accordance with the terms of 
a contract running for a period of years Under these conditions, SXFo'r 
the activities of the city are largely inspectorial, ^ e , to insure com- b^confmot 
pliance with the contract, check up outages and see that additional 
equipment is installed as oidered. These duties may be assigned 
to a single individual, who in a small city will usually be a sub- 
ordinate official m one of the principal departments 

Another city may elect to furnish and maintain its own light- tio?“or 
ing equipment, purchasing only the electric power necessary to 
operate it from a privately owned utility Under these cireum- J^uipmS 
stances, the duties of the lighting authorities are more estensive, 
and include the installation and maintenance of lighting equip- 
ment and transmission lines Duties of this extent warrant the 
establishment of a separate lighting organization, possibly within 
a major department, but under the juiisdiction of a person tech- 
nically trained and competent to organize and operate the distinct 
forces necessary for lighting installation and lamp maintenance 
Again, a city may own and operate its own electric power 
plant, as well as its hghtmg equipment If such a plant is municipal 
operated solely for public hghtmg purposes, it seems sufficient 
to have its management entrusted to a superintendent responsible 
directly to the chief executive of the city If the plant is also 
generating power for sale to private consumers, there may be 
merit in having a citizen board of control, appointed by the chief 
executive, with a professional superintendent actually in charge 
It is important that the determination of rates and service be not 
left to the judgment of a single individual 

The comparative expense of public lighting is usually calcu- Oostof 
lated on the annual cost per capita, per lamp, per unit of candle iishting 
power, or per mile of street illuminated, Cost varies widely 
in different cities, depending not only upon the amount of illu- 
mination, but also upon the cost of labor, power, and other items 
For this reason comparative figures must be accepted as indica- 
tive rather than conclusive To determine whether a city is spend- 
ing too much or too httle for public illumination requires an in- 
vestigation on the spot by an illuminating engmeer^ 

Authorities on public lighting state that, at a minimum, public 

‘ Por detailed lamp ooeta see Meport on Street Lighting Costs w the Larger 
Cities of the United States, prepared by S' W. Ballard & Oo (Cleveland, 1925). 
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lighting should coat a city approximately one dollar per capita 
per year ‘ Many believe, however, that this figure was satisfac- 
tory only in the days of hoi'sc-drawn vehicles, and that it still 
prevails ineiely because cities have not revised their lighting stand- 
ards to meet the new traffic hazards or present conceptions of 
proper street illumination. For example, it is reported that the 
amount of (dcelricity measured in kilowatt hours used for street 
lighting in Now York State, outside of New York City, was not 
increased to any extent between 1914 and 1924 

A more satisfactory standard for public lighting consonant 
with modern rerpiiromeuts is placed at l|l 50 to |2 50 per person 
per year This expenditure has been translated into the following 
approxiraaio scliedule of annual coats per foot length of street. ° 
business district witli high inten.sity, $1 00 to $4 00 ; thorough- 
fares and boulevards, $0 30 to $1 29 , residential streets, $0 20 
to .tiO.SO It IS obvious, too, that the annual budget for public 
lighting must show a considerable amount for extensions and 
replacements. 

Although gas lighting is lapidly becoming obsolete, something 
should be said concerning its cost. In cities contiguous to natural 
gas or oil wells, gas lights are loss expensive than electricity per 
unit of light delivered The actual invostinont necessary to gas 
lighting IS comparatively small and the principal element of coat 

* Tho Buroeii of StuiulardB of Iho U S Dopartmont of Coirmierco liaa com- 
piled coals and olhor illuiniiiatlon data dmnig 1025 for 730 Amoncan cities 
based on tho 1020 conaus In (Iio followinp; tnblo those cities are arranged in 
10 groups nccoiding to population, of winch the average population only is 



Average 

Miles 

Pop. 

Lumens 

Lumens Annual 

Cost 


Popula- 

Illumi 

pet Mile 

per 

per 

Cost per 

per 

Group 

tion 

noted 

of St 

Milo 

Capita 

Mile 

Capita 

1 

370,000 

022 

660 

67,000 

80 

$668 

$0.86 

2 

280,600 

398 

033 

62,800 

91 

604 

,93 

3 

169,600 

832 

600 

88,800 

58 

427 

.74 

4 

122,000 

172 

760 

53,200 

69 

708 

.86 

6 

87,600 

194 

510 

41,300 

82 

487 

.93 

0 

60,900 

136 

540 

40,700 

80 

474 

.94 

7 

44,400 

87 

608 

47,600 

78 

564 

.94 

8 

34,400 

77 

544 

43,700 

79 

471 

.91 

9 

24,100 

64 

479 

36,200 

74 

414 

00 

10 

13,750 

41 

410 

80,000 

74 

408 

1 02 


“ ' ‘ Eoport of Committee on Street Lighting, ’ ’ Proceedings of the AmcHoan 
Society for Municipal Impiovenwnts, 1022. 

’ Tho San Pranclsco Bureau of Govormnental Eoaoarch compiled the coat of 
lighting in 69 cities of over 100,000 population for 1919, Tho per capita 
expenditure ranged from 43 cents in Tacoma to $1 60 in Rochester Ror a 
diBouasion of per capita costs, see Engineering News-Mecord, XOI, 860 (No- 
■vemher 22, 1923). 
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la labor. No satisfactory mecliamcal device has been perfected ciw 

for lighting and extinguishing these lamps, so that men must still 

be employed for the purpose.^ 

Electric lighting presents a somewhat different cost problem 
Labor costs are not so important, but overhead expense in the 
foim of interest and depreciation is large However, the expense 
of the large capital investment necessary to electric lighting is 
reduced materially if the mvestment can be kept continually pro- 
ductive If a utility supphes electricity principally for lighting 
purposes, its highest or peak production will be during the few 
hours from dusk to midnight, Durmg the balance of the day, 
output must be curtailed sharply and much equipment be idle 
Under satisfactory conditions, utilities endeavor to maintam a 
comparatively even distribution by the sale of industrial power 
duimg the daylight hours, special inducements being offered such 
consumeis in the form of reduced rates Economical public 
lighting cannot be divorced from the industrial and domestic con- 
sumption of electric power 

Since the majority of American cities do not own and operate 
their own electric light plants, it is necessary that contracts be contracts 
entered into with private producers for the electric energy re- 
quired; or, if hghting equipment is not furnished by the city, for 
the supply and operation of the different type lamps in use at 
a given price per unit In either case the city must pay for meet- 
ing its requirements at the “after supper” peak load of the utility 
It IS most advantageous for a city to own its equipment and 
purchase only the current, because contracts for electric energy 
alone are not particularly difficult to make If, however, a city 
accepts complete lighting service from a private corporation, it is 
essential that the standards of service be specified in considerable 
detail. The type and power of the lamps, the amount of hght to 
be emitted from each lamp, the plaemg of lamps, the cleaning of 
lamps, allowance for outages, and some provision for taking 
advantage of improvements in the art of lightmg, aU should be 
covered in the specifications A most important factor is the estab- 
lishment of good will between the parties to a contract that at 
best must be more or less flexible in its terms, to the end that 
the spirit as well as the letter of its provisions may be observed 
The pressure for municipal ownership of aU the facilities 
necessary to public lighting is not so urgent as in the case of 

* Omciimati uses a eolenoid control for this tiiiriDOse 
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onA.p certain, other utilities. In larger cities, and particularly those 

of an industrial character, the power requirements for public 

Municipal lighting put’poses form only a small percentage of the total power 
owifcii'idp generated For example, in Detroit, in 1925, the peak load of the 
iiRiiHuK Detroit Edison Company is 330,000 kilowatts per hour, while 
the peak consumption of the municipality for street ligliting is 
belweon 7,000 and 8,000 kilowatts per hour. The maximum possi- 
ble production of the Detroit Edison Company is 540,000 kilowatts 
per hour. Under these circumstances, it is obvious that the munic- 
ipality would have little reason for engaging in the generation of 
electric energy for public lighting purposes only A private 
corporation capable of producing seventy times the power con- 
sumed by the municipality is in a position to meet the city’s re- 
quirements at a much lower cost than that at which the city can 
manufacture a small quantity of power for its own use. In the 
particular instance of Detroit, however, the city finds it necessary 
to provide power for both public lighting and the publicly owned 
street railway The combined requirements are so large that 
probably the muncipality can produce the necessary power as 
cheaply as a private corporation Also a private corporation might 
be unwiUmg to give the city so large a proportion of its output, 
considering that the contract might be discontinued upon expira- 
tion. It may be concluded that larger cities using power for only 
street lighting and public buildings can buy service from a private 
corporation cheaper than that service can bo secured under mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

This is not always true for small communities, and particularly 
those that have few or no industries and are not served by the 
suburban service of some great electric utility. In these commu- 
nities the largest requirement for electricity is for street lighting 
purposes. Here, municipal power production is practicable, par- 
ticularly when the city is in a position to furnish power to private 
consumers. If the city plant adequately meets the street lighting 
requirements, there will be little incentive for a private corpora- 
tion to go into the electrical business. Obviously, in the long 
run, a city must meet all requirements or none of them.^ 

*For arguments against public ownership in this field, see Janies Mavor, 
Niagara in PohUoa (Dutton, 1926) ; and Political Ownership and the Plecino 
lAght and Power Induetrp (National Electric Eight Association, 1926), 
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A public utility is ordinarily a corporation that renders neces- 
sary or important services to a large number of persons, utilizing 
special rights granted by the public Water and gas mains, heat- 
ing pipes, conduits, poles, and rails must be laid in public streets, 
and on occasions private property that cannot be secured through 
negotiations with the owners must be taken by eminent domain, 
although the exercise of this latter right is limited to certain 
utilities and for specific purposes The more important special 
privilege of using public property by a utility originates in the 
specific grant of a franchise or indeterminate permit given by 
an authority competent to make such grants. Usually this au- 
thority IS the legislative body of a city, although state legi,slatures 
also have on occasions granted special rights In some cities an 
afSrmative vote of the people is necessary to confirm any privileges 
granted by other authority 

A franchise is a contract granting a utility the light to 
put poles, mains, conduits, rails, etc, in the city stieets to the 
practical exclusion of all others, to lender service to the public 
requiring it, and to make certain charges for that service On 
the other hand, the utility undertakes to furnish the service speci- 
fied, to make, its charges in accordance with the rates stipulated 
in the franchise or as determined by the authorities regulating 
utilities, and sometimes to pay the municipality certain sums for 
the privileges extended it 

Public utilities have the important economic characteristic 
of being natural monopolies Ordinary business provides oppor- 
tunity for competition which usually establishes reasonable prices 


‘There are many worthwhile publications on the subject of public utility 
regulation Some of the most recent are L E Nash, Iho Economies of Puilw 
UtiMies (MoQrawHill, 1925), John Bauer, BffeoUve Bogulation of PubUa 
Vtilxties (Macmillan, 1926) , william M. Wherry, Jr , Public Utilities ani tlia 
Law (Writer’s Pub Oo, 192J) , William G Enymond, The Fublio and Its 
UtihUes (Wiley, 1925) , Henry 0 Spurr, Qmivng Frmoi'ples of Fublxo Utility 
Regulation (2 vols , Public Utility Eeports, Ino , 1926) , and Morns li Oooke, 
ed., Fubhc Utility Regulation (Eonald, 1924) See also the state laws and 
the reports of the Public Utility Commission of the state in which interested 
For current reference, consult Public Utility Reports (foitnightly) 
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and aatisfaetoiy service This freedom of trade does not exist 
■when buying a necessity furnished by a public utility The service 
rendered at the established price must be accepted or done without. 
Py natuial ecouomie law, two utilities furmalung the same service 
cannot well opexate in the same territory To be sure, it is 
physically possible for two .sets of mams or poles or conduits to be 
phieed in the same atiect, and for competing street railway lines 
to servo the same aiea, but such duplications arc not economically 
possible, and in most instances in which they have been tried they 
have failed. Not infrequently, public officers have endeavored to' 
circumvent the monopolistic character of an existing franchise by 
granting a new franchise for tlio same service, particularly in the 
case of telephones and electric service Per a time the competing 
utilities struggle along side by aide, rendering unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, causing great annoyance, and frequently a duplication of ex- 
pense to citizens required to patronize both services In the end, 
there is a consolidation of the two companies, to the relief of 
every one concerned. 

The causes underlying the monopolistic character of public 
utilities, and the impraeticalnlity of successful competition, will be 
apparent ou careful thought, although officials and citizens, on 
many occasions, have neglected to do such thinking If a public 
utility must provide facilities sufficient to give service to all citi- 
zens, and then has only one-half of those citizens as customers, it 
follows that the interest and depreciation charged to the consumer 
will be doubled. In a similar manner, the expense of superintend- 
ence and other overhead costs mu.st be prorated over the fewer 
units of product or service sold. Furthermore, the low manufac- 
turing costs that gonorally go with large output cannot bo secured. 
The combined results are higher charges to the consumer, or re- 
duced profits to the utility, each of which can he obviated only by 
consolidation and reversion to monopoly. 

Public utilities are alike in so far as they enjoy special priv- 
ileges and are monopolistic in character. They are unlike in that 
certain of them are revenue producing and others are not. The 
organization and operation of all revenue producing utilities is 
^substantially the same, whether privately or publicly owned. In 
this group are found the agencies furnishing water, gas, heat, 
electricity, transportation and communication. In each instance 
a sufficient charge must he made for the service rendered to pay 
the ordinary costs of operation and a return upon the capital in- 
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Tested. In the other group are those facilities that have been so 

long socialized that they are not thought of as utihties at all, e g., 

streets, sidewaUcs, sewers, bridges, and parks These are publicly 
owned and made non-revenue producing because of their uni- 
versal use and their absolute importance in the daily life of the 
people. How far this sociahzation will proceed is problematical 
Occasionally it is suggested that street railways should be munici- 
pally owned and operated without charge to the riders, and a few 
cities provide a minimum amount of free water to each consumer 
There appears to be no positive rule for determining what services 
shall be free It would be difficult to charge for certain facilities, 
such as streets and sidewalks Yet the use of sanitary sewers is 
scarcely more universal than the use of water, and an annual 
charge could easily be made for each sewer connection. The only 
prediction to be made safely is that the socialization of public 
facilities will increase rather than lessen. 

It 13 unthinliable that citizens would knowingly and voluntarily Sofung 
place themselves in a position where they must purchase a com- ShutL 
modity essential to community life from a single corporation, pay 
whatever price is asked, and accept whatever service is rendered 
Thero might be occasions when a utihty under such circumstances 
would give good service at a reasonable price, but such philan- 
thropy is not to be expected from a corporation owned by many 
and changing stockholders and operated by professional managers 
chosen for their ability to produce dividends The almost universal 
conduct of uncontrolled monopolies has been anything but philan- 
thropic, and their operations have been characterized by the slogan 
of “the pubhc be damned ” Only such service has been given as 
would show immediate profit, extensions of service have been de- 
nied when such profit was not apparent , arbitrary and irritating 
rules have been enforced; and rates have been fixed at “all the 
traffic would bear “ “All the traffic will bear" means a rate that 
will bring sufficient consumption to insure a maximum profit A 
lower rate might bring about a larger consumption, and a higher 
rate a smaller consumption, each, however, with less profit than 
the rate established 

These conditions have been gradually understood by the public, "‘/thodn 
and in a halting way, and m spite of obstacles, control has been* 
sought through three methods, m ., the stipulation of specific con- 
ditions in franchises, regulation by especially authorized author- 
ities, and public ownership and operation. 
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It is generally conceded that the effort to regulate public 
utilities by the contractual provisions of ordinary franchises has 
not been a decided success, and has injected a baneful influence 
into municipal policies'- Early fianchises were granted under 
political and social conditions that do not generally obtain now. 
These contracts were for excessively long teiina, sometimes in per- 
petuity , little conti ol was had of rates and service , and corruption 
was rampant in then granting The legislatures and the courts “ 
have to some extent mitigated the haishness of existing provisions 
but these controls have proved insu-fficient to meet the needs of prac- 
tical regulation The impracticability of controlling utilities by 
contractual moans, even where the best of intentions prevail on the 
part of the city authoiitics, or on the part of both parties for that 
matter, can bo appreciated. Consider the persons in whoso hands 
the negotiations are iilaccd On the side of the utility is the 
most able engineering and logal talent that money will buy, for- 
mulating terms in private conferences of experts, executives, and 
directors. On the side of the city is the short-term public officer, 
by no means a specialist in utility control The public’s terms 
cannot be decided upon in secret, but must be mulled over by the 
city council, and furnish hoadlinos for tlio local press A franchise 
is a lengthy technical document, replete with opportunities for 
clauses of innocent and unimportant appearance that may loom 
largo after the papers have been signed and sealed,^ 

‘Consult Doles P. Wilcox, Mumoipal FranoJnscs, 3 vols. {Fngmeenng 
Nms, 1911) and Analysis of the Blei trio Muilway Froilom (Macmillan, 1921) 

•Per a picture of disgraceful niuincipul pohtics at the end of tho lost 
century by one of tho then stylod “muciaakois” read Lincoln. Stoffons, The 
Shame of tho Cities (MeOluro-Pliillips, lOOi) Professor W. B. Munro suni- 
marizos tho situation, op oU., 403-4:04. 

• “ In praofcioQ thoro have boon two gonornl ways of aecompliBlung this 
latter result. Tho courts have repcntodly hold that reservations in tho eonsti 
tution or laws of tho state at tho timo of tho granting of a franohiso. pro 
viding for tho fuluro revocation or inodiflcation of franelnsos, -would by impli 
cation become a part of the terms of every fianohiso granted during tho oxist- 
enoo of such reservations, thus Buh,ieeting it to suhsoquont revocation or 
modification by its own toinis. Again, tho courts have hold that thoro are 
cortain fundamental powers of sovereignty, notably the police power, which 
cannot be comproimsod or granlod away by a fianohise, and consequently that 
no Toasonirhle police rogulntlon can bo construed as an impairment of the 
obligation of a contract." Chest or M. Maxey, An Outline of Municipal 
Government (Doublodny^ Page, 1924) 236-237. 

*Por example, the city of Dayton at one time contracted -with a corpora- 
tion for the "disposal of <tH garbage." Tho city could not require every 
establishment to give its garbage to the oolloctoxs, and tho company collected 
many thousands of dollars in damages Nevertheless, a new group of officials, 
unfamiliar -with conditions, was quite wilUng that the same clause should be 
incorporated m a renewal of the contract. 
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How long an otherwise acceptable franchise should run has 
never been determined to the satisfaction of both utilities and 


the public. The company naturally insists upon a long term as 
an ostensible aid in financing, and the city on a relatively shorter 
period. Perhaps a solution will be found in the indeterminate 
permit or franchise which have been substituted m various juris- 
dictions for perpetual and term franchises It is usually provided 
that the city shall take over the utility property at an agreed 
arbitrated value when an indeterminate franchise is canceled.^ 
Usually no consideration is given to the disposal of property upon 
the expiration of ordinary franchises, the utility knowmg that 
with its facilities in the streets and with service being rendered, 
it is reasonably suie of a satisfactory renewal. 

It IS the detailed provisions concerning service and rates that 
give rise to the greatest difficulties in contractual control Sched- 
ules of charges and standards of service may be agreed upon as 
reasonable, but once incorporated in the contract they must stand 
for its entire life With this in nund, contemplate the changes 
m costs and service that the mechanical progress of the last few 
years has made possible — improvements m the methods of pro- 
ducing gas and electricity , in the construction of telephones, street 
cars, and electric lamps, and in the methods of reducmg labor 
costs. Rates and service reasonable and modern a decade ago 
may be unreasonable and obsolete today When conditions work 
in favor of the utility, they are always taken advantage of, when 
they work against it, the utility is in a position to negotiate amend- 
ment of the franchise under threat of curtailmg service. 

Curiously enough, in the recent rise of prices of labor and ma- costs 
terials, fixed franchise rates have been a detriment to utilities. 

With a rapid increase in the ratio of operatmg costs to gross in- 

‘ Massaoliusetts and tlie Dialnet of Oolnm'bia 'wbtb the leaders m the 
development of the bare indateiminate ponnit under which the franchise grant- 
ing authority has the power to revoke the franchise at any tune without 
compensation In the District of Columbia this may be done by act of 
Congress. In Massachusetts this power of revocation relates chiefly to street 
railways 'Wisconsin adopted the indeterminate permit as a part of its public 
utilities law in 1907 and coupled with the permit a system of praetioally 
exclusive state control and a guarantee of monopoly, except where competition 
is found by the state commission to be necessary This Wisconsin system has 
been followed quite closely in Indiana, and indeterminate permit legislation* 
in one form or another has been enacted in several other states Sometimes if^ 
is inoorporntod in the city charter as, for example, in the new charters of 
Kansas City and Los Angeles See Delos D Wilcox, The Indeterminate 
Permit and Its Melation to Home Side and Mwiicipal Oivnership (Public 
Ownership League, Bulletin 34, 1926), 
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come, many utilities Rave been forced into receivership or to secure 
increased lates Such increases were sometimes secured by nego- 
tiation, but often the public service commission, acting under 
legislative authority, has set aside the conditions contained in pub- 
lic utility franchises pertaining to rates and service, so far as 
necessary to give the utilities relief These actions are taken 
under the theory that the slate, being the source of municipal 
power, has the right to surrender on behalf of the public any ad- 
vantages which the municipality may have secured through con- 
tract. Of course, a state commission cannot change the conditions 
of a fianchise contract to the detriment of the public utilities 
without their consent, if these conditions were lawful at the time 
the contracts were entered into. On the other hand, a commis- 
sion appears entirely free to change the conditions of the contract 
to the detriment of the municipality without the latter’s consent, 
except where some homo rule provision of the state constitution 
intervenes.^ 

Utilities are operated by professional managers, employed for 
their training and abilities, and continuing in office as long as they 
render satisfactory service. It is the business of these men to see 
that the city performs its part of the franchise obligation. The 
city’s interests are represented by laymen, liolding office for brief 
duration, and who have many problems more pressing than those 
involved in a franchise granted by tlieir predecessors.’* Some- 
times franchises provide boards of arbitration to which many ques- 
tions of service are to be referred. More often they do not, and 
the cities interested are unprotected through default of action “ 

The abuses of restricted service and unreasonable rates arising 
from attempts to control utilities by contractual stipulations have 
already been mentioned, but amplification of these points is de- 
sirable. The rates permitted by franchise are not always employed 
by the utilities, because such rates may not bring consumption to 
the most profitable point. Utilizing a fixed rate for service, or even 

^During this poiiod tlio Detroit "Umtod Railways arbitrarily placed in 
effect a llve-cent fare on certain lines where a throe cent faro was required 
hy franchise, and later announced a si’t-cont faro on all lines, although the legal 
maximum rate was flvo cents. Tho city protested bujt paid 

’Another example may be taken from Dayton, Ohio Tho city, under 
fsuspicious circumstances, leased valuable business property to a utility for 
* a long term of years, with the proviso that the rent should be adjusted every 
ten years by an arbitrator I’or many years no revision was made, because it 
was not the speeiflo business of any official to institute the nooesaary procedure. 

' Ocoasionally fidelity bonds are posted to compel spooiflo performance of 
franchise obligations 
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a voltmtary rate sufficiently generous to provide large earnings, 
the task of the utility is to arrange its finances so that excessive 
profits ■will not he too apparent to the public. This arrangement 
was simple in other days when the control of security issues was 
unsiipcrvised by state authorities For example, many companies 
that now operate are a consolidation of a number of smaller cor- 
porations. In making such consolidations it was relatively easy 
to capitalize the new company, not upon a basis of actual invest- 
ment in plant, but on a basis of the earnings at prevailing charges. 
Frequently, subsidiary corporations were bought at excessively 
high prices, either in cash or stock of the new corporation Some- 
times the franchises of the underlying corporations were actually 
secured by the officials of the consolidated company and the con- 
struction done by construction corporations in which they were 
interested In this fashion, there was a profit to be received in 
construction and a profit to be received from the sale of the com- 
pany, all of which “water” was finally transmuted into valuable 
securities. 

A more modern device for concealing excessive earnmgs is to 
“plow in” the surplus above reasonable dividends, i.e , to reinvest 
it in extensions of plant ^ In this fashion the equity of the stock- 
holders IS constantly increased and the foundation laid for future 
stock issues representing actual increased values. This stricture 
would by no means be agreed to by all utihty authorities Many 
maintain that the tests of a fair rate are reasonableness of charges 
as compared to those in effect in other cities, high character of 
service rendered, and freedom from extravagance m both invest- 
ment and operation Assuming that these conditions are satis- 
factory, they would hold that surplus may properly be invested in 
extensions Similarly, depreciation reserves may be so excessive 
as to constitute an illegitimate burden, requiring unreasonable 
earnings to meet their requirements 

Another unsatisfactory condition arising under franchises is 
the payment by some utilities of excessive salaries to officials, 
which IS in reality a dividend to the management at the expense 
of both the stockholders and the pubhe A similar abuse arises 
through the promiscuSus payment of retainers to numerous attor- 
neys. In some few instances there has been flagrant “stock job- 

> The Detroit United Bailways used to advertise publicly that it paid only 
eight percent dmdonds, surplus oarnings being put back into the Oompany 
m the form of extensions and new equipment 
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bing” by utility officials They have been able to suppress earn- 
ings, or to stimulate difficulties with the public authorities, thereby 
depressing stock values. Then the true earnings were made 
known, or the difficulties cleared away by a conciliatory attitude, 
with a rise in pi loes, and eoii-sequcnt profit to the ‘ ‘ insiders. ’ ’ 

It is important to recognize the baneful influence that public 
utilities have had on American municipal jiolitics The selfish 
control exercised by utilities in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
St Louis, and other largo communities is an evidence of the bene- 
fits to be received by these monopolies through controlling city 
councils and administrativo officials With friends m the city hall, 
no drastic action contrary to utility interests was to bo anticipated. 
Also, additional franchise.s and cxtensio'ns to present franchises 
were to bo had at a minimum of expense and on the most satis- 
factory terms Happily, this situation is passing away, and cities 
are gradually regaining control of their streets and securing 
needed services at reasonable rates 

The utilities are not to bo blamed entirely for their selfish inter- 
est in politics Politicians have been ever ready to take a selfish 
interest in utilities Controversic.s have continued for years for 
the reason that their settlement would have closed an easy road to 
political preferment. 'When an unpopular utility is involved, the 
easiest way to get public office and to keoii it, is for the candidate 
to condemn the corporation, propose impossible settlements, and 
finally do nothing. 

The relations of utilities and the public are further affected 
by out-of-town ownership. While some utilities have been financed 
by local money, more often “foreign capital” has been brought 
in, or “foreign control” secured after the original financing. 
Today there exist numerous great holding corporations which own 
or control strings of gas, electric, and street railway companies, 
spread over large areas ^ A city is sometimes less reasonable with 
such companies than with those whose stock is owned by its own 
citizens, and it cannot be expected that out-of-town stockholders 
and managers will have largo incentive to cultivate friendly rela- 
tionships. 

When cities began to realize that utilities receiving franchises 
were reaping inordinate profits at the rates designated in the 

* Examples of these holding corporations are the American Electric Power 
Oompany, American Gas and Electric Oo, American Light and Traction 
Company, Cities Service Company, Middle West IJtilities Company, North 
American Company, Stone and Webster, American Bell Telephone Company, etc. 
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contracts, efforts were made to reduce the returns by special chap 
taxation Practically aU of the more recent franchises provide ??? ■ 
that the corporation shall pay some portion of their income into 
the city treasuiy This contribution may be a small percentage 
of the gross or net income, or it may be a charge based on rough 
units of service Frequently additional provision is made to pay 
for services rendered by the city, such as original paving, street 
repair, and snow removal between atrcet-car tracks .There is no 
doubt about the propriety of charges for actual services rendered 
When a utility has a rate fixed in its franchise, the collection of a 
special tax may be an absolute gain to the public When a utility 
operates under a rate ostensibly baaed on the cost of service, there 
is a question as to the advisability of such special taxes, since they 
may be added to the other costs of operation and reflected in higher 
rates charged the consumer 

As an alternative to the fixing of rates and service by con- 
tract, the service-at-cost franchise has been developed This plan 
IS not new, but was given impetus by the Cleveland settlement of 
1910, ending a conflict between the city and the street railway 
company over the question of a thiee-eent fare, and is commonly 
known as the Tayler plan, after Judge Robert W Tayler The T^yiet 
Cleveland franchise provides for a rate of fare that will return the 
company six percent on an agreed valuation, although a maximum 
rate of fare is also fixed Provision is made, too, for the charges 
that will be allowed for operation, maintenance, renewals, deprecia- 
tion, etc , and the physical operations and accounting of the com- 
pany are under the detailed supervision of a street railway com- 
missioner employed by the municipality Changes in the rate of 
fare are facilitated by the creation of an equalization fund which 
is set aside to care for variations in earnings When this fund 
reaches a maximum of $700,000 the fares are reduced, and when 
it falls to a minimum of $300,000 they are correspondingly in- 
creased. 

The advantages of this plan are apparent, perhaps more appar- Advantnges 
ent than real. Service is ostensibly rendeied at cost, which is all 
any citizen can ask, and the city can specify the amount and char- 
acter of service it requires In consequence, the plan has many 
friends However, some disadvantages have been noted A mam 
difficulty is that of establishing the value upon which the rate of 
return is to be allowed. Outstanding capital stock cannot bo 
accepted as an evidence of value, because there is seldom any 
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relation between the two Determining value by appraisal in- 
volves problems that aie more fully discussed at a later point, as 
does determination of a fair rate of return ^ Nor can a fair rate 
of return be assured by merely increasing fares Unfortunately, 
economic law establishes the highest charge that can bo made, 
almost as effectively as if it wore written in1o the franchise con- 
tract. There is always some point beyond which price cannot 
go without consumption and profits being unduly curtailed With 
respect to actual operation, it will be observed that the utility is 
under no obligation to accept losses originating in faulty manage- 
ment or industrial depiossion This is an advantage enjoyed 
by no private industry In consequence there is no incentive to 
economy in operation Waste, inefficiency, and downright pilfer- 
ing must bo compensated foi by the public This obstacle can 
can be only partially overcome by minute supervision of affairs on 
the part of the city The result is liltely to be little or no control, 
or a control in sucli detail as to handicap the effective operation of 
the utility 

The plan for regulating the iirice of gas in Boston and environs, 
established in 1906, is a somewhat similar service-at-cost scheme, 
except that an incentive is offered for economy in oiieration The 
Ilian employs the principle of tJio so-called sliding- scale A stand- 
ard price for gas and rate of dividends to stockholders were estab- 
lished by an act of the Massachusetts legislature, the rate being 
such as to secure a fair return to the stockholders upon their in- 
vestment. For every reduction in the price of gas, the company 
is allowed a corresponding increase in dividends The standard 
price is set at ninety cents per thousand cubic feet, and the rate 
of dividend at seven percent on the established value. Provision 
is made for an increase of one percent in the dividend rate for 
every reduction of five cents in the price of gas The act of the 
legislature also provides that a reserve fund for emergency pur- 
poses shall be set aside each year up to one percent of the capital, 
until it becomes equal to five percent Excess earnings from the 
sale of gas are to he paid to towns in which gas is sold at a 
rate determined per mile of main in use there After the first 
ten years of operation, a board of gas and electric light commis- 
sioners has power to raise or lower the standard rate to facili- 
tate meeting of greater or lesser burdens, whether due to changes 
an prices of materials, or to improved methods of manufacture, or 
‘ Soo p SS7 et seq. 
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to other conditions affecting the general cost or manufacture of chap 
gas. 

With tlie expiration of existing franchises, or to secure ex- Day to day 
tensions of service for -which no franchise -will be given, cities often 
enter into “day to day” agreements for service Such agreements 
are nothing more tlian indoterminate franchises revocable at the 
will of the city They usually provide for the current adjust- 
ment of rates by some agreed method, and for the disposition of 
the property in event the permit is canceled ^ These agreements 
aie most useful only when some purchase clause can be legally 
appended, under which conditions the utihty is in a position to 
borrow money for original installations or extensions 

The fixing of rates and service by local or state boards of i^'tEuiation 
regulation becomes necessary when no contractual rates and service 
are established in a franchise, when operation is to be started 
under a franchise providing for such regulation, when existing 
franchises expire, when franchises are voluntarily given up by 
a utility, or when the terms of a franchise are canceled Under any 
of these conditions a valuation must be determined and a rate 
estabbshed that will pay a reasonable return upon that value. 

Utilities are no different from private persons, in that their prop- 
erty may not be taken “without due process of law ” ^ 

Regulation may be secured either through the enforcement of Regulation 
legislative enactments by the courts or through the enforcement cJuru 
of these enactments and administrative regulations hy a special 
regulatory authority designated for the purpose The fost method 
IS now seldom used, as legislative bodies are seldom competent to 
prescribe or courts to enquire into the technical details of public 
utility operation and regulation “ Control through special regula- 
tory authorities is largely a function of the state The present 
regulatory commissions are a gradual outgrowth of earlier railway 
commissions, their powers and jurisdictions having been extended 
to embrace super-visory control over motor transportation, watei, 
gas, electric, telephone, and street railway companies It is natural states 
that public utibty regulation should lie largely with the state, 
although some weighty arguments are advanced in behalf of local 

^ Detroit secured large extensions to city street railway service through day- 
to-day agreements with the Detroit United Railways, additional franchises 
being refused. The rate of fare continued to be that charged on other lines, 
and it was provided that extensions so constructod could be taken over by the 
city at cost of construction, less depreciation as determined by a board of 
arbitration 

’Bee earlier references ’Maxey, op ait, 24:2. 
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regulation, partienlaily in larger cities. Probably tlio future will 
see a distribution of regulatory functions between tlio state and 
the city, willi the necchsury adiniiiistrative cooperation^ 

As an argument for st.ite latlior than city regulalioii it is urged 
that a .slate aulhonty is m the best position to secure sufficient data 
for intelligent regulation of public utility companies having an in- 
toreorporatc character The jurisdiction of a local commi.ssion may 
bo too limited always to penmt the application of its rules to an 
entile corporation Also, a utility corporation with holdings in 
several inunieipnlities may rea.sonably deny information to a local 
eominission eoneormng ojierations not within its jurisdiction, and 
may reasonably object to tlie enfoi cement of different regulations 
in each municipalily in which it operate.s Aside from the secur- 
ing of inforinalion, state regulation may he desirable to protect 
this intorurban service from discriminating regulation on the part 
of the dominating city, for only a state authority is capable of 
deciding justly a.s between the diverse mtere.sts of neighboring 
cities State regulation is also neec.ssary if there are to he uniform 
methods of accounting and eontiol of capitalization 

Tho determination of matters having to do with regulation is 
technical in its nature and requires expert consideration of a high 
order. Such expert advice is not obtainable by small cities, and 
not always by larger ones. The stale authorities, however, with 
the wealth of the state to command, can employ exports who can 
give the same skilled service to all communities alike. Lastly, a 
state authority is in a position to protect the investor in utility 
concerns Operations can be controlled in the interest of the stock- 
holders, and unethical practices on the part of the management 
and the sale of worthless stock and bonds prevented The so-called 
“blue-sky” laws that have been enacted by many states make it 
compulsory for individuals, firms, and corporations to file with 
the proper state officers a detailed financial statement, copies of 
their constitution and by-laws, and any other information required, 
and to secure a permit before they can sell any stocks, bonds, or 
other securities. They thus illustrate the thoroughness with which 
a state may operate in instances where a municipality would be 
practically helpless. 

While local regulation is in some of its phases admittedly im- 
practicable, there are still some arguments to be advanced for it. 
The local regulating authority wifi, be composed of individuals 

‘See Morns L. Oooke, op. cit,, Cliap XI. 
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"who know, or should know, local conditions This knowledge of 
the methods and business habits of the utihty operating m a city, 
and of the prejudices and opinion of citizens, should be of very 
great value. These detailed local conditions can never be presented 
competently to the state authority in any utility hearing, even by 
municipalities that maintain their own staffs for the investigation 
of utilities and the collection of data supplementary to that secured 
through the investigations of state agents 

Speaking generally, the utilities favor state regulation and the 
larger cities desire to avoid it With the growth of the home rule 
idea, and the reluctance of larger cities to surrender any authority 
to the state, a solution may be found in the establishment of state 
regulation supplemented by special regulatory cooperative 
boards for metropolitan areas, with a jurisdiction sufficient to 
cover the territorial rainiflcations of the utilities centermg m the 
predominating city. Such metropolitan authorities would meet 
many of the objections raised against purely local regulation, and 
would have many advantages pertaining to such local regulation.^ 

The regulatory control exeicised by public authority, whether 
state or local, should permit of sufficient income to provide for 
the efficient operation of the plant, for adequate maintenance and 
depreciation, and for a reasonable return upon the mvestment 
In addition, the public should be protected from inefficient and 
extravagant operation, and the stockholders from tiansactions 
inimical to their interests 

An enumeration of these standards suggests some of the diffi- 
culties that militate against public utility control by this method 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned As in most administra- 
tive matters, successful operation depends upon personnel If the 
regulatory authority consisted always of men of highest integrity 
and ability, tramed in public utility affairs, keen to detect specious 
arguments presented for consideration, and adamant to influence, 
whether political, social, or economic, the regulation of public 
utihties would be effectively undertaken, and more drastic action 
on the part of the public with respect to utilities would be rendered 
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*For a time two public fiervico commissions existed in New York, that for 
the First District having to do with New York.Oity This local commission 
was abolished in 1921, its duties being transferred to a single commission for 
the entire state. A transit eonumssion was established to control street rail- 
ways and busses 

See Harold F Kumm, "The Legal Eolations of Oity and State with 
Eeference to Public Utility Begtdation," Minnesota Law Bewew (December, 
1921, and January, 1922), 
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unnecessary. Repjnlation ordinarily rests with scvcial individuals 
constituting a board appointed by the governor, or in the event of 
local regulation, by tho mayor; although sometimes they are 
elected, and in a few instances they are subject to lecall. Tho 
tenure of office is from two to ten years. Compensation, while 
substantial, is ordinal ily not sufficient to command tho services 
of tho most competent persons 

It docs not 1 equire much imagination to appreciate the absurd- 
ity of electing officers for duties of tins character With rare 
exceptions, men do not become candidates for offices of limited 
remuneration unless their abilities command even loss compensa- 
tion than that which the office pays, or the office can be used as 
a stepping stone to greater political pioferment or to luciativo 
employment by tho utilities tliemselves And n judicial or quasi- 
judieial office should never be used for this latter purpose Mem- 
bers of regulatory commissions should always be appointed Even 
this method of selection is not always, however, a guarantee of 
proper qualifications Governors occasionally appoint henchmen 
of the utilities, since tiieso corporations have a way of helping in 
politics, or list! these positions to liquidate political obligations, 
appointing personnel primarily because the appointees strengthen 
the control of the political party in some section of tho state 
It IS to be expected that such appointees will give more weight 
to the political than to the economic considerations brought to 
their attention, and formulate decisions having in them laigor 
elements of popular approval than abstract justice Constituted 
as they sometimes are, public utility commissions have been con- 
siderably more impartial than they might have been expected to be. 

On the other hand, the regulatory author ities are primarily 
agents of the public and not of tho utility, and are sometimes 
amenable to the influence of extended newspaper campaigns, peti- 
tions by commercial, civic, and labor organizations, and the ex- 
hortations of their friends who represent tho public And the 
public is not always reasonable in its demands It has little or no 
understanding of the technicalities of public utility operation, and 
little patience with rate-maldng that does not give a minimum 
charge to the maximum number of people, regardless of whether 
justice is done These specious issues are often created and sup- 
ported by newspapers and politicians who would curry public 
favor at the expense of others. 

Labor, too, usually has its own point of view to urge before 
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the commission, and its opinions may not coincide with those of 
either the public or the utility Labor is usually opposed to the 
introduction of devices that will reduce the amount of labor em- 
ployed, and always in favor of reducing the number of liours of 
employment regardless of disproportionate costs that may be in- 
volved The influence of labor, organized as well as unorganized, 
is always large with local officials, and not infrequently with state 
authorities. 

In still other respects the utility is at an advantage before 
the regulatoiy authority Usually, the utibties have been more 
ably represented in the legislative body that enacted the regulatory 
law than has the public. Though now espoused by the public 
service corporations as a preferable alternative to public owner- 
ship, public regulation has not had the genuine support of such 
corporations, and the regulatory laws enacted will be the least 
stringent that can be secured Prom this favorable starting point, 
the utilities appear before the commission in the person of the 
most able legal and technical representatives that can be secured 
A city sometimes has able counsel, the utility always has Further, 
tlie representatives of the utihties appear with all available data to 
support their contentions, the representatives of the city appear 
with such facts as have been pried out of reluctant informants, 
with half truths instead of whole truths, and with superficial en- 
lightenment instead of ready familiaiity with the intricacies of 
public utility ownership and operations 

But, assuming fair legislation fairly applied, there will remain 
technical problems of magnitude before a rate can be established 
that will give a reasonable return upon a fair valuation^ "What 
IS a fair value? What is a reasonable return? What rate or 
rates shall be applied to produce that return? 

Determining a fair value as a “rate base” involves translating 
the tangible and intangible assets of the corporation into terms of 
dollars so equitably that it cannot he maintained successfully that 
any property has been taken without compensation The capital 
stock and bonds outstanding of a utility are not a satisfactory 
evidence of fair value In private corporations, not subject to 
serious public control, there is little connection between securities 
and value ; in a public utility some connection may exist, but not 

“Some utility operators will deny the right of the public to estabhah a 
“rate base,’’ insisting that the reasonableness of rates is determined by com- 
parison with the rates in other cities They would permit dividend rates to be 
regulated, any surplus earnings to be reinvested in plant. 
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rriAP, necessarily so. Enough has been said already in connection with 

the subject of franchises to indicate the methods of inflation em- 
ployed by fortunately a decreasing number of utilities. On the 
other hand, the actual a.s.sots of many utilities exceed outstanding 
securities Securities arc a concomitant of as.sots, not assets a 
concomitant of securities. To rule otherwise, results in injustice 
either to the public or to the utility 

vrIucb'*"” Should a city acquire a utility that is operating under a 
franchise, that franchise has a value that must be purchased, unless 
othorwi.so specified in the grant itself, or unless the grant is in 
the nature of an indeterminate permit. The public has sold or 
given away the right to collect certain charges for service, and it 
must pay for that right when it, rcacquiic.s it Adequate regula- 
tion of rates, however, implies the lack of any right in the com- 
pany to establish a rate under a franchise. If such a right exists, 
there are no grounds for rate regulation, unless the rate is too 
low. If the company has no right to fix rates, or has voluntarily 
surrendered such a right, tliere aro no grounds for considering the 
value of the franchise m rate regulation To value a franchrse 
in rate rcgulat ion is to reason in a circle The value of a franchise 
is the capitalization of the potential earnings possible under its 
terms, regardless of the physical equipment essential to those 
earnings. To capitalize such an intangible asset is to authorize the 
company to go ahead and collect a rate it is legally authorized to 
collect already, which is nonsense This docs not moan that 
franchises do not have values under certain conditions, but only 
that values aro not determined by potential earning, s. A corpora- 
tion, subject to regulation, may own franchises for which it paid 
actual cash, or its equivalent, to a city. When such payments are 
actual, and were made in good faith, they represent cash actually 
invested in the property, and become part of the value of the 
corporation. 

vSuo-^ When an individual or a corporation starts in business, there 

IS a construction period during which there are no returns. Money 
cannot be invested one day and be found represented the next by 
a fully constructed and paying street railway or gas plant. After 
the holders of stocks and bonds have paid in their cash, a long 
period may elapse before construction is completed and operations 
undertaken. In the meantime, interest must be paid on bonds; 
and the stock must go without dividends. The absence of earn- 
ings during the construction period are as much a cost of con- 
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stnictmg tbs utility as is tli6 cost of rails and gonerators, and 
should be so included as a part of '‘going value ” It has’ been 
urged in some quarters that losses in operation after construction 
should bo capitalized as “going value,” but this position is seldom 
sustained before commissions or the courts 

Ordinarily, a private business is not established by merely 
manufacturing or purchasing a stock of goods and opening the 
doors for business Customers must be had, and they are secured 
only by diligent effort. Once secured, these customers become an 
established clientele, which, with proper management, can be ex- 
pected. to continue. They constitute the good will of the private 
business and really determine its earmngs Frequently this good 
will is a much more valuable asset than the goods on the shelves or 
in the warerooms. 

Can a public utility have good will of this character, such as 
must be considered as an asset of the corporation in determimng 
fair value? It cannot. By definition, a public utility is a mo- 
nopoly. Citizens must buy its product whether they like it or 
not, and no matter what its name may be, its clientele comes 
through no unusual act of its own, but by natural economic law 
To create a value out of this compulsory patronage is to capitalize 
the monopolistic character of the utility as is done when the 
potential earnings of a franchise are capitalized. 

There are other items of intangible value to be considered, 
such as the capitalization of unusual losses, expenses incident to 
securing franchises, unusual legal expenses, etc , but they are 
incidental as compared with the items of franchise value and 
good wiU, the correct treatment of which is essential to proper 
rate making. The conclusions as given with respect to these two 
items are those followed by substantially all regulatory author- 
ities ^ 

"With the question of intangibles decided, the regulatory author- 
ity is confronted with the task of determmmg the fair value of 
the physical assets belonging to the utility Physical assets can 

' Prof. ITenry E Biggs of the TJiiiversity of Michigan, a well known 
utility specialist, comments' “I think yon have rather overemphasized this 
element of intangibles. In general very little is getting into modern valua- 
tions on this ground ” 

* The most important treatise on the subjeot of valuation is possibly the 
"Pinal Report of the Special Oonunittee of the American Society of Oivil 
Engineers to Formulate Principles and Methods of Valuation for Railroads 
and Other Pubho TTtihtiea, ’’ Tninsacttons of the Am 800. Cwil Bngs , LXPXI, 
1311-1620 See also earlier cltattons, and H H Hartman, Favr Value 
(Houghton Mifdin, 1920) , 0 E Qrunksy, Valuation, Depreomtion an3 the 
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be inventoried. Agenta of tlio eommission can enumerate lands, 
buildings, ties, rails, generators, cars, and other items used in 
utility service. The accuracy of such enumeration is in the realm 
of facts and can be agreed upon by all parties to a controversy. 
Agents can also estimate the extent to which such properties are 
depreciated at the time the enumeration is made, such deprecia- 
tion to be deducted to determine present value Inventorying and 
estimating can, of course, be over done. Excessive detail moans 
excessive cost, and may add nothing to the real facts of the 
case. “Valuation is not an exact science, it is somebody’s esti- 
mate, and the greater the volume of detail, the greater the likeli- 
liood of Cl ror ’ ’ ^ The lc.ss detailed inventories and estimates fre- 
quently check accurately with those of a more detailed character. 

But with the inventory of physical properties at hand, what 
values shall be assigned to each item — its original cost, its cost of 
reproduction at pre.sent. iiriccs, or its cost at some average figure 
taken over a period of years? Public utility experts, public utility 
commissions, and the courts have adopted no uniform practice, 
necessary us uniform standards arc to the success of utility regu- 
lation. It must bo romeinbcrcd that practically every utility now 
m operation in any important city had its origin at a time when 
the price scale was considerably lower than now exists, and addi- 
tions have been made at constantly increasing costs. Sometimes 
large profits have been “’plowed in” by reinvestment in additional 
assets,* or are concealed as depreciation reserves.® When a private 
citizen owns a piece of property that has increased m value, either 
on account of a rise in cost of construction or for other reasons, 
he is sometimes permitted by the law of supply and demand to 
receive a return upon the new value. On this theory, a public 
utility should be allowed to earn on its cost were the plant re- 
placed at present prices But a public utility is not a private 
individual. Utilities have been subject to some sort of regulation 
almost since their beginnings. They have enjoyed certain rights 

Hate Base (Wiley, 1916), if. Burlioi, Publio TJUUty Hates (McOraw, 1917), 
II V Hayes, Pullxo UUhHcs, Ihcir Fair Pieseni Value and liotwn (V.m 
Nostrand, 191G) j W Gt Itaymoud, Wliat Is Fair’ (Wiloy, 3918) Far an 
eoonoinio diseussion, soe John K Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism 
(Maemillan, 1924) 

‘Professor Honry IS Biggs Soo also the discussion of Justice Brandois in 
the Missouri telephone case, footnote p 541. 

’Bee discussion of “plo'wed in” oarnings, p. 529 

•Excessive depreciation, reserves are sevoroly criticissod by some utility 
specialists. Without doubt the treatment of depreciation toquiios utmost care 
both m purchasing and regulating utilities. 
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■which do not appertain to private industry. Once rendering serv- 
ice, they are ordinarily permitted to continue service at a rate 
sufficient to give them a fair return Under these circumstances, 
it is at least a debatable question whether an appreciated value 
that comes through no efforts of their own should be allowed to 
redound to their benefit 

Some experts, particularly those with a leaning toward munici- 
pal interests, have maintained that the earnings of utilities should 
be based on the absolute cost of the plant to the company, less 
depreciation.’- The United States Supreme Court holds that these 
earnings must be a fair return upon the reasonable value of the 
property at the time it is being used by the pubhc Regulatory 
authorities have not agreed as to the method of appraisal to be 
used, but there is a leanmg among the commissions toward utiliz- 
ing the actual cost of the property. Many appraisals are substan- 
tially a compromise between the two methods.® 

The matter of plowed-in surpluses for the present is largely 
academic. “Possession is nine points m law,” and usually the 
public has so many more possible points to maintain in rate cases 
tliat it is content to let bygones be bygones and not contest the 
right to assets not represented by initial investment. 

One of the questions that will be discussed hotly in every im- 
portant rate case is depreciation, and the amount that values shall 
be reduced because of it. It would seem that no one could very 
weU deny that ‘ ‘ things made by the hands of man deteriorate with 
age and use” ; ® yet such denial has been entered, to aU. mtents and 
purposes, in many valuation cases, and no subject having to do 
with valuations is so confused by intellectual dishonesty and down- 
right stupidity 

Depreciation may be defined as the reduction in the value of a 

* This accounts for the wide range of values that are set 'when, a rate ease 
IS considered For example, in tlie recent Denver Tramway Case, the mimmuia 
value of the railway less depreciation was placed at about $7^200,000 The 
court allowed a value of $23,614,769 In the Kansas City Eailway case the 
values ranged from $7,800,000 to $50,000,000, and the property subsequently 
sold at auction for $8,000,000 It is difficult to reconcile such disparity until 
one understands the differences in fundamental theory governing the appraisals 

’For an illuminating discussion on the fixmg of value, see the cminion of 
Justice Brandois in the State of Missouri ea: rol Southwestern Boll Tel^hone 
Co vs Public Service Commission of Missouri (May 21, 1923) Also Edwin 
C Goddard, ” Fair Value of Public Utilities,” Michigan Law jRemew, 2X11 
(May and .Tune, 1924). 

•Delos F, Wilcox, Lepreomtwn vn Public Utilities (National Municipal 
League, 1926). This monograph is a valuable discussion of the question of 
depreciation on the “elapsed hfe” theory 
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property duo to wear and tear, age, physical decay, inadequacy, 
obsolescence, or siipei session, not made good hy mamtenance The 
wearing out oX a plant is an clement in the cost of operation oust 
as much as is the cost of fuel or labor, although the payment of 
the cost may be deferred for a long period, perhaps many years. 
If this cost is not met m some manner it means that eventually 
the plant will be worn out, nothing will have been sot aside to re- 
place it, and the outstanding .stocks and bonds will be represented 
by no values , it means that the current operating statements will 
undcistate tho total cost of operation, and that the periodic bal- 
ance sheets will evidence assct.s that do not exist. 

It IS common practice to deduct depreciation in any determina- 
tion of utility values for purposes of acquisition or rate making. 
This usage has not been conceded by the utilities without a strug- 
gle, they have contended that the setting aside of a depreciation 
fund has not been required by law, and that to penalize them for 
acts not contrary to their rights "would seem of doubtful morality 
to say the least.” ^ This point of view has not been sustained by 
tho courts, and tho Supreme Couit of the United States has held 
that a utility must exact sufSciont returns to keep its investment 
unimpaired, and if it fails to do so the fault is its own “ It would 
appear that if the presence of current depreciation could be ac- 
cepted, the presence of accruod depreciation would follow as a 
corollary And if a correct charge for current depreciation is 
established, it should follow that the accumulation of these charges 
over a period of years, and not offset by maintenance, would rep- 
resent tho accrued depreciation.® But this corollary is not con- 
ceded by many utility experts, and it is tho principal cause of the 
wide variations in tho values that may be presented for the 
same utility. 

The difference in the two theories of depreciation turns on the 
phrase "not made good by maintenance,” and experts adopt either 
the elapsed life or tho impairment of investment theory 

The elapsed life method of calculation assumes that every item 
used in public utility operation has a calculable period of life, at 
the end of which time it must be replaced. This period of life 

* James E. Allison, Ohiof Engineer of tho Bt. Louis Eublie Service Oom- 
mission, quoted f» extenso by Wilcox, op oit , 36. Occasionally deprooiation 
IS neglected in order to maintain dividends 

* Knoxville vs Knoxville Water Company, 212 TJ S 1 

*Dr Milo E. Maltbie has referred to current and accruod depreciation as 
"Siamese twins, " the one not existing without tho other. 
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can bo estimated with some degree of accuracy, the rates of de- chap 

precmtion varying only slightly from time to time with the’ actual 

life of units. In the same manner, but with some less accuracy, 
provision may be made for obsolescence,^ the depreciation that 
occurs because an asset ceases to be useful, although it may be 
still in good physical condition. It is maintained that this deteri- 
oration goes on accumulating even though the property is main- 
tained in good condition and gives highly satisfactory service, 
that rails, ears, and generators may be kept in repair and do good 
work, yet in spite of the attention given them must be replaced 
at the end of some period to be calculated with reasonable accu- 
racy. Therefore, in calculating the ravages of depreciation,' ex- 
ports of this school will divide the calculable period of life of each 
unit into the period it has been in use, and conclude that the re- 
sulting fraction of useful life is past Of course, the calculable 
period of life depends to an extent upon the character of current 
maintenance given, and allowance must or at least should be 
made accordingly. 

Experts of the impairment of investment school hold that the 
elapsed life plan is highly theoretical and should have no place 
in utility valuation “ It is argued that the amount of depreciation 
depends upon the character of use, the extent of use, and the 
amount and quality of maintenance, as well as obsolescence, and 
the general age of the property. Both the elapsed life and the 
impairment of investment group are in entire accord on this state- 
ment The disagreement arises m the method of its application 
The elapsed life adherents urge that, considering aU these qualify- 
ing conditions, reasonably correct life tables can and must be 
made The impairment of investment group holds that every 
utility is being maintained constantly in a certain physical condi- 
tion through replacements from maintenance, and that this degree 

‘ "Changes in the arts, duo to the versatility of the human mind in the face 
of need, municipal requirenionts maturing ns tho political and civic exigencies 
of the community mature, the overmastering influonce of economic revolution^ 
the shifting tides of population and industry, — all these he concealed behind 
the drawn curtains of the future, and with them are hidden the ways and 
times of obsolescence ” Wilcox, bp mt , 7 

. the use of tho so called life tables is the most extreme form of 
hypothesis, and no weight has been given to any estimates based on ass^ed 
life Boport of the Arbitrators vn the Proceedings to Determine the Value 
of tho “Dap to Day’’ Lines Purchased 'by the City of Detroit from the Detroit 
United Bailways, 19S1 "You want to know if you can accurately foretell the 
lives (of units of property) ? . I think you could do that about as web as 

you would guess how fast different birds can fly ’’ S. Z, Mitchell, President, 
Bleotrio Bond and Share Oo 
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oiiAP. of physical condition can he determined best by careful observa- 

— tion of the property and equipment taken as a unit capable of 

producing service. 

If the life tables are correct and the observations are correct — 
and possibly both are guesses — the methods should produce the 
same conclusions 'with respect to the amount of depreciation from 
a “new” condition. The disparity arises because of the inclina- 
tion of' the observafion group to correlate closely operating condi- 
tion and physical condition, and to maintain that the degree of 
operating condition should represent the approximate degree of 
physical condition. Under this plan a utility having a 100 percent 
operating condition would have a physical condition of say about 
85 percent of new, 15 percent representing the degree of depre- 
ciation.'*- The opposing interests urge that a utility might have a 
100 percent opei’hting condition and a physical condition gravitat- 
ing downward to fifty percent. 

The elapsed-lifo school urge that the issues at stake between 
these two methods arc largo They estimate that the difference in 
the amount of aqcauied depreciation for all of the utilities in the 
country as- calculated on the two plans is twenty-five percent of 
cost new There are pro-bably fifteen billion dollars invested m 
utilities; hence the amount of depreciation involved is between 
three and four billion dollars, and the amount of possible return 
to bo allowed is between two hundred and three hundred million 
dollars ** On the other hand, the opponents state that if a utility 
wore renewed as new it would be no better, no safer, no more 
valuable than now, and that ten or twenty years hence it will bo 
in the same condition as now 

A layman might summarize the discussion in this fashion: 
One group holds that utilities are so large and contain so many 
different operating units, that all losses, due to wear and obsoles- 
cence can and should be made up from- current maintenance, and 
that the public is not concerned with the small resulting variation 
between condition new and an excellent operating condition, the 
other group maintains that depreciation can never be met ade- 
quately from current maintenance, that the difference can be 

‘ Prof oaaoT Henry E. Eiggs states ; ‘ ‘ The impairment of inveatmont theory 
saya that actual loss of capacity for service, or failure to keep up a proper 
standard for sornee is depreciation, measurablo by the full amount of money 
that the management -wonld bo economically yustifled in spending to restore 
a proper condition, — ^not a hypothetical ‘new’ condition, but to maximum 
Botvieo condition.” 

‘■Wileoi, op. oil, 40. 
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calculated on agc-life tables, and that the variation of condition 
now from excellent operating condition is large and important^ 
Perhaps the type and size of utility has something to do with the 
discussion, and wear and obsolescence can easily be made good 
from maintenance in one instance and not in another.^ And per- 
haps all maintenance should be made from depreciation reserves, 
the unexpended balance representing accrued depreciation 

Under either theory it is admitted that when a new property 
is placed in operation, and is properly maintained, it gradually 
depreciates in value to a certain stabilized point dictated by operat- 
ing necessity, at which point it is continued through current main- 
tenance. The property can never be maintained at its original 
value. Therefore, if depreciation reserves are accumulated they 
are used for three purposes— first, to make good the loss in invest- 
ment between cost new and the point of stabilization, second, to 
care for current loa.s after the point of stabilization is reached, and 
which may be merged properly with maintenance, and third, to 
care for unusual items of current maintenance, i.e, to stabilize 
operating expense. This last is only a phase of the second pur- 
pose, and neither one has anything to do with accrued depre- 
ciation ® 

The use that should be made of depreciation reserves is dictated 
by the purposes for which they are accumulated After the point 
of stabilization is reached by a property, depreciation becomes an 
element of maintenance, and the depreciation fund may he ex- 
pended for such purpose Funds for accrued depreciation may 

‘See Wilcox, op oit , and Henry B Eigga, Depreewiwn of Pubho Vtikty 
Properties (McGraw Hill, 1922) 

’ “ A continental railroad system with its power plants out into hundreds or 
thousands of units, having absolutely no major unit, can approxmnato the 
condition which Judge Eansom holds out as ideal — ^namely, the charging to 
each year’s expenses of such substitutions or betterments as will maintain 
the value and operating efficiency of the plant. An electric powei- company 
may find itself (and most of them have already found themselves) in cir- 
cumstances where items up to ten or fifteen percent of total plant value ought 
to be retired in a single year A gas company is betwixt and-between m such 
matters, and the telephone companies are clearly at the opposite end of the 
list from the railroads, and telephone methods are no more suitable for an 
electric light and power company than are the methods of the railroads, for 
the converse reason” — Alex Dow, Some Mhical Aspects of Peplaoement Be- 
serves (Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, 1925), 65 This 
pamphlet contains a reply to Mr. Dow’s position hy Mr William Hansom, 
rate counsel for the New York Edison Oo., etc , and constitutes an interesting 
and valuable discussion of the subject 

•ProfesBor E. Riggs states “On small properties it (depreciation re- 
serve) IS quite essential as it is the only way in which recurring replace- 
ments can be spread uniformly On large eompames it is not only unnecessary, 
but I think of very questionable pubUc policy.” 
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Qiui> be returned to tlie investors in tbo form of special dividends rep- 

resenting amounts of capital no longer invested in the plant, or 

may be invested in extensions and betterments, sufficient to pre- 
serve the oiiguial investments Because of the expanding re- 
quirements of most utililies, the lattei method is the more preva- 
lent In some private industries, particularly mining, the former 
method is used, such dividends ropiesenting depletion of capital. 
Tho Depreciation is measured by the difference between the original 

ofiioiiio cost of a unit of property and its scrap or salvage value, the accu- 
mulated depreciation fund being sufficient to return to the in- 
vestor the original investment. This is tho usual position of utility 
experts, and is baaed on the theory that a utility is worth what 
it actually cost, and not what it would cost to reproduce it at 
current prices ^ If tho new unit costs more than the replaced 
one, tho increase is treated as an addition to capital invested. 
Certain authorities, however, leaning towards the theory that tho 
coat of reproduction should bo tho fair value of a utility, hold that 
sufficient depreciation reserves should be accumulated to replace 
tho depreciated unit at its current eost.“ 
fltratfiht Depreciation cliargcs are generally accumulated on either tho 
stnkinff straight-lino or sinking fund plan. The straight-line plan involves 
mirouia dividing the original cost o£ a unit by its life expectancy, and 

‘ setting aside tho resulting fraction of the total each year. The 

use of this method, which is customary, is predicated upon the 
current investment of accrued depreciation reserves in new assets 
or in their return to tho investor. The sinking fund plan con- 
templates sotting aside m a sinking fund an amount each year 
which, with accumulated earnings, will equal the cost of the 
depreciated umt at the end of its calculated life. By this method 
the utility retains as an asset of the company all accrued deprecia- 
tion in the form of sinking fund securities. Tho current earnings 
of the corporation must be sufficient to pay a reasonable return 
to the investor on both physical and sinking fund assets during 
this period of acciumulation. The sinking fund method is com- 
plicated and has no particular merit over the straight-line plan. 

* " It la not the theory of a renewal reaerve that it should provide the full 
cost of a physical replacement, when that cost is greater than the original 
cost leas salvage value of the unit replaced If the new unit costs more than 
tho old one, the difCeronco is not a replacement of capital but an addition to 
capital, even though the new physical unit may not bo intrinsically any more 
valuable than the old one was Wilcox, op. c%i,, 30. 

* Depreciation Requirement of the San Franoisoo Municipal Railway (San 
jB^anciseo Bureau of Governmental Eesearch, 1925). 
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Assuming that the amount of depreciation and the other ques- 
tions incidental to fair value have been agreed upon in a rate- 
making case, the problem of reasonable return still remains With 
the fair value definitely decided, what constitutes a reasonable 
return upon money invested in a public utility ? The yearly cost 
of money ranges anywhere from three percent when bought by 
the United States government with tax exempt bonds to twenty- 
four percent or more, when bought with a chattel mortgage as 
security Somewhere within this range is a fair rate for utility 
investments, the exact rate being determined by the current cost 
of money, secuiity of investment, piobability of continuing re- 
turn, and possibilities of speculative reward Regulatory author- 
ities must provide a rate of return that will attract capital in 
competition with other investments A utility cannot meet ex- 
panding service requirements unless it can secure new investments, 
and it IS foolhaidy to fix a late that will not command that in- 
vestment A utility is a natural monopoly and has a degree of 
security that does not adhere to competitive private industry. 
But that security is not absolute. Whole utihties have suddenly 
become obsolete, as did the cable system of street railways, as 
interurban electric railways are doing, and as electric street rail- 
ways may do The secuiity of the return is m about the same de- 
gree as the security of the investment. Since the beginning of the 
period of regulated rates the possibilities of speculative enhance- 
ment of values have been small. 

In the last analysis, the rate of return on invested capital must 
be determined by the courts These resulting decisions have cov- 
ered a wide lange of years, but have specified a relatively narrow 
range of returns A reasonable return is understood to be between 
SIX percent and eight percent dependent upon local conditions and 
the need of the utihty for additional capital Probably seven per- 
cent could be considered as average. 

It IS one thing to determine fair value and reasonable rate of 
return, and quite another to specify the proper rates to produce 
that return Aside from specifying certain general principles in 
rate making, the regulatory authorities ordinarily leave the work- 
ing out of detailed rates to the utilities themselves, subject to final 
approval by the commission These detailed rates involve some 
fine concepts of abstract justice, since the rule of all the traffic 
will bear has been discarded Present-day practice in rate making 
Is to apportion the income from operations over the different 
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classes of consumers on an equitable basis. Such apportionment 
involves the fixing of flexible rates which will charge each class of 
consumer approximately what it costs to serve them Such sched- 
uling ot charges is difficult in some utilities, and is not always 
used in those to which it can be applied. 

Every customer of a utibty, no matter how small his consump- 
tion of service may be, necessitates a certain fixed expense on the 
part of the utility for the costs of capital invested in facilities, 
the reading of the water, gas, or electric meters, and accounting 
and other record keeping The utility incurs these expenses in 
order to be ready to serve the consumer who has indicated a 
desire for service. It is only fair that the customer should pay 
enough to cover this cost, whether or not he avails himself of the 
service This readiness to serve is covered by a minimum periodic 
charge for each meter installed Occasionally all service is charged 
at regular rates in addition to the minimum charge, hut it is more 
usual to allow this minimum to apply against consumption 

It IS axiomatic in industry that the more units of output, the 
less the cost per unit Not only is large-scale production more 
economical because of the lower direct costs of manufacturing, 
hut the fixed charges and expenses of management are distributed 
over a larger output This conclusion holds true of water, gas, 
and electric production, but not of telephone services, because the 
installation of each new telephone increases the possible service 
to the customer and correspondingly increases the cost of service, 
in excess of any resulting umt decrease in overhead expense. 
Large-scale production is made possible by large-scale consumption, 
and it is only reasonable that these large consumers should profit 
proportionately, and no more, by the reduction in cost that they 
make possible Unfortunately, these large consumers are relatively 
few, and their voice in rate-fixmg is not always as influential as 
are the voices of the large number of small consumers ^ Sometimes 
the rates on large consumption are fixed so high as to induce the 
production of the service by the private consumer 

In deahng with the subject of public lighting some considera- 
tion has already been given to the peak load of utilities and the 
additional equipment made necessary by that load ^ Every util- 
ity must provide facilities to supply the maximum demand for its 

^See Charles M Fassett, “Electric Bates and Bate Making," The Art^en- 
can C%iy, XXV (August and September, 1921). 

’Chap XXrX 
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service, even though that demand may prevail for only a few 
hours each day This peat load la so marked in the electric power 
industry that it is practical to differentiate between ordinary users 
and those who consume power at other times These off-time con- 
sumers, particularly industries, may materially reduce the cost 
per unit of production, and special rates are usually given in 
consequence Daytime domestic consumption of electricity is also 
stimulated through the use of domestic labor-savings devices In 
a few cities, separate rates are given for such use, and separate 
meters provided However, this distinction has not proven prac- 
ticable Such special rates must be further adjusted to provide 
for intermittent users of service In these cases the utihty must 
increase its facilities for a stand-by service, ^ e , be ready to provide 
service when requiied, and this readiness must be charged for 
Ideal biUing to the consumer for the service should be based 
on monthly meter readings and present the following data the 
new reading, the last old reading, the subtraction, the rate, the 
discount for prompt payment and the amount due. The utility 
and the consumer are benefited by biUs that can be read and under- 
stood by both Service should be discontinued promptly upon 
failure to pay undisputed charges "With municipally owned util- 
ities, the charge can be made a lien against the property served 
exactly as are debnquent taxes 'and special assessments "With 
privately owned utilities, an initial deposit is frequently required 
of those who are not owners of real estate 

A further important problem of utility regulation has to do 
with labor. Wages always constitute a large proportion of pro- 
duction costs, and are especially large in street railway service 
The policy of the utility toward its employees concerns the con- 
sumer in two respects, first, the rate of compensation and the 
hours worked directly modify the rates that must be paid for 
service, second, a strike of employees interrupts service that is 
essential to the general welfare Therefore, shall the labor prob- 
lems of a utiLty be left to the solution of the company and its 
employees, or shall the regulatory authority attempt to prescribe 
the hours and pay of labor, and attempt to prevent strikes 9 The 
former course has been adopted generally, mconsistent with ade- 
quate regulation as it may appear Many persons hold, and the 
feeling is growing, that just as a utibty stands in an unusual 
relationship to the public, so that it wiU have its charges pre- 
scribed and WiU not be allowed to discontinue service, so persons 
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who choose to be employed by a utility must consent to have their 
compensation regulated and must not be allowed to endanger the 
public by striking It is almost unnecessary to say that this posi- 
tion IS vigorously opposed by labor, although it seems consistent 
with common sense and public necessity ^ 

The only definite recognition that the conflicting elements in 
the operation of public utilities have a pubbc character, and in- 
volving an attempt to determine their relationship by judicial 
action, IS found in the legislation establishing the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations ® This legislation provided for an in- 
dustrial board to hear aU disputes between capital and labor, and 
specified that a strike or lockout might not be ordered until the 
grounds for such a conflict had been heard by the court and a 
decree entered After such decree, laborers might cease work 
as individuals, but an actual strike was made lUegal The act 
appbed to disputes in private industry as well as public utilities, 
and was not sustained in the courts Had the teat been restricted 
to utilities, perhaps another conclusion would have resulted. 

The proposal has sufficient merit to warrant a statement of 
the issue involved. This issue was propounded in a debate be- 
tween Henry J. Allen, then governor of Kansas, and father of 
the plan, and the late Samuel Gompers, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor, as follows. "When a dispute 
between capital and labor brings on a strike affecting the produc- 
tion or distribution of the necessities of life, thus threatemng the 
public peace and impairing public health, has the public any right 
in such a controversy, or is it a private war between capital and 
labor ? ’ ’ 

Ordinarily when capital and labor quarrel, the public suffers 
and pays the costs involved, while it has no part in bringing on 
the fight or in deciding the struggle. Under these circumstances, 
it IS maintained that the public may assert a right to share in the 
settlement, for reasons already stated. The extreme defenders of 
trade uniomsm counter that the prevention of the right to strike 
is a form of industrial slavery , and that in the long run, the inter- 
ests of the pubbe and of labor are identical Accordingly, the 

“Por a clear discussion of the right to strike, see Delos D Wilooi, Analysis 
of ihe Electno Bailway Frohlem (Grand Eapids, 1921), 341-663 

’ This legislation wiU be found m Laws of 192U Chap 29 The important 
features of the act were found unconstitutional m Wolff vs. Court of Industrial 
Eelationa, 19SS Supreme Court Ad,vanoe Opinions (May, 1926), 499. 
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public abould bear -with a good grace tbe mcouvemencea and suf- 
fering incident to the struggles of labor and capital ’• 

The Plumb plan is a different method of settlement that is 
concerned directly with the interests of the general public as well 
as with those of labor, and aims to harmonize the conflicting ele- 
ments of capital, labor, and consumer “ 

The plan is so named for the late Glenn E. Plumb, who pro- 
posed the plan while special attorney for the railroad brother- 
hoods The plan proposes to increase the compensation and reduce 
the hours of labor, and at the same time to give laboi a share 
in the control of industry and in the responsibility for mamtaimng 
production. It recogmzes that there are definite limits upon the 
gains to labor that are to be had from reducing hours and raising 
money wages, and that additional gains must come from increased 
efficiency The Plumb plan was proposed for railroad operation, 
but may be applied with equal force to the operation of any public 
utility Under it capital, labor, and consumei would each have 
a voice in service, rates, and profits through membership on the 
board of directors of an industry or business. If efficiency of 
operation results in an unusually large return, it will be shared, 
not by capital alone as m unregulated industry, or by the con- 
sumer, as m a service-at-cost scheme, but by aU three parties or 
elements concerned Theoretical arguments are made both for and 
against this proposal, but to date the scheme has not been tried in 
America As yet, therefore, these arguments have no conclusive 
weight , and the student can only look for some experiment to re- 
veal the degree of practicability of the plan " 

‘In addition to a large amount of periodical bternture on the subject, refer- 
ence should be made to Ilenry J Allen, Xhe Party of the Third Fart (Harper, 
1921) 

‘See Oarl D Thompson, Publw Ownership (Crowell, 1925) 

•A clear editorial on the Industrial Court and the Plumb Plan will be 
found in The New Bepuhho, June 1, 1921, under the title of “The Kansas 
Challenge to Uniomsm.’’ 
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The advocates of municipal ownership insist that public regula- 
tion of utihties has been an abject failure, and that the only alter- 
native IS municipal ownetship and opeiation In support of this 
contention can unquestionably be cited numerous instances in 
which regulation has been unsuccessful on account of the incom- 
petency of the regulatory authorities to deal with the complex 
pioblems of utihty control On the other hand, many instances 
can be cited in which public regulation has been both intelligent 
and** honest, and has had results satisfactory to all interests 
concerned 

Regulation is a relatively new endeavor on the part of the 
public, and the principles upon which it rests are being slowly 
evolved. Illogical conclusions cannot long prevail, and it may be 
anticipated that sound principles will be developed and accepted, 
guiding the regulatory authorities in the determination of fair 
value and fair return, and facilitating a degree of technical con- 
trol as yet unrealized Public regulation is not yet an instrument 
for completely solving the many questions involved in the opera- 
tion of public utilities, but it cannot properly be discarded, on 
that ground, in its present experimental stage. The arguments 
for municipal ownership and management must rest on surer 
ground 

Present-day obstacles to successful municipal operation of 
utilities are so great that its adoption as a general policy must 
ongmate in needs that cannot be met by the most successful regu- 
lation Education, sewerage, and water supplj* — activities once 
conducted through private mitiative — are now mumeipally owned 
and operated This socialization has resulted, not because these 
services arc more difficult to regulate than gas plants and street 

‘ The student of public utility administration -will be interested particularly 
in "W G- Eaymond, The Puhlio and Its Vtihtxes (Wiley, 1925) This book 
covers in detail many of the subjects discussed in this ch^ter See also 
li B. Nash, The Hconomxcs of Pubho UUhties (McGraw-Sill, 1925) , the 
Journal of Land and Pxtblic Utihty Eeonormos (quarterly) , and the numerous 
citations throughout the chapter For current questions of public utility 
operation, consult the trade journals m the various fields 
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railways, but because public -welfare calls for a universality of 
service not to be secured under private ownership Practically 
every one in a city makes use of schools, and especially sewers and 
water supply, and it is highly desirable that they shall do so, even 
if such use must be secured by legal compulsion Children are 
required to attend school, houses must be connected with sewers, 
and the use of wells and similar sources of domestic water supply 
IS forbidden Should social conditions become so changed — and 
who can say what modifications will take place? — ^that common 
welfare should require that every one make use of gas, telephones, 
and street railways, and that the city forbid other means of heat- 
ing, conunumcation, and transportation, then it may be anticipated 
that mumcipal ownership and operation will prevail in these fields, 
regardless of the advantages of public control and of the disadvan- 
tages of public o-wnership 

The words o-wnership and operation are coupled in speaking of 
the mumcipahzation of utilities because genuine municipal owner- 
ship imphes both ownership and operation It has been suggested 
by some persons that all the benefits and none of the evils of public 
ownership could be secured by permitting the private operation of 
publicly owned utihties, just as it is sometimes suggested that the 
Umted States government should own the railways and leave their 
operation in private hands This is really beggmg the question 
of utility control. The problems of municipalization arise mainly 
out of operation, not out of mere ownership Cincinnati owns the 
Cincinnati Southern Eailroad, and Philadelphia o-wns its gas plant , 
and both are leased to private corporations for operating purposes 
But none of the problems of service, rates, and labor are solved by 
this mere circumstance. If benefits are to come from mumcipal- 
ization, they are to be benefits derived from municipal operation 
Boston does not own the Boston Elevated Eailway Company, and 
Detroit has guaranteed many millions of dollars of bonds privately 
issued by its street railway But in both of these eases there is 
municipal operation, and practically aU of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of complete municipal ownership are present 

Municipal ownership has never had the vogue in American 
cities that it has had in Europe, and its extent vanes greatly 
with different utilities.’- The utility most frequently city owned 

* See Chester 0 Maxey, An OiithTie of Municipal Government (Doubleday-, 
Page, 1924), 262-265,* and W B Munro, Municipal Government and Admmia- 
tratwn (Macmillan, 1923), 419 421 Pot a more detailed diseussion, see Carl 
D Thompson, Puilio Ownership (Crowell, 1926). 
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OHAP and operated is water supply. Electric lighting plants are by no 
means umversally owned by the public, but are often so in smaller 
cities. In larger cities, municipally owned lighting plants are 
used exclusively for public lighting, but in the smaller communi- 
ties they often sell power to private consumers.^ The necessity 
for smaller cities and villages to enter the field of electric power 
production has been discussed m the chapter on public lighting 
The movement has been facilitated by the public ownership of 
water works, of which electric current in some respects can be 
made a by-product Recently the development of large scale pro- 
duction and distribution of electric energy from metropolitan cen- 
ters has caused many public plants to discontinue Only occa- 
sionally are gas plants * and street railways owned by the public “ 

Practically no steps have been taken to municipalize telephone 
systems * There is no urgent need in this dueetion, and an isolated 
publicly owned telephone system would be out of keeping with 
the national character of the utility A municipality would 
scarcely be in a position to undertake the research work that has 
brought such marked improvements in telephone facilities, or to 
bargain with the parent corporation for the use of patented equip- 
ment In fact, the payments made by local companies for leased 
and patented instruments, as weU as the mtercity long distance 
service, interfere with successful regulation by local and state 
authorities, and may eventually necessitate national control of 
the mdustry A few unimportant heating plants are publicly 
owned “ 

The arguments for and against the public ownership of util- 


“■More tkan 2j000 cities and villages in the United States own and operate 
lighting plants. For a list, see Oarl D Thompson, Municipal Bleotno Light and 
Power jPlants (Pubhe Ownership League of America, Chicago, 1932) 

‘ There are muniapally owned gas plants in OmsJia, Eiohmond, Va , Duluth, 
Holyoke, Mass,, and about forty smaller American cities Philadelphia owns 
its gas plant but does not operate it Hamilton, Ohio, owns its distribution 
system 

* • Three important cities own their street railway systems, i e., Detroit, San 
Francisco, and Seattle Municipal systems are also found in Ashtabula, 0 ; 
St Petersburg, Fla. , Pekm, 111 ; Lincoln, 111 , Fort Oollina, Oo , and several 
smaller communities The New York subways are m part owned by the city, 
but leased to operating companies The Boston street railways, except the 
subways, are privately owned, but are operated by the city. See Fubho 
Ownership and Operation of Bleotno Pailways (Bulletin 66, Amerioaa Electric 
■Railway Association, December, 1926), 

‘Municipal systems are reported in Brookings, S. D , BarnaviUe, Minn., 
and Galtry, Okla 

• Reported m Sabetha, Kan. ; Newton, Mass , Bloomington, Ind ; Brookings, 
S D., and Cleveland, O. 
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ities have been presented at such length and in so many different 
mediums, and are so generally understood by even the casual 
student of public affaiis, that it is unnecessary to restate them 
extensively ^ As has been mentioned, the fundamental argument 
for municipal ownership is based upon public convenience and 
■welfare By owning and operating a utility the public can examine 
its problems from the point of view of its own interests, ignoring 
at least the idea of profits, and facing the utility problem as it 
affects the morals, health, and convenience of the public. For ex- 
ample, street car lines can be extended with a view to relieving 
downtown congestion, even though such extensions are operated 
at the expense of other branches of the same utihty , water can be 
furnished to sparsely settled commumties at the expense of the 
denser populations , and so on Such treatment of the question is 
no doubt legitimate, just as public education in poor districts is 
supported increasingly by wealthier sections, because the public 
welfare is more important than abstract justice in taxation Addi- 
tional social arguments come from the inclination of cities to treat 
their employees more fairly than is customary with private corpora- 
tions, and the growing antipathy against strikes on the part of 
municipal employees. This subject is discussed more fully m 
another place “ 

On the economic side, it is urged that the much vaunted efS- 
ciency of American business men in private industry has been 
highly overrated, and that the average municipal activity is con- 
ducted with as great economy and effectiveness as is the average 
private business , that expert supervision can be secured by a city 
for less money than under private ownership, with a resulting 
saving in managerial salaries, and that the capital required by 
cities can be borrowed at a much lower rate of interest than by 
private persons These combined economies, if reabzed, would bo 
sufficient to make a decided reduction in the cost of ser'vices 
rendered. 

Aside from the alleged and probably actual efficiency of private 

^ yor a oleai interesting statement of these arguments, see Munro, op cit , 
421 441 Some of tho most highly recommended woika on the subject are 
Leonard Darwin, Mumoipal Ti ade (Dutton, 1907) , Bernard Shaw, Common 
Sense of Mumoipal Trading (Lane, 1911) , 0 L King, The Regulation of 
Mummpal Utilities (Appleton, 1912) , W. S Murray, Government Owned and 
Controlled Compared with Privately Owned and Regulated Rleotnc Utilities 
(National Electric Light Assoc , 1922) , Report of the Federal Eleotno Rail- 
ways Commission, (Department of Commerce, 1920) , and the nnmerous publica- 
tions of the Pubhc Ownership League, 1439 TJnaty Building, Chicago. 

“See pp. 050 and 563. 
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business, and the daring of private capital that wiU venture into 
developments that public capital cannot enter, the principal argu- 
ments for private ownership with public control center around the 
assumed ineompetency of public business ^ To be sure, American 
city governments have increased their effectiveness to an amazing 
extent in the past decade But as yet they can scarcely be selected 
as models of business efficiency Ineffective operation of mumci- 
pally owned utilities arises primarily from the appointment of in- 
competent persons to public positions, frequent changes in per- 
sonnel, shpsho'd financial methods, and establishment of discriminat- 
ing rates for service. 

The political rather than business character of American city 
governments, and the use of public positions as rewards for political 
activity, regardless of the qualifications that the appointees may 
have, have become notorious Privately owned utilities are not 
simon-pure in their employment policies, and may find ample 
room in their organizations for the relatives and friends of officers 
and prominent stocldiolders Yet their first purpose remains profit- 
making operation and not the reward of favorites Civil service 
has eliminated to some extent the selection of incompetents for 
minor positions in public servicp, but the technique of satisfactory 
appointment by merit is still undeveloped, and civil service selec- 
tions are still manipulated for political ends 

The “labor turnover” in public employment is well known 
and furnishes one pertinent reason for the lack of effectiveness m 
public work Some subordinates may be retained in service too 
long for public good, but because of the larger rewards in private 
service there is a constant incentive for the best men to leave. In 
the higher ranks the rewards are relatively smaR for the train- 
ing and ability required, and the protection of the merit system 
IS seldom provided ^ It requires years of service to understand 
thoroughly the detailed operations of an important activity of a 
city government, and no private corporation would tolerate ousting 

* Mr Henry Steffens, Jr , Controller of the City of Detroit during the 
period of acquisition and initial operations of the municipal street railways, 
and who supervised the city’s cases in the rate hearings on electricity, gas, and 
telephones, believes that, under regulation of rates based upon valuation, the 
utilities have no greater incentive to efficient operation than under public 
ownership 

“ Dor example, in the decade 1916 25 the city of Detroit had five commis- 
sioners of public works, five commissioners of pohee, and five controllers, the 
average period of service being about two years The managers of the city’s 
utilities have had a more permanent tenure. 
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an efficient management every two or three years, either for poll- ohap 
tical reasons or because of inadequate compensation. 

Financial legerdemain, or at least incomplete and inaccurate 
reporting, characterizes practically every municipally owned util- 
ity in the country Proper allowances are seldom made for taxes, 
depreciation, services rendered to other departments in the form 
of electric current or water supplied, services rendered the utility 
for street widenmgs and other construction work made necessary 
by utility operations, or accounting, purchasing, and legal work 
done by other blanches of the government. 

Somewhat akin to financial juggling is the fixing of inadequate 
rates so that deficits in opeiation must be made up directly or 
indirectly fiom taxation, and the fixing of unscientific rates be- 
cause of political expediency Political influence can reach the 
management of a private utility only by indirect pressure brought 
to bear through the regulatory authorities, but it finds a direct 
affect when applied on the officers of a city It is not unusual 
for municipal utility rates to be dictated by the demands of the 
voting public rather than by abstract justice, or even the less 
apparent best interests of the eity.^ 

Dr Delos P Wilcox has formulated the practical prerequisites 
deemed necessary to the successful operation of utilities by a mu- 
nicipality These are “ (1) the absolute exclusion of politics from 
the operation of municipal utilities, (2) continuity of intelligent 
and faithful service, (3) complete and carefully analyzed finan- 
cial statements showmg the true cost of construction and opera- 
tion and the true revenues earned by the plant , and (4) a scien- 
tific schedule of charges calculated to produce sufficient revenues, 
and at the same time to distribute the burden of the cost of service 
among the consumers without unjust discrimination 

Much has been wiitten concerning the success or failure of Resuitaoi 
public ownership, and much that has been written is of no worth owership 
Men, otherwise of honor and honesty, have put no restraint on their 

^ For example, the Cincinnati municipal water plant has one of the lowest 
minimum rates for water in the country — $1 20 quarterly for 1,000 ouhie feet 
of water used through a five eighths inch service, as compared with $4 00 in 
Philadelphia Ordinarily this rate would decrease with increased consumption, 
but in Oinomnati political expediency has caused it to be otherwise A factory 
using 1,200,000 cubic feet of water quarterly through a three inch service 
would pay $1440 as compared with $623 60 in Philadelphia 

^Fvnancial and Administrative Preparation for Municipal Ownership, an 
address before the National Public Ownership Conference, Chicago, 1917 
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enthusiasms and prejudices in extolling the advantages of munic- 
ipal ownership or in decrying its disadvantages The proponents 
have at least been inspired by an unselfish faith in what they 
believe to be a great cause, the opponents too often have been 
motivated by selfish interest Neither has told the whole truth, 
nor IS competent to tell it, since the truth is not available to tell ^ 
The results of both private and public ownership have been cun- 
ningly concealed in a maze of intricate and false accounting The 
facts, both at home and abroad, are so bound up in complex 
balance sheets and operating records, and m adjustments that 
must be made for comparative purposes, that the student is left 
about as much in the dark at the end of his studies as he was at 
the beginning 

The admimstrator who is considering the desirability of pubhc 
ownership in his own community must rest his ease on certain 
more or less a prion conclusions First, public ownership may be 
necessary in one city and not in another, in spite of its apparent 
success or failure as such results are usually judged. Pubhc 
necessity may require public ownership regardless of other con- 
siderations Franchises may have expired, and the public may 
have refused to renew them, no reasonable operating agreement 
with the utility may be obtainable, the utihty may be unable to 
raise funds for imperative increases in equipment and service , or 
other circumstances may force public action, the wisdom of whicli 
would be otherwise debatable Second, public ownership may be 
a success in one city and not m another, and may be a success with 
respect to one ntihty and not with another in the same city, 
Certain city governments operate with a high degree of efficiency, 
while others do not , although there are available no definite criteria 
of effectiveness by which absolute judgments can be made How- 
ever, a city administration sodden with politics and corruption 
obviously cannot be trusted with the acquisition and management 
of a utility, when a reasonably clean city admimstration can be 
Third, certain legal restrictions will hamper the acquisition and 
operation of utilities in one city and not in another, and such re- 
strictions are much more prevalent in America than abroad. 
Fourth, public opimon may not be ready for certain ventures in 
pubhc ownership, although it is reconciled to others The public 

‘Though out of date, the outstanding study of the results of municipal 
ownership has been the report on Municipal and PrMjate Operation of Publio 
Utilities, prepared and published by the National Cmo Federation (3 vols., 
1907). Other references have been previously cited 
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may insist that one utility shall be well managed, while showing in- 
difference to other activities, or, at may consider one utility well 
managed, and be highly critical of another A large body of public 
opinion not convinced of the necessity or desirability of public 
ownership will mean difficulties for the administrator, regardless 
of results produced’- Fifth, irrespective of results, the propon- 
ents of public ownership will make statements difficult to substan- 
tiate, and the opponents will criticize and viUify with little regard 
to facts ® However, if responsible for the operation of a publicly 
owned utility, the administrator will be more interested in certain 
specific problems that confront him than in theoretical or implied 
allegations with respect to success or failure. 

Public ownership of utilities would have advanced farther in 
the United States were it not for legal obstacles that repeatedly 
thwart the public will Cities operate under authority delegated 
by the state, and their powers are enumerated precisely Members 
of a state legislature from rural communities, unfamiliar with the 
problems that beset urban life, are reluctant to permit the mu- 
nicipalities to go adventurmg into “socialistic” experiments. 
When authority to acquire and operate utilities is granted, it is 
frequently so hedged about with restrictions as to be practically 
inoperative 

One of the most serious of these restrictions relates to the 
incurring of public debt The most wide-sweeping powers with 
respect to municipal enterprises are useless when a city cannot 
bond itself sufficiently to permit the exercise of them And the 
use of complete authority with respect to both acquisition and the 
mcurience of debt may be estopped by the laws of a state a thou- 
sand miles away Bonds authorized must be sold, and the usual 
market for bonds in sufficiently large quantities to purchase a 
public utility IS found in the eastern states These states so rigidly 
control the legal investments of their public and semi-public in- 
stitutions as to constitute an effective bar to the rapid or extensive 
municipal ownership in cities in other parts of the country® 

“In Detroit the operations of the municipally owned water plant are 
seldom criticized by the public, -while the operations of the muiueipally o-wned 
street railways are under constant fire 

“ A further example of this condition may be taken from the Detroit Street 
Eail-ways The -writer by no means approves of all the accounting methods 
employed and reports made by the oityiin connection with this activity, but the 
statements so secured are far nearer the truth than the unsupported allega 
tions of deficits and operating losses spread broadcast over the country. 

“ The banking laws of New York State, a prmeipal market for oily bonds, 
provides that aaiings banks may not buy the bonds of a city whose net debt 
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A further restriction is found in the safeguards thrown about 
private properly by the constitution of the United States, as well 
as by the constitutions of the states A franchise is property; 
once granted by a city, it cannot be reacquired except by the pay- 
ment of its value, in addition to what must be paid for the physical 
property Fortunately, many franchises granted years ago are 
now expiring, in whole or m part, and the physical properties can 
be acquired for what they are worth. 

Having covered the hurdle of acquisition, the admimstration is 
faced with the task of financing the purchase The ordinary 
method is the issuance of public utility bonds, which are really 
general city bonds secured to the investor by the faith and credit 
of the city If bonds in sufficient amount can be issued legally they 
have the same marketability as other city bonds Care must be 
taken, however, that the total city debt is not so great as to make 
the bonds of the city illegal investments for savings banks and other 
financial institutions in the states in which the issues are to be 
marketed. This restriction is of little moment to smaller cities 
with a limited debt and a local maiket for city securities. But 
it is au effective bar to the complete municipalization of utilities 
by larger cities with large debts, and whose bonds have a limited 
local market 

The financial arrangements made with the utihty purchased 
may have an influence on the methods of financing The bond 
holders of the company may agree to the guaranteeing of these 
bonds by the city as an alternative to having them called in and 
paid, the amount of bonds guaranteed being applied on the pui- 
chase pnce.^ This procedure is, of course, merely a substitute for 
the issuance of city securities, but is advantageous under certain 
circumstances Or it may be possible to buy a utility on a piircliase 
contract with only a small initial payment, the utility itself being 
the security for the contract. Such a contract is not computed 
as a part of the city debt, since the faith and credit of the city 
are not involved, and it eliminates the necessity of utilizing the 
city’s bonding authority’’ 

exoeeda seven percent of its assessed valuation In calculating net debt, 
water works bonds are not included, but no other public utility issues are so 
favored 

' This course was followed by Bay City, Mich , in the acquisition of a water 
system 

■The urban portion of the Detroit United Railways was purchased by the 
city of Detroit for $19,850,000 Only $2,770,000 was paid m cash, the 
balance of $17,080,000 being in the form of a purchase contract, $600,000 
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Somewhat similar to the purchase contract plan is the scheme 
of issuing mortgage bonds. Such bonds are issued by, but place 
no obligation upon, a city, being secured by a lien upon the prop- 
erty and earnings of the utility for which they are issued. Such 
bonds may be issued to any amount, the only restriction being the 
very practical one of marketability Accompanying such an issue 
of bonds must be a mortgage and a conditional franchise stating 
the terms upon which the bondholders may operate the utility 
in the event of foreclosure The use of such bonds has been 
limited^ The interest rate must be relatively high, since the 
security of principal is no better than if the utihty were owned 
privately. Probably the question of a suitable conditional fran- 
chise will also be a stumbling block to their use 

The extensive use of special assessments has been proposed as 
a means of financing public utihty construction, particularly in 
connection with street railways and rapid transit The reasons for 
the assessment of benefits in rapid transit construction are appar- 
ent. The building of rapid transit lines into undeveloped territory 
creates enormous values that benefit only the real estate owner, 
except as the city may receive back a small portion in property 
taxes on increased assessments. The public, whose use of this real 
estate creates the new values, pays not only for the transportation 
system that makes that use possible, but for the increased values 
as well If a transpoitation system is to make a limited number 
of real estate owners wealthy, it seems only fair that a substantial 
portion of the cost of that system should be paid by them The 
law under which the New Tork City subways are constructed per- 
mits the assessment of benefits, but no use has been made of this 
authority “ 

The most ambitious proposals for financing transportation m 

being payable semi-annually for ten years, and a sinking fund of $7,580,000 
being created to make tlie final payment 

^Provision is mado for the issuance of mortgage bonds m connection with 
the flnancmg of both the Detroit street railways, and the proposed rapid 
transit system, hut none have been issued Dos Angeles has authorized the 
issue of such bonds in connection with municipal housing projects 

* The detailed proposals of the Detroit Rapid Transit Oommission will be 
found in Proposed Pvmnoial Flan for a Sapid Transit System for the City of 
Detroit, pubhshed by the Rapid Transit Commission, November 27, 1923, the 
proposals being legalized by Act 224 of the Public Acts of Michigan for 192o, 
and Chapter ZXIV of the City Charter The New York City authorization 
he found in the Sapid Transit Act of 1891 as Amended The financial benefits 
accruing from rapid transit construction in New York are discussed in 
JBmmng of Sapid Transit Lines in New Yorlc City ly Assessment upon 
Property Benefited, prepared by the City Club of New Tork, in 1908 
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part by the assessment of benefits are found in the rapid transit 
plans of Detroit Legislation has been secured permitting the 
rapid transit authorities to build a rapid transit system, seventeen 
percent of the cost to be paid By the city at large, fifty-one percent 
by the benefited property owners, and thirty-two percent by the 
riders .The assessment of accruing benefits is based on both the 
street frontage and the actual values affected. 

In acquiring and operating a utility, the public and the ad- 
ministrator must be guided by two general principles First, the 
principal purpose of public ownership and operation is to obtain 
certain social benefits that cannot be secured otherwise. Public 
service, rather than private profit, must become the controlling 
motive Hence, the operating authorities must have constantly 
before them the opportunities for public welfare, and their actions 
must be guided accordingly Second, so far as is consistent with 
the first principle, the utility must be operated as if privately 
owned, le, independently of political control with respect to the 
selection of personnel, the establishment of rates, and general con- 
duct of the business ^ How can operation with these interrelated 
motives be best secured ? It is generally conceded that the greatest 
efficiency of operation in any public activity can be brought about 
by the centralization of responsibility. Such centralization im- 
plies a single operating head appointed by and directly subordinate 
to the chief executive of the municipality. In city government 
there is a marked tendency in the direction of such organization 
even with respect to pubhely owned utihties For example, the 
water plants of only three of the ten largest cities of the United 
States are operated by boards rather than by single commissioners* 
In addition to effective organization, the single commissioner means 
an intimate contact with the political head of the city and a ready 
response to public demands for modification in service and charges. 

But it 13 exactly this ready response to public demand that 
makes the single-headed control of a utihty dangerous. It is well 
enough to appreciate public wishes, but such wishes are not always 
reasonable and consistent with efficient .pperation. In such in- 
stances a too ready response is undesirable and can best be pre- 
vented by a buffer body between the political and the operating 

‘The eharter»of Detroit provides “The BoarS, subject to the approval of 
the mayor, shall have supervision, mana^ementj coutiol of the entire public 
street railway system of Detroit, both m its oonstruetion and maintenance and 
operation, as fully and completely as if said board represented private owners ’ ' 

’ These three exceptions are Detroit, Baltimore, and Los Angeles 
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head Such a buffer can he secured by intrusting operations to 
a board of reasonable size, appointed by the executive for fixed 
terms, and removable only for eausS Such a board, if made up of 
the highest type of citizen, servmg without financial compensation, 
IS the best security against political mampulation of a utility 
Absence of compensation is essential Even the smallest financial 
reward proves an almost iriesistible incentive to the appointment 
of political henchmen of inferior ability Such a board will be, 
or can be made, conversant with the wishes of the pubhc, but, 
removed from pressure, it can sit as a delibeiative body, operating 
the utihty through a subordinate professional officer in such a 
manner as to serve best all mterests concerned Such organization 
IS not lecommended for the ordinary activities of local govern- 
ment, nor » for cities in which political influences do not prevail^ 

One of the stock arguments urged against public ownership is 
the undue influence that may be had by labor under such condi- 
tions A city IS a relatively large employer, whose employees 
have an exceptional unity because of the nature of their work, the 
method of their appointment, and their security of tenure While 
not ordinarily uniomzed, except m the skilled trades, mumcipal 
employees usually belong to one of several associations, such as 
those of firemen, policemen, or school teacheis, or to a general 
association open to all employees These associations make de- 
mands respectmg compensation and other conditions of work di- 
rectly to the legislative body of the city But their gi’eatest effec- 
tiveness comes through activity in political campaigns When one 
considers the votes of relatives and friends that can be marshalled 
by a smgle mdividual, the voting influence of a great gioup of 
city employees can be appreciated The acquisition of each utility 
aggravates an already serious situation Municipal ownership wiU 
be a matter of mdifference to the public if the rapacity of organized 
employees with respect to wages is substituted for that of a private 
corporation for profits, and exorbitant rates and curtailed service 
result 

However, the public employment of large bodies of men and 
women is not an unmitigated evil The employees of private cor- 
porations frequently are unionized , the employees of cities seldom 
are, and city charters often forbid the recogmtion of umons *In 
consequence, the employees of private utilities are in a better posi- 

^The subject of actmmistrative boards as discussed at greater length in 
Chap. I. 
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tion to enforce demands by strikes, with resulting hardship to 
citizens, than are public employees Further, a strike of the work- 
men of a privately owned utihty is to the pubhc largely a private 
quarrel in which their sympathies are frequently against an already 
unpopular employer. On the other hand, strikes of public em- 
ployees are highly unpopular, and any sane group of public ser- 
vants will exhaust every other effort, and submit to many griev- 
ances, before resorting to a cessation of labor to attain a desired 
objective Strikes of firemen and policemen have been beaten in 
every instance,^ and there is a growing sentiment that organized 
cessation of labor on the part of public employees will not be 
tolerated 

The diverse interests of labor and capital, whether capital 
appears in the form of a few security holders or of a great public, 
can scarcely be reconciled by a few simple principles that a public 
administrator can make effective There is no reason to believe, 
however, that such reconciliation will not be made eventually. In 
the meantime, the administrator can minimize his difficulties by 
providing for selection and security of tenure under the merit 
system, pensions and other rewards for long and satisfactory 
service, the arbitration of disputes, and some voice of labor in 
management, particularly with respect to discipline. 

It is not sufficient that a publicly owned utility be operated 
effectively , the public must know that it is so operated. It is not so 
much a question of what things are, as of what foUis thinli they 
are, and a clear conscience on the part of the administrator is no 
substitute for honest confidence on the part of the public. The 
public will not always be interested, and will not always under- 
stand, but the few leaders that guide pubhc opinion will. No 
administrator can afford to neglect honest reporting, on the ground 
that the public is not interested, or to adopt dishonest repoiting, 
on the ground that the public is too stupid to discover the 
chicanery. Either policy spells ultimate defeat ^ 

Properly maintained accounts of financial transactions and 
operating results mean first, that earmngs will be credited properly 
and expenses charged properly, so that the net cost of operating 

Such str Aea failed in Boston and Cincinnati. 

’ These entioisms of accounting and reporting for mumoipalty owned 
ntilitiea rnust not be interpreted as an approval of all private utility account- 
ing. Often the first requisite of such accounting is to show an earning and 
thus protect the investor See William Z. Bipley, ‘ ‘ Stop, Look, Listen ! ’ ’ 
Atlmtic, CXXX'VIIIj 380-400 (September, 1926). 
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may be obtained readily, and changes in future operating income 
be estimated accordingly, second, that the comparative costs of 
umts of service will be available as a guide to future economies 
and to the extension of activities , and third, that the actual values 
invested in the utility may be known and preserved from ineffi- 
cient and dishonest management 

The maintenance of such accounts should result in three im- 
portant statements — first, the balance sheet, showing on one side 
the fixed assets of the business, such as buildings and property, 
and the floating assets such as cash, materials on hand, and evi- 
dences of credit, and on the other side the capital liabilities, such as 
stocks, bonds, and floating liabilities, such as notes and accounts 
payable, together with the reserves for losses, contingencies, depre- 
ciation, and amortization , second, the operating statement, showing 
the costs and revenues of the business for the period , and third, the 
surplus statement showing the disposal of revenues over and above 
opeiating expenses The operating statement, when compared with 
the statistics of operation, will indicate the unit costs of operation 
for the period involved The mere existence of these accounts 
does not, however, msiire the honesty or intelligence of their 
maintenance Particularly are the accounts of municipal utilities 
under suspicion with respect to the items of taxes, interdepart- 
mental charges, and depreciation and amortization 

Were the same public paying taxes and consuming a utility 
product, and the taxpayers utflizmg the utility service in substan- 
tial proportion to the amount of taxes paid, then the taxes on a 
utility could be remitted with justice to aU concerned But these 
conditions never exist The public that uses street cars or con- 
sumes water and gas is by no means the public that pay taxes; 
the largest taxpayers may use none of these services Under these 
circumstances, the remission of taxes to a puhhcly owned utility 
amounts to the granting of a subsidy at the expense of the tax- 
payers, and an unwarranted advantage extends to municipal owner- 
ship and operation In the name of common honesty, pubhcly- 
owned utilities should pay taxes to the city on a fair valuation, 
exactly as if privately owned Similarly, the city should pay the 
utihty for services rendered to other departments The mumcipal 
water works should not be expected to furmsh water for street 
flushing, fire service, and public and semi-pubhe buildings without 
payment The charges for taxes and interdepartmental services 
may counterbalance one another, but no one knows that they do, 
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and in the meantime ignoring them brings municipal accounting 
into the disrepute it so often merits 

In the same category are ehaxges for depreciation, a subject 
discussed in the preceding chapter Depreciation la a cost of 
operation, and operating statements and balance sheets should 
so consider it. It is not sufficient for a publicly owned utility to 
pay certain amortization charges and maintain that such amortiza- 
tion offsets depreciation There is no connection between depre- 
ciation and amortization One is a charge to operation, the other 
a charge to surplus, one is measured by the physical decay of the 
plant, the other by the arbitrary terms of outstanding securities.^ 

It IS recogmzed that municipal utilities are usually required 
by law to retire, out of earnings, the bonds outstanding against 
them In a privately-owned utility such bonds ordinarily would 
be refunded upon falling due It would be unreasonable and 
unjust to the consumers to expect a municipal utility to maintain 
its capital investment intact through depreciation reserves, and 
at the same time liquidate an equal amount of outstanding lia- 
bilities through amoitization reserves But the double charges are 
reconcilable As has been stated, depreciation reserves may be 
used for investment in new assets or to retire outstanding liabil- 
ities The effect on the surplus reflected in the balance sheet is 
exactly the same A publicly-owned utility faced with debt retire- 
ment should transfer from its depreciation reserves to its amortiza- 
tion reserves any amounts required for this latter purpose not 
provided from surplus If this process leaves the depreciation re- 
serves inadequate to maintain the plant properly, that defimenoy 
may he made good legitimately from additional bond issues. In 
any event, the utility is no worse off than if no depreciation re- 
serves were established, and its accounting has been maintained 
m an honest and intelligent fashion 

It has been stated that special rights have been granted to 
utilities because their operations are clothed with a public interest. 
There are, however, other indnstries that furnish supplies or 
services so essential to the welfare of citizens that the public has 
more than an ordinary interest in the prices charged and the 
character of service rendered, even though no special use is made 
o:^ public property and no special rights are required in conduct- 

*This position witi respect to depreciation wiE not be concurred m by 
many public utility experts It is maintained by some that depreciation 
should be met by current maintenance and that reserves for such should not 
be established except m small plants See p 545 . 
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mg their business In great cities, the furnishing of coal, ice, 
milk, bread, and housing is assuming something of a public charac- 
ter, and efforts are being made by the public to control prices 
and service, either by legal regulations or by municipal competi- 
tion, or both For example, cities have ordinances govermng the 
weight of loaves of bread, the weighing of coal and ice upon de- 
livery, and the purity of miUr and ice With respect to housing, 
state laws or ordmances have been enacted in some instances 
regulating the amount of rent that may be charged During the 
coal shortage at the tune of the World War, several cities went 
into the distribution of coal from municipahty owned and operated 
coal yards ^ 

At least two cities ^ have endeavored to take over the distribu- 
tion of millt, and the question of miUr supply has given many cities 
concern There may be some justification for making this mdus- 
try a public undertaking on the grounds that the pure milk supply 
necessary to public health cannot be obtained othervsuse How- 
ever, the quality of milk, as to both purity and fat content, is 
fairly well regulated m most cities The more obvious defect m 
milk distribution is the costly duplication of service in connection 
with a food product absolutely required for public weU-bemg. 
The late home-comer or early riser cannot but be impressed with 
the intermittent parade of different milk carts that pass down 
every residential street at dawn, and this oveilappmg of service 
IS reflected m the cost of every bottle left on the doorstep But 
the distribution of dairy products is no simple mdustry, and does 
not begin and end with the pasteurization, bottlmg, and delivery 
of domestic milk The successful conduct of a modern dairy 
involves the ownership and operation of farms and herds, delicate 
negotiations and formal contiacts with other milk producers, the 
transportation of milk over long distances, and the manufacture 
and sale of ice cream, butter, and cheese In fact, the bottlmg and 
distribution of milk to householders may be said to be a by-product 
of more profitable, if somewhat less important, activities of the 
dairy industry 

'For a statement of municipal experience with temporary coal yards, see 
Oarl D Thompson, op cit 

*In 1920 Jamestown, N Y, voted $150,000 to construct a municipal milk 
plant and. distribution system The project was nltmiately prevented on legal 
grounds In 1919 the City Commission of Kalamazoo approved a project to 
municipalize the bottling and distribution of milk in that city, but almost 
immediately rescinded its action Opposition came from the milk distributors 
and citizens opposed to municipal ownership. 
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Public control of meats has come to the fore in recent years. 
The United States Department of Agriculture maintains a strin- 
gent inspection of all meats entering into interstate commerce, and 
such government inspected meat constitutes the greater portion 
of the supply of every large city There remain, however, many 
small local slaughtering houses — so many that local inspection is 
difficult It has been urged that cities should prevent such indis- 
criminate slaughtering by owning a municipal abattoir where the 
preparation of meats for market could be carried on by individuals 
upon the payment of a small fee.^ 

Efforts of cities to operate municipal ice plants have not been 
very successful, owing to the legal difficulties of establishment 
Larger cities of the United States having access to navigable 
water have gone extensively into the developing of public 
wharves, warehouses, and terminal facilities in an effort to stimu- 
late trade, and with the development of the St Lawrence waterway 
it is anticipated that a number of lake cities will undertake similar 
projects These enterprises are ordinarily managed by special 
authorities, and are substantially self-supporting “ Several Ameri- 
can cities own and operate ferry systems “ 

A great deal has been written in connection with the housing 
situation, and cities have been urged to undertake housing proj- 
ects As yet, no serious efforts have been made in this field * 

It IS not unusual for towns and villages to buy and maintain 
cemeteries Doubtless this function grew out of the absolute neces- 
sity of a burial place in every community, and the impracticabihty 
of providing these facilities by private initiative in smaller cities 
and villages ' It has been suggested also that cities should engage 
in funeral management as a means of reducing costs.® 

^Municipal abattoirs are reported m Montgomery, Nashville, Dubuque, 
JjOb Angeles, Grand Porks, N D , and Purls, Texas 

"Such facilities are reported on a significant scale m Seattle, New Orleans, 
New York, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Boston, San Pranoiseo, Ohieago, and 
Oakland The investment of the public in the New Orleans development is 
nearly $60,000,000, and the projects in other cities have cost many millions. 

• San PranoisoOj New York, and Portsmouth, Va 

‘Both the city and county of Milwaukee own stock in the Garden Homes 
Company which is building and disposing of houses at low prices and easy 
terms The new charter of Los Angeles authorizes a similar activity New 
York State is preparing to give aid to housing projects 

"It 18 estimated that there are 2,000,000 deaths annually in the TJuited 
States, and more than 89,000 cemetenej, or an average of 30 for each county 
’ Quincy L Dowd, Funeral Management and Costs (Univ of Chicago Press, 
1921) A bibliography on municipal cemeteries will be found in Gordon E 
Merrick, City Cemetery AdmvMstratwn (Bulletin No. 68, League of Kansas 
Mumoipalities, June 1, 1920). 
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While recognizing the importance of these industries that are 
not public utilities, yet have a public interest, probably the safest 
present course for cities to pursue is to avoid efforts at municipal 
ownership and operation The tune may come when such steps 
will be necessary and expedient, but it is not here now The full 
effects of municipal regulation have not yet been secured Some- 
what the same pressure for consolidation is at work with these 
industries as with public utilities, and with the same results of 
improved service and lowered cost As this consolidation proceeds 
and these industries assume the character of monopolies, it may be 
expected that means will be found for their better regulation. 
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